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PREFACE 


No  EVENT  in  history  is  more  replete  with  meaning  to  the  masses  of 
mankind  than  the  French  Revolution,  none  more  fascinating  in  its 
dramas  of  romance  and  tragedy,  none  so  valuable  in  charting  the  course 
of  political  liberty  and  progress. 

The  most  dramatic  years  of  the  Revolution  were  from  the  autumn 
of  1791  to  the  autumn  of  1793.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Revolution  reached  high  tide  and  began  its  recession  toward  anarchy 
and  license,  culminating  in  the  Terror  and  the  death  of  the  Republic. 

Throughout  this  period  the  most  brilliant  and  eloquent  leader  in  the 
Assembly  and  Convention  was  Pierre  Vergniaud.  It  was  his  oration 
against  the  emigres  that  aroused  the  fury  of  the  patriots  and  brought 
the  accusation  against  the  king's  brothers,  threw  the  searchlight  on  the 
intrigues  between  the  conspirators  of  Coblenz  and  the  court,  and 
warned  the  queen  and  her  reactionary  coteries  that  constitutional  im- 
munity was  reserved  for  the  king  alone.  It  was  this  oration  that  aroused 
popular  indignation  against  the  king's  conspiring  reactionary  ministers. 
It  was  Vergniaud's  attack  on  Delessart  that  forced  the  monarch  to  replace 
his  counterrevolutionary  advisers  with  a  ministry  loyal  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  Vergniaud's  tremendous  philippic  of  suppositions,  intended 
as  a  stern  warning  to  Louis,  that  shook  the  throne  and  made  its  collapse 
inevitable.  It  was  Vergniaud  who  presided  night  and  day  over  the 
Assembly  on  the  xoth  of  August;  it  was  Vergniaud  who  submitted  the 
decree  suspending  the  monarch  and  summoning  a  National  Convention; 
and  it  was  Vergniaud  who  presided  at  the  king's  trial  and  condemna- 
tion. In  the  interval  between  the  suspension  of  the  king  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention  when  the  Committee  of  2 1  assumed  executive  power, 
it  was  Vergniaud,  the  most  conspicuous  member,  who  constantly  re- 
ported measures  to  the  Assembly.  No  Frenchman  was  more  intimately 
identified  with  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and  the  birth  of  the  Republic, 

With  the  monarchy  destroyed  and  with  Vergniaud  envisioning  a  Con- 
stitution to  consolidate  the  achievements  of  the  Revolution  and  to  re- 
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establish  order,  the  struggle  for  personal  power  and  aggrandizement 
began,  and  anarchy  reared  its  ugly  head.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
September  massacres,  of  mob  demonstrations  in  the  streets  and  gal- 
leries of  the  Convention,  packed  with  armed  gangsters  threatening  and 
insulting  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  nation.  And  in  this  struggle 
with  anarchy  and  license,  the  philippics  of  Vergniaud  vastly  surpassed 
all  others  in  brilliance  and  realism. 

This  period  wrought  a  drastic  change  in  the  character  and  personnel 
of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  who  in  the  last  degenerate  stage  became  the 
tools  of  Robespierre's  ambition  for  the  dictatorship;  and  Vergniaud, 
the  democrat,  who  never  deviated  from  the  democratic  line,  became  the 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  despotic  dictatorial  state. 

Among  the  conspicuous  revolutionary  figures,  Mirabeau,  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat,  Vergniaud  alone  was  the  authentic  interpreter  of 
a  sane  functional  democracy.  Secretly,  Mirabeau  was  a  paid  agent  of 
the  king.  Robespierre  sought  supreme  dictatorial  power  through  tactics 
Hitler  was  to  imitate.  Danton  was  an  opportunist  and  not  seriously 
concerned  with  ideologies.  Marat  was  an  anarchist  in  principle  and 
action.  Brissot  and  others  instinctively  were  democrats;  but  it  was 
Vergniaud,  through  superior  genius  and  his  incomparable  eloquence, 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  the  tribune. 

His  political  interpretation  of  the  Revolution  and  its  purpose  was 
precisely  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  philosopher  of  American  democ- 
racy. Both  were  partisans  of  the  pristine  principles  of  the  Revolution; 
both  opposed  its  degenerate  phase  which  ended  in  anarchy  and  military 
rule.  It  is  astonishing,  therefore,  that  we  have  biographies  in  English 
of  Mirabeau,  in  the  pay  of  the  king;  of  Robespierre,  the  forerunner 
of  Hitler;  of  Danton  the  opportunist  not  primarily  concerned  with 
democracy;  even  of  Marat,  the  anarchist,  but  none  of  Vergniaud,  who, 
alone  among  them,  championed  and  died  for  those  principles  on  which 
real  liberty  and  democracy  are  based.  He  alone  among  the  four  great 
leaders  was  vindicated  by  events. 

In  our  own  day  of  totalitarian  tyranny,  confused  liberals  may  learn 
something  of  the  effect  on  liberty  of  totalitarian  triumphs  and  tech- 
nique. The  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Moscow  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin 
are  foreshadowed  in  the  Paris  of  Robespierre.  The  organized  claques 
in  front  of  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia  and  in  Niirnberg,  with  leaders  to 
give  the  signal  for  cheers  and  groans,  had  their  inspiration  in  the  gang- 
ster methods  in  the  Assembly  and  Convention  when  Vergniaud  so  often 
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was  the  victim.  The  resort  to  falsehoods,  so  insanely  absurd  as  to  seem 
incredible  to  normal  intelligence,  and  repeated  constantly  at  an  increas- 
ing tempo  that  so  deceived  the  Germans  and  Italians,  was  a  favorite 
method  of  Robespierre  in  1791-1793.  The  physical  liquidation  of  politi- 
cal opponents,  employed  by  Robespierre,  as  a  method  of  political  war- 
fare, has  been  adopted  by  all  the  totalitarian  enemies  of  democracy 
today.  All  dictators  have  made  democracy  a  mockery,  representative 
government  a  nullity,  and  real  liberty  a  crime. 

In  eloquence,  Vergniaud  was  the  master  of  all  his  competitors.  His 
greatest  orations  bear  comparison  with  those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cic- 
ero, who  were  his  models.  I  share  the  opinion  of  numerous  French  his- 
torians and  critics  that  Vergniaud's  orations  were  more  masterful  than 
Mirabeau's.  The  latter  moved  with  the  revolutionary  current,  the  tide 
with  him,  but  Vergniaud,  struggling  against  the  crosscurrents  of  fac- 
tional fury  at  a  later  date,  required  more  finesse  and  art  than  was  re- 
quired of  Mirabeau.  Competent  critics  of  his  own  day,  supported  by 
historians,  declared  him  the  greatest  orator  ever  produced  by  the 
French  tribune.  The  warnings  of  his  speeches  amount  to  prophecies 
that  were  fulfilled.  I  have  made  free  use  of  these  orations,  partly  because 
they  embody  Vergniaud's  soul,  perfectly  reflect  his  ideas  and  ideals,  and 
describe  events  with  such  accuracy  that  they  anticipate  the  findings  of 
scientific  historians.  Then,  too,  they  are  a  part  of, French  literature. 
They  have  a  literary  flavor  unapproached  by  any  other  orator  of  the 
Revolution.  We  shall  find  passages  of  rare  beauty,  worthy  of  the  poet 
he  was  at  heart. 

The  writing  of  his  biography  is  the  realization  of  an  ambition  going 
back  to  my  boyhood,  when  through  the  dramatic,  if  sometimes  fanciful,, 
pages  of  Lamartine  I  fell  under  the  spell  of  Vergniaud's  genius.  I  hope- 
that  it  may  help  to  demonstrate  that  freedom  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  repression  of  the  human  spirit,  that  the  tyranny  of  armed  minorities 
imposing  their  will  on  unarmed  majorities  by  terrorism  is  the  negation 
of  democracy,  that  liberty ;  dj^j^he^J^censetakes  theroad:  and,  as 
Vergniaud  warned  in  his  devastating  replyT^4<^orjespierTe^IB  that  with 
the  destruction  of  representative  democracy  "anarchy  succeeds,  and 
despotism  follows  anarchy."  After  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
the  voice  of  Vergniaud  comes  as  a  warning  to  those  who  imagine  that 
liberty  and  human  rights  can  be  attained  by  totalitarian  and  tyrannic 
tactics*  I  therefore  address  this  book  to  men  who,  moved  by  generous 
and  liberty-loving  impulses,  imagine  their  purpose  can  be  achieved 
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through  policies  that  are  essentially  antidemocratic,  that  suppress  the 
freedom  of  the  human  conscience,  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  make  men  inanimate  cogs  in  the  machinery  of  a  police 
state. 

CLAUDE  G.  BOWERS 
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CHAPTER  I 


^Portrait  of  a  (genius 


THE  DRAMA  of  the  French  Revolution  reached  its  climax  in  the  autumn 
of  ijgi  and  extended  through  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  the  creation  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  struggle  between  liberty  and  license,  until  the 
autumn  of  1793,  when  the  reign  of  terror  reached  its  height  in  the 
bloody  dictatorship  of  Robespierre.  Throughout  this  period,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Terror,  Vergniaud  literally  was  the  Voice  of  France. 
By  common  consent,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  devastating  philip- 
pics of  Vergniaud  that  shook  the  tottering  dynasty  to  its  fall. 

There  are  four  supreme  figures  in  the  Revolution— Mirabeau,  Danton, 
Rol^SBierre,  and  Vergniaud — and  in  humanity,  in  prescience,  in  nobility 
of  soul,  in  official  morality,  integrity,  and  courage,  Vergniaud  surpassed 
them  all;  in  eloquence  he  can  be  compared  with  Mirabeau  alone.  French 
historians  have  compared  the  oratory  of  these  two  men,  and  few  have 
given  the  superiority  to  Mirabeau.  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  History,  un- 
sympathetic toward  the  Gjrondms,  in  describing  Vergniaud  as  "the  im- 
mortal orator/'  concludes  that  he  had  "a  gift  more  dazzling  than  that 
of  Mirabeau."  x  Thomas  Rousseau,  a  noted  writer  of  the  epoch,  said 
that  "Vergniaud  imitates  Mirabeau  in  eloquence  if  he  is  not  his  master/7 
It  may  be  doubted  that  Vergniaud  imitated  Mirabeau,  since  his  style 
was  formed  on  the  classic  lines  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  before  the 
famous  count  thundered  his  defiances  in  Paris.  More  probable  it  is  that 
both  had  the  same  models.  Thiers*  thought  that  "the  eloquence  of  Mira- 
beau was  like  his  character,  unequal  and  strong;  that  of  Vergniaud 
elegant  and  noble,  became,  with  circumstances,  energetic  and  great."  2 
Frangois  Crastre  rather  elaborately  compares  the  art  of  the  two  supreme 
orators  of  the  Revolution:  "On  hearing  Vergniaud,  everyone  thinks  of 
Mirabeau,  whose  great  voice  seems  born  again.  It  is  the  same  oratorical 
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force,  the  same  fire,  the  same  classical  purity,  with  some  ^indefinable 
quality  in  Vergniaud  that  is  more  spontaneous  and  more  captivating. 
Vergniaud  shows  a  stronger  sensibility,  a  more  real  emotion,  a  greater 
subtleness  of  phrase.  The  sympathy  which  is  alienated  in  the  leonine 
physiognomy  of  Mirabeau  is  attracted  by  the  grace  of  Vergniaud.  .  .  . 
Less  ample  than  Mirabeau's,  the  voice  of  Vergniaud  is  equally  sonorous. 
...  It  is  warmer,  more  vibrant,  and  it  moves  more  profoundly  the  soul 
of  the  audience."  3  Paganel,  a  colleague  in  the  Convention,  says  that 
"the  thunderbolt  of  Mirabeau  was  lighted  again  in  the  hands  of  Ver- 
gniaud." 4  Another  writer  is  "even  tempted  to  place  Vergniaud  above 
Mirabeau,  whom,  moreover,  he  undoubtedly  surpassed  in  courage," 
since  when  Mirabeau  thundered  against  the  king,  queen,  and  body- 
guard, "he  had  behind  him  a  populace  enthusiastic  for  liberty  and  ready 
to  take  arms  to  overthrow  the  Bastille";  but  when  "Vergniaud  de- 
nounced in  the  tribune  the  crimes  of  the  2nd  of  September  and  the 
excesses  of  the  Commune,  the  flagstones  of  the  Abbaye  and  La  Force 
were  still  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  prisoners  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
had  become  a  den  of  assassins."  5  A  recent  critic  concludes  that  at  times 
Vergniaud  "surpassed"  Mirabeau,  and  that  in  "literary  form"  he  was 
much  above  Danton  or  even  Mirabeau"  (Raubaud's  Eloquence  fran- 
gaise)  and  that  he  was  "the  most  magnificent  orator  of  the  Revolution- 
ary assemblies."  It  is  universally  agreed  that  just  as  Mirabeau  was  the 
supreme  orator  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  Vergniaud  was  the  su- 
preme orator  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention.  Aulard 
has  pointed  out  that  the  task  of  Mirabeau  was  simple  compared  with 
that  of  Vergniaud.  Mirabeau  was  in  the  tribune  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
Revolution,  when  the  populace  had  but  one  sentiment;  Vergniaud,  in 
the  days  of  bitter  divisions.  Mirabeau's  audience  was  fresh,  and  liberty 
had  but  one  meaning;  Vergniaud  faced  audiences  grown  blase  and  no 
longer  fired  by  the  mere  word  "liberty."  Aulard  concludes  therefrom 
that  "the  men  of  1791  needed  more  genius  and  more  art  to  obtain  the 
favor  which  the  men  of  '89  had  carried  off  at  their  first  words";  that 
the  eloquence  of  the  Revolution  reached  its  height  after  Mirabeau 
and  during  the  years  when  Vergniaud  was  the  greatest  master  of  the 
art — and  supreme. 

Of  the  two,  I  am  convinced  that  Vergniaud  was  the  greater  oratorical 
genius,  deserving  Macaulay's  description  of  him  as  the  greatest  par- 
liamentarian orator  of  the  French.  In  his  famous  essay  on  Barfere,  the 
English  historian,  himself  an  orator  and  parliamentarian,  wrote:  "In 
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parliamentary  eloquence  no  Frenchman  of  that  time  can  be  considered 
equal  to  Vergniaud.  ...  No  man,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  ever  rose 
so  rapidly  to  such  heights  of  oratorical  Excellence.  His  whole  public 
life  lasted  barely  two  years.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes 
him  from  our  greatest  speakers:  Fox,  Burke,  Pitt,  Sheridan  and  Wynd- 
ham.  Which  of  these  celebrated  men  would  now  be  remembered  as  an 
orator  if  he  had  died  two  years  after  he  first  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons?"  Years  later,  another  English  historian,  J.  Moreton  Mac- 
donald,  of  Oxford  University,  described  Vergniaud  as  "the  greatest 
orator  produced  by  the  French  Revolution."  6  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
often  heard  Mirabeau  at  his  best,  found  Vergniaud  "perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  orator  who  has  ever  been  heard  in  the  French  tribune."7 
Aulard,  in  his  critical  study  of  the  orators  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Mirabeau,  Vergniaud,  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  concludes,  in  referring 
to  Vergniaud,  that  "no  other  orator  could  have  given  such  intellectual 
enjoyment."  8  Madame  Roland  reluctantly  considered  him  "the  most 
eloquent  orator  of  the  Assembly";  9  the  discriminating,  scholarly 
Daunou  placed  him  "in  the  front  rank  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the 
century"; 10  Lacretelle,  among  "the  most  eloquent  orators  who  have 
ever  adorned  our  tribune";  and  Nodier  found  him  "one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  modern  times."  lx 

Thiers,  in  describing  his  eloquence,  wrote  that  "he  poured  forth  a 
fluant  eloquence,  and  thanks  to  the  flexibility  of  his  voice,  he  rendered 
his  thought  with  a  facility,  fecundity  of  expression,  which  no  man  has 
equaled."  12  Michelet  rejects  the  idea  that  Mirabeau  was  his  model. 
"The  procedure  in  his  speeches  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
Mirabeau,"  he  says.  "Everything  here  is  subordinated  to  the  general 
movement,  to  the  immense  crescendo  which  bears  all  along  with  it. 
It  is  like  those  great  rivers  in  America,  several  leagues  wide,  which, 
when  one  sees  them,  have  almost  the  appearance  of  a  calm  sea  of  fresh 
water.  Put  your  boat  in  the  water — it  goes  like  an  arrow.  One  measures 
with  terror  the  rapidity  of  the  current."  This  brilliant  historian  found 
that  "Vergniaud  soared  to  heights  inaccessible  to  his  friends,  and  he 
was  alone."  Describing  Vergniaud's  devastating  extemporaneous  reply 
to  Robespierre,  he  found  it  "like  a  song  from  the  skies  in  the  midst  of 
the  shouts  of  this  miserable  world."13  Lamartine  concludes:  "The 
knowledge  that  he  labored  for  universal  good,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
gratitude  of  future  ages,  shed  a  halo,  a  noble  pride,  around  France 
and  of  sanctity  around  liberty.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
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orator  that  he  almost  invariably  elevates  the  Revolution  to  an  apostle- 
ship,  and  that  he  extended  his  humanity  to  all  mankind."  14 

In  letters  written  from  France  in  1793  to  a  German  paper,  Baron 
Junius  Frei  wrote:  "Vergniaud  is  unquestionably  the  strongest  and  most 
remarkable  thinker  among  the  representatives  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. None  of  the  other  deputies  can  equal  Vergniaud  for  perfection 
of  language,  heights  of  sentiment,  solidity  and  fluency  of  eloquence"; 
and  the  German  General  Encyclopedia  says  that  "with  him  perished 
the  greatest  orator  perhaps  that  the  French  tribune  has  produced." 

Thus  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  made  history  during  the  two  most 
critical  years  of  the  Revolution.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  asserts, 
with  reason,  that  "his  speeches  were  the  greatest  factor  in  developing  the 
spirit  of  the  times,"  and  Lamartine  tells  us  that  "men  felt  that  until 
Vergniaud  had  spoken,  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Revolution  had  not 
been  uttered."  15  Even  the  most  partial  biographer  of  Robespierre  de- 
clares that  "the  whole  of  France  was  expressed  through  the  mouth  of 
Vergniaud"  and  that  he  was  "the  magnificent  echo  of  the  sentiment  that 
agitated  the  nation." 16 

II 

A  critic,  viewing  an  idealized  portrait  of  Vergniaud  that  made  him 
handsome,  remarked  that  while  he  was  ugly,  "to  hear  him  was  divine." 
Despite  this  contemporary  description  of  the  great  orator,  all  or  almost 
all  the  portraits  and  busts  made  from  life  leave  the  impression  of  a 
handsome  man.  The  face  is  contemplative,  serious  in  all  but  the  India- 
ink  portrait  by  Labadye,  which  shows  him  with  a  faint  smile*  The 
contradiction  between  the  portraits  and  the  descriptions  of  contempo- 
raries may  be  explained  by  the  comment  of  a  nephew  who  adored  him. 
"There  was  nothing  of  charm  in  his  features,  observed  in  detail,  but 
when  animated  in  conversation  or  in  speaking,  the  penetration  of  his 
regard,  his  physiognomy  noble,  open,  and  mobile,  accorded  so  perfectly 
with  his  gestures,  and  the  intonations  of  his  strong  flexible  voice  ex- 
pressed his  thought  so  well,  that  his  face  kept  no  trace  of  ugliness,  and 
seemed  really  handsome."  Seemingly  bored  and  languid  in  repose,  the 
moment  he  mounted  the  tribune  all  contemporaries  agree  that  he  was 
metamorphosed,  transported.  We  may  assume  that  when  sitting  for  a 
portrait  or  bust,  he  engaged  in  his  usual  animated  conversation,  and 
the  artist  saw  through  the  imperfections  of  the  flesh  to  the  soul  of  the 
man,  which  was  beautiful.  One  who  knew  Vergniaud's  contemporaries 
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who  survived  the  Terror  refers  to  "the  magnificence  of  inspiration  which 
the  ancients  admired  in  Demosthenes."  17  The  idea  of  the  nephew  is 
reflected  in  Lamartine,  who  said  that  "at  the  foot  of  the  tribune  he 
was  loved  with  familiarity,"  but  that  "as  he  ascended,  each  man  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  inspired  him  with  admiration/'  and  "at  the 
first  words  that  fell  from  the  speaker's  lips  they  felt  the  immense  dis- 
tance between  the  man  and  the  orator." 

The  most  reliable  description  is  that  of  the  nephew.  Vergniaud  was  of 
middle  height  and  strongly  built.  His  features  were  pronounced,  the 
nose  large,  the  chin  strong,  the  lips  full,  the  black  eyes  bright  and 
sparkling,  the  eyebrows  prominent  and  heavy,  the  forehead  large  and 
open.  The  face  was  slightly  marked  by  smallpox.  The  complexion  was 
pale  and  the  hair  brown.  From  the  statue  by  Pierre  Cartellier,  made 
on  orders  of  the  Senate  and  Napoleon  in  1805,  for  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase  in  the  Luxembourg,  we  may  add  that  his  hair  was  heavy  and 
wavy  and  that  his  nose  turned  up  at  the  end  and  down  in  the  middle. 
Cartellier  worked  from  a  bust,  by  an  unidentified  sculptor,  made  from 
life  a  few  months  before  the  orator's  death. 

In  all  the  portraits  and  sketches  it  is  apparent  that  Vergniaud  was 
meticulously  careful  of  his  attire  and  in  the  dressing  of  his  hair.  Apropos 
of  his  attention  to  his  appearance,  his  nephew  recalled  that  "his  only 
preoccupation  was  in  the  dressing  of  his  hair,"  which  he  had  powdered 
and  curled.  In  the  animation  of  speaking,  he  shook  his  head  and  the 
powder  fell  in  the  tribune.  In  Rougemont's  statue  he  appears  in  the 
knee  breeches  of  his  time  and  with  buckle  shoes.  In  all  of  the  portraits 
of  the  deputy,  he  is  shown  in  a  full  blue  coat  with  large  skirts,  with  a 
high  collar,  a  carefully  tied  cravat,  and  an  elegant  jabot.  We  must 
assume  that  he  wore  a  watch  chain,  since  he  is  described,  when  first 
appearing  in  the  tribune,  as  toying  with  the  chain  with  his  right  hand, 
his  left  occasionally  touching  his  cravat. 

His  expression  was  always  serene,  complacent,  nonchalant  in  repose, 
though  his  mouth  was  serious  and  a  little  sad,  and  his  manner,  when 
not  in  action,  indolent  and  indifferent  in  an  appealing  way.  It  was  this 
affectation  of  lazy  aloofness  that  challenged  the  interest  of  women. 

Ill 

Lamartine  has  said  that  with  Vergniaud  "eloquence  was  not  an  art 
but  a  part  of  himself" — which  is  only  partly  true.  In  that  he  had  the 
emotional  equipment  of  the  natural  orator,  it  is  true;  but  his  familiarity 
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with  the  methods  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  with  the  former's 
treatise  on  oratory,  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  studied  oratory  as  an  art. 
No  volume  in  his  library  in  Bordeaux  was  more  worn  with  use  than 
the  orations  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  We  shall  find  in  his  corre- 
spondence in  his  days  as  an  advocate  evidence  of  the  laborious  prepara- 
tion of  his  speeches.  At  the  bar  these  were  written  and  read,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  Bordeaux  bar,  but  this  was  not  to  be  his 
method  in  Paris,  where  he  spoke  from  notes.  These  he  held  on  small 
sheets  of  paper  in  his  left  hand,  leaving  his  right  hand  free  for  gesticula- 
tion. Madame  Roland  said  in  her  memoirs  that  he  did  not  improvise 
and  that  his  prepared  speeches  were  "strong  in  logic;  full  of  warmth, 
full  of  facts,  sparkling  with  beauty,  sustained  by  a  very  noble  delivery," 
and  that  his  art  was  in  work;  though  in  the  same  breath  she  reproaches 
him  for  his  indolence.  That  he  did  improvise  when  necessary,  as  bril- 
liantly shown  in  his  reply  to  Robespierre,  she  must  have  known. 

But  in  the  preparation  of  his  speeches  he  did  not,  like  Robespierre, 
bend  for  hours  over  his  desk,  grinding  out  a  verbose  manuscript.  He  sat 
and  thought.  His  speeches  were  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  meditations.  He 
always  knew  what  he  wanted  to  convey,  and  he  calculated  the  most 
effective  means  of  conveyance  as  carefully  as  a  general  calculates  his 
strategy.  Contrary  to  Madame  Roland's  impression,  his  speeches  in 
Paris  were  seldom  written  out,  though  many  of  his  more  noble  passages 
were  in  his  mind  when  he  rose.  Not  only  had  he  gone  over  these  in  his 
mind,  but  he  had  spoken  them  orally  to  himself  and  written  them  on 
the  parchment  of  his  memory.  But  when  moved  by  indignation,  some 
of  his  unpremeditated  speeches  were  equal  to  the  best  on  which  he  had 
meditated.  A  close  student  of  the  orators  of  the  Revolution  finds  that 
"no  one  approached  him  in  improvisation,"  since  Robespierre  could  not 
improvise  and  wrote  all  his  speeches,  pronouncing  from  memory  often, 
but  always  with  his  manuscript  before  him;  that  while  Mirabeau  could 
improvise  he  preferred  to  depend  on  speeches  previously  written  and  not 
always  by  himself.18 

He  usually  approached  the  tribune  with  a  languid  gait,  but  the 
moment  he  faced  the  Assembly  he  was  transformed:  instantly  he  was 
dynamic,  dramatic,  with  the  art  of  the  finished  orator,  and  his  first 
words,  so  melodious  and1  deep-toned,  charmed  and  captivated  his 
hearers.  While  his  composition  often  was  studied,  his  delivery  never 
was.  This  came  from  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  and  from  his 
natural  oratorical  instinct.  His  sense  of  drama  was  inherent.  His  ges- 
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tures,  like  his  language,  were  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  taste. 
The  gaudy  flowers  of  rhetoric  he  disdained  as  cheap.  A  student  of  his 
art  who  never  heard  him  has  said  that  "one  feels  that  his  heart  was 
rarely  excited;  but  by  a  power  which  nature  had  given  to  few  men  it 
seems  that  the  truest  enthusiasm  illuminated  his  speeches  and  veiled  the 
calculations  of  his  art."  In  other  words,  his  was  the  supreme  art  which 
hides  itself.30 

His  method  reflects  the  study  of  Demosthenes.  Almost  invariably  he 
began  by  setting  forth  the  points  in  dispute,  or  the  elemental  principles 
involved  in  the  controversy,  with  scrupulous  fairness.  Thence  he  passed 
to  the  discussion,  point  by  point,  marshaling  them  in  an  irresistible 
procession.  This,  his  argument.  Then  came  the  recapitulation  and  con- 
clusion, always  moving  and  majestic.  Unlike  Robespierre  and  Danton, 
his  reasoning  was  compact,  orderly,  unassailable.  But  it  was  his  lan- 
guage, that  of  a  literary  artist,  that  especially  set  him  apart.  Lamartine 
says  that  he  "knew  how  to  communicate  emotion  which  is  the  convic- 
tion of  the  populace."  20  But  his  taste  was  impeccable.  He  never  lowered 
his  standard,  like  Danton,  to  use  the  language  of  the  street,  but  such 
was  his  genius  that  he  entranced  the  rudest  in  the  galleries.  During 
those  turbulent  days,  the  streets  injected  strange  words  into  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  cheaper  orators,  as  Aulard  has  observed,  but  Vergniaud, 
with  whom  the  French  language  was  a  symphony,  never  introduced  one 
discordant  note.  His  familiarity  with  the  literary  classics,  mythology, 
and  history  was  manifest  in  his  illustrations,  never  dragged  in  or  drawn 
out.  They  were  like  brief  lightning  flashes  illuminating  his  point  in  a 
sentence.  One  critic  finds  that  "in  using  familiar  comparisons,  surely 
older  than  Virgil,  Vergniaud  displays  so  much  charm  and  grace  of  style 
that  one  might  believe  one  was  reading  a  passage  from  Homer  or 
Fenelon."  21  An  enemy  of  the  Girondins  sought  to  belittle  his  style 
with  the  complaint  that  he  suggested  "Virgil  or  Racine  transformed 
into  orators,"  while  conceding  that  "he  had  a  sensitive  soul  and  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  an  eloquence  brilliant  and  full  of  images."  *2  It  is  amazing 
that  some  of  Vergniaud's  most  famous  passages  have  been  ascribed  to 
Danton:  the  reference  to  William  Tell  and  the  apple,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Revolution,  "like  Saturn,  devouring  its  own  children."  His 
description  of  the  moribund  nobility  at  Coblenz  as  "pygmies  in  delirium 
who  wish  to  ape  and  imitate  the  Titans,"  illustrates  his  use  of  myth- 
ology. His  rich  imagination,  together  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  made  it  possible  for  him  at  times  to  lift  the  Revolution  to  the 
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heights  of  glory  and  bring  to  the  groveling,  growling  factions  a  mo- 
mentary exaltation  that  purified  their  spirit.  His  attack  on  the  king, 
his  marvelous  oration  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  sentence  of  the 
monarch,  and  his  philippics  against  the  anarchistic  rule  of  the  mobs 
of  the  most  degenerate  days  of  the  Revolution  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  Crastre  notes  that  Vergniaud  never 
uses  a  word  or  phrase  that  shocks,  nor  makes  a  concession  to  the  bad 
taste  of  the  time,  nor  "resorts  to  the  exaggerated  infatuation  for  an- 
tiquity which  David  had  just  made  fashionable";  that  when  he  evokes 
the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  "he  is  always  in  perfect  measure";  that 
he  "avoids  the  grandiloquence  and  emphasis,  those  scourges  of  revolu- 
tionary eloquence";  that,  unlike  Robespierre,  he  never  resorts  to 
bathos.23 

Through  the  recollections  of  his  nephew,  we  are  permitted  to  see 
Vergniaud  in  the  throes  of  composition.  He  never  touched  pen  to  paper 
until,  through  meditation,  his  thoughts  and  even  his  phrases  were 
mobilized  and  made  to  march.  His  contemporary  critics,  intent  on  their 
charge  of  apathy  or  indifference,  comment  on  his  pensive  and  aloof 
manner,  even  in  company,  his  mind  seemingly  remote  from  the  scenes 
about  him.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  moments  his  mind  was  at  work 
on  a  speech,  apparently  spontaneous,  that  would  stir  the  Assembly  and 
affect  the  nation.  When  ready  to  prepare  a  discourse  or  make  his  out- 
line, he  seldom  seated  himself  at  a  table.  More  often  he  would  sink 
into  a  low  chair,  "cross  his  legs  and  write  on  his  knee,  using  small 
squares  of  paper."  If  the  speech  or  memoir  was  for  publication,  he 
would  send  these  scraps,  one  by  one,  to  the  printer,  "and  he  had  barely 
ended  when  it  was  already  printed."  When  printed,  however,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  long  polishing — but  it  had  been  polished  only  in  his  mind. 

In  Pierre  Cartellier's  statue,  the  artist  gives  his  own  impression  of 
Vergniaud  in  the  preparation  of  a  speech.  Here  we  have  him  in  his  room 
at  night,  covered  only  with  a  short  coat,  his  feet  and  legs  bare  as 
though  he  had  risen  from  his  bed  at  the  bidding  of  a  thought  or  image 
for  a  speech  in  preparation.  On  the  table  beside  him  are  a  lamp,  some 
papers,  a  volume  of  Demosthenes.  The  concept  is  not  impossible,  but 
it  rests  wholly  on  the  artist's  imagination. 

Such  was  the  orator  with  whose  orations  we  shall  become  familiar  as 
we  progress. 
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IV 

However,  Vergniaud's  significance  in  the  Revolution  was  not  due 
alone  to  his  eloquence,  important  as  that  was.  Of  the  four  great  figures, 
he  alone  was  an  undeviating  champion  of  the  democracy  that  the 
Revolution  was  to  give  to  the  nineteenth  century.  In  almost  every 
detail,  his  conception  of  a  good  society  was  identical  with  that  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  philosopher  of  American  democracy  visited 
Bordeaux  at  the  time  when  Vergniaud  was  on  the  threshold  of  his  bril- 
liant career  at  the  bar.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  find  that  two 
such  congenial  souls  had  met,  but  in  the  correspondence  of  neither  is 
either  mentioned.  At  that  time  Vergniaud  had  no  political  significance 
or  aspirations.  Even  so,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  had  no  contact  with 
the  American  who  had  prepared  a  bill  of  rights  for  submission  by  the 
king.  They  had  the  similar  conviction  that  feudalism  was  doomed  and 
ought  to  be ;  a  similar  conception  of  democracy  as  the  good  society  rest- 
ing on  liberty,  equality,  law,  and  the  natural  rights  of  man — a  society 
determined  by  the  majority  and  protected  from  despotism  by  a  Con- 
stitution. Both,  instinctively  republican,  doubted  the  possibility  of  an 
orderly  republic  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Revolution,  and  both  would 
have  been  content  with  a  democratic  constitutional  monarchy,  provided 
the  king,  in  good  faith,  accepted  the  new  order.  Both  sympathized  with 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  peasantry  and  had  contempt  for  the  degenerate 
nobility  that  lolled  about  the  court.  Both  championed  religious  tolera- 
tion, while  opposing  the  then  reactionary  social  and  political  policy 
of  the  depraved  hierarchy  of  France  that  had  made  itself  the  militant 
defender  of  the  governmental  oppression  of  the  poor.  It  was  when  the 
court  arrayed  itself  against  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  and  called  in  a 
coalition  of  the  despots  of  Europe  to  suppress  them  that  both  pinned 
their  hopes  on  a  republic.  But  they  were  as  one  in  their  hatred  of  the 
anarchy  of  the  mob,  the  confusion  of  liberty  with  license,  the  senseless 
massacres,  and  the  Terror,  as  inevitably  tending  to  destroy  democracy 
and  usher  in  reaction  under  dictatorial  rule.  Had  Vergniaud  been  an 
American,  he  would  have  been  a  supporter  of  Jefferson;  had  Jefferson 
been  a  Frenchman,  he  would  have  supported  the  views  of  Vergniaud. 
Both  were  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Montesquieu  and  Locke,  and 
neither  was  blindly  enamored  of  the  sentimental  society  of  Rousseau, 

It  was  just  here  that  Vergniaud  was  unique  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution.  Rousseau  dominated  the  revolutionary  thinking  of  the 
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nation,  and  it  was  on  this  that  Robespierre  built  his  popularity.  True, 
in  his  great  speech  of  October,  1791,  Vergniaud  did  obeisance  to  the 
fashion  by  referring  to  Rousseau  as  "the  immortal  philosopher/'  but  in 
his  speech  of  April,  1793,  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  he  vigorously  refuted 
the  popular  interpretation  of  the  social  contract.  He  did  not  believe  that 
rags  and  poverty  implied  virtue,  that  property,  honestly  earned,  implied 
vice;  nor  did  he  have  faith  in  a  Utopia  for  humanity.  In  the  Convention 
he  submitted  his  concept  of  a  bill  of  rights  and  had  it  adopted:  "The 
rights  of  man  in  society  are  equality,  liberty,  safety,  property,  social 
guarantees,  and  resistance  to  oppression/'  He  did  not  accept  the  idea 
of  the  demagogues  that  liberty  released  citizens  from  obligations. 
"Absolute  liberty  belongs  only  to  the  savages,"  he  said.  "The  obliga- 
tions of  service,  of  care,  of  work,  of  danger,  and  even  of  affection  are 
reciprocal  between  the  nation  and  the  citizen.  Attack  this  fundamental 
truth,  or  rather  this  sentiment  of  mutual  obligation  on  which  social 
harmony  reposes,  and  you  release  all  private  passions."  And  in  his 
great  speech  on  the  Constitution  made  on  May  8,  1793,  when  mobs, 
clamoring  for  his  blood,  were  howling  in  the  streets  and  galleries,  he 
insisted  that  the  Constitution  had  to  guarantee  liberty,  equality,  justice, 
and  the  maintenance  of  property.  "I  would  like  to  distinguish  in  the 
Constitution  the  organic  part  of  the  government  and  the  moral  institu- 
tions which  make  the  government  beloved,  which  correct  the  faults  and 
perfect  the  qualities  of  the  national  character,  which  inspire  that 
enthusiasm  for  the  country  to  which  the  Greeks  owed  the  day  of 
Marathon,  and  to  which  we  ourselves  owe  the  palms  which  we  have 
gathered  in  the  gorges  of  the  Argonne." 

Thus  he  was  an  enemy  of  all  dictatorships,  including  that  of  the 
proletariat,  because  he  believed  in  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit; 
and  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Marat,  it  became  fashionable  to 
deride  and  denounce  commerce  and  industry,  he  stood  forth  as  their 
stout  defender. 

Politically,  Vergniaud  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  Bordeaux,  the 
mercantile  capital  of  France,  into  whose  port  poured  merchandise  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  whence  went  forth  the  products  of  the 
valley  of  the  Garonne.  He  was  proud  of  its  great  commercial  houses  and 
its  industries,  of  its  harbor  crowded  with  vessels  of  commerce  from  all 
nations.  This  constant  contact  with  the  outside  world  had  the  effect  of 
broadening  the  vision  of  the  people  of  Bordeaux.  The  commercial  rela- 
tions with  England  created  there  an  appreciation  of  English  institutions. 
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The  spirit  and  environment  was  that  of  a  prosperous  middle  class, 
keenly  appreciative  of  the  importance  of  commerce  and  industry,  and 
this  respect  for  property  entered  into  Vergniaud's  concept  of  a  good 
society.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Revolution  could  effect  a  complete 
regeneration  of  society  overnight,  but  he  had  faith  that  free  institutions, 
based  on  liberty  and  equality,  would  raise  the  social  and  economic 
status  of  the  workers.  He  differed  from  the  Marats  in  that  he  proposed 
to  raise  the  submerged,  the  dispossessed,  without  pulling  down  the 
more  fortunate  who  had  accumulated  property  through  honest  enter- 
prise. 

Thus  in  his  great  speech  on  the  Constitution,  combating  the  fan- 
tasies of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  he  ridiculed  the  extreme  idea  of  a 
return  to  nature,  that  "republicans  can  sustain  themselves  only  by 
virtue,  and  virtue  is  corrupted  by  wealth."  With  feudalism  destroyed 
and  the  dynasty  dead,  he  wished  a  prosperous  Republic,  the  fields  in- 
tensively and  profitably  cultivated,  industries  humming  with  activity, 
with  ships  of  trade  crowding  the  harbors.  He  scorned  the  preference 
of  dreamers  for  "an  austere  government,  poor  and  warlike."  In  that 
case,  he  said,  "be  consistent,  like  Lycurgus,  and,  like  him,  share  the 
land  with  all  the  citizens;  proscribe  forever  the  metals  which  human 
cupidity  tears  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  bury  even  the  assignats 
which  might  aid  luxury,  and  let  struggle  and  war  be  the  sole  work  of 
the  French."  Yes,  "stifle  their  industry,  put  in  their  hands  only  the  saw 
and  the  ax;  wither  by  infamy  the  exercise  of  the  useful  trades;  dis- 
honor the  arts,  and  above  all,  agriculture."  Yes,  "have  foreigners  con- 
duct your  commerce,  helots  cultivate  your  land,  and  make  subsistence 
depend  upon  your  slaves." 

Then,  satirizing  the  extremists: 

"Thus  the  legislator  would  be  a  man  who  would  say  to  the  French: 
'You  have  fertile  plains — sow  no  grain;  excellent  vineyards — make  no 
wine;  your  land,  by  the  abundance  of  its  products  and  the  variety  of 
its  fruits,  can  furnish  the  needs,  the  necessities,  and  the  delights  of  life — 
do  not  cultivate  it.  You  have  rivers  by  which  your  departments  can 
transport  their  different  products,  and,  by  happy  exchange  throughout 
the  whole  Republic,  create  equilibrium  of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction — 
do  not  navigate.  You  are  born  industrious — take  care  to  have  no  manu- 
factures. The  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  lend  you  their  waves  to 
establish  communication  of  circulation  of  wealth  with  all  the  people 
of  the  globe — be  careful  to  have  no  ships.'  The  only  thing  lacking  to 
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add  to  this  language:  'In  your  temperate  climate  the  sun  shines  upon 
you  with  a  gentle  and  kindly  light — renounce  it;  and,  like  the  unfortu- 
nate Laplander,  bury  yourself  six  months  in  the  cellar.  You  have 
genius — force  yourselves  not  to  think.  Degrade  the  works  of  nature, 
abjure  your  quality  as  men,  and,  in  order  to  run  after  an  ideal  per- 
fection and  chimerical  virtue,  render  yourselves  like  beasts  of  the 
fields.3 " 

This,  applied  to  the  period,  was  the  language  of  common  sense,  but 
unfashionable  and  even  dangerous,  and  it  was  seldom  heard. 

Some  historians,  ardently  pro-Robespierrean  or  pro-Dantonian,  have 
criticized  him  as  indifferent  to  democracy  in  that  he  believed  that 
government  by  men  of  education  and  talents,  "the  aristocracy  of  in- 
tellect," was  best  for  society,  and  that  in  the  good  society  the  protection 
of  property  was  inseparably  associated  with  the  rights  of  men.  Un- 
doubtedly, like  Jefferson  again,  he  believed  that  the  sound  functioning 
of  democracy  depends  on  trained  leadership;  and  just  as  Jefferson 
established  the  University  of  Virginia  and  fought  for  popular  education, 
the  first  act  of  Vergniaud  as  a  commissioner  of  his  department  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Revolution  was  to  urge  the  extension  of  educational 
facilities  into  the  country  districts  for  the  peasants.  More  than  Mira- 
beau,  more  than  Robespierre  the  first  of  the  totalitarian,  more  than 
Danton  the  opportunist,  Vergniaud  was  a  democrat. 

He  certainly  had  no  faith  in  a  government  dominated  by  the  ignorant, 
by  irresponsible  street  mobs,  by  ne'er-do-wells,  adventurers,  criminals, 
and  anarchists  to  whom  the  reasonable  restraints  of  government  are 
"undemocratic."  His  idea  of  democracy  was  the  rule  of  the  majority 
under  competent  leadership,  and  not  a  dictatorship  of  fanatic  and 
anarchistic  minorities  imposing  their  will  by  terror.  This  was  not  an 
idea  favored  by  demagogies  in  1792  and  1793.  The  "democracy"  of 
Marat,  and  in  the  final  stage  even  of  Robespierre,  was  the  "democracy" 
acclaimed  by  the  totalitarians  of  our  own  day. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  on  racial  questions 
he  was  an  advanced  liberal.  No  community  was  harder  hit  by  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  colonies  than  Bordeaux.  During  the  agita- 
tion for  emancipation,  the  military  regiment  in  which  he  was  captain 
protested  against  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  as  economically  destructive 
of  the  interests  of  the  city.  Whether  Vergniaud  was  in  accord  with 
this  action  we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  Certain  it  is  that  his  warm- 
est admirer  and  disciple,  Ducos,  whose  family  was  gravely  compromised 
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financially  by  the  act,  supported  emancipation.  But  we  do  have  the 
record  as  to  Vergniaud's  position  on  the  political  rights  of  the  emanci- 
pated blacks.  When  Gensonne  proposed  in  the  Assembly  a  decree  pro- 
claiming these  rights,  Vergniaud  intervened  with  these  words: 

"I  propose  that  the  political  rights  of  the  colored  men  should  not  be 
decreed  but  recognized  and  solemnly  proclaimed.  This  equality  of 
rights  is  independent  of  all  your  decrees,  of  all  human  power;  they 
hold  it  from  the  sovereign,  the  same  who  fixed  your  rights  as  well  as 
theirs,  from  nature.  I  demand,  then,  that  the  first  words  of  Article  2 
should  be  put  at  the  end  of  the  preamble,  and  drawn  up  in  these  terms: 

"  'The  National  Assembly  recognizes  and  consequently  decrees  that 
the  mulattoes  and  free  negroes  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  whites.' " 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  there  was  none  more  prescient 
and  prophetic.  His  speeches  from  1792  until  his  execution  read  like 
history  written  half  a  century  later — as  prophetic,  and  yet  as  futile,  as 
the  speeches  of  Winston  Churchill  from  1933  to  1939.  Because  of  the 
trend  toward  the  domination  of  irresponsible  demagogues  and  mobs,  he 
foresaw  and  predicted  anarchy  and  terrorism,  the  destruction  of  liberty 
and  the  Republic,  the  defeat  of  democracy,  and,  in  the  inevitable 
reaction,  the  return  of  despotism  under  military  and  dictatorial  regimes; 
and  all  came  to  pass  precisely  as  he  had  predicted,  and  for  the  very 
reasons  that  he  gave. 

Did  he,  therefore,  become  a  counter-Revolutionist?  Even  though  he 
foresaw  the  end  of  the  Republic,  disgust  never  brought  regret  over  the 
pristine  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Like  Jefferson,  he  knew  that  these 
would  ultimately  prevail.  When  some  Girondins  turned  in  despair  to 
federalism,  he  rejected  it;  when  others  fled  the  vengeance  of  the 
Commune,  he  remained  at  his  post,  fighting  to  the  end  like  the  Roman 
senators;  when  others  turned  on  Paris,  he  never  lost  his  love  for  it, 
refusing  to  indict  a  vast  population  for  the  anarchy  of  a  few  blood- 
thirsty fanatics  and  assassins. 

V 

And  here,  too,  he  was  almost  unique,  for  he  cherished  no  hates  and 
sought  no  revenge.  Marat,  Hebert,  and  their  gangs  of  the  street  he 
despised;  Robespierrean  poses  and  imitations  bored  him;  and  while 
he  regretted  Danton's  lapses  in  moments  of  passion,  he  admired  his 
genius  and  knew  that  normally  his  heart  was  generous.  He  sought  con- 
tinually to  reconcile  the  factions  that  melted  momentarily  in  the  warm 
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glow  of  his  moving  eloquence.  The  purity  of  his  heart,  the  conceded 
nobility  of  his  character  and  opinions,  to  which  all  French  historians 
bear  witness,  sometimes  awed  the  very  dregs  of  the  gallery.  Levasseur 
de  la  Sarthe,  of  the  Mountain,  and  a  bitter  political  opponent,  was  to 
write  that  Vergniaud  was  "incapable  of  real  hatred,  and  if  he  shared 
his  party's  acrimony  he  did  not,  like  them,  carry  it  outside  the  tribune." 
This  political  enemy  found  his  speeches  unique  because  of  the  absence 
of  personalities.24  He  once  brushed  Marat  aside  with  a  contemptuous 
sentence  and  once  made  a  stinging  reference  to  Robespierre's  habit  of 
hiding  away  in  a  physical  struggle,  as  on  the  loth  of  August  and  the 
2nd  of  September,  but  these  flings  were  most  exceptional. 

The  character  of  the  man  in  this  respect  can  best  be  illustrated  from 
his  speeches. 

Thus  he  said,  on  March  13,  1793: 

"Equality  is  presented  to  you  under  the  aspect  of  two  tigers  who  tear 
each  other  to  pieces.  See  it  rather  in  the  guise  of  two  brothers  who 
embrace  each  other.  Thus  equality,  daughter  of  nature,  instead  of 
dividing  men,  unites  them  by  the  bonds  of  universal  fraternity.  It  is 
that  which  can  make  your  happiness  and  that  of  the  world." 

And  again,  on  April  10,  1793: 

"Some  men  seem  to  have  their  patriotism  consist  in  making  tears  to 
flow;  I  would  like  to  consummate  it  with  love." 

And  again,  the  famous  passage  Cartellier  was  to  engrave  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  for  the  Luxembourg  at  the  entrance  to  the  Senate 
after  the  orator's  head  had  fallen: 

"When  for  the  first  time  the  people  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
sun  which  they  called  the  father  of  nature,  do  you  believe  that  it  was 
enveloped  in  the  clouds  that  bring  the  tempests?" 

From  no  other  leader  of  the  Revolution  could  these  words  have  come. 
Lamartine  truly  says  that  "he  had  doctrines  and  no  hatreds,  the  thirst 
for  glory  and  no  ambition — immortal  in  the  annals  of  France."  25 

VI 

His  political  ideas  are  clear  enough,  but  what  were  his  ideas  about 
religion?  Aulard,  in  an  article  on  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Girondins, 
describes  Vergniaud  as  "the  most  pagan  of  the  Girondins"  and  "the 
least  religious."  He  concludes  that  Vergniaud  "was  a  philosopher  if 
there  ever  was  one."  26  The  point  raised  is  well  worth  considering  in 
the  painting  of  a  portrait  of  the  greatest  of  the  orators. 
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Some  things  we  know.  His  earliest  intellectual  contacts  were  with  the 
Jesuit  priest  who  was  his  tutor,  and  the  Jesuit  College  of  his  native 
town.  His  parents  were  devout  and  his  uncle  was  a  priest.  He  prepared 
for  an  ecclesiastical  career  in  the  famous  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  in 
Paris.  When  Aulard  quotes  Vergniaud  as  speaking  of  the  "wasted  years" 
in  Paris,  he  would  have  us  believe  that  he  referred  to  his  religious 
studies,  when  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  idle  inter- 
lude of  the  years  he  lingered  in  the  capital  after  leaving  the  seminary. 
His  renunciation  of  a  priestly  career  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  re- 
nunciation of  religion.  He  had  merely  found  himself  temperamentally 
unfitted  for  priestly  pursuits.  Then,  too,  it  is  noteworthy  that  some  of 
his  most  celebrated  cases  at  the  bar  were  in  defense  of  priests.  Denounc- 
ing the  accuser  of  a  priest  he  was  defending,  he  asked:  "Have  you, 
then,  dispensation  from  respecting  the  priesthood?  Is  it  permitted  to 
you  to  trample  on  ...  religion  and  to  outrage  her  ministers?"  2T  In 
another  case,  involving  an  abbe  he  represented,  he  paid  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  nobility  of  the  priestly  calling.28  In  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
nun  who  sought  an  inheritance  after  forty  years  in  a  convent,  he  re- 
proved her  thus:  "You,  who  since  reason  began  to  enlighten  your  soul 
on  the  sublime  ideas  of  religion,  and  who  at  an  age  when  the  world 
must  have  had  many  charms  for  your  heart,  made  a  dedication  of  this 
heart  to  the  Divinity." 

But  more  revealing  is  his  speech  in  the  cathedral  in  Bordeaux  in 
welcoming  constitutional  priests.  "Nature  has  made  us  all  equal"  he 
said.  "Religion  unites  us  by  still  closer  ties — she  has  made  us  all 
brothers.  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  God  of  Nations.  He  will  cover  the 
Constitution  with  his  holy  protection.  In  the  temples  you  will  see  the 
flag  of  liberty  floating  in  the  shadow  of  the  standard  of  the  Cross." 
Again,  in  welcoming  four  bishops  to  a  session  of  the  Friends  of  Equality, 
he  said;  "In  the  annals  of  history  you  will  be  an  object  of  gratitude. 
Religion  will  owe  to  you  the  return  of  her  early  dignity." 

Even  in  the  struggle  with  the  priests  in  rebellion  as  the  enemy  armies 
were  approaching  the  frontier,  when  these  priests  were  the  spearhead 
in  the  fight  against  the  Revolution,  Vergniaud  was  more  than  tolerant. 
He  favored  their  deportation  to  rid  the  nation  in  a  crisis  of  enemies 
in  the  rear,  but  even  more  to  prevent  their  massacre  in  the  event  of 
reverses  in  the  field.  When  a  man  of  the  Mountain  proposed  banishing 
them  to  a  desolate  island,  Vergniaud  protested  warmly  against  such 
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inhumanity.  He  proposed  that  they  be  sent  to  any  country  sympathetic 
to  their  views  that  would  receive  them. 

True,  on  the  night  before  his  execution  he  declined  proffered  religious 
ministrations,  but  with  courtesy  and  thanks.  Never  once  from  his  lips 
an  atheistic  syllable.  He  was  permeated  with  the  liberal  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  to  him  this  meant  religious  toleration,  not 
proscription.  He  thought  a  combination  of  Church  and  State  bad  for 
both;  he  opposed  the  tyrannical  political  power  the  French  Church  had 
exercised  for  centuries;  he  could  not  reconcile  its  militant  and  fanatic 
support  of  feudalism  and  the  tyranny  of  kings  with  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  he  had  no  reverence  for  the  morals  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics  of  the  day  when  a  man  like  Talleyrand  rose  from  the  bed 
of  his  mistress  to  write  a  pastoral  letter  in  her  boudoir.  But  his  conflicts 
with  the  Church  were  very  moderate  for  the  times.  When,  long  before 
the  king's  arrest,  the  Roland  group  proposed  to  order  him  to  dismiss 
the  priest  of  his  choice  and  substitute  a  constitutional  priest  as  his  con- 
fessor, it  was  Vergniaud  who  protested  that  the  choice  of  a  confessor 
was  a  matter  for  the  king's  conscience.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  in- 
tolerance in  his  blood;  nor  is  there  a  word  among  the  millions  that 
he  uttered  on  which  to  hang  the  charge  that  he  was  an  infidel. 

VII 

Some  historians,  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  was  the  glory  of  the 
Girondins,  have  ascribed  to  him  the  leadership  of  that  brilliant  but 
temperamental  group  of  men.  The  segment  of  the  Convention  popularly 
called  the  party  of  the  Gironde  was  better  known  as  the  Brissotins  until 
1792.  When  the  remarkable  group  of  deputies  from  the  Gironde  ap- 
peared and  a  new  tone  was  given  the  Assembly  by  the  genius  and 
eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  the  reasoned  wisdom  of  Gensonne,  and  the  fiery 
oratory  of  Guadet,  the  erstwhile  Brissotins,  with  whom  the  deputies 
of  the  Gironde  had  general  ideological  sympathies,  came  to  be  known  as 
the  party  of  the  Gironde,  though  its  members  came  from  all  parts  of 
France. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been  a  political  group  more  brilliant,  ver- 
satile, more  devoted  to  an  ideal,  more  noble  in  its  aspirations,  more 
appealing  in  its  charm,  talents,  and  genius;  and  never  a  party  less 
susceptible  to  discipline.  Poets,  philosophers,  scientists,  novelists,  dram- 
atists, artists,  pamphleteers,  journalists,  and  orators:  each  member  was 
a  law  unto  himself  and  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  In  truth, 
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there  was  no  party  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word.  Brissot,  who 
more  than  any  other  could  be  called  the  leader,  knew  there  was  no 
party  to  lead.  "Undoubtedly  they  have  a  center,"  he  wrote,  "but  it  is 
that  of  love  of  liberty  and  reason;  they  have  contacts,  but  they  are 
those  which  unite  colleagues  whose  tastes  are  the  same."  29  Brissot  was 
to  denounce  the  assumption  that  he  was  the  chief  of  a  party  as  a 
Robespierrean  calumny.  Meillan,  one  of  the  group,  testifies  that  "we 
were  so  little  disposed  to  form  a  party  that  the  mere  thought  of  a 
contrived  measure  revolted  us,"  since  "each  one  of  us  wanted  to  be 
independent  and  to  conduct  himself  in  his  own  way."  United  in  a  com- 
mon aspiration,  each  was  an  uncompromising  individualist  as  to  method. 
Among  them  there  were  groups,  and  these  did  not  mingle  often.  There 
was  the  salon  of  the  charming  Madame  Condorcet,  permeated  with  the 
atheism  and  spirit  of  the  Encyclopedia;  and  the  salon,  or  meeting  place, 
of  the  rasher  of  the  group  in  the  apartment  of  Vala2£.  Madame  Roland 
in  her  famous  salon  was  able  to  dominate  a  number  of  idolaters  utterly 
devoted  to  her.  And  in  his  apartment  in  the  Place  Vendome,  Vergniaud 
held  court  with  frequent  luncheons  and  dinners  attended  by  the  bril- 
liant men  of  the  Department  of  the  Gironde.  It  was  partly  because 
Brissot  assiduously  attended  the  meetings  of  them  all  that  he  was 
assumed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  party.  Vergniaud  scarcely  ever  was  seen 
at  the  house  of  Valaze  or  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Condorcet,  whose 
husband  appeared  frequently  at  the  house  of  Vergniaud;  and  though 
he  was  in  and  out  of  Madame  Roland's  and  dined  there  on  invitation, 
he  was  never  attached  to  her  apron  strings. 

The  Girondins  were  united  only  twice — on  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  and  on  the  war  with  Austria.  Macaulay  was  to  conclude  that 
"when  we  compare  their  conduct  with  the  conduct  of  any  other  party 
which  acted  or  suffered  in  the  French  Revolution,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  their  superiority  in  every  quality  except  that  single  quality  which 
at  such  times  prevails  over  any  other — decision."  30  This,  however,  must 
be  qualified;  there  was  decision,  but  each  member  made  his  own.  Their 
almost  religious  zeal  for  social  regeneration  through  the  extermination 
of  feudalism,  their  passion  for  the  freedom  of  the  human  spirit,  their 
sense  of  justice,  their  instinctive  democracy,  their  hatred  of  anarchy, 
their  dream  of  an  ideal  democratic  republic  with  liberty  linked  with 
order,  impart  to  their  failure  a  melancholy  interest.  Most  of  them  were 
very  young,  many  under  thirty,  and  most  were  precipitate,  rash  in 
action.  It  was  the  noble  idealism  of  the  dreamer  who  knew  how  to  die 
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that  drew  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde  to  them,  Aulard  aptly  says: 
"When  one  speaks  of  the  politics  of  the  Girondins,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  one  merely  points  out  certain  traits  of  resemblance  among 
very  different  men  who  obeyed  no  one  leader  and  almost  never  had  one 
concerted  plan." 31  And  then  he  adds:  "This  party  without  discipline  had 
no  more  undisciplined  member  than  Vergniaud."  Perhaps  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  he  profoundly  sympathized  with  their  ideals  and  objec- 
tives and  gave  them  his  support  without  being  actually  a  member  of 
the  party.  Paganel,  who  knew  him  well,  says  that  Vergniaud,  whom 
"they  [the  Girondins]  were  so  proud  to  possess,  belonged  to  it  less 
through  his  own  ambition  and  his  political  opinions  than  through  the 
sentiments  of  honor  and  a  sort  of  fraternity  of  arms."  32  In  truth,  he 
was  not  a  party  man;  or,  as  Brissot  phrased  it,  "he  carried  to  too  high 
a  degree  the  insouciance  which  accompanies  talent  and  makes  it  go 
alone." 

Even  so,  the  party  tried  to  force  leadership  upon  him,  but  he 
scorned  the  scepter  and  the  crown.  He  had  seen  enough  of  these 
palpitating  young  men  to  know  the  utter  impossibility  of  unification 
or  discipline.  Paganel  senses  his  relations  with  the  party:  "Represent 
to  yourself  a  man  whom  other  men  surround  and  draw  along  with  them, 
who  seeks  no  way  of  escape  but  who  would  remain  there  if  their  circle 
were  broken  and  he  were  left  alone.  Such  was  Vergniaud  among  the 
Girondins."  And  again  we  have  the  word  of  Paganel,  who  was  not  in 
accord  with  Vergniaud,  that  "the  leaders  associated  him  with  their 
ambition  and  never  succeeded  in  making  him  ambitious  for  himself."  8S 

Then,  too,  Vergniaud  was  wise  enough  to  know  his  limitations  and 
where  his  strength  and  weakness  lay.  He  knew  that  nature  had  dis- 
qualified him  for  party  leadership.  He  was  too  much  the  individualist, 
too  superior  to  bend  to  the  intrigues,  bargains,  and  compromises  such 
leadership  entails.  He  knew  his  post  was  in  the  tribune,  and  there  he 
was  the  leader  and  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  party.  The  fluttering 
coterie  of  Madame  Roland  thought  him  lazy,  when  he  was  only  the 
wise  man  who  knew  himself.  Sometimes  the  rasher  members  of  the  party 
complained  of  his  moderation,  when  he  was  only  wiser  in  timing  than 
they.  Time  and  again  he  was  to  cringe  when  one  of  these  hotheadedly 
let  fall  a  phrase  that  became  a  weapon  for  the  enemy.  More  than  once 
we  shall  find  him  rushing  angrily  to  the  tribune  in  an  attempt  to 
recover  ground  thus  lost. 

In  following  his  course,  therefore,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  was 
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really  a  party  of  one  member,  affiliated  with  the  Girondins,  but  not  of 
them.  No  one  knew  this  better  than  Danton.  Dumouriez  says,  in  his 
memoirs,  that  "Gensonne  kept  in  it  to  try  to  lead  it  well;  Vergniaud 
often  disputes  with  them."  3*  In  moments  of  crisis  Vergniaud  invariably 
was  put  forward  by  the  Girondins  as  their  spokesman,  and  while  the 
party  usually  was  proud  of  his  achievement,  some  were  rarely  satisfied. 
Thus  his  tremendous  philippic  against  the  anarchists'  conspiracy  of 
March  10,  1793,  was  not  ferocious  or  personal  enough  for  some;  and 
when,  a  few  days  later,  he  again  appeared  in  the  tribune,  he  began  by 
relieving  the  party  of  responsibility  by  making  it  clear  that  he  spoke 
for  himself  alone.  In  the  last  mad-dog  phase  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Robespierreans  knew  him  as  an  independent,  but  their  lust  for  his 
blood,  due  to  hatred,  born  of  envy,  did  not  permit  the  admission.  It  is 
not  accidental  that  the  historians,  Thiers,  Michelet,  Lamartine,  Louis 
Blanc,  Jaures,  Bire,  Hamel,  Barante,  Mathiez,  and  Aulard — all,  in 
fact — place  him  on  a  pedestal  apart.  He  was  greater  than  the  party  with 
which  he  was  associated. 

VIII 

Though  in  the  last  degenerate  phase  of  the  Revolution  he  was  the 
chief  aversion  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Jacobin  Club  of  Bordeaux,  and,  on  reaching  Paris  as  a  deputy,  he 
had  immediately  associated  himself  with  the  parent  club  on  the  rue 
Saint  Honore,  and  was  its  president  for  a  time.  But  this  famous  society, 
without  which  the  Revolution  would  have  failed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  struggle,  greatly  changed  its  character  in  1792,  when  it  became  the 
instrument  of  Robespierre's  personal  ambition  and  his  sounding  board 
for  the  dissemination  of  baseless  suspicions  and  atrocious  slanders.  We 
shall  find,  a  little  later,  just  how  this  came  about.  Quite  soon  Vergniaud 
discontinued  his  attendance  at  the  club.  The  galleries  there  had  been 
taken  over  by  mobsters  of  both  sexes  who  interrupted  the  speakers  and 
shouted  imprecations,  and  the  speeches  for  the  most  part  had  become 
worse  than  commonplace.  While  Brissot,  Guadet,  and  Louvet  contested 
there  with  Robespierre  in  the  tribune,  to  be  grossly  insulted  by  the 
galleries,  Vergniaud  clearly  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  as  a  deputy 
to  bandy  words  with  a  gallery  mob  and  stayed  away.  He  had  enough 
to  do  in  the  Assembly  and  Convention;  and  his  place  was  there.  De- 
prived of  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  by  his  own  action,  Robespierre  was 
constantly  in  movement  at  the  Jacobins,  denouncing  the  national  repre- 
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sentation  and  questioning  the  loyalty  to  the  Revolution  of  the  Verg- 
niauds  who  confined  themselves  to  their  appointed  sphere.  We  shall 
find  that  after  he,  too,  became  a  deputy  in  the  Convention,  Robespierre 
became  more  conspicuous  by  his  absence  from  the  Jacobins  than  by 
his  attendance.  But  in  time  Vergniaud's  name  was  dropped  from  the 
membership  roll  of  the  club  in  Paris  for  nonattendance  and  nonpayment 
of  dues.  Would  the  ultimate  result  have  been  different  if  he  had  put  his 
intellectual  pride  aside  to  challenge  Robespierre's  pretensions  in  the 
tribune  of  the  Jacobins?  He  never  met  Robespierre  in  verbal  combat  in 
the  Convention  without  scoring  an  easy  triumph,  even  to  awing  and 
silencing  the  hostile  galleries.  Might  he  not  have  been  equally  success- 
ful at  the  Jacobins?  This  may  well  be  doubted.  There  his  voice  would 
have  been  drowned  in  the  screeches  of  the  mad  women  of  the  gallery. 

IX 

Vergniaud's  relations  with  Robespierre  could  never  have  been  cordial 
or  understanding.  Himself  a  philosopher,  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  of 
the  realities,  the  pretentious,  ostentatious  austerity  of  Robespierre  was 
distasteful  to  him.  The  cloistered  lay  priest  of  the  religion  of  Utopia 
did  not  impress  him  as  genuine.  The  rambling  speeches  of  Robespierre, 
stilted,  imitative  of  Rousseau,  spoken,  or  rather  read,  in  a  squeaky 
voice,  monotonous  in  delivery,  were  insufferably  boring  to  him.  He 
thought  Robespierre  a  poseur,  the  idol  of  small  minds  and  of  neurotic 
women,  his  talents  mediocre,  and  his  much  vaunted  patriotism  a  mere 
ladder  for  his  ascent  to  dictatorial  power.  He  knew  him  to  be  a 
demagogue,  and  he  despised  demagogy.  He  never  entered  the  rooms  of 
Robespierre  in  the  home  of  the  carpenter,  but  others  have  described 
them,  crowded  with  pictures  and  busts  of  the  "incorruptible/7  a  veritable 
shrine  of  self -worship;  and  from  this,  which  must  have  amused  him,  he 
got  his  measure  of  the  priest  who  presided  there. 

Then,  too,  Vergniaud  was  very  human,  with  his  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  Robespierre  was  something  more  or  less  than  human  and  in  a 
constant  state  of  fermentation.  And  then  Vergniaud  had  no  faith  in  the 
practicability  of  Robespierre's  Utopia.  His  contempt  was  that  of  a 
genius  for  a  laborious  plodder.  Just  as  it  was  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud 
that  contributed  mightily  to  the  demolishment  of  the  throne  and  the 
creation  of  the  Republic,  it  was  the  mob  of  Robespierre  that  was  to 
destroy  the  Republic  and  recreate  the  throne. 

In  temperament,  one  was  the  antithesis  of  the  other.  Robespierre  was 
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consumed  by  envy  and  out  of  his  envy  came  hate;  Vergniaud  envied 
no  one  and  hated  no  one.  In  all  history  there  has  been  nothing  more 
dramatic  than  the  duels  of  these  two  men — Vergniaud  fighting  for  a 
soundly  functioning  democracy  and  a  republic  resting  on  liberty  and 
law;  Robespierre,  from  the  wings,  using  the  mobs  in  the  streets,  galleries, 
and  clubs  to  set  up  a  dictatorship  through  the  purging  of  his  enemies 
with  the  aid  of  the  guillotine.  Without  the  pikes,  the  daggers,  the 
clamor  of  the  mobs,  Robespierre  would  have  been  helpless  before  the 
genius  of  Vergniaud  in  the  tribune,  and  this  was  a  constant  irritation 
to  the  vanity  of  the  former.  On  the  two  supreme  occasions  when  they 
meet  in  verbal  combat,  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  them.  Robespierre  was 
poisoned  by  his  jealousy  that  amounted  to  insensate  hate,  and  he  never 
was  to  forgive  Vergniaud  his  intellectual  superiority  and  the  Ciceronian 
quality  of  his  eloquence. 

In  his  eagerness  physically  to  destroy  Vergniaud,  Robespierre  made 
use  of  Marat.  This  man's  murderous  hate  of  the  great  orator  was  the 
tribute  that  vulgarity  pays  to  virtue.  Vulgar,  a  maniac  in  appearance, 
clamoring  for  heads  and  ever  more  heads,  always  destructive  and 
literally  without  a  constructive  thought,  this  demagogue  of  the  gutters 
seemed  to  Vergniaud  on  a  level  with  the  criminal  gangster,  and  he  was 
prone  to  dismiss  him  with  a  shrug  of  contempt.  Marat  was  an  early 
exponent  of  government  by  assassination,  which  has  been  revived  in  our 
own  time  by  totalitarian  regimes.  His  incitations  to  the  poor  to  murder 
and  pillage  were  never  accompanied  by  sane  plans  for  their  social  or 
economic  regeneration.  One  can  only  conclude  from  the  record  that 
Vergniaud  found  him  either  abnormally  vicious  or  insane. 

X 

Of  the  bloody  triumvirate,  Vergniaud  had  respect,  and  a  qualified 
admiration,  for  Danton  alone,  and  this  feeling  must  enter  into  any 
portrait  of  the  Eagle  of  the  Gironde.  The  Revolution  had  lifted  Danton 
from  obscurity  and  he  thrived  on  turmoil.  Despite  Rarthou's  and 
Aulard's  labored  denials,  we  must  conclude  that  Danton  was  not  incor- 
ruptible, while  Vergniaud  was  incapable  of  venality.  Danton  had  a 
violent  temper  and  robust  passions,  and  he  could  be  cruel  and  ruthless, 
but  in  normal  mood  he  was  kindly,  generous,  and  even  affectionate. 
Entirely  free  from  the  envy  that  consumed  Robespierre,  instead  of 
turning  on  brilliant  men  of  genius  with  fanatic  hate,  he  admired 
them  and  made  no  secret  of  his  admiration.  Even  in  the  last  stages 
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of  the  bitter  party  struggle,  in  following  Vergniaud  in  the  tribune  after 
his  speech  on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  he  was  capable  of  saying,  "Vergniaud 
has  just  told  us  great  and  immortal  truths." 

Danton  Js  manner  was  rude  and  boisterous,  his  language  often  the 
vulgar  language  of  the  street;  and  this  shocked  the  sensibilities  of 
Madame  Roland,  who  transmitted  her  distaste  to  others  of  her  coterie 
and  thus  made  inevitable  the  major  tragedy  of  the  Revolution.  Danton's 
eloquence  was  that  of  nature,  without  much  conscious  art,  his  speeches 
short,  sharp,  more  like  Napoleon's  to  his  army  than  like  Cicero's  in  the 
Senate.  He  reasoned  less  than  he  proclaimed;  he  did  not  persuade,  he 
commanded;  he  did  not  convince,  he  intimidated.  In  London  he  could 
have  moved  a  Hyde  Park  mob,  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  would 
have  been  heard  with  distaste,  while  Vergniaud  could  have  swayed  the 
mob  and  charmed  the  Commons. 

Freed  from  the  fury  of  the  fight,  Danton's  heart  was  good.  If  in 
moments  of  passion  he  indulged  in  violence,  he  suffered  afterward  the 
pricks  of  conscience.  His  mind  was  strong,  but  his  principles  and  policies 
were  those  of  an  opportunist  politician.  But  he  was  one  of  the  few 
leaders  whose  vision  embraced  Europe.  Behind  the  spellbinder  of  the 
crowd  was  the  diplomat  and  statesman.  Therefore  he  understood  Ver- 
gniaud and  sought  his  friendship,  and  Vergniaud  understood  and  appre- 
ciated Danton's  power. 

Paganel,  who  admired  them  both,  found  in  them  "striking  points  of 
resemblance"  in  that  "both  of  them  believed  in  the  inviolability  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  tribune,  both  through  too  much  disdain  for  their 
enemy  irritated  his  audacity  and  repelled  fortune  and  the  gods."  85 

Admiring  the  ardent  young  men  of  the  Girondins  for  their  talents 
and  revolutionary  fervor,  there  was  only  one  among  them  Danton  could 
really  understand,  and  that  was  Vergniaud.  He  recognized  his  genius, 
thrilled  to  his  moving  eloquence,  and  was  warmed  by  his  tact,  his  vision, 
his  reasonableness,  kindliness,  common  sense.  We  shall  find  that  when 
Danton  sought  to  weld  the  factions  and  still  their  clamors,  it  was 
Vergniaud  alone  among  the  Girondins  who  was  moved.  When  on  the 
eve  of  the  immolation  of  the  Girondins,  Danton  made  his  final  gesture 
of  reconciliation,  he  spoke  "not  to  the  simple-minded,"  as  he  phrased 
it,  but  to  those  of  judgment  and  understanding,  and  he  turned  pointedly 
to  Vergniaud.  In  the  dramatic  attempt  at  reconciliation  in  the  forest 
near  Paris,  we  shall  find  Vergniaud  willing  to  accept  the  extended 
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hand,  with  most  of  his  co-partisans  clinging  to  their  resentments  of 
the  past. 

One  cannot  but  believe  that  with  the  union  of  Danton  and  his 
followers  of  the  clubs  and  streets  with  Vergniaud  and  the  Girondins, 
the  conspiracy  of  Marat  and  Robespierre  would  have  been  confounded 
and  the  Republic  saved. 

XI 

Just  as  Vergniaud  was  free  from  hatreds,  he  was  not  marred  by  envy. 
That  he  was  a  lovable  man  we  must  assume  from  the  unvarying  tender- 
ness with  which  his  political  enemies,  aside  from  the  most  virulent,  and 
all  the  historians  paint  him;  from  the  passionate  devotion  of  his  friends; 
from  the  affectionate  letters  of  Madame  Ducos  and  her  sister;  from  the 
fact  that  Ducos  and  Fonfrede  sacrificed  their  lives  for  him.  Simple, 
natural,  unpretentious,  open  in  his  manner,  tolerant  of  opposing  opin- 
ions and  of  the  weaknesses  of  frail  humanity,  calm  and  serene,  singu- 
larly free  from  a  desire  for  power,  he  won  the  hearts  of  his  associates. 
If  his  seeming  indifference  annoyed,  it  did  not  alienate  them.  That  he 
sought  glory  through  achievement  in  the  tribune  we  must  believe,  but 
it  was  not  for  personal  advancement.  His  critics  among  his  friends 
complained  that  they  could  not  arouse  his  personal  ambition.  Given 
to  meditation  and  dreaming,  his  pensive  manner  was  a  relief  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowding,  snarling  throng.  His  genius  for  friendship  met 
with  a  natural  response.  He  loved  society,  expanded  in  that  of  beautiful 
and  clever  women  and  brilliant  men,  and  he  gave  a  mellow  glow  to 
conversation  with  his  genial  humor.  He  had  his  lighter  side,  and  though 
he  lived  with  Moli&re  and  Racine,  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  with 
Seneca  and  Montesquieu,  with  Plutarch's  men  and  the  Greek  historians, 
he  kept  a  scrapbook  of  light  verse,  composed  some  himself,  and  some- 
times recited  his  own  verses  with  great  glee. 

Women  were  fond  of  him,  and  though  he  enjoyed  their  society  he 
never  married.  Typically  bourgeois  as  to  family  life,  it  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  that  he  remained  single.  Devoted  to  his  sister  and  her 
husband,  as  his  letters  attest,  he  followed  the  details  of  their  family 
life — the  simple  things,  the  birth  of  children,  the  illnesses  of  the 
nursery,  the  gossip  of  the  neighbors,  the  prospect  of  the  crops,  the 
state  of  business.  But  another  side  of  his  nature  favored  the  salons, 
and  he  was  always  happy  at  Talma's,  where  Julie  drew  about  her 
poets,  players,  orators,  and  statesmen.  Even  in  the  darkest  days  of 
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the  Revolution,  he  frequented  the  Comedie-Frangaise  and  the  Theater 
of  the  Republic.  He  astonished  those  who  saw  him  at  the  theater  when 
the  Girondins  were  being  hunted  by  assassins  and  most  were  in  hiding. 
When  a  friend  remonstrated,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  do  my  duty," 
he  said,  "let  Paris  do  hers,"  and  he  turned  to  the  play.  He  was  utterly 
fearless  and  probably  a  fatalist.  He  never  cringed  nor  crawled  nor  hid 
himself,  as  was  Robespierre's  custom  on  the  eve  of  tumultuous  events. 
Dismissing  as  stupid  the  theory  of  some  historians  that  he  voted  for  the 
king's  death  through  fear,  Louis  Blanc,  by  no  means  partial  to  the 
Girondins,  comments:  "Vergniaud  was  afraid?  Vergniaud  afraid!  He 
who  was  ready  to  give  his  head  in  testimony  to  this  republican  faith, 
he,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  Gironde  which  carried  valor  to  the  point 
of  injustice.  No,  Vergniaud  did  not  know  fear.  He  had  never  known 
it  in  his  life."  36 

XII 

"Immortal  in  the  annals  of  France,"  wrote  Lamartine  of  Vergniaud. 
History  has  put  him  in  her  pantheon.  In  the  story  of  a  statue  we  have 
an  indication  of  the  fluctuation  of  his  popularity  with  the  rulers  of 
France  in  the  succeeding  years.  His  head  fell  in  the  autumn  of  1793. 
A  few  months  later,  Danton  died  upon  the  scaffold,  and  soon  thereafter 
came  the  execution  of  Robespierre.  The  Republic  died  with  Vergniaud 
and  his  companions,  as  many,  if  not  most,  French  historians  agree. 
The  anarchy  of  the  mob  Vergniaud  had  fought  was  finally  crushed  by 
the  artillery  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Consulate  Napoleon  dominated  held 
power.  Two  years  after  the  death  of  Vergniaud,  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
genius  in  the  Senate;  and  ten  years  after,  Pierre  Cartellier,  the 
sculptor,  was  commissioned  by  Napoleon  to  make  a  heroic-size  statue 
of  the  orator  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  leading 
to  the  Senate  chamber  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  Vergni- 
aud had  been  imprisoned.  The  Corsican  genius  found  much  to  respect 
in  the  Girondins  and  to  admire  in  Vergniaud,  who  heroically  had  fought 
with  logic  and  eloquence  the  mobs  that  artillery  alone  could  silence. 

In  a  workshop  in  the  Sorbonne,  Cartellier  worked  on  the  statue, 
completed  in  1805,  and  senators  entering  the  Senate  daily  looked  upon 
one  of  the  greatest  parliamentarian  orators  of  all  time.  There  the  statue 
remained  throughout  the  regime  of  Napoleon. 

With  Waterloo  came  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  brothers  of 
Louis  who  had  deserted,  if  they  had  not  conspired  against,  him  in  his 
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hour  of  need.  The  blackly  reactionary  Louis  XVIII  and  his  playboy 
brother  Charles  X  could  have  had  no  pleasant  memories  of  Vergniaud. 
It  was  he  whose  flaming  eloquence  aroused  all  France  against  the 
emigres,  described  by  him  so  aptly  as  "pygmies  in  delirium  imitating 
the  Titans";  and  it  was  he  who  denounced  the  royal  brothers  as  bad 
brothers  as  well  as  traitors.  And  so,  on  their  return,  Vergniaud,  so  long 
dead,  was  still  anathema,  and  Cartellier's  statue  was  removed  from  the 
Luxembourg. 

Whether,  when  Louis-Philippe  ascended  the  throne,  the  figure  of 
Vergniaud  again  adorned  the  Luxembourg,  as  has  been  said,  is  not 
certain,  though  it  would  be  pleasant  to  know  that  again  parliamentar- 
ians looked  upon  the  figure  of  the  man  who  set  them  an  example  in 
eloquence,  probity,  and  nobility.  Certain  it  is  that  when  Napoleon  III 
became  king,  the  statue  was  not  restored.  Napoleon  the  Little  did  not 
share  the  appreciation  of  Napoleon  the  Great. 

After  that,  for  many  years,  the  statue  by  Cartellier  disappeared 
entirely.  Fifty  years  had  passed  when  Vatel,  advocate  of  the  bar  of 
Paris,  to  whose  long  and  exhaustive  researches  we  are  indebted  for  so 
many  details  of  the  orator's  life,  began  a  search  for  the  statue  and,  in 
1872,  found  it  in  a  timber  yard  or  stoneyard  of  a  man  named  Piatier. 
It  had  been  exposed  to  weather  and  was  so  blackened  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  recognize. 

When  Piatier  learned  whose  face  and  figure  it  was,  and  the  artistic 
and  historical  value  of  the  statue,  he  placed  it  at  the  disposition  of  the 
National  Museum.  There,  for  some  illogical  reason,  it  was  thought 
appropriate  that  it  should  find  an  abiding  place  in  Versailles,  which  has 
no  association  with  Vergniaud's  career.  But  so  long  as  France  remains 
a  democratic  Republic,  based  on  a  Constitution,  with  liberty  resting  on 
law,  Vergniaud  will  remain  a  symbol  for  the  thoughtful. 

We  will  now  follow  his  romantic  and  dramatic  career  in  chronological 
order. 


CHAPTER  II 
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ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  anyone  in  the  ancient 
town  of  Limoges  could  have  directed  the  inquisitive  stranger  to  the 
home  of  Pierre  Vergniaud,  who,  while  not  rich,  was  comfortably  pro- 
vided for  by  his  enterprises  and  the  neat  little  fortune  of  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  successful  merchant.  The  couple  were  not  inter- 
lopers, since  the  families  of  both  were  of  the  old  bourgeoisie  of  the 
province.  The  family  of  the  great  orator  of  the  Revolution  had  followed 
the  custom  of  keeping  a  record  of  family  events  in  a  book  called  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Livre  de  raison,  which  contained  some  notations 
as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  notation  which  interests 
us  is  that  referring  to  the  marriage  of  Vergniaud's  parents,  written  by 
the  father:  "Jesus  Marie  Joseph,  I  have  married  Catherine  Baubiat, 
on  the  3rd  of  February  1750.  May  God  bless  us  and  give  us  his  holy 
peace  and  benediction— Vergniaud." x  The  father  owned  houses  in 
Limoges  and  land  in  the  vicinity;  and,  as  the  contractor  and  purveyor 
of  the  king,  supplying  food  for  the  garrison  at  Limoges,  he  had  familiar 
contacts  with  the  public  functionaries,  and  especially  with  Turgot,  the 
great  statesman  and  minister,  then  intendant  of  the  province.  Together 
with  his  wife  he  owned  four  substantial  houses  in  the  town,  leasing 
three,  furnished,  at  good  rentals.  These  were  all  in  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  three  streets,  Clocher,  du  Murier,  and  Gaignolle.  The  family 
occupied  the  house  in  the  rue  du  Clocher.  Two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  were  occupied  by  shops.  On  the  second  floor  were  four  rooms,  one 
very  small,  and  a  kitchen,  and  the  third  floor  was  similarly  laid  out. 
There  were  two  rooms  and  a  storage  room  on  the  top  floor.2 

The  street  of  the  orator's  nativity  has  changed  little  in  appearance 
even  to  this  day,  the  houses  retaining  the  roofs  extending  over  the 
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street,  so  typical  of  the  province.  This  region  is  still  dominated  by  the 
steeple  of  the  Church  of  Saint-Michel-des-Lions,  where  the  orator  was 
baptized.  On  the  day  of  his  birth  the  father  meticulously  wrote  in  the 
family  record: 

"Jesus  Marie  Joseph.  Today,  May  3ist,  1753,  the  day  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  son  Pierre  Victurnien  Ver- 
gniaud  was  born  and  has  been  baptized  on  the  same  day  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  Church  of  Saint-Michel-des-Lions.  M.  Pierre  Vic- 
turnien Dassier  was  godfather,  Mile.  Catherine  Baubiat,  widow,  silk 
thrower,  and  my  aunt,  was  the  godmother.  May  God  give  us  all  his 
holy  benediction.'7  3 

Thus  the  child  was  to  bear  the  name  of  both  his  father  and  grand- 
father. The  parents  were  devout  Catholics,  and  on  their  marriage,  three 
years  before,  the  Bishop  of  Limoges  had  given  a  dispensation  for  two 
of  the  three  bans.  Within  six  hours  of  his  birth  Vergniaud  was  borne 
to  the  parish  church  for  the  christening.  In  the  register  of  baptisms  at 
Saint-Michel,  the  name  of  the  child  was  registered  as  "Vergniau,"  but 
Vatel,  going  back  to  the  register  of  marriage,  found  the  family  name 
recorded  as  it  is  known  in  history.  After  the  ceremony  at  Saint-Michel, 
we  may  be  sure  there  was  a  feast  and  a  frolic  at  23  rue  du  Clocher. 

The  father  of  Vergniaud  was  then  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  happily 
married,  and  prosperous.  Having  aspirations  for  his  son,  he  determined 
to  give  him  a  thorough  education,  and,  before  he  was  old  enough  for 
college,  the  Abbe  Roby,  a  master  of  ancient  languages,  formerly  of  the 
Jesuit  College  in  Limoges,  was  introduced  into  the  household  to  super- 
vise his  preliminary  training.  The  boy  made  remarkable  progress,  and 
it  is  probable  that  his  love  for  the  classics  began  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  priest's  teaching.  In  due  course  he  entered  the  Jesuit  College  of 
his  native  town,  where  his  intellectual  precociousness  was  soon  manifest. 
It  was  in  his  third  year  at  college  that  his  unusual  promise  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  statesmen,  certainly  the  wisest 
and  most  liberal  of  the  ministers  of  the  king.  Being  a  friend  of  Ver- 
gniaud's  father,  Turgot  was  in  the  house  in  the  rue  du  Clocher  one  day 
when  the  young  student  was  persuaded  to  recite  a  fable  he  had  com- 
posed in  verse.  The  great  man,  exceptional  in  his  appraisal  of  qualities, 
was  astonished  and  delighted.  The  wit  and  grace  of  the  composition 
pleased  him,  but  he  was  also  impressed  by  the  deep  musical  tone  of 
the  voice,  the  perfection  of  modulation  and  enunciation,  and  the  aptness 
of  the  gestures.  He  thought  he  recognized  a  future  orator  or  philosopher. 
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From  that  moment  Turgot  was  to  play  a  major  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  genius  of  Vergniaud.  Brilliantly  educated  at  the  College 
du  Plessis  and  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  in  Paris,  familiar  with  men 
distinguished  by  birth,  reputation,  and  talents  from  all  over  Europe, 
noted  as  an  economist  and  liberal  philosopher  to  whom  Voltaire  paid 
homage,  constructively  concerned  with  the  economic  and  social  status 
of  the  poor,  he  had  no  pose.  Usually  sober  and  reserved,  he  could  be 
gay  and  amusing  among  real  friends  about  the  festive  board.  An  Aca- 
demician himself,  he  loved  to  poke  gentle  fun  at  the  Academy;  an 
intimate  friend  of  Voltaire,  he  was  amused  by  the  crudities  of  his  polit- 
ical economy;  a  friend  of  Diderot,  he  ridiculed  his  bad  taste.  In  the 
dreadful  famine  years  he  gave  all  he  had  and  went  into  debt  to  assist 
the  starving  peasants  of  his  province.  It  was  his  privilege  first  to  recog- 
nize the  genius  of  Vergniaud  and  to  make  possible  its  flowering. 

II 

After  the  recitation  of  the  fable,  Turgot  gave  more  than  casual  notice 
to  the  youth,  having  him  frequently  at  his  house  and  table,  probing 
his  possibilities,  paying  him  the  compliment  of  a  great  man's  serious 
conversation.  His  faith  in  his  protege  was  established  when  ill  fortune 
fell  upon  the  father.  In  1770  a  terrible  famine,  which  Turgot  thought 
the  worst  in  the  memory  of  man,  brought  misery  and  starvation  to  the 
region.  The  rye  crop  almost  entirely  failed,  and  the  corn  and  buckwheat, 
on  which  the  peasants  lived,  failed  entirely.  Help  was  impossible  from 
the  neighboring  provinces,  since  they  too  were  stricken.  In  localities 
where  the  price  of  grain  had  been  lowest,  the  cost  mounted  to  fantastic 
heights.  Since  transportation  was  on  mule  back,  this  almost  doubled  the 
price  of  grain. 

These  conditions  made  it  utterly  impossible  for  Vergniaud's  father, 
purveyor  to  the  garrison  of  Limoges,  to  meet  his  obligations,  and 
brought  his  financial  ruin.  A  man  of  strict  business  integrity,  he  sold 
his  farm  in  the  neighborhood  to  discharge  his  obligations,  but  he  never 
was  to  recuperate  his  fortune.  The  four  houses  in  town  and  his  wife's 
dowry  were  saved,  but  the  future  of  the  young  genius  was  enveloped 
in  shadows. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Turgot  came  to  the  rescue.  He  urged 
that  Pierre  continue  his  education  in  the  famous  College  du  Plessis  in 
Paris,  where  he  himself  had  received  his  training.  Vergniaud  had 
finished  his  course  in  mathematics  and  the  humanities  in  the  Jesuit 
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College  in  Limoges,  but  the  College  du  Plessis  was  noted  for  the  intel- 
lectual achievements  of  its  faculty  and  for  the  later  distinction  of  its 
students. 

But  how  meet  the  expense?  Turgot  was  familiar  with  a  house  in 
Paris  destined  for  young  men  from  Limoges — the  College  de  Chanac 
on  the  rue  de  Bievre,  where  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Dubois  had  been 
a  foundation  scholar.  There  were  several  scholarships  offered  by  certain 
foundations,  and  Turgot  procured  one  of  these  for  his  protege.  The 
prizes  ranged  from  229  to  446  livres.  It  is  probable  that  Turgot  made  a 
secret  contribution,  and  A.  M.  Alluaud,  who  had  married  Vergniaud's 
sister  Marie  and  who  owned  a  porcelain  factory  in  Limoges,  is  known 
to  have  given  assistance.  Thus  the  eighteen-year-old  Pierre  went  to 
Paris. 

A  microscopic  investigation  by  the  patient  Vatel  failed  to  find  any 
record  of  Vergniaud's  life  in  Du  Plessis,  but  his  studies  there  are 
reflected  in  his  speeches,  showing  the  excellence  of  his  classical  training. 

At  this  time  he  contemplated  an  ecclesiastical  career.  On  finishing  at 
Du  Plessis,  he  entered  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  of  the  Sorbonne, 
where  courses  were  offered  in  theology,  canon  law,  and  philosophy. 
Since  this  is  precisely  the  career  followed  by  Turgot,  it  is  probable  that 
the  statesman  directed  Pierre's  education  in  Paris.  Vergniaud  apparently 
finished  the  three-year  course  required  at  the  seminary.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  he  himself  has  said  so,  that  he  passed  through  an  ecclesiastic 
novitiate.  But  like  his  preceptor  Turgot,  he  concluded  before  the  end 
that  he  felt  no  call  in  the  priestly  life;  and  when  his  uncle,  the  prior 
of  the  Bernardines,  suggested  sourly  that  one  priest  in  the  family  was 
enough,  he  abandoned  the  ecclesiastic  career.  This  was  in  1775  or  1776. 

It  was  then  that  he  entered  upon  the  three  or  four  years  of  Parisian 
drifting  that  he  was  always  to  look  upon  as  "the  wasted  years/' 

III 

The  three  or  four  years  that  followed  Saint-Sulpice  are  mostly 
uncharted.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  employment.  A  young  man  in  his  early  twenties,  fascinating 
in  conversation  and  captivating  to  women,  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  he  sowed  the  usual  wild  oats,  but  no  gossip  in  corroboration  has 
come  down  to  us.  Just  how  or  where  he  lived  we  do  not  know,  though 
an  occasional  letter  implies  that  his  father  and  Alluaud  sent  remittances. 
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Some  biographers  have  said  that  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  society 
and  that  he  frequented  the  salons,  notably  that  of  Thomas  of  the 
Academy,  to  whom  he  had  been  presented  by  Turgot.  There,  certainly, 
he  was  often  found,  and,  since  success  in  one  salon  opened  the  doors 
to  others,  he  may  possibly  have  penetrated  into  those  of  some  of  the 
famous  women  who  were  Turgot's  favorites.  However,  it  is  not  of 
record  that  he  knew  any,  with  the  exception  of  the.  Countess  de 
Maleyssie,  with  whom  he  was  on  such  familiar  terms  that  when  remit- 
tances failed  during  the  carnival  of  1779,  he  took  refuge  in  her 
CMteau  de  Maugarny,  near  Montmorency. 

This  was  the  period  of  his  literary  aspirations.  He  wrote  clever  light 
verse  which  was  sometimes  published.  A  devotee  of  Racine  and  Moliere, 
a  lover  of  the  drama  and  the  opera,  we  may  be  sure  he  haunted  the 
theaters,  and  there  is  positive  evidence  that  he  attempted  a  play.  Among 
his  papers  we  find  a  revealing  letter: 

"Circumstances  have  decided  me  to  try  to  produce  in  public  a  work 
without  the  slightest  pretensions.  It  is  the  first  step  which  I  have  made 
in  the  career  of  the  theater,  and  assuredly  the  last.  I  have  promised  the 
corrections  which  are  asked;  if  they  are  not  sufficient,  all  is  said,  and  I 
will  bury  my  unfortunate  child  forever."  4 

Since  some  corrections  were  promised,  it  is  clear  that  the  young 
dramatist  had  not  only  written  a  play  but  had  submitted  it  to  an  actor 
or  producer;  and  since  there  is  no  further  reference  to  be  found,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  corrections  were  not  enough,  or  that,  through 
indifference,  they  were  never  made. 

To  this  period,  ;too,  is  ascribed  a  possible  novel  by  Vergniaud.  After 
his  death,  a  man  of  Limoges  died,  leaving  in  his  library  a  printed  novel 
in  which  he  had  written  that  it  was  the  work  of  Vergniaud.  This  man, 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vergniaud's  house,  was  probably  a  boy- 
hood friend  to  whom  he  might  have  disclosed  the  secret  of  its  author- 
ship. It  was  called  The  Republican  Lovers,  and  it  is  credited  on  the 
title  page  to  one  Berenger  of  Geneva.  Since  the  plot  revolved  around 
politics  in  Geneva,  with  which  Vergniaud  could  hardly  have  been 
familiar,  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  written  by  him  alone;  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  during  his  Paris  days  he  may  have  been  a 
friend  of  the  young  Swiss  and  have  collaborated  in  the  composition, 
for  Berenger  was  a  real  person  and  was  in  Paris  at  the  time.  The 
novel  is  immature  and  abounds  in  flowery  passages  which  soon  after- 
ward were  so  obnoxious  to  Vergniaud's  taste.  The  book  had  little  cir- 
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culation,  but  when  Vatel  made  his  investigation  two  copies  were  in  the 
library  in  Bordeaux. 

Certain  it  is  that  during  his  Paris  days  he  kept  a  notebook  in  which 
he  both  composed  and  copied  light  amusing  verse  and  epigrams,  but 
his  literary  aspirations  were  not  to  be  realized  in  verse,  fiction,  or  drama. 

IV 

Occasionally  the  young  genius  found  himself  penniless,  and  it  was 
then  that  he  wrote  home.  In  November,  1778,  we  find  him  writing  from 
the  chateau  of  the  Countess  de  Maleyssie,  where  he  was  staying  for 
a  few  days.5  This  lady's  town  house  was  in  the  rue  Poissonniers  and  her 
chateau  was  near  Montmorency.  She  was  evidently  a  sympathetic  friend. 
"I  have  just  arrived  from  the  country,"  he  wrote,  "where  I  was  obliged 
to  spend  ten  days  at  the  house  of  the  Countess  de  Maleyssie  because 
I  did  not  have  a  penny,  and  I  came  back  yesterday  evening  because 
I  foresaw  my  father  would  have  the  kindness  to  send  me  some  money."  6 

Occasionally  he  sent  his  sister  Marie  the  gossip  of  Paris,  and  some 
items  are  interesting  in  view  of  his  later  career  in  the  Revolution.  One 
day  he  wrote  that  "the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  has  returned  from 
America"  and  "brings  some  interesting  news." 7  Later  he  wrote  of  the 
"early  accouchement  of  the  queen,"  and  soon  thereafter  of  the  birth 
of  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  and  of  amusing  incidents  connected  with 
the  event.  "The  happy  accouchement  of  the  queen,  whose  health  is 
getting  better  and  better,"  he  wrote.  "Fete  was  given  on  this  occasion 
by  the  dancers  of  the  opera  at  Vaux  Hall  of  the  Foire  Saint-Germain. 
You  pay  a  louis  for  entrance  and  the  money  will  be  given  as  a  dot  for 
some  young  girl.  They  say  that  the  girls  of  Paris  [streetwalkers] ,  in  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  asked  permission  of  the  lieutenant  of  police  to 
follow  so  good  an  example  and  they  were  refused.  They  had  also,  some 
time  ago,  asked  permission  to  arm  a  warship  which  was  to  be  called 
Concitoyen,  which  did  not  have  effect.  I  cannot,  however,  give  guaran- 
tees as  to  the  last  piece  of  news,  but  the  other  is  perfectly  true." 8 

Thirteen  years  later,  as  president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Vergniaud  was  to  welcome  the  young  princess,  with  Louis  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  to  the  protection  of  the  parliament  while  the  patriots  were 
storming  the  Tuileries. 

Meanwhile,  discouraged  by  the  futility  of  his  literary  ambition,  and  a 
bit  conscience-stricken  by  the  drain  upon  his  family,  Vergniaud  deter- 
mined to  seek  employment.  In  the  salon  of  Thomas  he  had  met  M, 
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d'Ailly,  director  of  the  Vingtiemes  (revenue  office),  who  had  offered  him 
a  place  in  his  office  with  a  tentative  promise  of  a  later  transfer  to 
Limoges.9  But  he  found  the  clerical  work  uninspiring  and  depressing. 
Just  why  he  lost  his  job  does  not  appear,  but  it  was  clearly  his  own 
fault.  Knowing  how  unhappy  it  would  make  his  father,  he  did  not 
inform  him,  and,  since  he  was  presumably  on  salary,  his  position  was 
impossible.  But  bad  news  finds  eager  wings,  and  when  his  father  heard 
it,  he  was  persuaded  that  Pierre  had  sacrificed  his  position  in  search  of 
pleasure — a  supposition  not  unreasonable  in  the  Paris  of  those  days. 
Now  thoroughly  contrite,  Vergniaud  wrote  Alluaud  of  his  anxiety  over 
his  father's  misconception.  He  had  become  quite  humble.  "These  times 
are  passed  and  must  be  forgotten,"  he  wrote.  "I  will  do  so  without 
regret.  They  are  far  from  being  dear  to  my  memory,  and  whatever 
was  said  to  my  father  about  my  conduct  it  was  certainly  not  pleasure 
which  turned  me  from  my  duty.  I  put  in  your  hands  my  interests  with 
my  father  since  you  are  so  good  as  to  charge  yourself  with  it.  ...  I  am 
overcome  with  melancholy  which  takes  from  me  the  use  of  my  faculties. 
.  .  .  My  heart  rarely  shares  the  false  joy  painted  on  my  face.  ,  .  .  I 
reveal  to  you  a  character  which  is  not  a  very  amiable  one,  but  which 
I  hope  will  not  change  your  sentiments." 10 

Clearly,  Vergniaud  was  in  the  throes  of  a  moral  crisis,  not  too  rare 
among  young  men  on  the  threshold  of  life.  He  certainly  was  not  vicious, 
but  he  had  drifted  lazily  in  a  dream  world  having  no  resemblance  to 
reality.  His  heart  was  sound.  The  genius  within  him,  seeking  an  outlet, 
had  been  driven  from  pillar  to  post.  These  three  or  four  years  were  not, 
in  truth,  the  "wasted  years"  he  thought  them,  but  they  were  not  without 
their  pathos.  Having  abandoned  the  priestly  vocation,  he  found  himself 
at  loose  ends,  groping  in  the  darkness  of  uncertainty,  unsure  of  himself, 
unable  to  appraise  himself — a  craft  without  a  rudder,  bobbing  about 
crazily  on  the  surface  of  the  Parisian  sea.  But  now  farewell  to  the 
Muses  and  goodbye  to  Paris  and  its  charms.  Again  his  thoughts  turned 
to  an  ecclesiastical  career,  and  he  wrote  to  Alluaud:  "The  years  that  I 
have  lost,  I  do  not  know  how,  led  by  hopes  that  never  have  been 
realized,  come  back  unceasingly  to  my  mind.  ...  If  I  believed  the 
ecclesiastical  state  would  procure  me  an  existence  which  I  could  not 
obtain  by  another  career,  I  would  return  to  it,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  be  by  inconsistency.  I  took  it  in  the  first  place  without 
knowing  what  I  was  doing.  I  left  it  because  I  did  not  like  it,  and  I  will 
return  to  it  only  by  necessity.  I  am  writing  today  to  my  father.  His 
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advice  and  yours  will  decide  me.  If  it  were  possible  to  earn  my  living 
in  any  other  way,  I  would  prefer  it  without  doubt,  but  my  decision 
is  taken  and  I  await  only  my  father's  answer  and  yours*"  X1 

Again  the  uncle,  Dom  Frangois  Vergniaud,  prior  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  of  Saint-Leonard-de-la-Chaume,  called  into  family  conference, 
frowned  upon  the  suggestion.  This  uncle  appears  throughout  in  the  role 
of  a  bad-tempered  critic  rather  than  as  a  friend.  Angrily  he  wrote  to 
Alluaud  that  his  nephew's  "conduct  is  inconceivable  after  what  he  has 
done  in  Paris"  and  that  Alluaud  should  "make  him  realize  how  wrong 
he  is  not  to  have  decided  on  a  career  at  his  age."  But  the  prior,  formerly 
a  soldier  who  had  fought  at  Fontenoy,  Rocoux,  and  Lawfeld,  did  not 
realize  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  youth  whose  genius  demanded  its 
special  field  and  no  other. 

V 

An  unintentional  eavesdropper  determined  the  career  of  Vergniaud. 
Returning  to  Limoges,  the  disillusioned  youth  moped  about  the  house 
of  his  sister,  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  melancholy  and  discouragement. 
One  day  Alluaud  heard  a  voice  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  listened. 
Vergniaud  was  improvising  a  speech.  Astonished  by  his  facility  and 
eloquence,  the  elegance  of  the  phrasing,  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and 
the  robust  reasoning,  Alluaud  revealed  himself,  to  the  young  man's 
consternation.  The  thought  flashed  on  Alluaud  that  Pierre  had  talent 
for  the  bar,  and  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  study  law.  Vergniaud 
replied  that  nothing  would  suit  him  better,  but  that  a  period  of  prepara- 
tion entailing  expense  was  necessary  and  he  did  not  have  the  means. 
Alluaud  instantly  assured  him  that  he  would  see  him  through.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  within  a  few  days  Vergniaud  took  the  diligence  for 
Bordeaux,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  brilliance  of  its  bar.  He 
would  appear  there  as  an  obscure  stranger,  but  as  the  diligence  rattled 
over  the  ruts,  he  recalled  an  evening  in  the  salon  of  Thomas  in  Paris 
when  he  had  met  the  famous  M.  Dupaty,  president  of  the  Parliament 
of  Bordeaux,  a  writer,  orator,  jurist,  and  philosopher,  with  whom  he 
had  talked.  Had  he  not  urged  Vergniaud  to  study  law  and  promised  his 
assistance  were  he  to  study  in  Bordeaux?  Perhaps  Dupaty  would  re- 
member him.  He  did  not  realize  that  he  was  not  easy  to  forget. 
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VI 

Vergniaud  reached  Bordeaux  on  April  20,  1780,  in  contrite  mood, 
with  the  determination  to  apply  himself  assiduously  to  study.  At  this 
time  the  Queen  of  the  Midi,  as  Bordeaux  was  called,  had  a  population 
of  150,000.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  numerous  towers,  and 
twelve  gates  gave  access.  Three  fortresses  stood  guard  over  its  security. 
More  than  one  civilization  had  left  its  imprint  on  the  town — that  of  the 
Roman  occupation  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had  given  the 
city  its  cathedral;  and  now  the  eighteenth  century  had  given  the  town 
the  beautiful  promenades.  Vergniaud  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Grand  Theater,  of  which  the  people  were  justly  proud. 
Guadet,  nephew  of  Vergniaud's  colleague,  who  knew  the  Bordeaux  of 
the  time  of  Vergniaud,  tells  us  in  his  Les  Girondins  that  the  people 
were  of  all  countries,  naturally  eloquent,  expansive,  overflowing  with 
enthusiasm,  generous,  but  inconstant  and  mocking,  and  that  it  was  a 
common  observation  of  the  time  that  "the  people  of  Bordeaux  are  the 
Athenians  of  France."  Politically,  the  spirit  of  Montesquieu,  its  favorite 
son,  hovered  over  the  town.12  To  understand  the  Vergniaud  of  the 
Revolution,  one  must  understand  Bordeaux. 

On  arriving,  Vergniaud  scoured  the  strange  city  in  search  of  a  cheap 
pension,  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  with  a  lawyer.  "I  will  make  every 
effort  to  deserve  what  you  do  for  me,"  he  wrote  Alluaud,  "and  to  efface 
the  bad  impression  which  my  past  conduct  must  have  left  upon 
you."  13  Two  weeks  later  he  had  "visited  or  others  have  seen  for  me  all 
the  procurators  of  Bordeaux"  but  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  place 
for  the  moment.  Monsieur  Chaigne,  procurator  of  the  Parliament,  had 
permitted  him  to  work  in  his  house  and  was  trying  to  find  for  him  a 
pension  near  by,  but  having  been  unable  to  find  one  for  less  than  20  ecus, 
Vergniaud  decided  "to  remain  where  I  am,  where  they  keep  me  at 
50  livres."  14  Even  so,  his  funds  were  dwindling  to  the  vanishing  point. 
He  had  plunged  on  books,  and  his  letter  to  his  father  asking  funds  for 
their  payment  remained  unanswered.  He  had  purchased  a  dictionary  by 
Ferrieres  in  two  volumes  and  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  seven  vol- 
umes, and  since  "these  contain  the  principles  of  practice  and  of  written 
law,"  he  begged  that  24  livres  be  sent,  "since  the  books  were  too  valu- 
able to  lose."  In  this  orgy  of  book  buying  he  had  "made  [his]  accounts 
so  badly  that ...  if  you  do  not  come  to  my  rescue,"  he  wrote  to  Alluaud, 
"I  will  be  much  embarrassed  on  the  second  of  next  month,  which  is  the 
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day  my  rent  is  due."  During  these  first  weeks  he  wrote  his  benefactor 
that  he  hoped  to  "obtain  a  post  in  law  on  the  return  of  the  Parliament," 
which  was  in  recess.  Since  hearing  some  of  the  advocates,  he  wished 
to  begin  the  practice  as  soon  as  possible.  Egotistic,  perhaps,  but  the 
egotism  of  genius,  soon  to  be  justified.  These  requests  for  money 
sprinkle  the  letters  of  his  student  days.  Always  fastidious,  he  was  soon 
finding  his  pension  distasteful.  "I  am  looking  for  another  pension,  since 
the  one  where  I  am  begins  to  displease  me  and  the  company  is  bad, 
and  all  the  people  who  were  there  before  me  are,  like  me,  planning 
to  leave." 15 

Soon,  however,  the  courts  reopened,  and  M.  Dupaty,  president  of  the 
Parliament,  returned.  Through  him,  thought  the  struggling  student,  he 
might  attain  his  ends.  He  knew  that  the  distinguished  jurist  and  phi- 
losopher was  fond  of  verses,  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  writing  a 
poem  inscribed  to  him.  This  he  sent  to  Dupaty's  house.  The  response 
was  gratifying.  "I  addressed  him  a  short  poem  and  I  was  so  fortunate 
that  he  found  it  good,"  he  wrote  exultantly  to  Alluaud.  "He  asked  me  to 
come  to  see  him,  recognized  me,  and  covered  me  with  kindnesses.  I  had 
not  hidden  from  him  that  I  had  wasted  all  my  time  in  Paris,  that  I  came 
here  to  repair  it,  and  that  I  needed  to  stop  being  a  burden  to  my  family. 
He  has  promised  to  interest  himself  for  me  with  some  good  advocate 
and  has  made  me  all  possible  offers."  16 

And  the  great  man  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  early  youth,  Vergniaud 
had  found  inspiration  and  guidance  in  Turgot;  and  now  Dupaty  was 
equally  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  penniless  student.  His 
debt  to  these  great  liberals  was  incalculable.  Though  nationally  known 
and  a  favorite  of  Voltaire,  Dupaty  was  only  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  when 
Vergniaud  became  his  protege.  He  was  familiar  with  the  poets,  orators, 
and  philosophers  of  antiquity,  had  developed  in  his  studies  a  pure 
literary  taste,  and  had  an  instinctive  love  for  liberty  and  humanity — 
all  of  which  had  won  him  the  affection  and  admiration  of  Voltaire. 
When,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  had  offered  a  prize  for  a  paper  on 
his  favorite  monarch,  Henry  IV,  Voltaire  had  written  to  congratulate 
him  and  thank  him.  "I  am  about  to  finish  my  career,"  he  wrote  "and 
you  are  beginning  a  very  brilliant  one."  17  When,  in  that  same  year, 
Dupaty,  now  Solicitor-General  in  Bordeaux,  attacked  the  exploiters, 
gamblers,  and  monopolists  and  was  deprived  of  his  post  by  lettre  de 
cachet  and  imprisoned,  Voltaire,  extending  his  sympathy,  wrote,  "On 
the  day  I  learned  of  your  strange  misfortune,  they  were  printing  in 
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Geneva  the  questions  of  the  Encyclopedia,  and  I  put  your  name  beside 
that  of  D'Aguesseau."  When,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI,  he  was 
released  and  restored  to  his  old  post  and  returned  to  Bordeaux,  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  city  crowded  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  in 
welcome.  The  people  acclaimed  him,  pelted  him  with  flowers,  showered 
him  with  verses,  and  he  was  feasted  by  the  bar;  and  when  at  thirty-six 
he  asked  permission  to  retire,  Louis  persuaded  him,  instead,  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux. 

An  event  in  Paris  finally  forced  his  intervention  regardless  of  his 
position  as  a  high  magistrate.  Three  men  he  thought  innocent  had  been 
condemned  by  the  magistrates  of  Paris  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  His 
plea  to  the  king  to  postpone  the  execution  was  granted.  The  resentment 
of  the  Paris  magistrates  was  all  the  greater  because  their  critic  was  a 
member  of  their  corps.  He  went  to  Paris,  visited  the  prisoners,  and, 
convinced  of  their  innocence,  left  them  with  the  promise  "to  follow 
them  until  their  justification  or  until  [his]  death."  When  warned  that 
the  Paris  magistrates  were  related  to  influential  families,  he  replied, 
"My  clients  belong  to  a  still  greater  family — the  whole  of  humanity." 
It  was  only  after  four  years  of  bitter  battling  that  the  Council  of 
Ministers  unanimously  declared  for  the  accused.  After  further  attempts 
at  obstruction — an  incredible  story  of  the  judicial  atrocities  of  the 
time — the  men  were  released.18 

This  remarkable  struggle,  which  aroused  the  interest  of  all  France 
and  of  neighboring  countries,  occurred  under  the  sympathetic  eye  of 
Vergniaud. 

This  was  the  brilliant  humanist  with  whom  Vergniaud  was  to  have 
the  most  intimate  associations  until  Dupaty's  death  a  year  before  the 
Bastile  fell.  His  days  were  passed  in  the  office  of  his  mentor  who  was 
directing  his  legal  studies;  but  at  night,  in  Dupaty 's  house  about  the 
fire,  or,  during  week  ends  and  vacations  in  his  chateau,  the  hours  passed 
in  conversations  on  history,  literature,  music,  art,  eloquence,  and  on 
the  sad  state  of  France  and  its  political  and  social  problems — Attic  days 
and  nights  devoted  to  art,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 

VII 

A  month  after  meeting  Dupaty,  Vergniaud  wrote  to  Limoges:  "I  am 
working  for  M.  Dupaty  .  .  .  while  waiting  till  he  finds  me  a  place. 
I  am  snowed  under  by  work  the  last  ten  days.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
earn  and  what  I  do  not  earn.  ...  If  you  can  send  me  something  for 
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my  daily  expenses,  I  would  be  infinitely  obliged.  M.  Dupaty  told  me 
today  that  tomorrow  we  shall  talk  about  my  affairs."  A  month  later 
arrangements  had  been  made.  Dupaty  had  paid  his  pension  for  two 
months  in  advance,  was  paying  him  400  livres  a  year,  and  was  leaving 
his  mornings  free  for  study  and  observation  at  the  Palace  of  Justice. 
He  put  his  library  at  Vergniaud's  service  and  took  only  a  part  of  his 
evenings.  He  promised  to  find  work  for  him  with  an  advocate  so  he 
could  earn  "even  more  than  [his]  pension."  Of  more  value  was  his 
promise  to  supervise  and  direct  the  young  man's  studies.  So  deeply  im- 
pressed was  Dupaty  with  Vergniaud's  mind  and  conversation  that  he 
hoped  to  have  him  pleading  cases  within  a  year.19 

But  soon  Vergniaud  was  behind  with  his  landlord  and  indebted  to 
his  tailor  and  hairdresser.  The  hairdresser  an  unnecessary  luxury?  Not 
at  all.  He  dined  very  often  with  Dupaty  and  had  to  have  the  hair- 
dresser every  day.  Then,  too,  he  would  like  to  give  something  to 
Dupaty's  lackey,  "who  brings  me  everything  I  need  when  I  am  there" 
(at  Dupaty's  house).  Three  louis  would  put  all  his  affairs  in  order. 

We  find  during  this  period  some  impatience  in  the  household  of 
Alluaud,  and  indignation  in  his  father.  The  young  man  living  on  bor- 
rowed money  had  lofty  notions.  And  now  he  wished  to  give  tips  to  the 
servants  like  a  grand  young  gentleman!  But  the  family  in  Limoges  did 
not  realize  the  relations  that  had  developed  between  the  student  and 
the  master.  Dupaty,  wrote  Vergniaud,  "does  not  treat  me  as  a  secretary 
and  confounds  me  with  the  tone  of  friendship  with  which  he  talks 
with  me."  If  such  a  meeting  of  minds  developed  within  two  months,  we 
may  be  sure  it  was  because  Dupaty,  like  Turgot,  recognized  genius  in 
the  impecunious  young  man.  And  the  philosopher  had  won  the  heart 
of  his  protege.  "No  unfortunate  person  ever  left  his  house,"  he  wrote, 
"without  being  consoled  or  helped.  He  has  a  heart  and  soul  whose 
kindness  I  do  not  know  how  to  paint.  Every  day  he  has  new  kindnesses 
for  me." 20  Meanwhile,  Dupaty  was  urging  him  to  specialize  in  crimi- 
nal law,  "because  he  had  made  a  special  study  of  it  since  he  was  in 
service  in  the  Tournelle"  (criminal  court).  As  a  special  inducement, 
he  promised  that  they  would  talk  over  his  studies  in  the  evenings.  By 
this  time  Vergniaud  had  begun  preparations  for  the  examination  for 
his  bachelor's  degree.  "I  will  let  you  know  what  it  will  cost  and  when 
I  will  be  able  to  take  it,"  he  warned  Alluaud.  It  is  at  this  time  that  we 
find  one  of  the  few  letters  to  his  father,  of  whose  impatience  he  seemed 
a  bit  afraid.  "If  I  aspire  to  happiness,  it  is  in  order  to  share  it  with 
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you,"  he  wrote,  "and  to  return  to  you  in  part,  as  much  as  I  can,  what 
you  have  done  for  me."  It  is  strange  that  he  still  felt  that  the  years  in 
Paris,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  history  and  literature  of  antiquity, 
saturating  himself  with  philosophy,  putting  his  mind  in  order  for 
straight  thinking,  and  nurturing  the  soil  for  the  flowering  of  his  genius, 
were  "wasted  years." 

He  was  much  preoccupied  at  this  time  with  the  persecution  of 
Dupaty,  at  whose  house  he  was  dining  "three-fourths  of  the  time."  The 
infamous  nature  of  this  persecution  by  a  jealous  segment  of  the  Parlia- 
ment is  related  in  one  of  Vergniaud's  letters  describing  the  means 
resorted  to  in  building  up  a  case  against  his  benefactor.  The  atrocious 
attempt  was  made  by  the  confessor  of  a  young  printer  to  bully  him  into 
giving  false  testimony  tending  to  show  that  Dupaty  had  ordered  the 
printing  of  some  pamphlets  against  the  Parliament.  The  confessor  was 
threatening  the  boy  with  damnation  in  hell,  with  a  beating,  and  with  the 
galleys  for  life,  if  he  refused;  and  promising  that  if  he  gave  the  perjured 
testimony,  he  would  go  to  heaven,  get  a  job  with  any  printer  he  might 
choose,  and  would  "advance  rapidly  and  become  famous  as  a  printer 
himself."  A  week  later,  Vergniaud  wrote  with  glee  that  a  courier  had 
arrived  from  Paris  ordering  the  suspension  of  the  proceedings  as  to  the 
pamphlets,  with  the  king's  observation  that  one  hour's  study  of  the 
complaints  had  convinced  him  that  Dupaty's  conduct  had  been  irre- 
proachable, and  his  continuance  in  his  post  was  ordered.21 

While  preparing  for  his  examination,  Vergniaud  was  living  in  the  rue 
Sainte-Catherine  with  a  candy-and-pastry  merchant  named  Govet. 
Again  he  was  in  financial  difficulties,  and  he  had  borrowed  a  louis. 
"I  confess  that  I  owe  18  livres  to  the  hairdresser  and  the  laundress," 
he  wrote.  It  is  evident  that  Dupaty  did  not  realize  his  protege's  neces- 
sities, though  he  promised  from  time  to  time  "to  straighten  out  [their] 
accounts."  But,  in  justice  to  Dupaty,  Vergniaud  hastens  to  add,  "I  have 
my  meals  with  him  very  often."  To  Vergniaud's  credit  it  must  be  said 
that  these  repeated  requests  for  money  pained  him.  "It  is  very  cruel 
for  you  to  have  to  provide  for  a  family  as  unfortunate  as  yours,  and 
for  return  to  be  given  only  sterile  gratitude,"  he  wrote  to  Alluaud.  "I 
beg  you  to  continue  your  kindness  to  me  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  me  to  repay  it  in  a  way  more  in  conformity  with  my  wish.  ...  I 
want  more  than  anything  else  to  prove  to  you  how  much  I  wish  to  make 
up  for  lost  time."  22 

Soon  thereafter,  returning  from  Dupaty's  chateau,  he  wrote  that  he 
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had  passed  his  bachelor's  examination — but  there  was  a  fly  in  the 
ointment.  "I  am  really  terrified  at  the  expense  this  will  cause  you," 
he  wrote  to  Alluaud.  "I  needed  nearly  a  louis  for  the  printing  of  the 
thesis  and  other  expenses.  So  I  received  from  Teixandier  for  this  object 
144  livres.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  so  large  a  sum,  with  my  other 
expenses,  may  bother  you  considerably."  And  then,  to  make  matters 
worse:  "Let  me  know  please  if  I  may  take  the  advocate's  examination 
in  August.  I  know  how  much  your  friendship  for  me  is  a  burden  to 
you  at  this  moment."  And  then,  a  domestic  touch:  "How  is  my  sister? 
Will  I  soon  have  a  new  nephew  or  a  new  niece?"  23 

VIII 

If  the  more  prudent  can  find  fault  with  the  dependent  student,  they 
can  find  nothing  in  his  letters  to  indicate  interests  outside  his  studies. 
He  concentrated  on  his  work.  In  the  library  of  Bordeaux  may  be  seen 
Abraham  Lapeyrere's  Summary  Decisions  of  the  Palace,  published  in 
1749,  bearing  Vergniaud's  name  and  filled  with  his  notations  on  the 
cases  and  decisions.  Meanwhile,  with  the  advocate's  examination  just 
ahead,  he  was  facing  multiplying  expenses.  He  admitted  to  Alluaud  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  make  a  loan  without  mentioning  it  to  him,  since 
he  had  not  received  the  400  livres  he  had  expected  from  Dupaty.  In 
desperation  he  had  appealed  to  his  prosperous  uncle,  a  hardheaded  man 
without  imagination  and  with  no  suspicion  of  his  nephew's  genius.  It 
was  without  avail.  This  uncle  was  to  become  an  active  enemy  when  Ver- 
gniaud  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Revolution.  This  time,  as  Vergniaud 
reported  to  Alluaud,  he  "replied  with  a  sermon."  But  an  advocate's  robe 
and  stockings  were  necessary,  and  he  asked  if  Alluaud  could  not  buy 
these  cheaper  in  Limoges.24 

The  next  month  he  was  in  a  momentary  state  of  exaltation.  He  had 
taken  his  examination  as  an  advocate,  his  two  necessary  theses  would  be 
ready  within  eight  days,  and  all  he  would  then  need  would  be  an 
audience.  He  was  leaving  for  a  week's  visit  with  the  Dupatys  at  their 
chateau,  and  was  writing  "while  in  the  hands  of  [his]  hairdresser, 
tired  from  writing  since  six  o'clock  in  the  morning."  "If  you  can  send, 
by  one  of  our  people,  the  robe  and  stockings  which  you  have  had  the 
goodness  to  promise  me,  I  will  tell  my  landlord  to  take  charge  of 
them,"  he  wrote  to  his  sister.  At  this  time  he  was  hopeful  of  a  place  in 
the  office  of  M.  Cazalet,  a  distinguished  leader  of  the  Bordeaux  bar.25 

But  the  family  in  Limoges,  not  sharing  his  optimism,  was  in  revolt 
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over  the  continuing  expenses,  and  even  Alluaud  had  failed  to  answer 
letters.  He  and  Vergniaud's  father  could  not  understand  why  the  young 
man  did  not  enter  a  lawyer's  office  as  a  copyist  at  a  salary,  and 
Vergniaud  wrote,  despairingly:  "Until  when,  my  dear  brother,  do  you 
intend  to  keep  silence  toward  me?  ...  Are  you  ill,  dead,  or  angry 
with  me?  ...  I  write  to  you  from  M.  Dupaty's  house,  where  I  have 
already  told  you  I  will  stay  until  the  day  of  the  kings.  That  prevents 
me,  it  is  true,  from  making  any  new  effort  to  assure  myself  of  a  place 
with  an  advocate;  but  I  could  not  do  otherwise  nor  could  I  refuse 
M.  Dupaty,  who,  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  it,  told  me  that  we  would 
see,  and  did  not  seem  anxious  that  I  should  share  my  time  with  another. 
This  will  be  difficult  with  me  still  this  year,  because  I  propose  to  plead 
only  after  the  Easter  holidays;  but,  as  I  wrote  Papa,  by  recommending 
me  to  a  procurator — above  all,  if  he  is  president  of  the  Tournelle — he 
can  next  year  make  me  earn  as  much  as  my  feeble  talents  will  permit. 
...  In  the  meantime  I  am  here,  living  in  clover,  having  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  that  would  distract  me  from  my  studies."  26 

This  disagreement  as  to  procedure  between  the  young  man  who 
realized  his  possibilities,  supported  by  the  great  man  who  recognized  his 
genius,  and  the  manufacturer  of  porcelain  who  saw  in  him  merely  a 
young  lawyer  who  might  possibly  make  a  living,  had  become  serious. 
Why  did  not  Vergniaud  get  work  in  the  office  of  an  established  advo- 
cate? In  despair  he  discussed  his  trouble  with  Dupaty,  who  volunteered 
to  make  an  explanation  to  Alluaud.  True  to  his  word,  the  great  jurist 
wrote  the  same  day: 

"M.  Vergniaud  has  told  rne  of  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  his 
career,  and  at  the  same  time  of  your  regret  that  he  has  not  procured 
a  place  as  clerk  with  some  distinguished  advocate.  I  owe  to  the  truth, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  M.  Vergniaud,  to  whom  your  kindnesses  are 
not  only  useful  but  even  necessary,  to  tell  you  that  it  was  I  who  turned 
him  from  following  the  career  you  had  advised.  It  would  have  been  far 
from  being  as  advantageous  to  him  as  you  have  been  told.  He  would 
have  wasted  his  time  and  gained  very  little.  It  is  not  by  copying  the 
work  of  advocates  that  one  learns  the  march  of  affairs.  I  have  put,  M.? 
your  brother-in-law  on  a  road  which  leads  him  much  more  quickly 
to  the  objective,  to  knowledge  and  fortune.  I  have  put  him  in  a  position 
to  pass  over  wasting  his  time  in  copying  a  few  petitions  and  a  few 
memoirs.  Last  year  I  paid,  and  will  continue  to  pay  this  year,  the 
expenses  of  his  pension.  During  this  time  he  will  follow  the  bar*  He 
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will  study  comfortably  at  home,  and,  instead  of  copying  a  dozen  docu- 
ments in  a  lawyer's  office,  he  will  read  a  hundred  of  them  in  his  own 
office.  I  will  do  more.  I  will  procure  for  him  a  few  cases  from  time  to 
time.  I  have  just  now  procured  one  for  him  which  is  very  interesting 
for  his  debut.  If  he  manages  it  well,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  hope, 
his  career  is  made.  He  will  need  only  time." 

Having  thus  explained  the  reason  for  Vergniaud's  failure  to  follow 
the  plan  urged  by  the  family,  and  himself  assumed  the  responsibility, 
Dupaty  appealed  to  family  pride: 

"One  day  he  will  do  honor  to  his  family.  Do  not  doubt  it.  It  is  there- 
fore advisable  that  they  who  think  as  well  as  you  should  join  with  me 
to  provide  for  a  short  time  his  most  urgent  needs.  He  does  not  yet  have 
a  robe  for  the  Palace.  I  have  just  written  to  his  uncle  to  interest  his 
goodwill.  I  hope  that  he  will  obtain  a  costume  from  him.  Do  not  worry 
about  the  road  M.  Vergniaud  follows,  and  be  so  good  as  to  believe  me, 
and  believe  in  the  interest  I  take  in  his  talents  and  his  misfortunes." 27 

The  letter  of  this  distinguished  man  seems  to  have  restored  Alluaud's 
faith  in  the  future  of  his  brother-in-law,  for  soon  thereafter  Vergniaud 
was  writing  to  Limoges  that  the  robes  and  stockings  had  arrived.  That 
he  was  proud  of  these  possessions,  and  prudent  after  much  suffering, 
we  may  believe  from  the  care  he  took  to  protect  them  from  the  weather. 
"I  had  intended  to  wear  the  robes  this  morning,"  he  wrote,  "but  the 
weather  was  so  bad  I  had  to  put  it  off  for  another  time.  It  is  not  at  all 
cold  here,  but  there  is  all  the  mud  and  rain  that  one  could  wish  for." 28 

Meanwhile,  Dupaty  had  obtained  for  him  a  second  case  in  the 
Tournelle,  and  he  was  "almost  ready  for  the  first."  Soon,  with  his 
precious  robe,  he  would  present  himself  at  the  Palace  "as  black  as  the 
cleverest  lawyer."  As  the  time  approached  for  his  first  appearance  he 
was  increasingly  apprehensive.  He  thought  the  case  "interesting  enough 
to  give  the  lawyer  reputation,  but  doubtful  enough  for  him  to  lose  it 
without  a  miracle."  But  the  case  had  not  reached  trial  when  his  money 
troubles  caught  up  with  him.  "The  cold  has  now  followed  the  rain  and 
it  is  impossible  to  work  without  fire,"  he  wrote.  "I  have  also  some 
other  debts  to  satisfy,  such  as  the  hairdresser  and  the  laundress  etc." 
Dupaty  had  advanced  him  a  louis  he  wished  to  repay,  but  he  hoped 
that  after  his  debut  he  could  leave  Alluaud  in  peace.  But  as  the  time 
drew  near  for  pleading  his  two  minor  cases  for  a  priest,  which  were 
^'not  excellent,"  his  fear  of  failure  obsessed  him.  He  had  discovered 
that  "the  good  things  are  always  reserved  for  the  great  Advocates,  and 
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they  have  the  air  of  obliging  young  people  in  often  giving  them  what 
others  do  not  want."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  modern  times  concluded  that  "one  is  not  very  calm  the  first 
time  one  must  speak  in  public."  He  found  it  "very  disagreeable/3  but 
he  knew  that  "one  must  go  through  with  it."  He  was  painfully  con- 
scious that  "the  loss  or  gain  of  a  first  case  sometimes  influences  greatly 
the  reputation  of  a  young  lawyer,"  We  shall  soon  find  that  he  had  no 
reason  for  alarm.29 

One  is  apt,  in  following  the  period  of  his  legal  studies,  to  get  an 
unfavorable  impression  of  the  youth,  so  importunate  in  his  demands  on 
his  brother-in-law  for  money,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had 
no  other  resource  and  that  Alluaud  had  promised  to  see  him  through. 
Had  he  been  a  dissipated  youth,  squandering  the  borrowed  money  on 
gay  living,  there  would  be  grounds  for  criticism.  There  is  nothing  on 
record  to  indicate  anything  of  the  sort.  He  lived  in  the  cheapest  decent 
pension  he  could  find.  It  is  not  reprehensible  that  his  debts  frequently 
were  due  to  the  laundress,  the  tailor,  and  the  hairdresser,  for  a  dirty, 
sloppy,  ill  dressed  aspirant  to  the  distinguished  bar  of  Bordeaux  would 
have  made  a  bad  impression  on  the  community  in  which  he  proposed 
to  practice. 

Alluaud  soon  found,  to  his  delight,  that  he  had  sustained  a  genius, 
but  it  is  certain  he  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time  the  bills  flowed  in. 
Vergniaud's  father,  a  businessman,  would  probably  have  preferred  that 
his  son  engage  in  business.  None  of  the  family  suspected  that  it  har- 
bored within  its  bosom  a  rare  genius.  But  Dupaty  knew  and  never 
doubted.  He  fanned  the  flame.  He  was  not  to  live  to  hear  the  remark- 
able orations  that  shook  France  and  made  history,  but  he  was  to  see 
him  the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Bordeaux  bar.  Vergniaud  was, 
to  a  degree,  his  gift  to  France  and  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  his  Les 
Orakeurs,  Aulard  pays  him  tribute:  "He  revealed  Vergniaud  to  himself 
by  his  elevated  writings,  by  his  conversation,  superior  to  his  writings, 
animated  by  a  firm  humanist  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century," 
and  thus  he  "enlarged  the  heart  and  fertilized  the  mind  of  his  proteg&" 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  triumphs  of  the  advocate. 
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VERGNIAUD  PLEADED  his  first  case  on  April  13,  1782,  and  that  same 
day,  greatly  relieved,  he  wrote  Alluaud  that  it  was  "not  lost  but  is 
not  judged,  and  it  is  an  even  bet  that  I  will  lose  it,  as  well  as  the  one 
which  I  will  plead  next  Saturday."  But  this  gloomy  prospect  was  re- 
lieved by  the  evident  triumph  of  his  first  speech  in  public.  "As  to  my 
personal  success,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  it  to  you,"  he  wrote. 
"However,  as  I  told  you  that,  putting  aside  all  conceit  and  all  modesty, 
I  would  tell  you  more  or  less  whether  I  succeeded,  I  will  say  that  on 
leaving  the  Palace  almost  all  the  advocates  complimented  me,  and  that 
M.  Dupaty  has  assured  me  that  all  the  Tournelle  had  been  very  well 
satisfied."  A  week  later  he  pleaded  his  second  case  and  was  told  that 
he  had  spoken  a  bit  too  long.  Even  so,  he  had  "obtained  [his]  con- 
clusions." At  any  rate,  he  had  "done  what  he  could,"  and  he  felt  that 
the  two  cases  had  made  him  "a  small  reputation."  Speedily,  other  cases 
came  to  him — all  bad.  But  he  knew  that  "one  must  begin  with  a  bad 
practice  or  not  have  one  at  all";  and  since  lawyers  at  the  bar  for  five 
years  had  not  had  a  case,  he  wrote  Alluaud  that  "people  are  quite 
astonished  that  having  taken  the  oath  the  end  of  last  year,  I  have  found 
means  to  plead  this  year."  * 

Soon,  through  the  interest  of  Dupaty,  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  Marie  B6rigaud,  charged  with  infanticide.  Here  he  had  some- 
thing of  the  dramatic,  which  he  preferred,  and  the  case  attracted  much 
attention.  He  threw  himself  with  feverish  zeal  into  the  preparation  of 
his  memoir.  Marie  had  been  charged  with  having  had  a  child  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  with  having  destroyed  it  and  hidden  it  in  an 
unmentionable  place  whence  it  had  been  dragged  by  dogs — a  repulsive 
story.  M.  Thevenot  de  Lavaud,  supported  by  his  servant  in  making  the 
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charge,  also  said  that  Marie  had  been  promiscuous  and  did  not  know  the 
identity  of  the  father,  since  she  had  been  pursued  by  all  the  young  men 
of  the  town.  The  case  was  all  the  more  interesting  to  Vergniaud  because 
Marie  was  a  native  of  Limoges.  There  she  had  brought  action  against 
her  accuser  for  calumny,  and  the  court  there  had  condemned  him  to  pay 
her  3,000  livres  damages.  He  had  thereupon  charged  irregularity  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  and  had  appealed  to  the  court  in  Bordeaux.  Ver- 
gniaud promised  to  disprove  the  charge  of  infanticide,  that  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  child,  or  that  she  had  any  connection  with  the  dead 
infant  found.  He  worked  long  and  earnestly  on  his  memoir  and  he 
wrote  Alluaud  that  it  had  already  brought  him  "three  small  cases — 
worth  more  than  three  dozen  compliments.7' 2  He  won  a  signal  victory. 
Marie  was  completely  exonerated,  and  M.  Thevenot  de  Lavaud  was 
fined  and  imprisoned.  He  was  forced  to  go  bareheaded,  accompanied  by 
a  guard,  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase  in  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  beg 
pardon  of  the  officer  while  the  public  executioner  burned  the  libel  in 
his  presence. 

Thereafter,  Vergniaud's  reputation  was  made,  and  he  took  his  place 
as  the  most  eloquent  of  the  advocates  of  a  bar  distinguished  for  its 
brilliancy  and  erudition.  The  capital  had  not  yet  begun  to  absorb  the 
talent  of  the  provinces,  and  in  truth  the  bar  of  Bordeaux  then  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  in  France.  It  was  said  that  anyone  hearing  Ver- 
gniaud, Gensonne,  and  Guadet  contending  in  the  Palace  of  Justice 
"might  believe  himself  for  a  moment  transported  to  those  solemnities  of 
Greece  when  the  famous  rivals  came  to  dispute  the  prize  of  eloquence."  8 
The  lawyers  there  were  not  only  familiar  with  the  principles  underlying 
the  laws,  but  also  with  history,  philosophy,  literature.  They  absorbed 
from  their  studies  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Forum,  and 
they  followed  its  practices  as  much  35  possible.  The  speeches  or 
memoirs  were  written  and  read,  prepared  with  great  care  and  literary 
taste;  and  while  the  procedure  prescribed  their  reading  from  manu- 
script, the  orators  had  so  mastered  the  art  that  they  gave  to  the  read- 
ing all  the  inflections,  fervor,  and  emotional  appeal  of  spontaneous  elo- 
quence. True  of  all,  this  was  especially  true  of  Vergniaud,  who  had  a 
photographic  memory  and  did  not  need  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  paper. 
The  leaders  of  the  bar  were  not  disdainful  of  the  art  of  conversation, 
and  in  the  Musee  and  the  salons  they  amused  themselves  with  discus- 
sions of  philosophy  and  literature,  with  the  composition  of  historical  and 
satirical  papers  and  poetry,  both  light  and  serious. 
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II 

The  eight  years  intervening  before  Vergniaud  left  Bordeaux  for 
Paris  are  interesting  in  their  revelation  of  his  character,  tastes,  and 
habits.  Let  us  consider  Vergniaud,  the  man  of  Bordeaux,  before  de- 
scribing his  most  famous  cases.  He  found  much  to  amuse  him  in  the 
life  of  the  city,  and  he  shared  his  amusement  with  his  family  in 
homey  letters.  In  March,  1783,  he  was  looking  forward  with  zest  to 
the  Mardi  gras,  which  "promises  to  be  famous  this  year,"  because  of 
the  dances,  though  they  would  "have  to  do  without  ices  that  summer."  4 
Interest  centered  in  the  Grand  Theater,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  5,000,- 
ooo  livres,  and  young  men,  following  the  then  English  custom  of  at- 
tending when  slightly  drunk,  were  sometimes  noisy  in  their  criticism.  In 
1785  the  Parliament  imposed  a  censorship,  forbidding  the  presenta- 
tion of  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  even  though  it  was  being  played  in 
Paris,  while  permitting  William  Tell  and  The  Hunting  Party  of  Henry 
7F.5  That  year  a  quarrel  between  the  players  and  the  directors  of  the 
theater  was  dividing  the  town  into  two  hostile  camps,  with  Vergniaud 
a  partisan  of  the  artists.  Boycotting  the  plays,  the  public  found  abun- 
dant entertainment  in  a  magician  "whom  everyone  goes  to  see" — a 
magician  named  Pinette.  So  marvelous  were  his  tricks  that  "old  women 
say  he  is  a  sorcerer,"  and  Vergniaud  was  sure  that  "150  years  ago  he 
would  have  been  burned."  Vergniaud's  description  of  his  major  trick 
shows  that  on  the  verge  of  the  Revolution  the  nobility  of  the  neighbor- 
hood mingled  at  the  theater  with  the  masses,  since  the  Countess  de 
Fumelle,  Viscount  de  Beam,  and  the  Count  de  Marcellus  were  sum- 
moned by  the  magician  to  the  stage  to  bear  witness  that  everything  was 
as  it  appeared.6  A  week  later,  Vergniaud  wrote  exultantly  that  with  the 
discharge  of  the  directors  the  actors  had  won  their  battle,  and  that  the 
theater  was  reopened. 

There  was  much  homey  news  to  write.  Almost  as  uncanny  as  the 
magician's  tricks  was  the  persistent  fog  that  settled  on  Bordeaux, 
covering  the  sun  for  more  than  a  month.  "Those  that  tremble  at  every- 
thing say  that  the  fog  is  the  precursor  of  some  epidemic,"  he  wrote, 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  "Those  who  are  proud  of  reasoning  about 
everything  pretend  that  it  is  the  comet  which  is  to  make  us  a  visit 
next  December,  whose  approach,  pressing  on  the  atmosphere,  con- 
denses the  vapor,  and  so  forth.  You  can  believe  what  you  like*" r  At 
this  time  an  earthquake  in  Calabria  kept  the  sea  at  Bordeaux  in  fer- 
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ment,  causing  some  alarm,  but  Vergniaud  smiled  like  a  philosopher. 
The  long  drought  and  the  panic  fear  of  rabies,  which  led  to  the  scour- 
ing of  the  town  for  dogs  to  slaughter,  and  religious  processions  in  the 
streets  did  not  interest  him  as  much  as  news  that  "a  charming  dancer 
has  arrived  from  Paris."  8 

It  was  this  summer  that  Montgolfier  announced  his  discovery  for 
the  navigation  of  the  air,  and  Bordeaux,  following  the  example  of  Paris, 
staged  an  attempt  to  launch  a  balloon  with  passengers.  Jefferson,  then 
in  Paris,  was  fascinated  by  the  experiments.  The  Musee,  interested  in 
scientific  matters,  was  probably  the  sponsor  in  Bordeaux.  The  ascen- 
sion was  widely  advertised  by  a  man  named  Belleville,  at  the  Colosseum, 
which  was  owned  by  a  person  whose  reputation  kept  him  under  the 
observation  of  the  police.  The  entire  town  was  agog,  and  bets  were  made 
as  at  a  horse  race.  The  versifiers  became  active,  and  one  of  their  quat- 
rains has  come  down  to  us: 

The  English,  too  proud  a  nation, 

Claim  the  empire  of  the  seas. 
The  French,  a  light  nation, 

Take  that  of  the  air. 

Vergniaud's  skepticism  smiles  on  every  page  of  his  descriptive  let- 
ters. "I  have  not  yet  lost  myself  in  the  air,"  he  wrote.  "Here  people 
speak  of  nothing  but  the  balloon.  : .  .  Three  weeks  ago  a  man  named 
Belleville  made  all  the  town  gather  to  see  a  balloon  which  he  was 
...  to  launch  from  a  sort  of  prairie  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  Albret 
Walks.  More  than  fifty  thousand  people  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
terrace  from  which  he  was  to  depart.  I  have  never  seen  so  many  people 
assembled  in  so  small  a  space.  It  was  a  most  magnificent  amphitheater. 
A  cannon  was  fired — the  signal  agreed  upon.  Everyone  redoubled  his 
attention.  One  only  sees  a  pig's  bladder  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  and  then  falls  to  the  ground.  No  one  imagines  that  this 
is  the  balloon  announced  with  so  much  pomp.  Everyone  continues  to 
wait.  Finally,  finding  there  is  nothing  to  see,  the  crowd  begins  to  get 
angry.  There  were  some  chairs  in  an  enclosure  where  one  could  enter 
only  by  paying.  The  people  take  the  chairs  and  break  them.  The  tumult 
grows  every  minute.  They  approach  the  terrace  on  which  is  built  a  kind 
of  Colosseum.  The  police  fear  they  will  break  the  doors.  They  send  a 
police  guard  before  the  people.  It  was  the  greatest  mistake.  There  was 
bloodshed,  the  guard  was  put  to  flight,  and  a  supper,  which  was  being 
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prepared  for  the  ball  that  was  to  end  this  fine  fete,  was  eaten  before  it 
was  cooked.  .  .  .  You  know,  they  are  suppressing  the  staircases  in 
Paris,  and  one  will  go  up  in  a  balloon  and  descend  with  a  parasol."  9 

One  can  imagine  Vergniaud  standing  well  back  in  the  crowd  enjoy- 
ing the  comedy,  and  he  too  grasped  his  pen  to  immortalize  the  event 
in  verse: 

A  balloon?  Very  well,  messieurs,  silence. 
The  signal  has  just  resounded. 
"Regard  well,  he  is  about  to  depart," 
Each  one  repeats  to  the  lady  beside  him. 
"He  is  about  to  depart,  look  well." 
She  looks  and  makes  a  face, 
Answering,  "I  see  nothing." 
"You  are  going  to  see,  be  tranquil." 
Ye  gods,  what  a  great  event! 
Muse  of  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Inspire  me  then  at  this  moment. 
Horace,  grant  to  my  style 
Your  grace  and  your  gayety. 

A  little  later  another  attempt  was  made  to  navigate  the  air.  "The 
balloon  left  all  right,"  he  wrote,  "but  the  car  and  the  traveler  who  was 
to  embark  remained  on  the  ground.  I  see  very  well  I  will  not  be  able  to 
choose  this  way  of  going  to  see  you." 10 

The  Vergniaud  emerging  from  the  family  letters  has  all  the  charm  of 
simplicity.  An  astonishing  number  are  congratulations  on  the  birth  of 
children,  for  his  sister  seemed  thus  perpetually  employed.  "When  will 
you  tell  me  that  everything  in  your  house  is  well,  and  not  send  me 
this  crowd  of  exceptions,  as  in  your  last  letter,  where  you  passed  all 
your  family  in  review  to  tell  me  of  the  tumor  of  one,  the  migraine  of 
another,  the  fluction  of  this  one,  the  toothache  of  that  one?"  he  wrote 
his  sister.  "I  thought  your  litany  would  be  eternal."  On  the  birth  of  an 
eighth  child:  "You  must  be  very  proud  to  be  able  to  give  a  complete 
ball  without  having  to  invite  anyone.  Four  boys  and  four  girls!  Really, 
it  could  not  be  better  arranged.  You  have  at  this  moment  another  ad- 
vantage— the  youngest  of  the  boys  can  take  charge  of  the  music.  And 
how  is  the  mother  of  this  fine  quadrille?"  lx 

He  overlooked  no  news  that  could  give  a  humorous  touch.  Laine,  a 
great  opera  singer,  "is  playing  and  drawing  crowds,"  he  wrote,  "Nice 
women  who  find  him  handsome  will  go  anywhere  they  can  find  a  place 
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to  see  him,  even  in  the  boxes  of  the  prostitutes.  The  bad  women  say 
they  are  badly  out  of  place  there;  others,  disagreeable  women,  say  they 
look  perfectly  at  home  there.  You  can  think  as  you  please  about  it."  12 
In  writing  facetiously  of  the  marriage  of  a  man  of  sixty  and  a  woman 
in  her  fifties,  he  chortles  over  "the  heritage  of  the  prospective  off- 
spring." 

Ill 

That  the  advocate  had  not  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  the  muses  is 
shown  in  the  publication  of  a  long  poem,  The  Epistle  to  the  Astron- 
omers, read  first  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Musee.  The  graceful  verses  are 
on  the  old  theme  of  the  palling  of  the  constellations  before  the  beauty 
of  a  loved  woman. 

Meanwhile,  while  poetizing  over  women  of  the  imagination,  he  was  so 
far  from  being  indifferent  to  those  of  the  flesh  that  he  was  entangled 
in  a  love  affair  with  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  aristocracy  in  Bordeaux. 
Whether  married  or  single,  young  or  middle-aged,  Vatel  does  not  tell 
us,  though  he  discovered  her  identity  and  gallantly  kept  the  secret.  We 
are  indebted  to  Touchard-Lafosse  for  a  fantastic  explanation  of  Ver- 
gniaud's  failure  to  marry.  Representing  a  beautiful  orphan  girl  in  a 
litigation  for  the  recovery  of  her  fortune,  lawyer  and  client  were  mutu- 
ally attracted,  and  an  understanding  was  reached  that  on  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  court  proceedings  they  would  marry.  Before  the  case 
reached  trial,  Vergniaud,  an  inexperienced  equestrian,  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  confined  for  some  time  in  bed.  Meanwhile,  another  law- 
yer was  necessary,  and  the  girPs  cause  triumphed  with  the  restoration 
of  her  fortune.  But  having  no  participation  in  the  recovery  of  her 
property,  Vergniaud  refused  to  share  in  its  enjoyment  through  mar- 
riage, though  the  girl  was  willing.  Thereupon  the  lady  retired  to  a 
convent  and  Vergniaud  continued  in  the  state  of  single  blessedness.13 
Another  writer  gives  us  a  somewhat  different  version.  The  lady  was 
twenty-one,  "of  an  ancient  family  of  the  robe.7'  Here,  too,  Vergniaud 
could  not  plead  her  cause  because  of  an  accident  while  riding.  But 
here  the  lawyer  who  substituted  lost  the  case;  the  girl,  her  fortune;  and 
such  was  her  pride  that,  despite  the  pleading  of  Vergniaud,  she  refused 
to  marry  without  bringing  him  a  dowry,  and  the  end  is  as  Touchard- 
Lafosse  has  it.14  Since  neither  historian  .cites  his  authority  and  Ver- 
gniaud's  letters  make  no  reference  to  an  accident,  the  story  is  probably 
imaginary. 
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Sprinkled  through  VergniaucTs  letters  of  this  period  we  find  occa- 
sional references  to  women  who  favored  him  with  their  friendship,  and 
nothing  more.  Madame  Dupaty,  who  liked  and  mothered  him  in  his 
early  years,  had  him  frequently  at  her  table  and  in  her  houses.  To  this 
excellent  woman  he  was  a  lonely,  penniless  youth  in  a  community  of 
strangers.  He  loved  the  country  and  there  were  country  houses  where 
he  was  welcomed.  "I  am  writing  to  you  from  a  very  pretty  country 
house  where  I  am  spending  the  holidays,"  he  wrote.  "The  banks  of 
the  Garonne  and  the  spring  greenery  make  me  prefer  this  to  my  office, 
where  I  have  only  brief  cases  and  old  books  for  view."  There  may  have 
been  other  reasons  for  this  preference,  for  he  adds:  "I  am  staying  at 
the  house  of  the  Count  de  Raymond,  one  of  my  clients.  He  has  a  very 
young  and  a  very  amiable  wife.  While  waiting  to  bury  myself  once 
more  in  work,  I  am  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  charming  society  and 
all  the  most  agreeable  things  that  spring  can  offer." 16 

IV 

The  view  from  his  office  window  could  not  have  been  poetic,  since 
for  some  years  he  remained  in  quarters  described  by  him  as  "my  office 
or  drawing  room  or  bedroom."  Here  he  was  to  remain  until  three  years 
before  he  left  Bordeaux,  when  he  found  more  agreeable  quarters.  "I 
am  now  installed  in  my  new  hotel,  rue  Du  Ha,"  he  wrote.  "My  lodging 
is  very  pretty  for  a  bachelor.  You,  who  know  my  funds,  can  imagine 
that  I  have  not  furnished  it  to  go  in  debt,  but  Providence,  and  then 
work,  will  provide  for  it.  Affairs  are  taking  rather  a  good  turn  at  the 
Palace,  and  if  there  are  no  troubles,  I  hope  within  two  years  to  be 
well  above  my  affairs."  w 

Through  an  inventory  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Surveillance 
after  Vergniaud's  death,  and  happily  preserved  among  the  papers  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres,  and  Arts  in  Bor- 
deaux, we  are  able  to  visualize  this  new  apartment.  The  building  was 
owned  by  Pic  de  P£re,  and  Vergniaud's  quarters  were  on  the  second 
floor.  Though  not  luxurious,  they  were  most  comfortably  furnished.  In 
the  office,  where  he  received  his  clients,  was  a  large  rosewood  writing 
desk 17  with  ten  drawers  and  a  white  marble  top  decorated  with  copper 
designs,  and  comfortable  armchairs.  In  the  large  room  where  he  enter- 
tained his  friends,  the  walls  covered  with  figured  paper,  was  a  marble 
table  with  gilt  legs,  surmounted  by  a  large  mirror,  a  small  table  for 
backgammon,  a  folding  table  for  cards,  a  mahogany  chiffonier,  fopr 
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armchairs,  five  of  reed,  and  ten  ordinary  chairs.  In  a  cupboard  in  this 
room,  and  presumably  belonging  to  it,  were  two  snuffer  trays,  two 
large  silver  candlesticks,  two  smaller  ones,  and  two  of  copper;  crystal 
bottles,  silver  saltcellars  and  silver  sugar  bowls,  with  cups  and  saucers 
of  porcelain  bearing  the  initial  V,  evidently  from  the  factory  of  Alluaud. 
In  the  dressing  room  were  a  table  and  various  toilet  articles;  in  the 
bedroom,  the  windows  hung  with  cotton  cloth,  was  the  bed  with  two 
straw  mattresses,  a  mahogany  bureau,  a  night  table,  a  bed  warmer,  a 
stove,  and  utensils  for  making  coffee  and  chocolate.  Here  was  an 
abundance  of  woolen  blankets.  The  upholsterer  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Surveillance  estimated  the  value  of  the  furnishings,  not  in- 
cluding the  library,  at  2,310  livres,  but  during  the  three-day  auction 
much  more  was  realized.  Certainly  they  were  comfortable  quarters  for  a 
bachelor.18 

We  know  that  there  were  many  books  and  what  they  were,  since  a 
catalogue,  prepared  by  Vergniaud  himself,  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
library  in  Bordeaux.  In  the  selection  of  the  more  than  five  hundred 
volumes,  we  have  an  interesting  revelation  of  his  taste.  The  books  were 
all  numbered,  and  the  first  on  the  list  was  the  Bible,  the  edition  of 
Robert  Estienne  of  1540 — which  implies  the  spirit  of  the  bibliophile. 
The  carefully  chosen  law  books  included  Roman  law,  common  law,  and 
canon  law,  but  most  were  modern  books  of  practical  value  to  an  active 
practitioner.  Most  of  the  ancient  and  French  classics  are  found  in  the 
literary  section,  the  only  other  language  represented  being  Italian, 
with  Tasso,  Ariosto,  Metastasio.  There,  at  his  elbow,  ready  for  use, 
were  the  ancient  and  French  philosophers  down  to  Rousseau.  Worn 
with  much  handling  were  the  volumes  of  Moliere,  Racine,  Montesquieu, 
Seneca,  and  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  who  were  his 
models.  Among  the  moderns  were  the  orations  of  Expilly  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  D'Aguesseau  and  Loyseau  de  Mauleon  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  Inevitably  included  were  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Turgot,  and  Dupaty.  His  debt  to  Cicero  in  the  development  of  his 
oratorical  genius  is  evident  in  the  well  worn  treatise  of  the  Roman  mas- 
ter on  the  art.  Of  lighter  books  there  are  but  few:  some  volumes  of 
light  verse,  Dorat,  the  Almanac  of  the  Muses,  and  Bertin.  A  few  novels 
included  Liaisons  dangereuses;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  among 
erotic  works  there  were  only  Erotika  Biblion  and  Cur6  Mestier. 

We  know  from  his  letter  to  Ducos  the  merchant,  father  of  his  disciple 
and  friend,  authorizing  the  lease  of  his  rooms  when  he  was  in  Paris, 


CHATEAU  DEPREZ,  HOME  OF  M.  DUPATY,  WHERE  VERGNIAUD 
SPENT  WEEK  ENDS  NEAR  BORDEAUX 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ADVOCATE 

Hitherto  unpublished  portrait  of  Vergniaud  by  Sergent,  belonging  to 
Meaudre  de  Lapouyade,  23  rue  Montbazon,  Bordeaux 
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that  the  rent  was  600  francs  without  furniture,  though  he  was  willing 
to  let  it  furnished  for  that  amount.19 


In  the  Bordeaux  of  this  time,  leaders  of  the  bar  frequented  the 
salons,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  that  of  M.  Lemesle.  Vergniaud 
was  a  regular  attendant.  Not  only  were  these  salons  the  scene  of  liter- 
ary readings  and  discussions,  but  in  1787  society  comedies  were  enacted 
and  Vergniaud  had  his  roles.  One  May  evening  that  year  the  scene 
was  laid  in  a  cafe  where  friends  met  by  chance  to  recite  verses  of  their 
own  composition  appropriate  to  the  roles  assigned  them.  Vergniaud  had 
been  assigned  the  role  of  a  sailor,  and,  instead  of  reciting  a  composition 
of  his  own,  he  gave  the  monologue  of  the  captain  in  UAmant  bourm, 
with  its  declarations  of  love.  It  was  given  with  such  eloquence  and  art 
that  it  deeply  impressed  the  others,  who,  at  the  time  greeted  it  with 
applause.  Later,  the  failure  to  recite  an  original  verse  was  to  be  cited  in 
support  of  the  charge  that  he  was  lazy,  as  though  the  committing 
to  memory  and  reciting  of  a  poem  of  160  verses  was  less  difficult  than 
the  easy  composition  of  inferior  lines.20 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  criticism  that  Vergniaud  was  indolent  and 
abstracted  in  a  description  of  him  at  the  house  of  Deseze,  the  brilliant 
lawyer  of  Bordeaux:  "Usually  Vergniaud  remained  silent  in  a  corner 
of  the  salon  of  the  rue  de  la  Devise  Saint-Pierre,  with  an  abstracted  air, 
until  the  moment  when  the  conversation  interested  him,  when  he  came 
out  of  his  torpor  and  talked  with  passion."  21  This  characteristic  we 
shall  find  when  he  reaches  Paris  and  his  glory. 

If  Vergniaud  failed  to  qualify  as  a  litterateur,  he  never  was  remiss 
in  his  duties  at  the  Musee.  This  society  was  organized  by  the  Abbe  de 
Dupont  des  Jumeaux,  along  with  the  Abbe  FEpee  and  the  Abbe  Sicard 
and  two  lawyers  in  1783,  and  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
cultural  life  of  the  community.  It  was  an  offspring  of  the  literary 
renaissance  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  leading  members  of  the  bar 
and  men  of  substance  took  pride  in  their  enrollment.  The  Protestant 
influence  was  clear  in  the  membership  of  many  leading  merchants,  in- 
cluding the  wealthy  father  of  Boyer-Fonfrede,  the  future  Girondin, 
and  idolater  of  Vergniaud.  The  Masons,  too,  appear  to  have  been 
represented,  as  well  as  the  Jews  in  the  person  of  the  rich  businessman 
Furtado.  While  instituted  under  the  patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  adopted  as  its  motto,  "Liberty  an4 
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Fraternity/'  since  we  shall  find,  when  the  Revolution  came,  that  not 
a  few  backed  away  from  the  revolutionary  motto.  Abbe  Sicard,  the 
founder,  wished  discussion  of  pending  problems,  and  inquiries  into  the 
theories  of  Locke,  Condillac,  and  Montesquieu  and  of  the  projects  of 
Necker  and  Turgot.  The  queen  consented  to  be  the  patroness,  but  the 
Minister  of  the  Province,  the  Count  Vergennes,  warned  that  in  the 
event  of  abuses  in  these  discussions  action  would  be  taken.22  In  1787 
it  had  155  members,  of  whom  60  were  lawyers,  including  all  the  leaders 
of  the  bar.  Candidates  for  admission  were  refused  unless  they  enjoyed 
a  spotless  reputation  and  had  a  real  taste  for  letters.  The  society  met 
twice  a  month  in  its  own  quarters,  and  four  times  a  year  there  were 
public  meetings  divided  into  two  periods;  the  first  was  given  over  to 
the  reading  of  original  prose  and  poetry,  and  the  second  to  a  concert  at 
which  were  heard  distinguished  artists.  Serious  lawyers  did  not  scruple 
to  offer  their  poetry  and  prose,  and  none  was  more  active  than  Dupaty. 
Public  courses  were  provided  in  science,  art,  and  foreign  languages,  and 
the  sons  of  leading  families  enrolled.  It  was  thus  that  the  clever  and 
lovable  Ducos  came  under  the  spell  of  Vergniaud's  brilliant  personality 
and  genius.  The  great  orator  distinguished  himself  with  his  contribu- 
tions. It  was  he  who  read  to  the  society  Dupaty's  poem  "To  Spring  and 
to  Cynthia,"  and  his  letter  to  Vergniaud  describing  visits  to  the  art 
galleries  of  Florence,  afterward  included  in  his  Letters  from  Italy. 

Not  a  few  of  the  members  were  of  the  reactionary  aristocracy,  and  in 
1790  we  shall  find  Vergniaud  leading  an  exodus  from  its  halls  with  a 
waving  of  banners.23 

VI 

In  1790,  when  very  active  politically  in  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Constitution  (Jacobins)  and  in  the  Musee,  Vergniaud  found  him- 
self unpleasantly  involved  in  business.  His  brother-in-law  A.  M. 
Alluaud,  founder  of  the  famous  porcelain  factory  of  Limoges,  had  estab- 
lished a  similar  industry  in  Bordeaux.  This  was  under  the  management 
of  one  Vanier.  Though  Vergniaud  had  no  participation  in  the  business, 
he  appears  to  have  exercised  some  supervision,  or  to'have  been  a  con- 
tact man  between  Alluaud  hi  Limoges  and  Vanier  in  Bordeaux.  In 
letters  of  Vergniaud  to  Alluaud  during  the  years  1788  to  1790,  the 
former's  difficulties  and  embarrassments  are  indicated.  Vanier  had 
become  difficult  and  Madame  Vanier  importunate  as  to  money,  but 
more  serious  to  Vergniaud  was  the  plight  of  the  workers,  with  whom  he 
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sympathized.  With  Alluaud  absent  in  Paris,  the  wages  of  most  of  them 
were  in  arrears.  "I  am  afraid  you  are  being  deceived,"  he  wrote  Alluaud. 
"Some  talk  of  the  workers  increases  my  fears.  They  are  anxious  about 
their  pay.  I  try  to  calm  them."  24  His  appeals  to  his  brother-in-law 
were  futile.  Meanwhile,  Vanier  died  and  his  wife  threatened  the  busi- 
ness and  was  found  taking  porcelain  from  the  factory,  selling  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price,  and  refusing  to  make  an  accounting.  The  work 
fell  off,  but  Vergniaud  refused  to  dismiss  the  unneeded  workers  until 
he  could  pay  them  their  overdue  wages.  "I  cannot  dismiss  them,"  he 
wrote  Alluaud.  "In  order  to  dismiss  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay 
them."  With  Madame  Vanier  trying  to  inflame  them,  and  the  workers 
threatening  the  seizure  of  the  property,  Vergniaud  paid  something  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  giving  the  married  ones  a  double  portion.  One  day 
Madame  Vanier  staged  a  scene  in  Vergniaud's  office,  but  the  workers 
repudiated  her.  All  this  covered  many  weeks.25 

The  Vanier  incident  remains  a  puzzle.  Alluaud  was  an  able  business- 
man and  executive  and  absolutely  honest.  Whether  the  difficulties  were 
because  of  the  incompetence  of  Vanier,  partner  or  superintendent,  or 
to  conditions  owing  to  the  revolutionary  economic  collapse,  we  do  not 
know.  We  are  interested  solely  in  the  light  they  throw  on  the  character 
of  Vergniaud.  His  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Alluaud  is  manifest.  His 
sympathy  with  the  workers,  his  sense  of  social  justice,  his  humane, 
instincts,  shine  in  these  letters  that  Vatel  did  not  include  in  his  printed 
collection.  His  distaste  for  a  business  career  and  his  disqualification 
for  such  work  is  crystal-clear.  His  genius  was  in  the  forum  and  in  the 
tribune. 

VII 

The  criticism  that  Vergniaud  was  lazy  had  its  origin  in  Bordeaux, 
but  not  on  convincing  grounds.  It  is  said  that  the  procurator  Duisabeau 
once  appeared  in  his  office  with  the  offer  of  two  or  three  cases;  that  Ver- 
gniaud sat  in  his  chair  listening  to  the  outline  of  the  cases;  that  at  the 
conclusion  he  yawned,  went  to  his  money  box,  and,  finding  sufficient 
funds,  refused  the  offer.  We  have  seen  that  he  sought  "interesting 
cases,"  and  it  is  possible  that  these  being  uninteresting  and  of  minor 
importance,  he  refused  them.  Another  story  comes  from  Madame  Deseze, 
wife  of  the  great  advocate,  who  says  that  he  appeared  at  her  country 
place  for  a  vacation,  bearing  a  portfolio  filled  with  briefs.  Because  he 
was  on  vacation,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  walking  in  the  woods  amd 
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making  rhymes.  When,  on  leaving,  Madame  Deseze  observed  that  he 
had  not  opened  his  portfolio,  Vergniaud  is  reported  to  have  taken  a  few 
livres  from  his  pocket  and  to  have  said:  "I  still  have  six  livres.  Do  you 
think  me  foolish  enough  to  work?"  26  It  seems  clear  enough  that  he  was 
joking  with  Madame  Deseze,  who  later  disliked  him  because  when  her 
husband  was  the  lawyer  for  Louis  XVI,  Vergniaud  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  King. 

It  is  clearly  established  that  he  prepared  his  memoirs  with  meticulous 
care,  both  as  to  reasoning  and  phrasing,  and  that  he  took  pride  in  com- 
position. In  a  case  involving  an  ecclesiastical  issue,  fault  was  found 
with  the  opening  of  his  memoir  on  the  ground  that  "it  contained  ideas 
disadvantageous  to  the  priests."  The  critics  called  it  to  the  attention 
of  some  grand  vicars,  who  altered  the  language  behind  the  author's 
back.  "They  then  called  on  me  in  a  body,"  he  wrote,  "to  conjole  me 
so  I  would  not  be  angry.  On  my  refusal  to  sign,  they  interested  M. 
Dupaty  and  I  gave  in.  I  admit  that  I  was  annoyed,  because  I  found 
my  exordium  much  better  than  that  of  these  gentlemen."  27  He  re- 
sented what  he  called  "ecclesiastical  mummery."  Whatever  may  have 
been  "disadvantageous  to  their  priests,"  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
he  was  a  priest-baiter,  since  an  astonishing  number  of  his  clients  were 
men  of  the  cloth. 

VIII 

One  of  these  was  the  priest  Jean  Labeyrie,  of  the  parish  of  Momuy, 
who  was  appealing  from  the  court  of  Saint-Sever  against  Marthe 
Dutroy  and  the  Baron  of  Momuy.  Condemned  by  the  first  judge,  but 
without  punishment  beyond  the  ruin  of  his  reputation,  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  means  in  litigation  and  had  abandoned  all  hope.  The  per- 
secution of  the  baron  was  owing  to  his  determination  to  have  the  priest 
displaced  in  the  parish  by  the  nobleman's  brother-in-law.  The  priest 
was  living  in  the  house  of  a  notary,  which  he  had  leased,  and  fre- 
quently he  encountered  the  notary's  daughter.  She  was  living  loosely, 
and  the  priest  spoke  to  her  mother.  This  ended  the  friendship  between 
the  priest  and  the  notary's  family.  Meanwhile,  the  girl  continued  her 
relations  with  her  lovers  and  soon  found  herself  with  child.  The  par- 
ents saw  in  the  event  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  income;  the 
baron  saw  his  chance  to  destroy  the  priest.  He  gave  instructions  to  the 
procurator,  who  was  his  creature.  The  girl  named  the  priest  as  her 
seducer.  When  the  scandal  spread,  it  was  proposed  that  the  priest 
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should  relinquish  his  place  to  the  baron's  relative,  abandon  his  life- 
long lease  on  the  notary's  house,  and  give  the  girl  3,000  livres  as  dam- 
ages. 

Instead,  the  priest  brought  suit  for  defamation  before  the  court,  but 
a  corrupt  judge,  dominated  by  the  baron,  dismissed  the  suit.  The 
father  of  the  girl  countered  with  the  charge  of  seduction  and  rape  be- 
fore a  judge  who  was  another  creature  of  the  baron.  The  priest  was 
arrested.  It  was  then  that  he  appealed  to  the  high  court  of  Bordeaux, 
and  Vergniaud  entered  the  drama.  It  was  to  develop  in  the  trial  that 
the  baron  had  had  relations  with  the  girl  over  a  long  period,  and  that, 
to  compromise  the  priest,  he  had  gone  to  her  home  at  night  in  a 
priest's  habit,  making  sure  that  he  would  be  observed  in  the  semi- 
darkness. 

Vergniaud's  speech  to  the  court  was  memorable,  and  it  delighted 
Dupaty.  Time  and  again,  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  court,  the 
spectators,  swept  along  by  his  moving  eloquence,  burst  into  applause, 
which  even  the  court  countenanced.  The  denunciation  of  the  baron 
offers  an  illustration  of  Vergniaud's  effective  habit  of  repetition.  Re- 
ferring to  the  nobleman's  release  from  the  charge  of  calumny  in  the 
inferior  court,  presided  over  by  his  tool,  he  said: 

"What,  M.  the  Baron,  they  have  declared  calumnious  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  you?  You  have  been  released  from  the  accusation! 
You,  who  used  the  ascendancy  which  you  had  over  a  cowardly  man 
to  make  him  cooperate  in  the  publicity  of  his  own  sister's  shame.  It 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  you,  that,  dragging  her  from  the 
secret  refuge  which  she  had  chosen,  he  should  force  her  publicly  to 
admit  in  the  midst  of  her  fellow  citizens  that  she  was  unworthy  of  their 
esteem. 

"You  are  released!  You  who  have  abused  your  authority  to  drag  an 
unfortunate  girl  before  a  judge.  .  .  .  You  .  .  .  who  put  in  the  mouth 
of  this  girl,  led  astray  by  your  promises  or  your  threats,  not  the  name 
of  the  lover  to  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  honor,  but  that  of  the  enemy 
whom  you  wished  to  sacrifice  to  your  hate.  You  who  wished,  in  this 
house  where  your  ancestors  have  lived  with  so  much  honor,  this  in- 
famous declaration  to  be  made  against  your  pastor. 

"You  are  released!  But  we  have  not  spoken  of  the  threats  made  to 
the  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence. 

"You  are  released!  But  have  you  cleansed  yourself  of  the  evidence  of 
the  fifty-sixth  and  the  seventy-seventh  witnesses?  They  accuse  you 
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of  having  made  Henriette  serve  your  pleasures  before  making  her  serve 
your  vengeance;  of  having  gone  to  her  house  in  the  night,  dressed  as>  a 
priest,  and  of  having  taken  precautions  to  have  people  there  to  make 
them  believe  that  it  was  the  Abbe  Labeyrie. 

"You  are  released!  But  have  you,  then,  dispensation  from  respecting 
the  priesthood?  Is  it  permitted  you,  then,  to  trample  religion  underfoot 
and  to  outrage  her  ministers?  For  these  are  no  longer  presumptions,  but 
proofs,  more  clear  than  day,  which  act  against  you.  The  title  of  seigneur 
of  the  parish  will  then  be  no  more  than  a  title  of  tyranny.  The  quality 
of  gentleman,  a  title  which  may  be  forgotten  by  the  man  who  holds  it, 
but  which  his  judges,  pronouncing  on  his  head,  will  be  obliged  to 
respect?  No,  respect  for  persons  is  not  known  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
law.  No,  the  corps  of  the  nobility  itself,  of  which  you  flatter  yourself 
you  are  a  distinguished  member,  has  never  asked  such  a  favor.  The 
famous  prince  who  governed  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV 
answered  those  who  asked  for  mercy  for  the  Count  de  Hoorn,  his  rela- 
tive, but  guilty  of  murder,  'When  I  have  bad  blood,  I  must  let  it  out.'  " 

The  court  unanimously  ordered  that  within  fifteen  days  the  baron 
and  his  tools  should  present  to  the  register  of  the  court  an  act  in  which 
they  declare  that,  recklessly  and  calumniously,  they  had  accused 
Labeyrie  of  being  the  author  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  said  Dutroy;  that 
they  repent  of  it,  ask  pardon  for  it,  and  recognize  Labeyrie  as  cure, 
irreproachable  in  his  conduct.  He  was  to  pay  damages,  half  of  which, 
with  the  consent  of  the  priest,  was  to  be  used  in  repairing  the  parish 
church.  The  corrupt  judge  and  prosecutor  of  the  inferior  court  were 
suspended  from  their  functions  for  three  years. 

IX 

Another  sensational  case  that  increased  the  reputation  of  Vergniaud 
had  some  striking  points  of  similarity  with  that  of  Labeyrie.  Again  he 
represented  a  priest,  accused  and  imprisoned  by  a  nobleman,  and  con- 
victed on  the  orders  of  a  subservient  court.  M.  Gamot,  the  Cure  of 
Saint-Germain,  was  charged  with  murder  by  the  Count  de  Bourzolles. 
The  case  was  on  appeal  from  the  sentence  and  imprisonment.  Again  we 
have  a  brilliant  tribute  to  the  calling  of  the  priest  and  again  a  scathing 
denunciation  of  a  brutal  nobleman  and  a  corrupt  and  cowardly  judge. 
The  Bordeaux  court  held  with  Vergniaud  and  ordered  a  new  trial  before 
another  judge. 

Vergniaud  could  not  have  been  very  indolent  in  those  days,  since  five 
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days  before  the  case  of  M.  Gamot  he  was  pleading  another,  "an  ex- 
tremely important  case  in  which  the  Lieutenant- General  [of  Saint- 
Yrieix]  is  interested"— a  case  involving  a  legacy  of  3,000,000  livres. 
His  speech  again  received  acclaim  "against  the  usage  of  the  Bordeaux 
bar,"  he  wrote  Alluaud.  "There  was  handclapping  when  I  finished,  and 
the  tribunal  showed  me  how  well  satisfied  they  were.  I  tell  you  about 
my  successes  because  you  contributed  to  them  by  the  essential  services 
you  gave  me."  28 

Still  another  celebrated  case  finds  him  acting  for  a  priest,  but  this 
time  against  a  functionary  of  the  archbishop's  palace  who,  through  per- 
sonal malice,  refused  Vergniaud's  client  the  living  granted  by  the 
Vatican. 

X 

Almost  always  where  religion  was  involved,  we  find  the  former  semi- 
narian acting  for  a  priest,  but  we  now  come  to  a  case,  involving  a  nun, 
in  which  the  Church  organization  was  arrayed  against  its  member. 
It  was  a  case  celebrated  in  its  time,  tried  in  the  last  days  of  the  fateful 
year  of  1789,  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  after  the  clergy  had  made 
common  cause  with  the  nobility  against  the  Third  Estate,  when  the 
jaundiced  eyes  of  Revolutionists  were  turned  suspiciously  on  the  con- 
vents and  monasteries. 

As  early  as  1747,  Sister  Sainte  Colombe  had  made  her  vows  in  the 
convent  of  Magdeleine  in  Bordeaux.  More  than  forty  years  had  inter- 
vened when  an  uncle  died,  leaving  an  estate  of  2,400,000  livres.  Though 
presumably  by  her  vows  divorced  from  worldly  things,  in  striking  a 
balance  between  God  and  mammon  she  did  not  find  herself  on  the 
side  •  of  the  angels,  and  she  determined,  if  she  could,  to  take  the  cash 
and  let  the  credit  go.  Forty  years  of  the  religious  life  found  her  with 
a  yearning  for  money,  either  for  herself  or  for  her  convent.  In  the 
inferior  court  the  decision  had  been  in  the  nun's  favor,  and  Ver- 
gniaud  appeared  for  the  nephews  before  the  high  court  of  Bordeaux 
on  the  appeal.  The  case  aroused  general  interest,  and  when  Vergniaud 
rose  to  plead,  the  courtroom  was  packed  with  spectators  who  were  being 
swept  along  in  the  revolutionary  current.  On  the  surface  the  decision 
seemed  certain  to  be  against  the  nun,  since  the  law  was  clear,  and  she 
assuredly  had  been  in  the  convent  for  forty  years.  Vergniaud  had  but  to 
cite  the  law,  well  known  to  the  judges,  and  to  chide  the  woman  gently 
for  her  lapse  into  the  worldly  state: 
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"In  the  order  of  religion,  a  celestial  voice  cries  to  her:  'If  you  wish 
to  attain  evangelical  perfection,  give  all  that  you  possess  to  the  poor 
and  follow  me.  The  poor  have  their  wealth  in  Heaven.  Those  who 
accumulate  it  upon  earth  amass  only  the  treasures  of  the  anger  of  the 
Lord.' 

"In  the  political  order,  the  law  repels  Sister  Sainte  Colombe  with  still 
more  energy.  'You  wish  to  inherit?'  it  says  to  her:  'You  who  since  reason 
began  to  enlighten  you  have  nourished  your  soul  on  the  sublime  ideas 
of  religion,  and  who,  at  an  age  when  the  world  must  have  had  so  many 
charms  for  your  heart,  made  a  dedication  of  this  heart  to  the  Divinity; 
you  who  led  by  a  fervor  which  covered  you  with  glory  made  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  a  solemn  vow  of  perpetual  obedience,  the  solemn  and  per- 
petual abdication  of  your  liberty,  a  solemn  vow  of  perpetual  steadfast- 
ness to  your  convent,  a  solemn  and  perpetual  renunciation  of  the  world, 
its  pleasures,  and  its  perishable  wealth;  you  who  by  this  double  vow  led 
your  family  to  think  that  you  would  be  a  stranger  to  the  distribution 
it  would  make  of  its  goods — you,  finally,  who  even  today  carry  the 
sacred  chains  of  the  profession  which  will  perpetuate  until  your  death 
the  voluntary  slavery  to  which  you  have  vowed  yourself — you  wish  to 
inherit! 

"  'It  is  too  latel  A  solemn  profession  has  forever  fixed  your  destiny. 
The  doors  of  your  convent  are  to  you  like  those  of  eternity.  In  vain 
you  try  to  shake  them  with  your  feeble  hands.  They  will  open  no  more.'  " 

The  reiteration  of  the  words,  "You  wish  to  inherit"  and  "It  is  too 
late,"  repeated  several  times  in  the  thrilling  tones  of  Vergniaud,  has 
been  described  by  one  who  heard  them  as  like  the  tolling  of  a  bell. 

The  Revolution  was  hurrying  on,  and  the  spectators  in  the  crowded 
room  repeatedly  expressed  their  approbation  by  applause,  despite  the 
rules.  But  Vergniaud  did  not  deceive  himself.  Writing  Alluaud  after  his 
speech,  and  before  the  decision,  he  was  jubilant  over  the  popular  recep- 
tion but  skeptical  over  the  probable  action  of  the  court.  "It  is  not  very 
proper  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  was  applauded  several  times,  but  I  do 
tell  you,  for  one  likes  to  talk  of  one's  success  to  those  one  loves,"  he 
wrote.  "However,  I  will  tell  you  very  softly,  that  no  one  will  hear  me 
and  accuse  me  of  vanity.  The  case  will  be  judged  on  Monday.  .  .  . 
I  have  had  the  strongest  prejudices  to  combat  and  I  fear  that  they  will 
win  over  my  efforts  and  over  all  the  true  principles."  And  then,  with  a 
shrug  perhaps,  "We  will  console  ourselves  by  drinking  Saint-Emilion."  29 

It  was  as  Vergniaud  feared  and  predicted:  the  court  set  aside  the  law 
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— all  the  more  remarkable  at  that  time.  It  was  concessions  such  as  this 
to  the  privileged  orders  that  fanned  the  revolutionary  spirit  to  a  flame. 

But  it  was  cases  like  this  that  Vergniaud  coveted — cases  that  had 
the  elements  of  drama.  Then  this  consummate  actor  dramatized  his  suit 
and  himself.  The  routine  action  in  civil  law  involving  money  alone  did 
not  appeal  to  him  unless  something  occurred  to  arouse  his  indignation, 
As  an  illustration,  we  have  his  own  story,  in  a  letter  to  Alluaud,  of  a 
case  that  took  place  at  about  this  time. 

"Last  Monday  I  had  a  very  flattering  moment,"  he  wrote.  "I  was  to 
plead  a  case,  very  tiresome  in  itself,  but  in  which  M.  Devignes  [oppos- 
ing advocate]  permitted  himself  some  insults  and  an  atrocious  memoir 
against  the  businessmen  for  whom  I  pleaded.  This  case,  and  another 
one  which  was  to  be  heard  the  same  day,  attracted  a  great  number  of 
people  to  the  hall  and  ro  the  galleries.  I  pleaded  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  succeed  beyond  my  hopes.  It  is  true  that  I  was  excited,  both 
by  the  aspect  of  so  numerous  an  audience  and  by  the  zeal  for  my 
clients.  Against  all  usage,  they  applauded  with  force.  All  the  court  made 
me  the  most  flattering  compliments.  The  case  has  made  me  better 
known  in  the  town  than  all  the  cases  I  have  pleaded  up  to  the  present. 
I  have,  however,  worked  in  many  more  interesting  ones  to  which  I  have 
given  much  more  care,  but  everything  depends  on  luck,  and  a  poor  case 
seems  to  have  done  more  for  my  reputation  than  the  most  important 
cases.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  which  one  can  easily  console  oneself." 30 

This  speech  evidently  was  a  spontaneous  explosion  of  his  genius. 
Under  pressure  and  opposition,  when  his  feelings  were  enlisted,  his  mind 
worked  with  lightning  rapidity,  his  nervous  system  became  tense,  and 
his  genius  burst  through.  He  was  as  one  inspired.  It  was  after  this  case 
that  his  office  became  the  fashion,  and  we  find  him  groaning  because 
of  the  number  of  clients  flocking  in. 

XI 

It  was  quite  another  case  that  was  to  spread  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  and 
orator  throughout  France,  to  command  the  attention  of  the  Paris  press, 
and  to  stir  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  was  distinctly 
political.  He  pleaded  in  defense  of  Pierre  Durieux,  a  drum  major  of  the 
National  Guard  at  Brive,  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  sentenced  to  death 
by  a  provost  court  on  the  charge  of  having  incited  a  riot  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  La  Correze.  The  trouble  grew  out  of  the  revolutionary  reforms 
giving  power  to  the  people.  In  the  village  of  Allassac,  near  Brive,  the 
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decree  of  the  institution  of  the  municipality  was  registered,  and  the 
masses  jubilantly  celebrated  it  as  a  triumph;  the  demonstrators  all  were 
peasants. 

The  revolutionary  change  was  obnoxious  to  the  old  seigneur  of  the 
community,  M.  de  La  Maze,  and  the  officers  of  justice.  The  benches  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  old  regime  remained  in  the  church  opposite  the 
altar,  a  defiance  to  the  new  order.  At  the  close  of  the  Mass,  the  younger 
element  took  the  benches  into  the  square  and  set  them  on  fire  in  protest, 
in  imitation  of  similar  action  elsewhere.  One  of  the  old  aristocracy  had 
entered  the  church  with  a  gun  and  threatened  to  kill  anyone  who 
touched  his  bench.  Then,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  de  la  Maze  and 
the  officers  of  justice,  the  antirevolutionary  element  assembled  with 
arms,  proclaimed  martial  law  in  French  not  understood  by  the  peasants, 
and,  seizing  the  red  apron  of  Mile.  Colombat,  who  was  passing,  they 
raised  it  as  a  symbol.  In  battle  array  they  fired  into  the  air,  and  the 
indignant  peasants,  many  armed  with  pitchforks,  responded  by  throwing 
stones  and  by  sounding  the  tocsin.  In  the  ensuing  battle  several  were 
killed,  all  peasants.  The  news  of  the  struggle  spread  over  the  neighbor- 
ing region,  and  the  irate  peasants  rose  throughout. 

This  was  the  situation  which  drew  M.  Durieux,  with  his  detachment 
of  the  National  Guard,  to  restore  order  and  enforce  the  law.  An  ardent 
patriot  and  a  Revolutionist,  his  fury  flamed  on  seeing  the  dead  bodies 
of  several  peasants  on  the  ground.  Imprudently,  he  turned  upon  the 
peasants  grouped  about  him:  "What!  For  a  few  miserable  benches 
your  brothers  have  been  killed  and  you  have  not  set  fire  to  the 
chateau?"  These,  words  were  overheard  by  the  partisans  of  the  old 
order.  Durieux  was  also  to  be  charged  with  having  said:  "It  is  too 
much.  Our  brothers  must  be  avenged.  The  cMteau  must  be  razed." 
The  cMteau  referred  to  was  that  of  Sieur  de  La  Maze,  where  the  old 
aristocracy  had  conferred  in  secret  and  whence  they  had  sallied  forth 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  Soon  the  mob  of  peasants  marched  to  the 
chateau,  broke  the  windows,  invaded  the  house,  and- helped  themselves 
to  wine.  The  charge  was  to  be  made  that  instead  of  trying  to  prevent 
the  attack,  Durieux  fraternized  with  the  rioters — which  was  probably 
true. 

Denounced  by  M.  de  La  Maze,  Durieux  was  arrested,  tried  before 
the  provost  of  the  department,  and  condemned  to  death — but  on  the 
charge  of  "being  strongly  suspected"  of  wishing  to  fire  on  the  mounted 
police.  Many  arrests  were  made;  and  with  two  tried  and  executed  in 
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less  than  a  month,  the  provost  court  was  pressing  for  extreme  penalties 
against  others.  Even  in  these  dying  days  of  the  old  regime,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  two  and  the  condemnation  of  Durieux  was  resented  as  mon- 
strous and  indefensible.  The  scandal  spread  throughout  France. 

With  the  peasants  in  dangerous  mood,  the  Revolutionists  and  pa- 
triots of  Brive  sought  to  curb  and  restrain  them  within  the  law  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  them.  Ascribing  the  action  of  the  peasants  to  a 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Revolution,  to  ignorance  of  pro- 
cedure and  of  the  meaning  of  liberty  and  equality,  this  document  is 
worthy  of  admiration.  A  model  of  its  kind,  it  reflected  the  sanity  of  the 
patriots  of  this  region.  It  warned  that  those  who  formed  mobs  were 
"guilty  toward  the  nation  and  the  King."  Phrased  as  though  addressed 
to  children — as  indeed  it  was — it  shamed  the  peasants  for  violating 
the  homes  of  their  neighbors.  "The  homes,"  it  said,  "should  be  sure 
refuge  for  all  those  who  inhabit  them,  and  those  who  do  not  respect 
the  refuge  deserve  to  be  punished."  "Yes,"  it  continued,  "if  foreign 
enemies  came  to  do  as  much  in  your  house,  you  would  complain.  How 
should  not  your  neighbors  complain  who  see  themselves  thus  perse- 
cuted?" Then  followed,  probably,  the  first  honest  attempt  to  explain  to 
the  confused  peasants  the  meaning  of  the  Revolution,  the  significance 
and  operation  of  the  laws.  Did  they  assume  that  liberty  meant  the  right 
to  make  laws  for  themselves  on  the  highway?  "Our  dear  friends,  it  is 
not  the  people  who  make  laws  for  themselves,"  it  said,  "because  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  reach  an  understanding,  and  they  are 
not,  moreover,  sufficiently  enlightened  to  know  what  laws  are  necessary 
to  them.  It  is  their  .  .  .  deputies  who  must  make  them."  They  were 
urged  to  await  the  action  of  the  constituted  authorities  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  laws,  and  "while  awaiting,  act  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  that  you  know;  they  persist  still  until  the  new  laws  are  com- 
pleted." They  were  warned  that  "it  is  useless  ...  to  expect  laws  that 
will  permit  you  to  act  by  violence,"  since  "it  is  precisely  to  avoid  this 
disorder  that  the  laws  have  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  necessary. 
Do  you  believe  that  laws  authorizing  robbery  could  ever  exist?"  And 
what  was  meant  when  the  National  Assembly  declared  that  all  men 
are  equal?  "It  meant  only  that  all  must  be  protected  equally  by  the 
laws;  but  it  does  not  mean  that  anyone  has  a  right  to  'the  property 
of  another."  And  then,  warning  against  the  demagogues:  "Those  who 
have  urged  these  gatherings  in  the  parishes  are  ignorant  men  or  bitd 
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men  who  have  deceived  others.  They  have  caused  infinite  harm  to  be 
done,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  fall  back  upon  them." 31 

It  was  ordered  that  this  letter  be  read  in  the  vulgar  language  of  the 
peasant  in  all  the  parish  churches  of  the  department.  This  letter  was 
written  five  days  after  the  rioting,  and  among  the  signers  was  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  in  Brive. 

Meanwhile,  the  nobles  and  counter-Revolutionists  were  urging  more 
arrests  and  speedy  trials  in  the  provost  court,  until  the  countryside  was 
in  a  state  bordering  on  terror  and  the  whole  of  France  took  notice.  Two 
weeks  after  the  execution  of  the  two  condemned,  a  deputation  from 
the  Commune  of  Paris  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly 
to  protest  against  the  provost  "who,  too  faithful  to  the  supposed  duties 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  post,  does  not  cease  ...  to  spread  terror 
and  blood  in  that  province."  Charles  de  Lameth  declared  that  the 
provost  courts  had  long  abused  their  power,  and  demanded  that  the 
trials  then  scheduled  be  stopped.  The  motion  carried,  and  the  president 
of  the  Assembly  went  at  once  to  the  king  to  supplicate  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  procedures  directed  by  the  provosts  of  the  kingdom.32  This 
called  forth  a  protest  signed  by  ninety-eight  people,  mostly  nobles, 
denouncing  the  Commune  of  Brive  for  sending  a  deputation  to  the 
National  Assembly  to  present  the  views  of  the  patriots.  It  demanded 
the  continuation  of  the  trials  and  executions.33  The  next  day  the  Com- 
mune of  the  Town  of  Allassac,  controlled  by  the  counter-Revolutionists, 
sent  its  deputation  to  Paris  to  denounce  Durieux  for  fraternizing  with 
the  mob  and  making  "indecent  speeches."  It  insisted  on  a  speedy  trial 
for  Durieux  and  for  all  the  other  prisoners.  The  provost  courts  had 
been  instituted  under  Francis  I,  and  their  justice  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  States-General  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Sometimes  the  provosts 
had  been  badly  recruited  and  protests  had  been  heard.  Rivalry  de- 
veloped between  the  regular  courts  and  those  of  the  provosts.  However, 
in  May,  1789,  a  royal  decree  had  charged  the  provosts  with  putting 
down  popular  movements.  This  did  not  increase  their  popularity. 

Thus  the  controversy  intensified,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  case  reached 
all  patriotic  circles  throughout  France.  It  was  not  until  August  26, 
1790,  however,  that  the  National  Assembly,  on  a  petition  from  the 
Commune  of  Paris  by  a  committee  which  included  Danton,  decreed 
that  the  case  of  Durieux  and  other  officers  of  the  National  Guard  be 
withdrawn  from  the  provost  court  where  Durieux  would  be  condemned 
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to  death,  and  sent  to  the  court  in  Bordeaux.  The  prisoners  were  to  be 
transferred  to  the  prison  in  that  city  to  await  trial.34 

In  the  period  intervening  between  this  order  and  the  trial,  Brive  and 
the  department  were  shaken  by  another  crime  of  which  the  patriots 
could  not  be  accused.  M.  Dessaillieux,  popular  procurator  of  the  Com- 
mune of  Brive,  but  recently  elected  judge,  and  president  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Constitution  there,  who  had  signed  the  admirable  letter  to  the 
peasants,  mysteriously  disappeared.  The  municipality  sat  in  permanent 
session;  sentinels  were  stationed  day  and  night  at  the  corners  of  each 
street;  a  rigorous  search  was  made  in  the  houses  of  the  aristocrats — 
but  no  trace  was  found.  The  mystery  was  prominently  displayed  in  the 
Paris  press.  Dessaillieux  had  left  the  club,  of  which  he  was  president, 
at  night,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  they  had  parted  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  home.  It  was  first  assumed  that  he  had  been  kidnaped — 
thus  the  search  of  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy.  He  had  no  personal 
enemies  and  his  patriotism  was  beyond  cavil.  Eight  days  later,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Moniteur  ridiculed  the  idea  that  he  had  committed 
suicide.  Information  had  been  received  that  indicated  murder.  Two 
women  living  near  the  scene  of  his  disappearance  had  overheard  loud 
voices,  cries,  and  blows,  but  no  corpse  was  found.  Again  the  eyes  of 
France  were  turned  on  Brive.35 

Six  days  later,  Dessaillieux's  body  was  found  in  the  river  near  the 
town.  He  had  not  been  robbed,  and  surgeons  found  that  he  had  been 
strangled  and  beaten  on  the  head.  The  people  of  Brive  paid  tribute  to 
his  memory,  and  his  heart  was  conserved  "to  be  kept  in  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  with  a  simple  and  true  description  which  will  recall  a  character 
that  was  'dear  to  them,  virtues  that  have  been  useful  to  them,  an 
example  of  patriotism  to  emulate."  S6 

Such  is  the  background  of  the  most  famous  of  Vergniaud's  cases. 
The  setting  was  perfect.  The  floodlights  were  on  the  courtroom  in  Bor- 
deaux. Here  was  drama  at  its  best. 

XII 

When  the  trial  was  transferred  to  Bordeaux,  Vergniaud  first  entered 
the  drama,  engaged  for  the  defense  by  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution 
(Jacobins)  of  Brive.  The  trial  began  in  February,  1791,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  professional  career  Vergniaud  was  to  treat  the  issue 
frankly  as  political.  The  courtroom  was  packed  when  he  rose  to  plead. 
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The  magistrates  before  him  were  distinguished  lawyers  and  jurists,  and 
included  the  celebrated  Deseze,  father  of  the  defender  of  Louis  XVI. 

Vergniaud Js  opening  paragraph  left  no  doubt  of  his  intention: 

"Gentlemen,  some  unfortunate  farmers  have  been  denounced  to 
France  as  a  horde  of  brigands.  I  come  to  fulfill  for  them  the  most 
sacred  of  ministries.  I  come  to  tear  aside  the  hideous  veil  in  which  are 
enveloped  the  hatreds,  the  vengeance,  and  all  the  passions  which  have 
sent  these  unfortunate  victims  to  the  infamous  steel  of  the  executioner. 
The  conquest  of  the  Bastille,  the  abolition  of  feudalism,  and  the  dec- 
laration of  rights,  imposed  upon  all  the  citizens  of  this  vast  empire  a 
movement  which,  quick  as  an  electric  flame,  warmed  their  souls,  en- 
larged their  ideas,  and  exalted  their  sentiments.  In  the  first  movement 
of  this  strange  new  existence  it  was  easy  to  go  astray."  Even  with  those 
most  happily  situated,  "always  a  great  part  of  life  goes  by  before  man 
learns  the  art  of  enjoying  it  with  wisdom."  But  in  this  instance  "several 
causes  have  made  mistakes  multiply." 

These  he  set  forth: 

"A  panic  terror  spread  on  the  same  day  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  perhaps  it  accelerated  the  formation  of  the  formidable  army  of 
three  million  men  which  one  might  call  the  Army  of  Humanity,  for  it 
has  no  other  object  than  to  defend  its  right.  But  while  in  the  towns 
they  assembled  in  order,  it  happens  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
inhabited  by  misery  and  the  ignorance  which  accompanies  jit,  they 
assembled  tumultuously  rather  than  with  order.  They  went  to  stormy 
assemblies  armed  with  bad  guns,  and  more  often  with  pitchforks  and 
sticks.  They  ran  in  a  mob,  without  a  chief,  without  a  plan  of  attack 
or  defense,  before  a  fantastic  enemy.  These  marches  animated  courage. 
The  very  disorders  of  these  movements  seemed  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  energy.  The  instinct  of  liberty  agitated  with  force  these 
rustic  men,  as  close  to  nature  by  the  simplicity  of  their  manners  they 
are  as  strangers  to  our  social  institutions  which  had  so  little  regard 
for  them." 

Having  traced  the  ignorance  of  the  peasantry  to  its  source  in  the 
feudal  system,  and  then  their  attack,  he  proceeded  to  explain,  if  not 
justify,  the  blind  fury  of  the  peasants: 

"With  a  confused  feeling  of  their  strength,  there  awoke  in  their 
hearts  that  of  the  great  oppression  of  which  they  had  been  the  victim. 
They  trod  in  indignation  the  soil  which  they  so  long  had  watered  with 
their  sweat  and  tears.  Their  eyes  turned  with  the  somber  disquiet  of 
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resentment  to  the  superb  chateau  where  they  had  so  often  gone  to 
lower  themselves  by  shameful  homage,  and  from  which,  more  than 
once,  the  caprices  of  pride,  the  outrages  of  all-powerful  cupidity,  arbi- 
trary orders,  and  vexations  of  every  sort  had  spread  like  devastating 
torrents  over  the  desolated  countryside." 

With  these  memories  of  the  past,  what  in  the  present  aroused  their 
fury? 

"They  spoke  of  the  stubborn  resistance  with  which  the  former  orders 
of  nobility  and  clergy  had  opposed  the  reunion  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation.  They  cried  out  with  a  kind  of  delirium  that  the  Third 
Estate  had  triumphed." 

And  did  the  old  landed  aristocracy  attempt  to  guide  them? 

"No.  They  affected  to  leave  the  unfortunate  peasants  in  a  most 
profound  ignorance  of  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  or  at  least 
they  are  abandoned  to  all  the  false  interpretations  that  might  be  ex- 
pected of  their  inexperience  in  reflection.  No  one  ever  interested  himself 
in  bringing  them  happiness.  They  disdained  to  bring  them  light.  They 
even  tried  to  lead  them  astray.  They  wished,  through  individual  dis- 
orders, to  lead  us  to  anarchy,  from  the  heart  of  which  they  hoped  to 
see  despotism  reborn  triumphant.  They  were  well  assured  that  if  it 
again  mounted  the  throne  they  would  find  in  its  criminal  largesses 
strong  consolation  for  the  losses  they  had  undergone  in  serving  it." 

And  then: 

"I  will  fight  against  their  rage  with  the  zeal  which  will  perhaps  take 
the  place  of  force.  I  will  try  to  bring  light  into  this  chaos  of  lying 
testimony  accumulated  with  a  barbarous  affectation.  I  will  prove  that 
all  these  monstrous  procedures  are  only  the  machinations  of  an  over- 
thrown despotism  which  is  trying  to  rise  again,  And  what  success  may 
I  not  expect  from  my  efforts,  since  I  plead  before  magistrates  who 
are  friends  of  the  people,  and  my  conscience  assures  me  that  I  plead 
the  cause  of  humanity?" 

And  the  result  of  these  machinations? 

"These  perfidious  maneuvers  had  only  too  much  success.  The  ferment 
made  terrifying  progress.  For  some  time  the  surface  of  the  kingdom 
resembled  that  of  the  sea,  agitated  by  the  winds,  and  some  imprudent 
vessels  have  perished  in  the  storm." 

Here  he  referred  to  the  burning  of  the  benches: 

"The  decree  which  reintegrated  the  people  in  the  election  of  their 
magistrates  recalled  them  to  their  power  and  their  dignity.  In  that 
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moment  they  were  prostrated  in  the  temple  without  any  order  of  place 
and  with  that  confusion  which  may  be  called  religious,  which  excludes 
any  idea  of  the  mad  distinctions  of  pride.  The  benches  of  the  seigneurs, 
those  of  the  officers  of  justice  alone,  were  raised  opposite  the  altar,  as 
though  it  were  the  right  of  any  human  creature  to  erect  for  himself  a 
throne  before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.  .  .  .  After  the  Mass  the 
young  people  removed  these  benches  and  took  them  into  the  square  in 
front  of  the  church.  There  they  set  them  on  fire.  The  burning  of  these 
planks  may  have  been  an  irregular  act,  even,  if  one  wishes,  an  attack 
on  property.  But  such  an  attack  was  perhaps  excusable  since  it  was 
provoked  by  a  striking  contempt  for  the  most  holy  law.  But  neverthe- 
less, neither  by  its  nature  nor  by  its  lack  of  importance  could  it  be 
believed  that  there  was  any  intention  of  harming  the  ex-seigneurs  and 
officers  of  justice  of  Allassac  in  their  fortunes.  It  could  only  wound 
their  pride.  Unfortunately,  this  passion  irritated  is  the  most  implacable 
of  those  which  dispute  the  empire  of  the  human  heart." 

And  the  attack  on  the  chateau  and  the  combat? 

"The  notables  and  the  old  aristocracy  wished  to  confer  in  secret  and 
went  to  the  chateau  of  Sieur  de  La  Maze,  who  also  offered  them  arms 
and  ammunition  if  they  wished  to  declare  martial  law.  They  armed 
themselves  and  went  back  to  the  square.  Martial  law  was  then  pro- 
claimed, but  they  made  this  proclamation  in  French  to  peasants  who 
understood  only  the  dialect  of  the  country.  They  listened  and  under- 
stood nothing.  They  see  all  the  representatives  of  the  old  privileged 
orders  together,  armed,  and  waving  in  the  air  the  red  apron  of  Mile. 
Colombat,  which  they  had  taken  from  her.  Peasants  do  not  understand 
what  it  is  about.  Then  the  privileged  fire  their  artillery  and  the  peasants 
resort  to  stones.  The  privileged  take  refuge  in  the  chateau  of  Rous- 
siagnac,  where  they  fortify  themselves  and  send  emissaries  for  re- 
enforcements.  On  their  side,  the  peasants  sound  the  tocsin  and  the 
people  come  from  neighboring  parishes.  A  considerable  crowd  forms. 
In  the  evening  they  march  on  the  chateau,  with  tumult,  and  without 
object.  More  stones  are  thrown,  some  windows  broken.  Then  the  troops, 
the  reenforcements,  strongly  armed,  sally  forth  to  shed  the  blood  for 
which  they  are  thirsty." 

Having  thus  explained,  if  not  justified,  his  client's  imprudent  refer- 
ence to  the  chateau  in  a  moment  of  fury,  Vergniaud  passed  on  to  an 
analysis  of  the  evidence  of  more  than  seventy  witnesses.  He  showed 
that  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  disturbances  charged  against  his  client, 
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he  had  not  been  present;  that  in  another  place  where  martial  law  did 
not  prevail  no  one  had  been  injured;  that  at  another,  no  charge  had 
been  made  against  him.  But  he  had  been  present  in  Allassac;  and 
here,  carefully  following  the  testimony,  Vergniaud  traced  his  move- 
ments hour  by  hour  and  proved  that  no  crime  had  been  committed. 

Was  he  then  to  be  hanged  because  of  something  said  in  a  moment 
of  righteous  wrath — something  not  followed  actually  by  action? 

And  then,  the  counterattack: 

"Have  we  not  seen  within  the  National  Assembly  itself  one  of  the 
members  forget  himself  to  the  point  of  crying — speaking  of  those  to 
whom  the  people  owe  their  liberty — 'One  must  fall  upon  these  people 
saber  in  hand'?" 

Here  he  paused  a  moment  and  then  in  ringing  tones: 

"Have  you  asked  for  a  scaffold  to  be  raised  for  him?" 

Four  times  he  repeated  the  question,  with  varying  phrasing,  with 
increasingly  ironic  inflections. 

"Condemned  to  be  hanged  because  he  was  suspected  of  having  wished 
to  fire  a  shot!  What,  then,  is  a  man's  life  to  the  tribunal  of  the  provost? 
On  the  suspicion  of  a  guilty  wish  ...  to  condemn  him  to  infamous 
punishment,  to  condemn  his  memory  to  opprobrium  and  his  family  to 
eternal  tears.  Does  our  justice  then  resemble  those  terrible  gods  of 
antiquity  who  must  be  nourished  with  human  victims?  You  maintain 
that  these  ferocious  acts  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  social 
order?  Say,  rather,  that  a  universal  line  should  be  formed  for  the 
destruction  of  all  society  where  it  is  permitted  to  play  with  innocence 
with  such  barbarous  contempt,  and  where  it  can  violate  with  impunity, 
and  so  scandalously,  the  rights  of  humanity." 

He  paused  while  the  courtroom  rang  with  passionate  applause. 

Then,  turning  conversationally  to  the  judges,  he  concluded: 

"I  speak  before  the  magistrates,  friends  of  the  people,  and  I  plead 
the  cause  of  humanity.  The  friends  of  despotism  will  tremble  to  see  a 
victim  escape,  but  those  of  humanity  will  applaud  your  justice," 

The  crowded  courtroom  had  thrilled  to  his  eloquence  and  cheered 
lustily  under  the  complacent  eyes  of  the  judges,  who  were  equally 
moved  by  this  courageous  and  great  oration.  Vergniaud  had  raised  the 
case  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  issue — nay,  to  the  issue  of  humanity.  It 
was  not  La  Maze  who  was  the  accuser,  but  the  old  feudalistic  order; 
it  was  not  Durieux  who  was  in  the  dock,  but  the  Revolution;  Vergniaud 
was  not  speaking  for  a  man  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  for  the 
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spirit  of  democracy.  We  have  Vergniaud's  reaction  in  an  unpublished 
letter  to  Alluaud:  "I  pleaded  on  Monday  for  Durieux.  There  was  a 
prodigious  number  of  people.  I  was  probably  applauded  much  more 
than  I  deserved.  I  won  my  case,  which  was  just.  Durieux  has  left  the 
prison  and  it  is  a  staff  for  the  other  accused." 37 

For  the  first  time  Vergniaud  was  the  Voice  of  France. 

The  court  ordered  Durieux's  release.  The  Friends  of  the  Constitution 
ordered  the  printing  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  oration,  which  were 
instantly  sold  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  accused.  Copies  found 
their  way  to  Paris,  and  Vergniaud  became  an  object  of  interest  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  which  knew  that  the  Revolution  had  found  a 
spokesman  worthy  of  its  noblest  aspirations. 

XIII 

His  election  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  came  opportunely  perhaps, 
for  the  revolutionary  temper  was  beginning  to  stir  the  town  and  coun- 
tryside and  even  to  invade  the  Palace  of  Justice.  A  scarcity  of  bread 
had  caused  riots  which  were  easily  put  down,  and  Vergniaud  was 
happy  because  "our  penal  laws  have  been  softened  and  we  do  not  have 
to  hang  anyone."  38  Rumors  of  threatened  invasions,  and  the  reality  of 
occasional  clashes  between  the  awakened  peasantry  and  their  erstwhile 
lords  and  masters,  kept  many  in  a  state  of  panic.  This  fermentation 
was  not  confined  to  the  drawing  rooms,  but  disturbed  the  functioning 
of  the  courts  during  the  last  two  years  of  Vergniaud's  practice.  One 
day,  one  of  the  syndicates  of  advocates  appeared  in  court  in  ordinary 
business  suits,  without  their  gowns.  When  some  protested,  Dupaty  sent 
an  officer  to  tell  them  in  low  tones  that  civilian  clothes  were  not  proper 
in  court.  The  advocates  seethed  with  resentment  over  this  "insult," 
and  Vergniaud  resented  the  attacks  on  Dupaty,  who  merely  sought  to 
enforce  a  rule. 

About  this  time,  when  the  procurator  had  asked  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  case  and  had  been  accommodated  and  then  failed  to  appear 
on  the  day  set,  Dupaty  sent  an  officer  to  bring  him  into  court  to  explain 
his  conduct.  He  made  an  insolent  reply.  When,  in  consequence,  he  was 
told  to  retire,  he  put  his  elbow  on  the  bar  and,  with  his  chin  in  his 
hand,  stared  insultingly  at  the  court. 

Vergniaud  remained  aloof  from  these  feuds  of  the  bar,  since  Dupaty 
did  not  wish  him  involved,  but  the  rebellious  lawyers  were  angry  be- 
cause he  did  not  join  in  their  various  demonstrations  against  the  rules,89 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Vergniaud  wrote  facetiously  to  Alluaud 
asking  for  work  in  the  factory,  since  "the  advocates  have  deliberated 
and  decided  not  only  to  accept  no  place  in  the  new  tribunal,  but  not  to 
exercise  their  profession  there  at  all."  He  made  "no  reflections  on  this 
decision  nor  on  the  public  events  to  which  it  is  bound."  When  on  the 
death  of  Dupaty  the  new  president  of  the  Parliament  arrived,  and 
there  were  serenades,  fireworks,  and  illuminations  in  his  honor,  Ver- 
gniaud wrote  with  evident  disgust  that  "more  than  five  thousand  rogues 
ran  through  the  streets  during  the  night  and  broke  the  windows  of  those 
who  had  neglected  to  illuminate."  He  saw  "good  business  for  the  glass 
makers"  and  wondered  if  the  new  president's  prestige  with  the  court 
would  suffer.40 

In  truth,  the  courts  of  France  would  soon  be  practically  closed  by 
the  tumults  of  the  Revolution,  and  Vergniaud  was  turning  toward  his 
political  career.  We  shall  now  follow  the  steps  by  which  he  became  a 
Revolutionist. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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WHEN  a  special  courier  galloped  into  Bordeaux  with  the  news  that  the 
Bastille  had  fallen,  in  a  letter  from  the  deputy  Paul  Nairac,  the  popular 
reaction  was  one  of  exultation.  Hastily,  a  platform  was  erected  by  the 
statue  of  Louis  XV  for  a  bust  of  Necker,  surrounded  by  garlands  of 
flowers  and  laurel,  with  the  inscription,  "The  most  honorable  which 
mortal  can  desire."  Great  crowds  surged  about  the  platform,  cheering 
and  singing.  During  the  next  few  days,  with  the  authorities  hesitating, 
the  people  responded  to  the  leadership  of  young  men,  subscribing  to  a 
fund  for  the  wives  and  children  of  those  killed  in  Paris.  The  youth  of 
the  community  refused  admittance  to  the  theater  to  anyone  not  wearing 
the  cockade,  and  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the  city  thus  presenting 
himself  was  refused  entry  until  he  returned  a  little  later  with  the 
cockade,  when  he  was  given  an  ovation.  It  was  a  natural  reaction  for 
Bordeaux.  Facing  the  ocean,  the  gateway  to  colonial  trade,  in  com- 
mercial communication  with  other  nations  where  liberty  was  cherished, 
the  republican  spirit  had  existed  beneath  the  surface  for  generations. 
More  than  five  centuries  before  the  Bastille  fell,  in  1274,  the  city  had 
declared  that  "all  men  and  all  lands  are  free  by  their  nature,  and  all 
servitude  is  against  common  right."  Louis  XI,  by  uniting  sovereign 
authority  with  liberty,  was  a  cherished  memory,  as  was  Henry  IV, 
who  had  once  delighted  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  with  the  blunt 
statement:  "All  my  Parliaments  are  worthless,  but  you  are  the  worst 
of  all.  I  am  a  Gascon  like  yourselves.  ...  If  I  were  not  King  of 
France,  I  would  wish  to  be  Counselor  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux." 
Louis  XIV  did  not  love  these  Gascons,  since  Colbert  had  warned  him 
that  the  city  was  a  "tinder  box  of  civil  wars."1  The  passion  for 
liberty  that  animated  the  antique  city  of  the  Roman  period  remained. 
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The  intendants  of  the  eighteenth  century  consistently  denounced  the 
"republicanism  of  Bordeaux  which  abhorred  all  authority/'  and  in 
1788  the  soldiers  of  the  monarch  could  not  enter  the  town  without  the 
agreement  of  the  city  authorities.2  Conflicts  between  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  proletariat  were  rare.  Strikes  in  factories  usually  ended  with 
concessions  to  the  workers  and  when,  in  arbitration,  these  failed  to  get 
their  fair  share,  the  authorities  often  intervened  in  their  favor.  The 
social  laws  provided  for  the  payment  of  wages  in  case  of  illness  for 
three  months,  and  where  there  were  dependent  families,  for  six.  In  this, 
Bordeaux  was  a  century  ahead  of  its  time.  Though  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  tried  to  limit  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  prohibiting  matter  touch- 
ing on  government,  religion,  or  the  customs,  the  people  resorted  to 
pamphlets,  and  nouvelles  &  la  main  leaflets,  that  were  posted  in  the 
cafes,  and  these  were  tolerated.3  When  the  States-General  was  sum- 
moned in  1614,  a  deputation  from  Bordeaux  went  to  the  king  with  the 
demand  for  a  greater  representation  of  the  Third  Estate,  resulting  in 
the  doubling  of  the  number  proposed.  The  spirit  of  Montesquieu  was 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Bordeaux  was  to  keep  step  with  the  onward 
march  of  the  Revolution  until  the  mobs  took  over  and  liberty  became 
a  mask  for  anarchy.  She  petitioned  the  National  Assembly  for  a 
national  holiday  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  freedom,  signed  a  federa- 
tive pact  with  Montauban  and  Toulouse,  and  observed  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  with  pomp  and  magnificence.  Forty  thousand  people  assembled 
in  the  public  gardens,  summoned  by  manuscript  placards  on  the  walls, 
and  led  by  youth.  When  the  people  assumed  the  municipal  and  depart- 
mental governments,  the  foremost  men  of  Bordeaux  responded  to  the 
call  to  service. 

We  now  come  to  the  reaction  of  Vergniaud. 

His  brilliant  defense  of  Durieux  and  his  scathing  denunciation  of  the 
status  of  the  peasants  under  the  feudalistic  system  had  been  long  fore- 
shadowed and  were  the  ripe  fruit  of  long  meditation.  With  Dupaty,  he 
found  the  social  and  political  system  of  the  old  regime  repugnant.  As  a 
philosopher,  he  hated  it;  as  a  practical  man,  he  probably  saw  no 
promise  of  escape  until  the  people  asserted  themselves  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bastille.  His  first  reference  to  events  of  the  Revolution  is 
found  in  his  letters  to  Alluaud:  "They  say  that  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  had  to  break  up  yesterday,"  he  wrote.  "I  do  not  know  if  the 
news  is  true  or  false.  They  also  say  that  if  you  want  to  drink  Bordeaux 
wine  you  will  have  to  pay  a  high  price."  *  There  is  no  further  reference 
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to  the  political  situation  until  the  Notables  met  the  second  time  to 
prepare  for  the  summoning  of  the  States-General,  when  Bordeaux  was 
in  ecstasy.  "The  lawyers  spoke,  the  priests  wrote,  the  women  wept, 
the  literary  societies  like  the  Musee  dedicated  themselves  to  political 
dissertations,  and  the  people  were  agitated,  noisy,  and  joyful  as  though 
in  a  renewal  of  youth," 5  and  Vergniaud  shared  the  general  enthusiasm 
and  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  liberty.  When  the  Notables  met  and 
failed,  Vergniaud 's  feeling  crops  out  in  another  letter  to  Alluaud:  "As 
the  people  are  not  happy  over  what  happened  in  the  famous  Assembly," 
he  wrote  in  December,  1788,  "they — the  Bordeaux  delegation — will 
probably  not  be  much  feted.  .  .  .  The  Archbishop,  who  was  generally 
detested  here,  they  say  spoke  much  in  favor  of  the  Third  Estate.  Con- 
sequently, they  speak  of  rejoicing  when  he  returns  to  Bordeaux.  So  the 
world  goes."  6 

Since  his  was  a  family  of  merchants,  and  he  a  man  of  intelligence 
whose  intellect  fed  on  liberal  thought,  he  could  have  found  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  old  regime;  he  was  a  democrat  by  instinct,  but  he  did  not 
think  a  liberal,  democratic  government  impossible  in  a  monarchy;  and 
he  then  found  nothing  reprehensible  in  the  character  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  much  on  which  to  found  hopes  for  radical  reforms.  In  July,  1786, 
when  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux  went  to  Versailles  to  see  the  king,  he 
described  the  reception  in  a  family  letter.  He  thought  Louis  "very 
kindly,"  apparently  because  when  they  were  forced  to  stand  for  hours, 
he  "in  his  kindness"  had  said  that  any  who  were  tired  could  retire  to 
rest.  The  visitors  had  been  permitted  to  entertain  themselves  at  a 
"huge  buffet"  while  the  king  attended  mass.  Vergniaud  thought  that 
Louis  "acted  and  spoke  like  a  father."  7 

This  attitude  toward  Louis  and  the  monarchy  was  general  among  all 
who  were  to  become  extremists  a  little  later.  Robespierre  remained  a 
monarchist  long  after  Vergniaud  had  lost  faith  in  the  monarch;  and 
Marat  was  fervently  monarchistic  in  1789.  But  Vergniaud  had  personal 
reasons  for  not  disliking  the  king.  Had  not  one  of  his  first  acts  on 
ascending  the  throne  been  to  restore  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  to 
release  Dupaty  from  imprisonment,  and  to  reestablish  him  as  Solicitor- 
General,  urging  the  magistracy  upon  him  because  he  was  an  honest 
man?  Dupaty  had  every  reason  to  look  upon  Louis  as  a  liberal  prince 
from  whom  much  could  be  expected,  and  Vergniaud  had  complete 
confidence  in  the  liberality,  humanity,  and  judgment  of  his  preceptor. 

But  when  the  Bastille  fell,  he  understood  the  significance  of  the 
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event  and  he  wrote  that  "the  good  news  from  Paris  has  reanimated 
everyone."  8  He  saw  reforms  essential  to  humanity,  with  Louis  at  the 
head  of  the  popular  movement.  He  knew  it  was  a  Revolution,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  be  a  bloodless  one.  At  this  juncture  the  people  of 
Bordeaux  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  creation  of  new  popular 
institutions,  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  municipality,  from  the  inten- 
dant  named  by  the  king  to  the  directors  of  the  district  elected  by  the 
people,  from  Parliament  and  other  courts  to  the  new  tribunals  and 
officers  of  peace.9  Most  of  Vergniaud's  young  associates,  imbued  with 
the  liberal  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  turned  to  politics. 
Vergniaud  was  elected  to  the  General  Council  of  the  Gironde.  It  is 
amazing  that  the  official  report  of  the  election  omitted  by  oversight 
one  name  only,  and  that  the  most  luminous  of  all — Vergniaud.  This 
was  rectified,  however,  on  the  list  of  Chevy,  one  of  the  counters  of  the 
votes.10  It  is  clear  on  the  record  that  Vergniaud  took  his  duties  seri- 
ously; and  it  is  significant  that  he  urged  the  development  of  popular 
education  in  the  country  districts,  and  an  increase  in  salaries  of  judges 
to  assure  magistrates  of  competence.  While  some,  including  associates 
in  the  Musee,  were  afraid  boldly  to  attack  the  wrongs  of  the  old  regime 
lest  it  arouse  the  passions  of  the  oppressed  people,  he  had  no  fears. 

II 

In  the  month  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  it  was  Vergniaud's  young 
friend  Boyer-Fonfrede  who  assumed  the  role  of  Camille  Desmoulins  in 
Bordeaux,  substituting  a  ladder  in  the  public  gardens  for  the  cafe 
table  in  the  Palais-Royal,  and  haranguing  between  30,000  and  40,000 
men.  The  excited  throng  wished  to  see  William  Tell  played,  and  the 
young  orator  shamed  them  into  practical  action.  He  demanded  the 
formation  of  a  National  Guard,  with  organizers  sent  to  each  of  the 
parishes  to  urge  enrollments.  The  municipal  authorities  were  timid — 
fearful  of  riots,  of  interference  with  the  stock  market  and  the  theaters. 
Their  hesitation  was  overcome  when  young  Fonfrede  refused  to  leave 
them  without  an  authorization,  which  was  finally  granted.  All  citizens 
were  ordered,  on  the  basis  of  equality,  to  repair  to  their  parish  churches 
to  enroll,  and  before  evening  12,000  had  enlisted.  In  the  regiment  of 
Sainte-Eulalie,  Vergniaud  was  elected  captain  and  unanimously  chosen 
deputy  of  his  company  on  the  General  Committee.1*  The  activities  of 
Vergniaud  and  his  two  friends  Fonfrfede  and  Ducos  were  not  cojifined 
now  to  the  written  or  the  spoken  word.  Fighting  loomed.  The  nimbKhg 
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in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  was  prophetic  of  the  coming  storm.  "It  is 
not  a  simple  lawyer  that  is  writing  you,  my  dear  brother,  it  is  a  captain 
of  infantry/'  he  wrote  Alluaud.  "It  is  no  longer  a  man  in  a  robe  and 
long  hair,  but  a  man  wearing  the  cockade  and  sword.  All  the  town  is 
under  arms.  You  see  by  the  tone  in  which  I  write  that  there  is  no 
danger  that  our  enrollment  will  have  funereal  consequences.  The  good 
news  from  Paris  has  turned  all  minds  back  to  peaceful  inclinations, 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  bourgeois  militia  which  has  been  formed  here 
seems  rather  to  announce  a  fete  than  a  war.  The  result,  however,  is  a 
great  loss  of  time.  Here  are  ten  or  twelve  days  of  the  most  precious  of 
the  session,  and  nothing  has  been  done." 12 

A  month  later  a  state  of  panic  in  the  city  gave  the  captain  of  infantry 
something  to  do.  "The  panic  has  not  been  so  great  in  Bordeaux,  but  it 
has  been  extreme  in  the  small  towns  of  the  neighborhood,  and  two 
ladies  have  died  of  fright."  1S  One  feels  that  it  is  with  more  amusement 
than  pride  that  the  captain  of  infantry  reports  that  when  he  was  "on 
patrol  two  weeks  ago,"  he  "took  three  robbers"  and  that  he  will  "be  on 
guard  again  tomorrow,"  though  he  does  not  know  that  he  will  be  able 
to  "report  so  brilliant  an  exploit." 

But  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  aristocrats  attempted  to  intimidate 
the  patriots  of  Montauban  by  shooting  some  and  throwing  others  in 
prison,  Ducos  and  Fonfrede,  as  members  of  the  Guard,  marched  to  their 
succor  and  release,  and  all  revolutionary  France  applauded.14  A  Catho- 
lic declaration  denouncing  the  National  Assembly,  sent  to  all  the  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  had  its  inevitable  effect  in  towns  having  a  Protestant 
minority,  such  as  Montauban.  A  rogation  fete  had  been  arranged  for 
the  day  fixed  for  taking  the  inventory  of  the  property  of  religious 
orders.  A  mob  of  the  devout  intervened.  The  National  Guard  was 
besieged  in  the  City  Hall,  and  when  the  regiment  of  Languedoc  was 
summoned  to  the  rescue,  its  response  was  languid  and  the  besieged 
were  threatened  with  a  massacre.  In  view  of  the  understanding  between 
the  Guards  of  Montauban  and  Bordeaux,  the  young  militants  of  the 
Cafe  National  demanded  action  of  the  municipal  authorities,  who 
hesitated  to  authorize  the  expedition  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 
"Very  well,"  said  the  young  militants,  "we  will  open  a  subscription." 
In  one  day  22,000  livres  were  subscribed.  Fifteen  hundred  militiamen, 
drawn  by  lot  from  each  company,  marched.  Along  the  route  they  were 
feted,  wined,  and  dined.  At  Moissac  they  camped,  pending  negotia- 
tions resulting  in  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  cause  and  the  sur- 
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render  of  the  prisoners.  When  the  militiamen  returned  to  Bordeaux 
with  the  prisoners,  they  were  wildly  acclaimed,  and  several  nights  were 
made  hideous  with  celebrations.  Ducos  and  Fonfrede  had  marched  to 
the  rescue  of  patriots  of  Montauban,  and  thereafter  Bordeaux  was 
hailed  as  the  capital  of  the  Southwest.15 

Ill 

In  November  and  December,  1789,  Vergniaud  was  in  Paris  four 
months  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  it  is  evident  from  his  letters 
that  he  thrilled  anew,  as  in  his  student  days  nine  years  before,  to  the 
effervescence  of  the  city.  His  business  occupied  his  mornings;  his 
afternoons  were  spent  in  attendance  on  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
the  evenings  were  reserved  for  the  theater  and  pleasure.  "I  know  my 
way  in  the  city  of  Paris,"  he  wrote,  "and  I  know  by  heart  my  Palais- 
Royal,  even  to  the  girls,  whom,  you  must  understand,  I  know  only  by 
sight." 1G  Since  the  ladies  who  then  frequented  the  gardens  left  nothing 
to  the  imagination  regarding  their  charms,  we  may  assume  that  even 
at  a  distance  he  knew  them  intimately.  The  rumors  throughout  France 
of  the  exodus  of  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  had  prepared  Vergniaud 
for  a  city  of  deserted  streets.  "They  have  furiously  exaggerated  to  us 
the  depopulation  of  Paris,"  he  wrote.  "There  are  undoubtedly  many 
aristocrats  in  flight,  but  in  spite  of  their  absence,  all  public  places  are 
crowded."  17  He  had  heard  that  a  revolution  had  been  prepared  for 
the  next  day  but  that  "the  illness  of  one  of  the  actors"  had  postponed 
it.  Even  so,  he  wrote,  "everyone  is  on  guard,"  though  "the  most  pro- 
found calm  seems  to  reign  in  Paris."  True,  he  found  a  few  of  the  lowest 
type  "made  some  commotion"  over  the  decision  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  to  give  up  their  silver  buckles,  with  persons  still  wearing 
them  insulted  in  the  streets  and  threatened  with  violence;  though  a 
police  ordinance  had  "appeased  this  fine  enthusiasm,"  and  cautious 
citizens  "had  taken  the  precaution  of  wearing  yellow  buckles."  This 
comedy  of  the  buckles  appealed  to  Vergniaud's  sense  of  humor.  He 
wrote  that  the  newspaper  Le  Rodeur  Frangais  estimated  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  silver  buckles  would  deprive  24,000  people  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  he  had  been  told  that  the  decree  against  the  silver 
buckles  had  been  inspired  by  people  who  had  started  factories  for 
making  buckles  of  copper.  Between  the  lines  of  this  letter  to  a  friend 
one  can  hear  Vergniaud  chuckle.  "England,"  he  wrote,  "will  soon  send 
France  all  the  patriotic  buckles  it  needs  for  a  million  sterling." 
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But  he  was  surprised  by  changes  already  wrought  by  the  Revolu- 
tion— especially  in  the  unlimited  liberty  of  the  press,  which  was  then 
publishing  all  the  news,  without  fear  of  the  Bastille,  "and  depriving 
amateurs  of  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  inform  their  corres- 
pondents." From  the  gallery  of  the  Assembly,  whence  he  looked  down 
on  Mirabeau  and  Maury,  was  he  picturing  himself  as  an  actor?  and 
finding  nothing  to  fear?  He  noted  that  the  "honorable  members  fight 
often  among  themselves  with  some  unpleasantness,  but  "in  spite  of  the 
clouds  that  sometimes  hide  from  us  the  beauty  of  the  sun,  it  is  not  less 
from  it  that  we  receive  light."  18  Necker's  project  to  save  the  state 
was  then  pending,  and  Vergniaud,  mingling  with  the  Parisians  in  the 
cafes  and  gardens  of  the  Palais-Royal,  found  almost  as  many  critics 
among  them  as  in  the  Assembly.  Mirabeau  was  lunging  at  it  furiously, 
but  Vergniaud  thought  his  opposition  mostly  "declamatory  phrases." 
He  reflected  his  feeling  thus: 

"They  say  to  this  celebrated  orator:  'You  do  not  like  Necker's  plan? 
Very  good.  You  find  it  has  defects.  Very  good.  But  we  need  so  many 
millions  for  the  month  of  January.  Put  something  in  the  place  of  the 
project  you  reject,  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  nation.' "  He  found 
that  "one  feels  the  justice  of  the  observation."  Here  we  find  the  realism 
that  was  to  direct  his  course  a  little  later.  He  noted  the  conflict  develop- 
ing between  the  districts  of  Paris  js-nd  the  Commune,  the  appearance 
of  "a  sinister  project  against  Lafayette,"  who  "guards  himself  by 
proper  precautions  and  he  is  always  armed,  as  well  as  his  aides-de-camp, 
who  accompany  him  and  all  his  people."  Noting  that  Lafayette's  posi- 
tion was  "envied,"  Vergniaud  could  feel  "how  dangerous  it  [the 
position]  might  become  one  day  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  patriot."  19 

The  scurrility  of  the  pamphlets  in  circulation,  especially  against  the 
queen  and  princess,  amazed  him.  He  had  read  The  Royal  Orgy, 
Antoinette  of  Austria,  The  Little  Charles  IX;  or  the  Medici  Justified, 
and  a  fictitious  interview  between  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Cardinal 
Rohan.  He  listened  to  "extraordinary  rumors"  against  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  he  found  that  "everyone  is  more  or  less  in  agreement  not 
to  have  any  very  high  opinion  of  him."  20  Another  popular  handbill 
dealt  with  the  clergy,  and  he  copies  this  for  a  correspondent: 

"Bill  of  Interment  for  the  Clergy.  You  are  requested  to  be  present 
at  the  funeral  services  and  interment  of  the  very  high,  very  powerful, 
and  very  magnificent  Seigneur  Clergy,  who  died  in  the  hall  of  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  day  of  the  dead,  the  ist  of  November,  1789. 
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His  body  will  be  carried  to  the  Royal  Treasury  in  a  national  strongbox 
by  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  Chappelier,  Thouret,  and  Alexandre  de 
Lameth.  .  .  .  Abbe  de  Montesquiou  will  pronounce  the  funeral  ora- 
tion. A  De  Profundis  will  be  sung,  or  droned  out  of  tune,  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Opera,  who  will  be  dressed  as  widows.  The  mourners  will  then 
go  to  the  house  of  M.  Necker,  where  the  creditors  of  the  state,  and 
above  all,  the  stockjobbers,  are  requested  to  be." 21 

Vergniaud  sent  this  as  a  curiosity,  with  no  comment. 

It  was  during  this  sojourn  in  Paris  that  Vergniaud  first  disclosed  the 
interest  in  international  affairs  that  was  to  distinguish  him  in  the 
Assembly  later.  He  was  interested  in  the  possible  liberal  rising  in 
Holland,  manifestly  pleased  that  "the  love  of  liberty  is  gaining  every- 
where," and  distressed  because  "the  value  of  our  money  has  fallen  in 
England,  where  it  is  taken  only  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin."  He 
learns  that  the  English  immediately  resold  the  coins  to  France  at  the 
current  prices,  "to  the  great  advantage  of  several  commercial  houses 
in  London."22 

Meanwhile,  he  was  drawn  more  and  more  to  the  Assembly,  which  he 
found  "very  tumultuous."  Mirabeau  had  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel 
with  a  colleague,  but  "it  all  ended  in  words."  He  concluded  that  "these 
scenes  affect  principally  the  sensibilities  of  the  spectators,"  and  that 
"perhaps  this  extraordinary  agitation  of  the  spirit  is  a  good  thing."  23 
He  was  interested  in  the  project  of  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  to 
be  called  Tranquillity  publique,  which  proposed  to  publish  the  names 
of  all  arrested,  together  with  the  reasons  for  the  arrests  and  an  account 
of  the  trial  and  sentence.  One  district  had  protested  and  called  on  the 
police  to  prevent  the  publication.  Thus  coming  events  cast  their  shad- 
ows before. 

A  few  days  later,  he  was  in  the  gallery  during  a  debate  on  financial 
questions,  and  his  descriptive  letter  throws  light  on  his  concept  of 
parliamentary  discussions.  He  notes,  with  evident  disrelish,  that  "one 
member  made  an  interminable  speech  in  which  he  discussed  ancient 
and  modern  monarchies."  He  listened  with  astonishment  to  the  asser- 
tion that  banks  were  needed  only  in  small  states,  "which,  not  having 
recourse  to  their  soil,  were  forced  to  turn  to  industry,"  and  that  "paper 
money  should  be  circulated  only  in  the  capital." 

For  the  first  time  he  heard  Mirabeau's  rival,  Maury,  and  thought 
he  spoke  well  on  bankers  as  having  two  countries — one  where  they 
can  buy  cheap,  and  another  where  they  can  sell  high.  The  sessions  were 
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noisy,  and  he  was  impressed  by  the  onerous  duties  of  the  Presidency 
he  was  soon  to  occupy.  "Three  o'clock  sounded  and  I  had  not  yet 
dined/7  he  wrote,  "and  hunger  chased  me  away.  It  is  a  hard  trade — 
that  of  being  President.  One  needs  first  an  even  and  conciliatory  spirit, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  firmness;  one  needs  an  indefatigable  wrist  in 
order  unceasingly  to  ring  the  bell,  which,  like  the  ushers,  demands  si- 
lence; one  must  accompany  the  sound  of  the  bell,  to  which  no  one  pays 
any  attention,  with  that  of  the  voice,  and  shout  with  all  one's  strength 
in  order  to  establish  order;  and  one  must  read  over  twenty  times  the 
bill  being  deliberated  upon,  and  do  the  reading  to  one  half  of  the  hall 
while  the  other  half  drowns  with  their  voices  that  of  the  reader." 

It  was  at  this  session  that  he  saw  the  Vicomte  de  Mirabeau  rebuked. 
"I  saw  him,  and  he  was  as  drunk  as  a  pig." 24 

The  clash  and  clamor  of  this  debate  evidently  made  an  impression 
upon  him,  for  a  month  later  he  recurred  to  it,  with  special  reference  to 
the  brilliant  and  eloquent  Maury,  fighting  rear-guard  battles  in  the 
retreat  of  the  old  regime. 

"It  is  really  impossible  to  have  an  idea  of  the  audacity,  or  rather 
the  effrontery  of  the  Abbe,  to  which  this  unfortunate  man  joins  a  rare 
talent  and  a  lung  force  necessary  to  make  an  impression  on  this  great 
assembly.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  cries  that  are  raised  against 
him.  It  was  an  uproar  which  grew  the  more  because  he  had  an  air  of 
being  amused  by  it." 25 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  provinces  heard  but  little  of 
the  proceedings  and  popular  reactions  in  the  capital.  The  passengers  in 
diligences  from  Paris  were  eagerly  questioned,  for  the  newspapers  were 
contradictory  and  confusing.  The  heart  of  the  Revolution  was  in  the 
great  city,  and  while  it  pumped  the  blood  of  revolt  into  the  depart- 
ments without,  the  provincial  could  not  hear  the  beat.  Now  Vergniaud 
had  heard  it.  He  had  caught  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  had 
seen  its  leaders  in  action.  He  heard  no  one  there  he  feared  to  meet  in 
verbal  combat,  and  he  heard  much  that  amused  and  amazed  him,  much 
that  inspired  him.  The  Vergniaud  who  returned  to  Bordeaux  in  mid- 
January  had  put  on  his  armor  and  enlisted  for  the  war. 

IV 

A  short  time  after  his  return  from  Paris  on  April  16,  1790,  thirty 
men  met  in  the  hall  of  the  old  convent  of  the  Jacobins  in  Bordeaux  and 
founded  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution.  Just  as  Ver- 
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gniaud's  friend  Fonfrede  had  been  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
National  Guard,  it  was  his  other  young  friend,  Ducos,  who  proposed 
the  formation  of  this  branch  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  Vergniaud  was 
one  of  the  thirty  men,  and  he  became  an  active  Jacobin — as  members 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  would  soon  be  called.  The  society 
met  every  other  day  at  five-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  at  first  in  the  old 
convent,  and  later,  until  June,  1793,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Recollets.  A 
year  later,  500  members  were  enrolled,  and  in  1792  more  than  2,000. 
The  society  carried  on  work  similar  to  that  in  Paris — against  the  aris- 
tocrats who  did  not  pay  taxes,  against  the  priests  who  refused  the 
civil  oath,  against  the  army  officers  who  were  counterrevolutionary, 
against  the  timid  who  were  fearful  of  reforms.  In  May,  1790,  Gen- 
sonne  was  elected  president  and  Vergniaud,  secretary,  and  the  latter's 
Address  to  the  People  was  enthusiastically  acclaimed,  ordered  printed, 
and  distributed  as  a  homage  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  It  was  a 
warning  to  the  people  in  the  country  districts  against  the  insinuations 
whispered  against  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

The  purport  of  it  was  that  since  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  were 
not  perfectly  known  in  the  country  districts,  the  people  "could  form  no 
just  idea  of  the  wisdom,  the  uprightness,  and  the  immense  work  of  our 
worthy  representatives,"  and  consequently  were  susceptible  to  the 
"calumnies  of  the  badly  intentioned."  It  warned  that  "until  instruction 
has  been  put  within  the  reach  of  all  .  .  .  ,  particularly  that  respectable 
class  which  nourishes  the  others  [the  peasants],  the  people  will  be 
unable  to  know  all  the  good  which  is  being  done  for  them." 

Of  special  interest  here — before  the  flight  of  Louis — is  the  reference 
to  the  king.  True,  attempts  were  made  "to  delude  the  good  King,"  to 
persuade  him  that  the  recognition  of  popular  rights  would  weaken  his 
authority,  but  he  did  not  believe  them.  "He  has  felt  that  the  greedy 
courtiers  who  surround  and  beset  him  unceasingly  have  no  more  right 
to  justice  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  remote  towns  in  the  coun- 
tryside, than  the  farmers,  soldiers,  and  artisans."  Yes,  because  the 
king  was  good — 

"Let  us  bless  Louis  XVI  for  having  recognized,  through  his  accept- 
ance of  the  Constitution,  that  the  power  of  Kings  emanates  from  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  that  24,000,000  men  must  not  be  submitted  to 
the  errors  and  caprices  of  one  man.  Let  us  bless  him  for  having  recog- 
nized that  his  finest  title  is  that  of  King-Citizen;  that,  as  such,  he  is 
the  first  to  submit  to  the  laws,  and  that  all  Frenchmen  must  not  recog- 
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nize  that  which  does  not  emanate  from  the  law  and  is  not  subor- 
dinated to  it.  The  Law  and  the  King — such  will  henceforth  be  the 
rallying  cry  of  all  good  citizens." 

Thereafter  he  presided  frequently.  Soon  we  find  him  presenting  his 
brother-in-law,  Alluaud,  as  corresponding  member  for  Limoges,  with 
Gensonne  and  Guadet  as  sponsors;  moving  that  Boze,  the  portrait 
painter,  be  commissioned  to  make  a  portrait  of  Mirabeau  for  the  club 
rooms,  when  50  louis  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the 
Boze  who  unwittingly  was  to  involve  Vergniaud  in  a  dangerous  inci- 
dent in  Paris.  Recognized  as  the  premier  orator  of  the  society,  it 
frequently  fell  to  him  to  respond  to  delegations  pledging  support  to 
the  Constitution.  When  the  grenadiers  of  Champagne  took  the  oath, 
his  speech  was  rapturously  acclaimed.  More  remarkable  speeches  came 
later. 

V 

One  may  wonder  what  were  the  feelings  of  Vergniauc^when  the  old 
courts  were  suppressed  and  the  new  tribunals  established,  with  judges 
elected  by  the  people.  It  was  before  the  courts  of  the  old  Parliament 
that  he  had  risen  to  distinction  at  the  bar.  There  had  presided  his 
friend  Dupaty.  Whatever  his  feeling,  there  was  sadness  and  some  re- 
sentment among  many  in  Bordeaux.  Duvigneau,  a  journalist  favor- 
able to  the  Constitution,  wrote  at  the  time  that  he  had  "seen  even 
enlightened  men,  friends  of  the  Constitution,  who,  in  good  faith,  found 
fault  with  this  new  organization  of  the  National  Assembly." 27  On  the 
eve  of  the  day  set  for  the  formal  assumption  by  the  new  judiciary,  bills 
were  circulated  inviting  the  people  to  go  to  the  square  of  the  palace 
to  "prevent  the  National  Guard  from  being  employed  to  consummate 
the  most  frightful  of  injustices."  The  ceremonial  placing  of  the  seals 
on  the  Parliament,  to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed  for  more 
than  three  centuries,  was  witnessed  by  a  cold  crowd.  The  holiday  ap- 
pearance of  the  National  Guard,  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  the  mayor 
and  municipal  officers  in  their  colorful  uniforms,  and  the' sound  of  trum- 
pets still  left  it  cold.  Guard  service  was  thought  necessary  day  and 
night  for  some  time.  The  installation  of  the  elected  judges  was  preceded 
by  a  Mass,  a  speech  of  Gensonne,  and*  the  singing  of  a  Te  Deum.  It 
was  at  the  first  session  of  the  tribunal  that  Vergniaud  appeared,  mak- 
ing a  brilliant  speech.  While  numerous  speeches  were  delivered,  Ber- 
nadau,  a  journalist,  wrote  that  all  were  bad  except  that  of  Vergniaud. 
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"Vergniaud  spoke  after  the  others,"  he  wrote,  "and  his  warm  eloquence 
made  us  forget  their  garrulity."  2S  No  study  of  Vergniaud  would  be 
complete  without  ample  notice  of  this  oration.  Whatever  might  come 
from  the  new  judiciary,  there  was  much  to  be  said  against  the  old.  In 
his  own  experience  he  had  witnessed  the  corruption  and  the  subser- 
viency of  the  courts  to  the  privileged  class;  he  had  seen  Dupaty  invite 
personal  disaster  to  prevent  the  legal  assassination  of  innocent  men 
condemned  without  proof  by  the  magistrates  of  Paris.  He  could  not 
have  been  unmindful  of  the  desire  of  Dupaty  to  retire  to  prepare  a  work 
exposing  the  infamies  of  the  old  system.  Thus  he  began: 

"For  a  long  time,  Justice,  that  chaste  daughter  of  heaven,  has  been 
as  venal  as  the  prostitute  daughters  of  the  earth;  for  a  long  time  she 
has  dishonored  her  temple  .  .  .  ;  for  a  long  time  despotism  and  the 
mercenary  spirit,  in  coalition  together*  to  oppress  the  people  in  all 
senses,  have  made  a  shameful  commerce  of  the  right  of  giving  them 
ministry.  This  disastrous  coalition  on  'which  our  tyrants  rested  the 
scandalous  grandeur  of  the  empire  is  at  last  destroyed.  That  venality 
of  judgments  which  blighted  even  those  whom  equity  could  have 
recommended  to  the  respect  of  man  is  at  last  proscribed;  that  venality 
of  office  which,  while  excluding  indigent  merit  from  great  places,  too 
often  placed  there  vice  which  shone  with  the  brilliance  of  wealth,  is 
also  annihilated." 

Then,  remembering  his  friend  Dupaty: 

"Do  not  believe,  however,  that  I  wish  to  insult  the  ashes  of  the 
first  Lamoignon,  of  Talon,  of  D'Aguesseau,  of  Dupaty,  or  of  the  magis- 
trates who  have  walked  in  the  same  path.  On  the  contrary,  may  their 
names,  always  venerated,  attest  to  future  generations  that  even  under 
the  empire  of  despotism,  and  under  the  most  monstrous  government, 
no  virtue  was  foreign  to  the  French." 

Warning  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  new  judges  were  heavy  and 
the  difficulties  great,  he  continued: 

"You  are  entering  upon  a  difficult  career  in  which  you  will  be 
stopped  at  every  step  by  the  snares  of  cupidity,  the  ruses  of  chicanery; 
a  career  everywhere  sown  with  the  ideas  of  red  tape,  mistaken  prin- 
ciples, feudal  absurdities,  of  maxims  consecrated  by  the  errors  of  sev- 
eral enslaved  centuries  and  reproved  by  the  eternal  reason  of  all 
centuries;  of  a  crowd  of  decisions  gathered  under  the  names  of  sentences 
or  of  jurisprudence  opposed  to  each  other,  invoked  none  the  less  like 
oracles  of  the  human  passions  which  that  opposition  favors;  but  efc- 
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amples  which  are  always  dangerous,  and  similar  to  those  meteors  whose 
deceptive  light  shines  only  on  the  abyss.  You  will  find  there  still, 
vestiges  of  those  laws  dictated  by  despotism  and  which  were  veritable 
attacks  against  the  rights  of  peoples  and  those  of  individuals;  bar- 
barous forms  which  too  often  have  assured  the  triumph  of  iniquity, 
prepared  the  success  of  calumny,  and  led  innocence  to  the  scaffold." 

And  then  his  admonition  to  the  new  magistrates: 

"Launch  yourselves  in  this  field  bristling  with  abuse  with  the  sacred 
enthusiasm  of  the  Constitution.  Bear  everywhere  the  torch  of  philos- 
ophy and  the  battle-ax  of  liberty.  Extricate  those  ancient  prejudices 
whose  deplorable  history  will  also  be  that  of  the  degradation  into  which 
the  human  race  could  fall.  Free  your  reason  from  the  taste  of  those 
sophisticated  citations  in  which  the  authority  of  men  is  substituted  for 
that  of  the  law.  Let  the  law  .  .  .  and  the  principles  of  equity  be  the 
only  bases  of  your  judgments.  .  .  .  Arm  yourselves  with  courage:  you 
will  perhaps  have  need  of  it  to  brave  the  cries  of  cupidity  which  you 
will  have  condemned.  Strong  in  your  conscience,  let  the  serpents  of 
calumny  hiss  around  you.  Do  not  be  uneasy  over  the  vain  murmurs  of 
the  unjust  man  who,  because  you  will  have  denied  him  in  an  ill  founded 
pretension,  will  associate  himself  with  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution, 
to  soil  by  his  complaints  the  purity  which  it  seems  to  have  given  back 
to  the  air  we  breathe.  The  good  citizens  .  .  .  will  press  around  you; 
they  will  be  for  you  against  these  passing  storms,  a  rampart  of  respect 
and  of  love;  and  at  the  end  of  your  career,  a  gratitude  whose  duration 
guarantees  you  an  eternal  remembrance  in  the  memory  of  men  will 
be  the  recompense  of  your  work." 

Turning  then  to  the  members  of  the  bar: 

"And  we,  men  of  the  law,  who  are  the  assiduous  witnesses  of  it, 
deserve  to  be  its  worthy  cooperators;  let  us  hasten  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  regeneration  which  awaits  us;  may  the  art  of  sophistries  become 
forever  foreign  to  us.  Let  us  swear  to  consecrate  our  efforts  to  bringing 
about  the  triumph,  not  of  the  cause  of  a  client,  but  that  of  the  truth. 
In  the  future  may  it  be  neither  the  noise  of  our  declamation  nor  the 
pride  of  these  portals,  nor  the  annals  of  its  ministers,  but  its  sanctity 
which  indicates  to  all  citizens  the  temple  of  justice."  29 

It  was  not  Bernadau  alone  who  publicly  paid  tribute  to  the  orator. 
A  week  later  one  Prudhomme,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  addressed 
him  in  an  open  letter  in  the  Journal  de  Bordeaux.  "You  announce  the 
desire  of  seeing  reborn  in  the  laws  that  primitive  simplicity  which  takes 
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from  chicanery  the  means  of  deceiving  and  of  leading  into  error.  The 
greatest  orator  of  Greece  thus  recalled  the  Athenians  to  their  Consti- 
tution, to  respect  for  their  laws."  Yes,  "Rome  owed  to  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero  the  salvation  of  her  liberty;  France  will  owe  to  the  courage, 
to  the  talents  of  her  orators  the  establishment  of  hers."  Yes,  "it  is  to 
all  those  who,  like  you,  are  born  with  the  fine  talent  of  the  word,  to 
instruct  us,  to  make  us  feel  what  the  genius  of  eloquence  can  do,  aided 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  civic  talents  and  of  virtue."  30  In  this  speech 
we  see  Vergniaud  the  lawyer,  who  understood  not  merely  the  letter  of 
the  law  but  its  philosophy,  and  in  court  decisions  sought  evidence  of 
reason  and  justice.  But  less  than  a  year  remained  for  Vergniaud  the 
practitioner  of  the  bar. 

VI 

Within  a  month,  Vergniaud  was  giving  battle  to  the  Musee  on  a 
matter  of  principle  and  leading  an  exodus  from  its  halls.  The  march 
of  the  mob  on  Versailles,  when  the  royal  couple  were  taken  to  Paris, 
had  created  consternation  among  the  conservatives  of  Bordeaux,  and  a 
counterrevolutionary  element  became  active.  They  plastered  a  placard 
on  the  walls:  "Respect  the  clergy,  honor  the  nobility,  and  flee  the 
Third  Estate  or  in  a  short  time  you  will  see  a  new  St.  Bartholomew." 
At  the  same  time  the  Procurator-General  of  the  Parliament  of  Bor- 
deaux openly  denounced  t3ae  Revolution.  The  young  patriots  reacted 
with  vigor.  Accusations  against  the  functionaries  of  the  Parliament, 
which  was  partly  counterrevolutionary,  were  launched  by  the  Council 
of  the  Army,  by  the  militants  of  the  Cafe  National,  in  the  Fosse  du 
Chapeau,  by  the  Comedie  theater,  and  at  the  city  hall.  Vergniaud's 
young  friend  Fonfrede  organized  a  demonstration  to  burn  the  de- 
cision of  the  Parliament  at  the  principal  door  of  the  Cafe  Fosse  du 
Chapeau  Rouge.  At  the  theater  the  Revolutionists  had  their  inning 
when  an  unknown  man,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  his  companions, 
read  "a  decision  of  the  people  against  a  decision  of  the  Parliament," 
denouncing  the  Parliament  and  demanding  its  destruction.81 

The  battle  of  the  Musee  which  followed  cannot  be  dismissed  lightly. 
This  society,  a  liberal  institution  of  the  community,  composed  of  the 
intellectual  61ite  and  enjoying  the  highest  repute,  could  not  be  ignored 
in  these  days  when  men  were  chosing  the  banner  under  which  to  fight. 
Every  man  was  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  patriots.  Wherever  these 
met,  it  was  whispered  that  members  of  the  Mus6e  were 
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attacking  the  Revolution,  within  the  precincts  of  the  society  and  with- 
out. And  were  not  the  commissioners  of  the  Musee  subscribing  to  the 
papers  most  hostile  to  the  Revolution?  Where  on  its  reading-room 
tables  could  be  found  Brissot's  Patriote  frangais,  the  paper  of  Con- 
dorcet,  that  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  Vergniaud's  favorite  at  the 
moment,  the  Point  du  jour  of  Barere?  But  there  displayed  was  Abbe 
Royou's  UAmi  du  roi  which  assailed  the  revolutionary  movement  with 
venomous  hate,  and  papers  of  that  ilk. 

One  day  Vergniaud,  Fonfrede,  Ducos,  and  Furtado,  a  rich  Jewish 
merchant,  all  members  of  the  Musee,  made  an  inspection.  "It  was  like 
passing  from  the  temple  of  liberty  to  the  feudal  dungeon  of  an  ex- 
privileged  lordling,"  they  wrote  the  president  of  the  Musee  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  Journal  de  Bordeaux.  "The  first  newspaper  which 
we  found  was  the  Her  cure  de  France;  we  let  it  fall  of  its  own  weight 
and  .passed  on  to  its  neighbor;  it  was  the  Journal  general  de  France. 
Trembling,  we  opened  the  third.  It  was  the  Journal  monarchique. 
Finally,  from  downfall  to  downfall  and  from  surprise  to  surprise,  we 
fell  upon  UAmi  du  roi.  UAmi  du  roi!  .  .  .  What!  gentlemen,  is  it  thus 
that  the  funds  of  our  benevolent  contributions  are  employed?  Is  it 
thus  that  good  citizens  who  do  not  realize  it  are  nourishing  a  band 
.  .  .  ,  the  scourge  of  their  country  and  the  scandal  of  the  Revolution? 
What — we  had  subscribed  without  knowing  it  to  the  Mercure  and 
L'Ami  du  roi,  and  this  trick  had  been  played  upon  us  at  the  Musee?" 

Denouncing  "the  weekly  calumnies  of  Mallet  and  of  Durosoy,"  and 
the  "periodical  puns  of  Pelletier"  (counterrevolutionary  journalist),  the 
letter  continues: 

"That  a  Musee,  a  society  of  honest  citizens,  good  ex-bourgeois, 
filled  with  the  best  intentions  for  the  glory  of  letters  and  the  progress 
of  reason,  should  adorn  its  library  and  enrich  its  archives  with  these 
shameful  monuments  of  bad  faith,  bad  spirit,  and  bad  taste  which  the 
Revolution  has  brought  forth,  as  the  rain  which  fertilizes  our  fields 
makes  the  thistles  and  the  hemlock  grow,  this  must  be  seen  to  be  be- 
lieved." 

Referring  to  the  pledge  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Musee  when  they 
went  to  the  administrative  corps,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  for  the  con- 
servation of  their  sanctuary,  the  letter  continues: 

"See  how  the  Musee  keeps  its  word.  The  Revolution  is  studied  there 
in  the  pages  of  the  leaflets  of  the  Abbe  Royou  [editor  of  UAmi  du  roi] ; 
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the  course  in  patriotism  is  made  there  in  the  political  section  of  the 
Mercure" 

The  letter,  signed  by  Vergniaud,  Ducos,  Fonfrede,  and  Furtado, 
closed  with  their  resignations.32  This  letter  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  fictitious  reply  of  the  commissioners,  probably  written  by  one  of 
the  four  rebels,  in  which  the  commissioners  damn  themselves  in  their 
defense.33 

And  then  began  the  battle  of  the  letters  and  pamphlets.  The 
Journal  de  Bordeaux,  delighted  to  have  its  pages  brightened  and  its 
circulation  increased,  opened  its  columns  to  all  and  sundry.  The  com- 
missioners replied  in  a  pamphlet,  making  a  virtue  of  not  subscribing  for 
the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  closing  with  an  offensive  fling  at  the 
four  rebels  as  obscure  nonentities  seeking  a  notoriety  denied  them  by 
their  talents.34  An  anonymous  correspondent  followed  with  a  letter 
accusing  the  four  rebels  of  "drawing  their  patriotism  from  the  writings 
of  Carra,  of  Marat,  of  Prudhomme,  and  of  Desmoulins."  Whereupon 
another  correspondent,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Eustache  Labon, 
entered  the  arena  for  the  rebels,  swinging  a  weighty  battle-ax.  What 
impertinence  that  they  should  declare  their  unwillingness  "to  give  their 
money  either  to  enrich  the  authors  of  the  political  party  of  the 
Mercure  and  of  L'Ami  du  rot,  or  to  form  in  the  library  of  the  Musee 
a  collection  of  poisonous  works  whose  reading  furnishes  weapons  to 
bad  citizens  and  may  even  lead  astray  the  good  ones."  And  by  what 
right  had  these  rebels  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Musee,  "where  wit  and  glory  are  distributed  at  four  francs  a  month?" 
Bold  men!  "Would  they  ever  be  able  to  imitate  the  bold  flight  of  that 
formerly  adorable  baron  who,  in  a  public  session  of  the  Musee,  read 
innocently,  as  a  mere  bagatelle  produced  by  his  own  pen,  a  'new' 
fable  printed  thirty  years  ago  in  an  old  Mercure?"  And  could  these 
rebels  have  been  capable  of  bringing  forth  "that  sublime  epistle  of 
dedication  to  the  Queen"?  35 

The  battle  stiffened.  The  local  public  was  agog.  The  circulation  of 
the  Journal  de  Bordeaux  soared.  And  "ex-Dono"  rushed  in  to  slay  the 
four  rebels  with  personalities.  Vergniaud  was  attacked  for  an  expres- 
sion in  a  speech  described  as  "obscene."  Ducos  was  ridiculed  for 
"writing  little  verses"  to  his  mistress  and  "very  big  ones"  to  Necker. 
The  subjects  were  fine  but  the  poet  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  po- 
litical loves,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  "that  he  may  have  found  in  his 
physical  loves  consolation."  And  Fonfrede?  How  ridiculous  that  he 
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should  pretend  to  an  interest  in  letters  when  his  sole  interest  was  in 
bills  of  exchange.  And  Furtado?  "No  one  can  give  me  the  slightest  in- 
formation about  him."  Writhing  under  the  exposure  of  his  plagiarism, 
the  ex-baron  rushed  into  print  to  say  he  had  not  offered  his  fable  as 
his  own.  Another,  signing  himself  "Despaze,"  warned  the  rebels  that 
the  public  "laughs  at  a  few  intriguers  who  under  imposing  exteriors 
wish  by  a  great  cause  to  make  small  talents  illustrious."  36 

Toward  the  end,  the  musketeers  gave  way,  and  the  troubadours  ap- 
peared when  a  captain  of  dragoons  attacked  in  rhyme,  sneering  at 
Vergniaud's  erudition,  and  warning  that  the  attacks  of  ants  could  not 
destroy  the  mighty  oak,  Vergniaud  replied  in  verse,  though  his  name 
is  not  signed: 

"Great  Calone,  valiant  knight  whose  very  quiet  valor  has  never 
gathered  laurels  except  in  the  closed  field  of  the  Musee;  the  valiant 
equerry  of  Royou,  you  wish,  in  spite  of  laughter  and  murderous  sar- 
casm, to  risk  in  single  combat  your  traduced  muse;  and,  brave  against 
hisses,  you  arrive,  it  is  said,  expressly  from  the  country,  or  from  college, 
to  plead  in  verse  the  case  of  the  Committee  which  protects  you."  He 
advised  him  to  have  his  verses  corrected  in  the  brothel  where  they 
were  written.  And  as  to  the  oak?  "Be  tranquil.  No  one  will  uproot 
that  tree  which  is  useful  to  you  were  it  only  to  dine.  Our  anger  is 
appeased,  and  the  pacific  ants  have  no  wish,  as  enemies,  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  Musee."  87 

The  battle  of  the  scribes  ended  with  a  letter  signed  by  the  four 
rebels.  "Let  us  come  to  the  only  object  of  our  quarrel,"  it  said.  "We 
have  said  that  it  is  dangerous  to  collect  in  a  public  reading  room  the 
blasphemous  works  of  Mallet  du  Pan  and  of  Royou.  Do  you  dare  say 
on  your  word  of  honor  that  the  reading  of  the  incendiary  productions  of 
the  aristocracy  has  had  no  influence  on  your  opinions?  Do  you  dare 
say,  without  evasion,  without  circumlocution,  that  you  consent  to  be 
considered  bad  citizens  if  ever  you  have  been  heard,  or  if  any  day  you 
should  be  heard,  either  in  the  reading  room  of  the  Musee  or  in  the 
societies,  to  profess  the  detestable  maxims  of  L'Ami  du  roi  and  of  the 
Mercure,  to  propagate  the  absurd  calumnies  against  the  National 
Assembly,  and  their  stupid  lamentations  on  the  fate  of  the  King  to 
whom  the  Revolution  assures  an  immortal  glory?"  But,  "without 
fatiguing  our  fellow  citizens  too  much  with  this  miserable  quarrel,  we 
will  leave  them  to  pronounce  between  you  and  us."  ss 

When  the  four  rebels  resigned  and  formed  a  new  society  in  support 
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of  the  popular  movement,  they  were  hilariously  dubbed  the  Committee 
of  Four.  But  almost  immediately  there  was  a  procession  of  seceders 
rallying  around  the  four.  These,  the  elite  of  the  society,  included 
Gensonne,  a  leader  of  the  bar;  Abbe  Hollier  Ferlus,  professor  of  elo- 
quence in  the  University,  and  Guadet,  the  brilliant  young  lawyer  and 
orator.  Soon  the  people  of  the  Gironde  would  pass  on  the  controversy 
in  the  election  of  their  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  later 
the  Convention,  and  Vergniaud,  GensonnS,  Guadet,  Ducos,  and  Fon- 
frede  would  be  sent  to  Paris  to  form  the  nucleus  and  the  glory  of  the 
party  of  the  Gironde.  Not  long  afterward,  the  Council  of  the  Com- 
mune dissolved  the  Musee  as  unpatriotic  and  seals  were  placed  upon 
its  papers.30 

Throughout  this  battle  of  the  scribes,  Vergniaud  could  not  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  controversy,  for  throughout  January  he  was  preparing 
for  his  defense  of  Durieux,  culminating  in  the  great  oration  in  Febru- 
ary with  which  we  are  familiar. 

In  his  bitterly  anti-Girondin  book  on  the  press  of  Bordeaux  during 
the  Revolution,  Ernest  Labadie  dismisses  the  controversy  with  the 
amazing  assertion  that  "a  lawyer,  Vergniaud,  tried  to  introduce  poli- 
tics into  the  Society,"  creating  a  schism;  he  ignored  the  notorious  fact 
that  the  Musee  had  already  introduced  politics  by  spreading  antirevolu- 
tionary  papers  on  its  library  tables.  The  Bordeaux  press  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  unmindful  of  the  polemics  of  the  period.  The  Annales  de 
la  municipality,  the  Journal  de  Bordeaux,  and  the  Courrier  de  la 
Gironde  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  local  news.  Unlike  the  revo- 
lutionary leaders  in  Paris  who  felt  the  need  of  a  personal  organ,  the 
idea  did  not  appeal  to  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  Guadet,  Ducos,  and  Fon- 
frede.  Labadie  would  have  us  believe  that  "they  left  the  editing  of 
newspapers  to  supernumeraries  who  were  obscure  persons  often  diffi- 
cult to  identify,"  40  though  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they 
had  any  contacts  at  all.  "They  did  not  contribute  to  the  Bordeaux 
papers,"  he  says.  "They  financed  them — perhaps."  41  Later,  however, 
Vergniaud  was  on  a  committee  with  Gensonne,  Ducos,  and  others  to 
study  the  project  of  a  paper,  resulting  in  an  arrangement  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  proceedings  of  the  society.42 

VII 

If  Vergniaud  was  hostile  to  the  privileges  accorded  the  nobility  and 
the  reactionary  clergy  with  its  putrid  morals  and  cruel  indifference  to 
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the  poor,  it  was  the  system  he  despised,  and  he  had  no  hate  for  men. 
He  gave  his  allegiance  to  the  constitutional  Church,  but  he  was  not 
keen  for  a  rupture  with  the  Catholic  tradition.  He  "seems  then  one  of 
the  most  mystic,  one  of  the  most  desirous  of  seeing  religion  reconciled 
with  patriotism/'  according  to  the  author  of  "The  Jacobins  of  Bor- 
deaux/' in  the  magazine  La  Revolution  frangaise.  He  was  against  the 
ultramontane  doctrine.  He  wished  the  Revolution  to  relieve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parish  priests  and  to  recall  the  high  clergy  to  the  simplicity 
and  morality  of  early  Christianity. 

On  April  3,  1791,  Monseigneur  Pierre  Pacareau  was  elected  and  pro- 
claimed Bishop  of  the  Department  of  the  Gironde,  Metropolitan  of  the 
Southwest  of  the  French  Empire.  He  was  consecrated  in  this  quality 
in  the  parochial  and  metropolitan  Church  of  Saint-Andre  in  Bordeaux. 
The  consecration  was  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Department  of  the  Landes, 
assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Gers  and  of  Charente-Inferieure.  Mon- 
seigneur Pacareau  was  a  venerable  priest,  noted  for  his  piety  and  his 
services  to  the  poor,  and  his  "age,  doctrine,  and  virtues  retrace  for  us 
the  picture  of  the  early  Church  and  the  ways  of  the  first  Christians."  43 

The  ceremony  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the 
churches  and  the  firing  of  artillery  in  all  the  forts.  The  National  Guard 
lined  the  road  for  nine  hours,  its  banners  waving.  In  the  procession 
marched  military  detachments,  officers  of  electoral  corps,  administrative 
officers  of  the  district,  the  courts  of  law,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  municipal  officers  wearing  the  national  scarf.  It  marched  to 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  an  immense  throng  looked  on. 

The  proclaiming  of  the  priests  fell  to  Vergniaud;  and  in  his  speech, 
to  which  historians  have  too  briefly  referred,  and  which  Vatel  would 
have  included  in  his  collection  of  Vergniaud's  orations  had  he  lived, 
we  have  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  illumination  of  the  great  orator's 
religious  views  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Church,  of  which  he  might 
have  been  one  of  the  eloquent  pulpit  orators.44  The  high  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  in  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century  lived  a  life  of  luxuri- 
ous ease  and  splendor,  with  bishops  rivaling  the  magnificence  of  princes 
of  the  blood,  dwelling  in  palaces  like  Hautef  ontaine  and  Saverne,  travel- 
ing the  countryside  in  elegant  coaches  with  four  and  six  horses  with 
outriders  and  guards,  enjoying  incomes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
livres,  and  crowding  their  palaces  with  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  including 
their  mistresses.  Talleyrand,  living  with  his  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  in  training  for  the  priesthood,  had  seen  all  this  as  something 
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to  be  expected  and  accepted,  and  soon  thereafter,  as  Bishop  of  Autun, 
he  would  rise  from  the  arms  of  his  mistress  in  Paris  to  write  pious 
pastoral  letters  at  her  bedside.  To  understand  Vergniaud's  plea  for  the 
simplicity  and  virtue  of  the  early  Church,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  really  pagan  magnificence  of  the  lives  and  establishments  of 
the  higher  clergy  of  this  time. 

Thus  Vergniaud  began: 

"The  Christian  religion  triumphed  easily  over  the  idols  of  paganism 
by  the  sublimity  of  its  doctrine  and  the  purity  of  its  philosophy.  Soon, 
its  ardent  neophites,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fine  zeal, 
believed  that,  to  honor  it,  it  was  necessary  to  decorate  the  temples  with 
all  the  magnificence  of  our  worldly  pomp.  Alas,  like  men  who  to  in- 
crease the  brilliance  of  the  sun  would  wave  torches  in  the  air,  they 
only  obscured  its  splendor." 

How  occurred  the  combination  of  the  rulers  of  Church  and  State  in 
support  of  the  feudal  system? 

"In  the  great  days  of  this  holy  religion,  the  faithful  themselves  chose 
their  pastors.  The  terrible  hand  of  despotism,  which  in  all  times  worked 
tirelessly  to  forge  chains  for  the  human  race,  took  from  them  that 
precious  right.  It  was  from  then  on  exercised  by  crowned  tyrants.  Sub- 
altern tyrants,  in  their  turn,  usurped  it.  It  descended  through  all  the 
degrees  of  feudalism,  and  more  than  once  was  transmitted  to  the  most 
vile  persons." 

And  the  change  the  Revolution  had  wrought? 

"Beneficent  laws  have  destroyed  these  scandalous  abuses.  The  nation 
charges  itself  with  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  cult;  it  conse- 
crates to  the  relief  of  the  people  that  wealth  which  opened  to  cupidity 
the  doors  of  the  sanctuary,  and  by  so  doing,  it  renders  to  religion  the 
most  solemn  of  homages.  Henceforth,  it  will  be  from  the  support  of 
the  faithful  that  the  ministers  of  the  altars  will  receive  the  just  recom- 
pense of  their  services;  insolent  vice  will  no  longer  be  seen  profaning 
the  crowns  due  to  virtue  by  taking  to  itself  the  glorious  prerogative  of 
bestowing  them  upon  it." 

And  the  rebels  against  this  change? 

"There  are  men,  either  animated  by  false  zeal  or  blinded  by  unfortu- 
nate prejudices,  who  murmur  against  so  fine  a  regeneration;  even  some 
priests  seem  to  have  envisioned  it  only  with  terror,  and  have  drawn  away 
from  the  holy  ark  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  pity  them,  for  one  owes  pity  to 
every  man  who  is  deceived.  But  if  some  factious  persons  undertook  to 
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alarm  our  consciences,  if  they  attempted  to  light  the  torches  of  discord 
from  those  of  fanaticism,  ah,  then,  let  us  repel  with  the  greatest  energy 
those  fatal  suggestions.  Let  us  remember  that  the  God  of  our  fathers 
is  a  God  of  peace,  who  made  love  of  humanity  His  first  precept,  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  an  inviolable  duty,  and  who  would  disavow  for  His 
ministers  men  sowing  dissensions,  preaching  hatreds,  and  become  the 
apostles  of  rebellion." 

And  then  Vergniaud's  concept  of  the  new  regime: 

"Nature  has  made  us  all  equal.  Religion  joins  us  by  still  closer 
bonds — she  has  made  us  all  brothers.  Let  us  bless  the  Constitution 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  arms  of  those  two  daughters  of  heaven, 
and  assures  us  by  the  enjoyment  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  one,  by  the 
sublime  and  consoling  hopes  of  the  other,  all  that  the  Eternal  Arbiter 
of  our  destinies  permits  us  to  taste  of  happiness  in  this  passing  life." 

But  does  it  mean  the  disintegration  of  the  Church? 

"The  defection  of  a  few  ecclesiastics  has  at  first  carried  consterna- 
tion into  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord;  may  these  days  of  anxiety  and 
sorrow  change  into  days  of  joy.  No,  this  precious  vineyard  will  not  'be 
struck  by  sterility;  workmen  worthy  of  it  have  come  forward  who  will 
work  in  it  with  ardor.  .  .  .  Already  the  people  have  elected  bishops 
whose  only  cortege  and  luxury  will  be  long  work,  great  knowledge,  and 
their  virtues.  They  will  no  longer  be  conspicuous  except  for  their  truly 
evangelical  simplicity  and  their  tender  solicitude  for  the  flocks  confided 
to  their  care." 

And  then  turning  to  the  elected  archbishop  and  the  attending 
bishops: 

"See  them  on  this  solemn  day  seated  in  our  midst  like  fathers  among 
their  families.  Thus  Matthew,  James,  Cyprian,  deserved  the  love  of  the 
faithful  whose  wishes  brought  them  to  the  pontifical  throne.  Thus  they 
became  the  glory  of  the  early  Church." 

And  then  he  closed: 

"Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  God  of  nations.  Today,  I  venture  to  say, 
there  is  being  formed  between  Him  and  the  French  the  most  august 
pact.  The  French  have  lent  a  respectful  support  to  his  cult;  he  will 
cover  their  Constitution  with  his  holy  protection.  In  the  temples  you 
will  see  the  flag  of  liberty  floating  in  the  shadow  of  the  standard  of 
the  Cross." 

He  ended  with  the  proclamation  of  the  new  archbishop  and  the 
parish  priests.45 
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The  following  day,  at  a  thanksgiving  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Dominique  a  collection  was  taken  to  be  given  the  constitutional  priests 
for  distribution  among  the  poor  of  their  parishes,  and  among  those 
passing  the  basket  were  the  young  and  charming  wives  of  Ducos,  Fon- 
frede,  and  Guadet.46  And  when,  a  few  days  later,  the  bishops  of  Bor- 
deaux, Dax,  Saintes-de-Auch,  and  Perigueux  presented  themselves  at  a 
session  of  the  Friends  of  Equality,  they  were  given  an  ovation,  and 
Vergniaud,  in  the  chair,  rose  as  they  entered  and  said: 

"Reverend  Pontiffs:  in  the  annals  of  history  you  will  be  a  triple 
object  of  gratitude.  Religion  will  owe  to  you  the  return  of  her  early 
dignity;  France,  the  strengthening  of  her  Constitution;  and  the  world, 
the  triumph  of  liberty."  *7 

Among  the  constitutional  priests  proclaimed  by  Vergniaud  at  this 
time  was  the  Abbe  Pradine,  the  Cure  of  Meymac.  A  little  later,  the 
Abbe,  unable  to  withstand  the  scorn  of  the  refractory  priests,  addressed 
to  him  a  letter  of  resignation.  His  reply  implies  more  sorrow  than 
indignation: 

"The  elective  assembly  has  been  dissolved  for  a  long  time.  It  sepa- 
rated in  the  firm  conviction  that  you  were  going  to  fulfill  the  pastoral 
functions  at  Meymac.  I  am  now  without  quality  and  without  character 
to  receive  your  resignation.  As  a  citizen,  I  will,  however,  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  few  observations  to  you.  It  would  result  from  your 
tardy  resignation  that  you  will  have  prevented  the  Electoral  Assembly 
from  electing  a  constitutional  priest  for  the  parish  of  Meymac,  and  that,, 
consequently,  you  will  have  exposed  this  parish  either  to  be  without 
a  pastor,  or  else  to  keep  one  who,  refractory  to  the  national  laws,  might 
foment  trouble,  discord,  and  hatred  of  the  Constitution  to  which  yotr 
are  devoted.  I  will  add  that  if  it  is  good  to  have  modesty,  it  is  also» 
praiseworthy,  and  sometimes  necessary,  to  make  it  yield  to  the  move- 
ment of  a  fine  zeal;  that  in  difficult  times  it  is  true  disloyalty  to  refuse 
to  fight  under  the  pretext  of  a  lack  of  force.  Finally,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  surround  us,  the  first  duty  of  a  good  citizen  is  to  go  without 
hesitation  to,  and  to  keep  inviolable,  the  post  assigned  him  by  the 
nation.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  this  language.  Patriots  owe  each  other 
a  communication  without  reserve  of  the  ideas  which  they  believe  useful 
to  the  common  cause,  and  you  will  see  in  those  I  have  presented  to  you 
only  the  intention  of  serving  it.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  very 
humble  and  obedient  servant — Vergniaud."  *8 

The  position  of  Vergniaud  in  the  Assembly  and  Convention  regarding 
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the  refractory  priests  can  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  speech 
of  proclamation  and  the  letter  to  Pradine. 

VIII 

The  most  finished  product  of  his  oratorical  genius  in  the  Bordeaux 
Friends  of  the  Constitution  is  his  oration  on  the  death  of  Mirabeau. 
This  bears  study  in  its  revelation  of  Vergniaud's  idea  of  parliamentary 
eloquence  and  statesmanship.  Here  he  mirrors  his  own  mind  and  soul. 
The  oration  was  meticulously  prepared  over  a  period  of  ten  days,  and 
probably  read,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Bordeaux  bar. 

In  describing  the  oratorical  duel  of  Mirabeau  and  Barnave,  we  have 
his  own  view  of  parliamentary  eloquence: 

"Mirabeau  fastens  principally  on  Barnave.  He  follows  him,  principle 
by  principle,  phrase  by  phrase.  He  envelops  it  in  a  strong  and  nervous 
dialectic.  He  abandons  the  ornaments  of  eloquence.  It  is  an  athlete 
who  throws  aside  all  clothes  in  order  to  fight  body  to  body.  He  resolves 
objections,  he  proposes  insoluble  ones.  Each  argument  is  a  shaft  of  light. 
M.  Barnave  had  displayed  the  force  of  Antee;  Mirabeau  fights  like 
Hercules.  The  error,  which  had  at  first  seduced,  is  forced  to  cede  the 
victory  to  the  truth." 

This  illustrates  the  genius  of  Vergniaud,  since  his  own  combative 
speeches  follow  this  method. 

Again  he  foreshadows  himself  as  President  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  Convention  in  describing  Mirabeau  in  the  chair: 

"He  brought  to  the  Presidency  a  rigorous  impartiality.  He  brought 
to  it,  above  all,  the  dignity  which  maintains  order,  the  moderation 
without  which  there  is  no  dignity,  the  firmness  which  represses  the 
evil-minded,  the  art  of  good  manners  which  calms  all  passion,  the  happy 
tact  which  subjugates,  the  quality  which  nature  gives  and  which  alone 
can  conciliate  the  respect  and  attention  of  a  numerous  assembly." 

And  again,  in  describing  Mirabeau  as  a  Revolutionist  and  statesman, 
he  indulges  in  self-portraiture,  as  though  standing  before  a  mirror  and 
describing  what  he  saw: 

"An  ordinary  legislator  makes  laws  for  a  country.  Chained  by  preju- 
dices which  one  qualifies  as  customs,  or  by  localities,  he  does  not  dare 
launch  into  a  remote  future.  He  confines  the  decrees  of  his  wisdom 
within  a  determined  number  of  yards  in  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The 
man  of  genius  embraces  in  his  beneficent  thought  all  times,  all  places, 
all  men.  He  is  not  confined  either  by  the  sea  or  the  mountains.  Future 
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centuries  are  all  in  his  presence,  and  he  does  not  fear  to  rule  their 
destinies.  When  he  has  proposed  generous  principles,  he  draws  from  them 
secondary  principles  which  are  ...  the  ramifications  of  universal  leg- 
islation, and  which  will  bring  life  and  order  in  each  empire,  following 
the  form  of  its  government  and  in  each  detail  of  its  administration. 
Thus,  to  be  worthy  of  the  title  of  great,  the  legislator  must  join  to  a 
lively  imagination  which  seizes  the  general  effects  of  objects  the  tranquil 
spirit  which  analyzes  them,  and  the  sane  judgment  which  can  apply 
to  each  one  of  them  in  particular  the  law  which  must  rule.  And  who 
possessed  more  eminently  than  Mirabeau  these  precious  qualities? 
more  breadth  of  acquired  knowledge  in  deep  reflection?" 

The  oration  aroused  general  enthusiasm.  "The  acclamations  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  public  itself  has  demanded  the  printing  of  the 
speech,"  said  the  Journal  de  Bordeaux,  "the  applause  with  which  they 
covered  it,  the  impatience  which  they  have  not  ceased  to  show  over 
the  delay  in  its  publication,  finally,  the  reputation  of  M.  Vergniaud, 
will  tell  our  readers  more  about  it  than  anything  we  could  add  in 
praise.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  brilliant  orations  that  has  been  rendered 
to  Mirabeau,  and  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  that  famous  man."  49 

When  Macaulay  marveled  that  Vergniaud  in  less  than  two  years 
should  have  sprung  to  the  heights  of  parliamentary  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom equaled  and  never  surpassed,  he  could  not  have  been  familiar  with 
his  intensive  preparation  and  his  years  of  meditation. 

IX 

We  now  reach  the  dramatic  event  which  was  to  moderate,  if  not 
destroy,  Vergniaud's  faith  in  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  new  order — 
the  flight  of  the  royal  family.  It  is  evident  that  the  flight  was  received 
by  the  Jacobins  of  Bordeaux  with  indifference,  since  that  day  they 
talked  about  other  things — the  affiliation  of  a  rural  society,  a  religious 
fete,  a  baker  selling  bad  flour.  But  it  was  as  an  active  member  of  the 
society  that  Vergniaud  foreshadowed  his  future  attitude  toward  the 
punishment  of  the  monarch.  At  the  time  of  the  flight,  Vergniaud's  let- 
ters do  not  indicate  grave  concern.  "The  news  of  the  King's  flight  has 
not  troubled  our  tranquillity,"  he  wrote.  "Measures  of  prudence  only 
have  been  taken.  We  learn  tonight  by  extraordinary  courier  of  the 
arrest  of  the  King." 50  However,  he  must  have  felt  the  shock  that  went 
through  France,  for  never  had  any  event  produced  a  more  painful  im- 
pression. No  longer  could  sane  men  hope  that  Louis  had  accepted  the 
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Revolution  and  the  Constitution,  and  no  one  could  have  regretted  this 
more  than  Vergniaud,  whose  trustful  faith  in  the  king  rang  true  in  his 
Address  to  the  People  the  year  before.  On  July  9,  1791,  he  mounted  the 
tribune  in  the  club  in  Bordeaux  to  propose  an  Address  to  the  National 
Assembly,  expressing  confidence  in  its  judgment  on  steps  to  be  taken 
after  the  capture  of  the  monarch. 

"We  believe  that  the  great  trial  which  will  take  place,"  he  said, 
"should  be  sent  to  the  High  Court  of  the  nation.  If,  by  the  result  of 
the  procedure,  the  King  is  found  guilty,  the  nation  must  be  consulted 
as  to  his  removal.  Its  opinion  must  be  taken  in  the  Primary  Assemblies." 

This  was  to  be  his  position  in  his  great  oration  favoring  an  appeal 
to  the  people  through  the  Primary  Assemblies  during  Louis's  trial  in 
1792.  An  intensive  effort  of  the  tireless  Vatel  failed  to  find  this  Address 
to  the  Assembly,  and  only  portions  of  it  are  known.  One  paragraph, 
however,  reflects  the  rapidly  increasing  distrust  of  the  king.  "More- 
over," it  said,  "we  would  observe  that  there  still  seems  to  be  a  too 
close  connection  between  the  destinies  of  the  nation  and  those  of  the 
Executive  Power;  that  it  would  perhaps  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  welfare  to  weaken  this  connection  through  decrees  modifying 
those  on  inviolability,  on  sanctions  and  on  the  civil  list."  51 

It  was  at  this  time  that  word  reached  Bordeaux  that  the  Spaniards 
were  marching  to  the  invasion  of  France,  and  the  militia  started  at  once 
to  the  South,  but  the  threat  did  not  materialize.  "I  have  just  left  the 
Guards,  my  dear  brother,  to  write  a  few  words,"  wrote  Vergniaud.  "The 
service  is  done  in  Bordeaux  with  admirable  zeal.  We  learned  day  before 
yesterday  at  four  o'clock  that  the  Spaniards  had  violated  our  territory. 
Two  hours  afterward,  four  cannon  were  on  the  march  and  a  thousand 
men  were  to  leave  the  next  morning.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  news 
arrived  that  the  Spaniards  had  gone  back  home.  We  learned  today  from 
a  courier  from  Saintes  that  they  saw  off  the  coast  of  Poitou  an  English 
fleet  of  twenty-six  sails  which  will  probably  disappear  as  suddenly  as 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  evident  that  these  maneuvers  were  combined  in 
advance  to  coincide  with  the  King's  departure,  and  that  his  arrest,  by 
upsetting  them,  has  preserved  us  from  the  horrors  of  war."  52 

Because  of  his  preeminence  as  an  orator,  too  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  his  work  as  administrator  of  the  Department  of  the  Gironde. 
The  reports  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Administrators  bear  evidence 
of  his  activities  in  the  practical  work  of  administration.58  When  plans 
were  proposed  for  a  meeting  in  Paris  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  the 
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Departments  of  the  Kingdom,  Vergniaud  and  Guadet  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  Gironde,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  meeting  was 
held.54 


Meanwhile,  all  over  France,  deputies  were  being  chosen  for  the  new 
Legislative  Assembly,  and,  under  a  decree  for  which  Robespierre  was 
responsible,  no  member  of  the  retiring  Constituent  Assembly  could  be 
chosen.  In  Bordeaux,  Vergniaud's  election  was  inevitable,  though  he 
was  the  fourth  chosen  on  the  third  ballot.  "Ten  deputies  have  already 
been  named,"  he  wrote  Alluaud  on  September  3,  1791.  "In  general,  I 
am  pleased  with  the  election.  Only  the  aristocrats  complain  of  them, 
which  is  enough  to  show  you  they  are  not  bad."  55  Among  the  other 
deputies  elected  by  the  Department  of  the  Gironde  were  Vergniaud's 
close  associates  and  friends — the  erudite  Gensonne,  a  leader  of  the  bar; 
Guadet,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  eloquent  of  young  men,  distin- 
guished in  the  law;  and  Ducos,  who  idolized  Vergniaud.  A  constitu- 
tional priest,  Lacombe,  was  among  them.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
four  of  the  rebels  of  the  Musee  were  chosen,  and  that  a  fifth  was  to 
join  them  a  little  later.  Vergniaud's  relief  when  it  was  over  breathes 
in  his  letter  home:  "I  am  writing  you,  my  dear  brother,  from  the  Elec- 
toral Assembly,  where  I  have  been  stuck  since  Sunday  morning  as  a 
counter  of  votes — the  most  boring  task  possible." 

He  now  closed  his  office,  leased  his  apartment  furnished,  and  turned 
toward  Paris. 


CHAPTER  V 
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WHEN  the  diligence  rolled  out  of  Bordeaux  in  September,  1791,  bearing 
the  new  deputies  of  the  Gironde  to  Paris,  a  new  phase  of  the  Revolution 
began.  With  the  deputies  rode  Count  Charles  Frederic  Reinhard,  a 
German  by  birth  and  education,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  journey  was  memorable  because  of  the  gayety,  the 
witticisms,  and  the  conversational  eloquence  of  the  embryo  statesman. 
Michelet  embellishes  the  truth  with  the  statement  that  Reinhard  was  so 
impressed  that  he  determined  at  once  to  become  a  French  citizen.1 
The  truth  is  that  Reinhard  had  gone  to  Bordeaux  as  a  tutor  in  1787, 
had  joined  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  there,  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  and  Ducos.  In  the  little  used  letters  of 
Madame  Ducos,  written  during  several  months  following  the  gay  ride 
to  Paris,  we  find  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  well-being  of  Reinhard, 
"our  friend." 

On  reaching  Paris,  into  which  the  venturesome  were  pressing  from  all 
parts  of  France,  they  found  the  city  congested,  the  hotels  overflowing. 
"I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  our  installation,"  Vergniaud  wrote 
his  sister.  "There  are  four  of  us  who  wish  to  live  together  and  who  are 
scouring  the  town  from  one  side  to  the  other  to  find  lodgings."  2  At 
length  they  found  temporary  quarters  in  the  Hotel  d'Aligre,  in  the  rue 
d'Orleans-Saint-Honore,  where  they  were  to  remain  for  about  three 
months.  We  hear  but  little  of  Reinhard  after  that  first  month.  "I  tell 
you  that  Reinhard  is  going  to  make  a  newspaper  which  will  come  out 
in  the  evenings  and  which  will  be  called  La  Soiree  des  patriotes,  a  title 
which  is  due  to  me,"  wrote  Ducos  to  his  wife.  "Cabanis  and  Garat  will 
direct  the  operation.  Two  other  collaborators  will  help  our  editor  every 
day.  Lacheze  and  I  will  furnish  a  few  pieces  from  time  to  time.  I  urge 
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you  to  persuade  your  father  and  mine  to  subscribe  to  it.  The  price  will 
be  36-1  for  Paris,  it  might  be  as  much  as  42-1  for  the  provinces." s 
But  we  find  no  further  reference  to  the  paper.  Probably  through 
Gensonne,  Reinhard  made  contact  with  Dumouriez  when  Foreign  Min- 
ister, and  within  a  few  months  after  reaching  Paris  he  was  embarked 
on  a  diplomatic  career,  for  in  1792  he  was  a  secretary  in  the  Embassy 
in  London.  As  sure-footed  as  Talleyrand,  he  was  able  to  maintain  him- 
self in  the  diplomatic  service  throughout  the  Revolution,  throughout 
the  Empire,  under  the  Restoration  and  Louis-Philippe,  and  until  his 
death  in  1837.  He  owed  much  to  the  partiality  of  Talleyrand,  who 
delivered  the  eulogy  upon  him  before  the  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences 
in  1839.  Did  he  look  with  indifference  on  the  persecution  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  geniuses  of  the  Gironde  with  whom  he  fared  forth  so  gayly 
on  that  journey  to  Paris  in  1791?  We  do  not  know,  since  there  is  no 
record  of  his  feelings. 

Vergniaud  and  Ducos — these  Jacobins  of  Bordeaux — lost  no  time  in 
seeking  the  Jacobin  Club,  as  appears  in  a  letter  from  Madame  Ducos 
to  her  husband,  expressing  pleasure  that  they  had  met  "zealous  patriots 
to  console  [them]  for  their  absent  friends."  4  But  all  the  new  deputies 
were  not  partial  to  the  Jacobins.  The  deputies,  already  belonging  to  the 
society  in  their  own  towns,  were  admitted  to  the  mother  club  on  the 
presentation  of  a  letter  from  their  departments;  others  were  received 
only  on  the  recommendation  of  three  members,  one  from  their  home 
town.  When  on  October  30  the  names  of  deputies  received  were  read, 
only  95  of  the  720  were  recorded,  but  these  included  Vergniaud.  Within 
the  next  few  days  others  joined,  making  a  total  of  130,  while  the  ultra- 
conservative  Feuillants  received  250.  These  latter  were  aligned  with  the 
Plain  or  the  Center.5  Certain  it  is  that  it  was  at  the  Jacobin  Club  that 
Vergniaud  first  met  Brissot,  the  head  of  the  conglomerate  party  to  be 
known  as  the  Gironde.  Robespierre  was  not  there.  Within  a  few  days 
Ducos  was  dining  with  Cabanis  of  the  Chronicle  and  Lacheze  of  the 
Moniteur,  and  being  flattered  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes.* 

II 

Robespierre  had  attended  the  opening  session  of  the  Assembly,  find- 
ing scarcely  any  familiar  faces.  He  immediately  went  to  his  native  town 
of  Arras.  In  the  spring  he  had  asked  relief  from  local  taxes  there  on  the 
ground  that  it  no  longer  was  his  home.  The  more  conservative  members 
of  his  party  there  were  not  his  admirers,  considering  him  mediocre,  a 
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pushing  parvenu,  owing  such  success  as  he  had  to  intrigues  and  the 
patronage  of  a  few  influential  persons.  These  constituents  of  his  re- 
ceived him  with  scant  enthusiasm,  though  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
organize  a  demonstration.  This,  composed  of  women  and  a  segment  of 
the  proletariat,  was  not  impressive.  The  agents  of  police  ordered  the 
extinguishment  of  the  lamps  in  houses  illuminated  in  his  honor.  Avoid- 
ing a  long  stay  in  his  own  town,  he  stopped  at  the  Petit  Saint-Pol  Inn, 
until  he  retired  to  the  country,  a  little  disillusioned.  Embittered  against 
the  priests,  he  wrote  a  personal  letter  attacking  them  as  well  as  the 
Assembly  for  its  toleration,  and  its  unauthorized  publication  in  the 
paper  of  Gorsas  annoyed  him  greatly.  He  was  not  yet  ready  for  an  open 
declaration  of  war  against  the  national  representation.  Shaking  the  dust 
of  his  native  town  from  his  feet  forever,  he  turned  back  to  Paris,  speak- 
ing en  route  to  the  Jacobins  of  Lille.  Arriving  in  Paris  on  November  28, 
1791,  he  dined  that  night  at  the  home  of  Petion,  with  whom  he  was 
soon  to  break.  Excluded  from  the  legislature  by  his  own  decree,  he 
would  have  welcomed  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  capital,  but  the 
Jacobins  preferred  Petion,  who,  physically,  and  in  voice,  was  more  im- 
pressive for  ceremonial  occasions.  Robespierre  then  perfected  his  plans 
for  making  the  Jacobins  his  agents  and  its  tribune  his  instrument  of 
propaganda.7 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  made  an  attempt  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  brilliant  deputies  from  Bordeaux.  He  thought  nothing 
of  the  statesmanship  of  Brissot  or  Condorcet.  His  latest  biographer  can 
find  nothing  opposed  to  "the  bold  spirit  of  Guadet,"  the  "lucid 'intelli- 
gence" of  Gensonne,  or  "the  brilliant  eloquence"  of  Vergniaud.8  But  the 
brilliance  and  independence  of  these  men  did  not  fit  in  with  Robes- 
pierre's plans  for  domination. 

Indeed,  the  entire  tone  of  the  Jacobins  began  to  change  within  a  short 
time  after  Vergniaud  and  his  friends  enrolled  as  members  in  Paris.  They 
had,  until  then,  been  reasonably  conservative,  supporting  the  pristine 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  most  advanced  Revolutionists 
among  them  had  been  found  among  the  future  Girondins.  It  was 
Brissot,  not  Robespierre,  who  in  the  club  had  first  challenged  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Ring;  and  Brissot  and  Condorcet,  the  Girondins,  who 
first  had  mentioned  a  republic  there;  and  it  was  Brissot,  not  Robes- 
pierre, who  first  had  urged  the  forfeiture  of  rights  of  the  king.  Bourgeois 
in  origin,  the  early  Jacobins  had  maintained  the  dues  and  entrance 
fees  high,  exacting  12  francs  for  entrance  and  dues  of  24  francs  a  year, 
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while  excluding  all  but  active  citizens.  When  the  more  militant  and 
extreme  Cordeliers  threw  their  doors  open  to  nonactive  citizens  as  well, 
the  Jacobins  found  themselves  on  the  defensive.  In  mid-October,  having 
increased  the  gallery  space  and  opened  their  doors  to  all  and  sundry, 
the  Street  entered,  with  much  shoving  and  shouting,  and  within  four 
days  the  galleries  were  giving  orders  below  and  complaining  bitterly 
about  the  uncomfortable  accommodations. 

Thus,  in  the  fall  of  1791,  the  Jacobins  were  assuming  another  charac- 
ter, not  content  with  constitutional  government  and  guaranteed  per- 
sonal rights,  but  hinting  at  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  social  order 
"that  would  lower  and  destroy  everything  which  had  been  superior  to 
them" — the  proletariat.9  The  Cordeliers  intensified  their  attacks  on 
society,  interested  only  "in  destroying  and  crushing  society  and  aveng- 
ing themselves  on  it  for  having  kept  them  on  an  inferior  plane." 10 

Though  Paris  was  then  flooded  with  newspapers,  deluged  with  pam- 
phlets, and  confronted  everywhere  by  posters  on  the  walls,  the  people, 
excited  over  the  debates  in  the  Assembly,  had  become  embarrassingly 
articulate,  and  they  found  an  outlet  for  their  effervescence  at  the 
Jacobin  Club.11  The  hour  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  club  would 
lose  much  of  its  dignity,  most  of  its  decorum  of  the  earlier  period.  No 
longer  did  rigid  rules  and  regulations  require  the  sponsorship  of  two 
members  for  entrance.  Admission  to  the  galleries  had  been  by  cards, 
not  too  easily  obtained.  On  the  nationalization  of  the  building,  the 
society  had  moved  from  the  library  of  the  old  convent,  where  priceless 
volumes  had  been  perfectly  safe  in  the  early  days,  to  the  church  itself. 

When  Vergniaud  appeared,  a  change  in  tone  and  temper  was  even 
then  manifest  in  a  more  demagogic  spirit  of  the  speeches,  many  of 
them  endless  and  inconclusive,  and  in  occasional  disturbances  in  the 
gallery,  ascribed  by  Louvet  to  the  admission  of  women,  more  deadly  in 
the  Revolution  than  the  male.  He  frowned  upon  the  "too  ready  con- 
descension with  which  the  society  had  admitted  ladies  into  its  bosom." 
Soon,  in  a  lighted  crypt  below  the  church,  the  new  Jacobins  were  ex- 
plaining the  Constitution  to  the  Fraternal  Society  of  Workers;  and  here 
the  wives  of  the  proletariat,  suffering  from  economic  conditions,  were 
found  in  large  numbers.  Marat  was  delighted,  thinking  the  women 
better  for  violent  action  than  the  men; 12  and  soon  these  .ladies  would 
become  the  storm  troopers  of  Robespierre,  weeping  copiously  over  his 
bathetic  references  to  "mother  love,"  cheering  hysterically  his  most 
demagogic  utterances,  and  howling  derision  against  his  opponents. 
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Vergniaud  was  among  the  deputies  who,  on  October  21,  1791,  heard 
Camille  Desmoulins's  provocative  tirade,  and  while  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  revolutionary  fervor,  he  felt  there  was  more  wit  and  malice 
than  substance  in  the  discourse,  and  more  heat  than  light.  He  was  irked 
by  too  many  shallow  spouters  and  the  empty  noise.  Later,  for  a  term  of 
two  weeks,  he  was  to  be  president;  but  he  seems  to  have  failed  to 
appear  on  several  occasions  to  preside,  and  it  is  not  of  record  that  he 
ever  spoke  there.  As  the  representative  of  the  Gironde,  he  determined 
to  reserve  himself  for  the  Assembly  of  the  nation.  He  would  reach  his 
own  conclusions  and  not  accept  blindly  the  dictation  of  any  club.13  With 
most  of  the  other  deputies  dedicating  themselves  to  their  functions  in 
the  Assembly,  Robespierre  had  the  Jacobins  to  himself,  and  he  was  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 

Ill 

Paris  had  not  greatly  changed  from  the  city  Vergniaud  had  seen  in 
1789.  Life  went  on  as  before.  The  cafes  of  the  Palais-Royal  were  still 
crowded  with  agitators  and  light  women  in  scant  costumes  who  were 
merely  "women  of  the  street,"  and  occasionally  Madame  Palm  Aelder, 
a  Dutchwoman  clamoring  for  equal  rights  for  women,  mounted  a  chair 
to  harangue  them.14  The  cafes  had  become  an  articulate  part  of  the 
Revolution.  Each  sector  of  opinion  had  its  favorite  cafe.  The  Cafe 
Choiseul  was  owned  by  an  ardent  patriot  who  converted  his  place  into 
a  center  of  revolutionary  propaganda;  in  the  Cafe  Patin  could  be  heard 
denunciations  of  Marat;  the  national  militia  favored  the  Caf6  Port 
Saint-Martin;  in  the  Cafe  Procopio,  where  Diderot  once  talked  and 
drank,  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  held  forth;  in  the  Cafe  of 
the  Theatre  Frangais,  a  favorite  of  Voltaire,  could  be  heard  tirades 
against  the  nonconforming  priests;  and  in  the  Cafe  de  Foy  the  Jacobins 
and  monarchists  mingled  and  fought,  smashing  the  chairs  and  glasses 
used  as  weapons.15 

Quite  as  clamorous  as  the  political  cafes  were  the  political  papers  of 
every  description  which  the  Revolution  had  thrown  into  the  streets — 
daily  papers,  weekly  papers,  magazines.  The  competition  for  public 
attention  was  so  brisk  that  the  editors  displayed  sensational  news  flam- 
boyantly and,  in  the  absence  of  such  news,  they  drew  on  their  imagina- 
tions. Brissot  had  launched  his  paper  because  he  thought  it  necessary 
for  the  people  to  be  informed  politically,  and  Marat's  journal  and 
Hebert's  soon  had  many  imitators  distorting  the  news  and  confusing  the 
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public.  These  inflammatory  papers,  some  edited  by  really  brilliant  men 
and  some  by  ordinary  scamps,  were  utterly  irresponsible.  Even  Marat, 
scarcely  a  model  of  journalistic  dignity,  was  disgusted.  "The  trade  of  a 
journalist  among  us  is  a  pleasant  thing/7  he  wrote.  "A  good  man  who 
may  have  rhymed  some  nonsense  or  contributed  a  bad  article  to  the 
Gazette,  not  knowing  what  to  become,  decides  to  tempt  fortune  by 
founding  a  newspaper.  His  brain  empty,  without  knowledge  .  .  .  ideas 
.  .  .  opinions,  he  goes  to  a  cafe  to  pick  up  the  rumors  that  are  circulat- 
ing, accusations  of  public  enemies,  the  complaints  of  the  patriots,  the 
lamentations  of  the  unfortuante.  He  returns  home,  his  head  filled  with 
all  this  rubbish  which  he  puts  down  on  paper  and  carries  to  his  printer 
to  regale  with  it  the  next  day  the  idiots  who  have  the  stupidity  to  buy 
it." 16  Thus  Marat  mastered  his  profession. 

With  the  cafes  roaring  with  the  quarreling  of  the  partisans,  and  the 
fly-by-night  papers  spewing  sensations  born  of  the  imagination,  the 
masses  were  amused;  and  the  aristocrats  in  the  autumn  of  1791  still 
lingered  in  their  old  haunts,  living  within  their  circle  as  in  the  time  of 
the  old  regime,  never  doubting  that  the  Revolution  would  soon  collapse. 
Madame  de  Stael,  masculine  in  mind,  was  giving  elaborate  dinners, 
campaigning  and  intriguing  feverishly  for  her  young  lover,  the  hand- 
some Narbonne — said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  an  incestuous  union 
between  Louis  XV  and  his  daughter — to  have  him  made  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  meeting  the  indignant  opposition  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. 'Robespierre  harbored  the  false  impression  that  the  daughter  of 
Necker  was  a  close  ally  of  the  Girondins,  who  in  reality  disliked  her. 
And  in  this  mad  world,  Gouverneur  Morris,  an  American  snob,  was 
running  from  dinner  party  to  dinner  party  in  pursuit  of  the  aristocracy 
and  nobility,  and  paying  court  to  Talleyrand's  discarded  mistress  in  the 
Louvre.  The  Diplomatic  Corps,  reactionary  as  usual,  ran  around  in 
circles,  and  at  its  social  gatherings  agreed  on  the  infamy  of  the 
Revolution. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Vergniaud  visited  the  Assembly  before 
his  introduction,  and  he  wrote  home  that  his  mission  both  flattered  and 
frightened  him.17  The  old  riding  school,  where  the  Assembly  was  to  sit 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  tenure,  shocked  him  by  its  crudity.  It  had 
been  built  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV  for  his  training  as  an 
equestrian,  later  leased  to  a  private  riding  academy,  and  finally  taken 
over  by  the  Assembly.  Nothing  could  have  been  less  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  deliberative  body.  It  was  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
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the  Tuileries  garden,  occupying  in  part  what  is  now  the  rue  de  Rivoli. 
It  was  rectangular  in  form.  The  desk  of  the  President  faced  the  bar, 
where  deputations,  increasingly  violent,  appeared  night  after  night. 
Behind  the  bar,  raised  to  the  height  of  the  President's  rostrum,  was  the 
tribunal.  Around  the  hall  were  six  rows  of  green  benches  rising  to  the 
height  of  six  feet.  The  two  public  galleries,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
President,  supported  by  columns  down  which  Marat's  rowdies  slid  to 
the  floor  on  the  day  of  his  accusation,  would  accommodate  from  500  to 
600  spectators.  Just  behind  the  President  was  the  gallery  of  the 
journalists. 

This  drab  room  was  lighted  by  six  windows  on  each  side.  Because  the 
roof  was  low,  the  noise  and  interruptions  of  the  galleries  were  thrown 
back  upon  the  floor,  making  it  difficult  to  hear  the  speakers,  most  of 
wham  were  compelled  to  shout.  To  make  confusion  worse  confounded, 
deputies  were  prone  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  presidential  rostrum. 
While  silence  was  prescribed — and  the  bell  of  the  President  was  pre- 
sumed to  impose  it — there  never  was  to  be  a  time  when  the  galleries 
would  give  heed.18  Vergniaud  was  to  draw  his  indictment  later  in  his 
report.  He  found  that  "there  are  a  great  many  places  from  which  one 
cannot  see  the  President  or  be  seen  by  him";  that  "if  one  wants  to  take 
the  floor  it  is  necessary  to  trouble  one's  neighbor  in  order  to  take  a 
place  from  which  one  could  get  recognition  from  the  President";  that 
"there  are  other  places  from  which  one  cannot  see  or  hear  the  orator 
who  is  in  the  tribune";  that  "some  orators  are  silenced  because  their 
voices  are  not  as  strong  as  their  souls,"  while  those  with  a  more  sonor- 
ous voice,  and  mediocre  intelligence,  have  an  advantage.  He  complained 
that  because  the  corridors  were  open  to  both  deputies  and  spectators, 
there  was  constant  congestion  and  confusion,  and  that  the  ventilation 
was  so  wretched  that  "deputies  are  confronted  always  with  a  poisonous 
and  offensive  smell." 19 

Such  was  the  hall  where  vivid  history  was  made,  and  immortal  ora- 
tions, quoted  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later,  were  delivered. 
Within  these  walls  Vergniaud  was  to  become  "immortal  in  the  annals 
of  France." 

In  the  morning  the  guards  were  relieved  with  ceremony,  the  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  waiting  spectators  rushed  pellmell  up  the 
four  staircases  to  the  galleries.  The  buzz  of  conversation  and  the  alter- 
cations in  the  galleries  and  on  the  floor  could  not  easily  be  suppressed, 
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and  the  four  ushers  in  black  coats  and  with  gilded  swords  moved  about 
shouting  "silence,"  without  effect.20 

The  new  Assembly  was  notable  because  of  the  absence  of  familiar 
faces  and  the  youth  of  so  many  of  the  new  deputies.  Sixty  were  under 
twenty-six,  and  the  majority  under  forty.  To  the  spectators  in  the  gal- 
lereis  on  the  opening  day,  almost  all  of  them  were  strangers,  only 
Brissot  and  Condorcet,  of  the  earlier  figures,  being  recognized.  "It  was 
like  the  invasion  of  a  generation,  entirely  young,  which  would  stormily 
turn  out  the  riper  age  and  dethrone  tradition,"  says  Michelet.21  Another 
French  historian  has  described  them  as  "the  Aristides,  the  Catos,  the 
Brutusses,  and  the  Ciceros."  22 

Vergniaud  was  embarrassed  in  the  first  days  by  the  request  of  his 
brother-in-law  and  benefactor  that  he  see  one  of  the  ministers  in  regard 
to  a  pending  claim.  He  replied  at  first  that  he  doubted  if  he  knew  any 
of  the  ministers  well  enough  to  ask,23  and  then,  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  he  wrote: 

"I  do  not  wish  anyone  to  be  able  to  accuse  me  of  having  an  opinion 
which  was  the  price  of  a  favor.  I  have  made  it  a  duty  to  ask  for  none 
when  I  have  acquired  enough  credit  to  obtain  them.  I  think  this  pro- 
fession of  faith  should  render  me  more  worthy  of  your  esteem." 24 

To  this  profession  of  faith  he  was  to  adhere  throughout,  and  toward 
the  close  he  was  to  wring  applause  from  his  enemies  with  the  declara- 
tion that  he  had  never  asked  for  the  appointment  of  even  an  office  boy. 
Such  was  the  impeccable  purity  of  the  man,  in  striking  contrast  to 
Robespierre,  who  was  called  the  "incorruptible,"  and  to  Danton. 

IV 

If  the  features  of  Vergniaud  were  not  at  first  known  to  the  galleries, 
his  fame  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  deputies,  and  he  was  included  in  the 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  king.  Even  at  this  late  day,  Louis  XVI 
and  his  ministers  were  so  ignorant  of  the  significance  of  the  Revolution 
that  the  deputation  was  curtly  told,  through  a  minister,  that  the  mon- 
arch would  see  it  in  three  or  four  days!  The  natural  resentment  at  this 
discourteous  treatment  resulted  in  a  childish  retaliation.  The  Assembly 
decreed  that  the  members  should  keep  their  hats  on  in  the  king's  pres- 
ence. Vergniaud,  who  saw  no  advantage  in  such  puerility,  intervened 
with  his  usual  tact,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  smooth  the  ruffled  feathers 
of  the  extremists  while  securing  a  revocation  of  the  decree. 

"We  all  appear  to  agree  that  if  this  decree  concerns  oer  internal 
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regulations  it  should  be  instantly  put  into  execution,"  he  said.  But,  he 
added,  "it  is  merely  a  matter  of  those  marks  of  respect  which  are  to  be 
shown  to  the  royal  dignity.  I  know  not  why  the  titles  Sire  and  Majesty, 
which  recall  feudality,  should  be  restored,  for  the  King  ought  to  glory 
in  the  title  of  King  of  the  French.  ...  To  speak  my  opinion  without 
reserve,  I  think  if  the  King,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Assembly,  rises 
and  uncovers  his  head,  the  Assembly,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  King, 
should  emulate  his  example." 

The  decree  was  rescinded,  and  when  Louis  entered  the  Assembly, 
which  cried,  "Long  live  the  King,"  the  monarchists  in  the  galleries 
shouted,  "Long  live  his  Majesty,"  and  the  incident  closed  in  a  comedy. 

This  evidence  of  moderation  in  Vergniaud  did  not  affect  his  popu- 
larity, for  when,  a  few  days  later,  the  Assembly  elected  its  President, 
he  received  102  votes  against  302  for  the  man  chosen;  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Vice  President  he  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot,  with  271  votes 
against  169  for  the  Count  de  Vaublanc. 

Two  days  later,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  it  fell  to  Vergniaud 
to  receive  the  address  of  two  deputations,  one  of  artists,  and  the  other 
of  women  of  the  market.  The  replies  of  Vergniaud  were  brief,  but  the 
felicity  of  expression  and  the  warm  melody  of  the  speaker's  voice 
impressed  the  Assembly.  They  deserve  attention  only  because  they 
throw  light  on  his  character.  The  artists  had  appeared  to  ask  for  a 
more  liberal  ruling  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  at  the 
Academy.  The  Revolutionists  had  not  thought  in  terms  of  art  nor  envi- 
sioned the  cultural  future  of  France.  Vergniaud  had.  Here  he  fixed  a 
goal  remote  from  the  thoughts  of  the  masses. 

"Greece  became  celebrated  for  her  love  of  liberty  and  the  fine  arts," 
he  said.  "Later,  these  two  passions  shed  upon  Italy  an  immortal  bril- 
liance. Still,  today,  all  men  of  feeling  go  to  Rome  to  weep  there  over 
the  ashes  of  Cato  and  to  admire  the  masterpieces  of  genius."  Now  that 
France  was  free,  "its  genius  burning  with  a  love  of  country,  avid  of 
liberty  and  glory,  its  heart  beating  with  the  movement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  happy  artist  with  the  creative  chisel  or  the  magic  brush  will 
reproduce  for  future  generations  the  most  memorable  events  and  the 
men  who  by  their  courage  or  their  wisdom,  have  prepared  and  consum- 
mated them."  Therefore  the  National  Assembly  "will  encourage  the 
arts  with  all  its  strength."  As  to  the  rulings  of  the  Academy  which  shut 
the  doors  on  merit,  "the  Assembly  knows  that  the  barriers  which  sepa- 
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rate  you  from  the  Academy  do  not  separate  you  from  immortality; 
that  it  is  to  stifle  genius  to  shackle  it  with  useless  rulings." 

The  deputies  listened  with  some  astonishment,  for  Vergniaud,  almost 
alone  among  the  leaders,  thought  of  the  aesthetic  needs  of  the  country 
in  the  midst  of  the  political  turmoil. 

His  reply  to  the  women  of  the  market,  paying  tribute  to  their  patriot- 
ism, carried  a  warning  that  implies  a  premonition  of  the  sorry  part  they 
were  to  play  a  little  later.  "Be  also  submitted  to  the  law,"  he  said.  "It 
is  in  an  inviolable  respect  for  the  law  that  true  patrotism  consists. 
It  is  from  this  respect  that  is  born  in  an  empire  the  order  which  insures 
liberty  to  each  individual  and  the  calm  necessary  to  the  happiness 
of  all." 

Did  he  already  foresee  these  howling  dervishes  of  the  market  crown- 
ing the  murderous  Marat  with  laurels  and  knitting  happily  at  the  foot 
of  the  guillotine? 


Meanwhile,  Vergniaud  was  waiting  for  a  major  issue  for  his  debut. 
While  the  masses  and  many  of  the  deputies  were  satisfied  that  the 
Revolution  had  definitely  triumphed,  the  adherents  of  the  old  regime, 
wining,  dining,  and  plotting  in  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy,  were 
equally  assured  that  its  end  was  near.  Mrs.  Elliott,  the  English  mistress 
of  both  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  have  the  royal  escutcheon  on  her  carriage,  while  mingling  on 
terms  of  familiarity  with  the  French  nobility  and  aristocracy,  was  to  recall 
the  feeling  of  their  drawing  rooms  in  September,  1791:  "At  this  epoch 
we  were  expecting  the  juncture  of  the  Prussians,  the  Austrians,  and  the 
Swedes  to  deliver  France  from  all  her  troubles."  25  In  truth,  the  mon- 
archs  of  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  were  actively  preparing 
for  an  ultimate  invasion  to  crush  the  Revolution  and  restore  the  king, 
nobility,  and  hierarchy  to  the  despotic  powers  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived.  Frenchmen  were  gathering  at  Coblenz  to'  join  the  allied 
armies.  Secret  communications  were  quite  openly  going  back  and  forth 
between  the  queen's  coterie  and  the  allied  kings.  The  two  brothers  of 
the  king  were  moving  from  court  to  court  to  enlist  foreign  aid.  Quite 
openly,  these  emigres  went  first  to  Paris  to  take  leave  of  the  king  and 
assure  him  they  would  soon  break  his  chains.  No  obstacle  was  put  in 
their  way.  The  women  were  urging  their  husbands,  and  mothers  their 
sons,  to  go  to  Coblenz.26 
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At  last  the  wholesale  emigration  had  begun  to  be  taken  seriously.  When 
in  1789  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  king's  brother,  and  his  group  of  reac- 
tionaries in  the  court  made  their  exit,  there  was  more  amusement  than 
concern.  And  when  others  dribbled  across  the  border  there  was  laughter. 
In  the  theaters  they  were  the  butt  of  ridicule.  But  by  the  early  autumn 
of  1791  these  migrations  were  taking  on  alarming  features.  The  Minis- 
ter of  War,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  Assembly,  had  reported  that 
half  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  had  crossed  the  border,  deserted  to 
Coblenz.  Even  the  king,  alarmed  by  the  depletion  of  the  army,  issued  a 
proclamation  deploring  the  migration.  He  had  written  the  commanders 
of  the  ports  and  the  general  officers  expressing  his  consternation  and 
inviting  the  renegades  to  return  to  their  commands.  "The  post  of  honor 
is  there,  because  there  is  no  real  honor  except  in  serving  one's  country 
and  defending  the  laws,"  he  wrote.  But  these  patriotic  phrases  of  the 
king  were  received  with  suspicion  by  the  deputies  who  thought  they 
were  issued  to  soften  the  discussion  in  the  Assembly.  Supplies  for  war 
were  being  assembled  in  Coblenz;  officers  were  being  named  by  the 
brothers  of  the  king  who  cared  nothing  for  his  safety. 

While  the  desertion  of  the  officers  concerned  France  most,  the  exodus 
of  the  court  party  and  the  aristocracy  made  its  impression.  These  cher- 
ished the  futile  thought  of  an  easy  counterrevolution.  They  lived  in  a 
fooPs  paradise.  Gustavus  III,  writing  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  said  that 
"these  exiles  are  animated  by  ...  hatred  against  the  National  Assem- 
bly and  also  by  an  exaggeration  on  all  subjects  of  which  they  have  no 
idea.  It  is  a  really  curious  spectacle  to  hear  them  and  to  see  them."  27 
After  the  Revolution,  even  the  deserters  realized  the  absurdity  and  stu- 
pidity of  their  dreams.  Count  de  Contades,  an  officer  in  Conde's  army, 
was  to  write  in  his  memoirs  that  "the  chimera  was  obviously  only  de- 
lirium." But  these  deserters  of  the  nobility  were  plotting,  and  their 
salaries  and  the  revenues  from  their  estates  were  finding  their  way  into 
the  war  chests  of  the  armies  preparing  war  on  their  own  country. 

By  the  autumn  of  1791,  pressure  was  being  brought  on  those  who 
remained  in  France  to  cross  to  Coblenz.  It  was  made  a  point  of  honor, 
and  he  who  did  not  respond  and  leave  his  family,  property,  and  country 
was  denounced  as  a  criminal  and  a  renegade.  The  erstwhile  court  ladies 
of  Versailles,  dressed  in  their  finery,  gaily  amused  by  what  they  con- 
sidered a  lark,  soon  to  end  with  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime,  sent 
dolls,  nightcaps,  and  distaffs  to  the  aristocrats  who  lingered  in  France, 
as  an  expression  of  their  contempt.  Even  later,  when  Chateaubriand 
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reached  England,  he  found  that  "anyone  who  rented  quarters  for  more 
than  a  month  was  held  in  ill  repute,  as  it  was  better  to  take  them  by  the 
week,  since  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  on  the  eve  of  a 
counterrevolution  which  would  call  them  home;  and  whoever  doubted 
this  was  a  suspect."  In  his  memoirs  he  reports  a  conversation  between 
two  old  bishops,  overheard  in  St.  James's  Park.  "Monseigneur,  do  you 
think  we  will  be  in  France  by  June?"  "I  fail  to  see  why  not,"  replied 
his  companion*28 

At  this  time,  fashionable  young  gentlemen,  lounging  and  flirting  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Palais-Royal,  affected  the  "Coblenz,"  a  little  wheel 
attached  to  a  cord  which  could  be  bounced  up  and  down  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  sympathy;  and  Edmond  Geraud,  a  brilliant  young  student 
from  Bordeaux  and  a  militant  Girondin,  was  complaining  that  the 
Lycee  he  attended  was  a  hotbed  of  counterrevolutionists  where  the  few 
patriots,  swallowing  insults  or  indulging  in  brawls,  heard  the  enemy 
"vomit  with  impunity  the  most  detestable  insults  against  the  best  patri- 
ots such  as  Vergniaud."  29  Indeed,  the  young  patriot  of  Bordeaux  found 
that  the  Parisians  were  "no  longer  the  same";  that  they  were  "totally 
debased";  that  they  no  longer  were  "those  of  '89,  convinced  that  the 
standard  of  liberty  is  that  of  victory";  that  "egotism  alone  occupies 
their  hearts,"  He  found  that  the  only  hope  for  Revolution  was  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Departments,  and  that  in  Paris  "they 
regard  the  counterrevolution  as  already  achieved."  Had  not  the  club  of 
the  Feuillants  been  revived  and  was  it  not  proudly  competing  with  the 
Jacobins?  so 

Meanwhile,  with  French  roads  roaring  with  the  traffic  of  carriages 
loaded  with  silver  en  route  to  the  border,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
court  loafed  and  boasted  at  Coblenz  in  the  Cafe  Trois-Colonnes,  laugh- 
ing, drinking,  flirting  as  at  Versailles.  The  men  spent  their  time  gam- 
bling, complaining  of  the  ineptitude  of  the  king's  brothers,  and  groom- 
ing their  horses.31  Chateaubriand  found  the  Emigres  in  Brussels  "foppish 
and  worldly,"  with  Vanity  Fair  in  full  swing,  even  later,  under  the 
cannon  of  Dumouriez.  "Pretty  women  had  their  salons  there  as  in  the 
days  of  soft  living,"  he  wrote,  "and  managed  to  keep  their  relations  and 
even  their  lovers  about  them  in  some  vague  post  such  as  aide-de-camp." 
Many  persons  not  of  the  nobility  or  aristocracy,  the  snobs  and  climbers 
who  would  have  been  treated  as  dirt  by  the  courtiers  of  the  court  a  little 
before,  joined  the  migration,  exalted  by  the  privilege  of  holding  the 
horses  of  the  titled  nonentities. 
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All  too  clear  it  had  become  that  the  king's  royal  brothers  had  no 
interest  in  the  king,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  setting  up  a  regency  to 
be  bestowed  on  the  stuffy  Count  de  Provence,  the  older  brother- 
humiliating  to  both  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette.  The  Prince  de  Conde, 
the  Count  de  Provence,  and  the  Count  d'Artois— each  had  a  policy  of 
his  own,  each  a  separate  court,  and  each  sneered  at  the  king  to  increase 
his  own  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreigners.  The  Baron  de  Breteuil, 
a  former  minister  of  the  king  and  a  black  reactionary  incapable  of  the 
slightest  compromise,  was  traveling  from  court  to  court  urging  desperate 
measures,  indifferent  to  the  resulting  peril  to  his  master.  With  Catherine 
of  Russia,  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and  Leopold  of  Austria,  he  was  urging 
a  crusade  against  the  French. 

This  was  the  situation,  with  no  adequate  law  to  deal  with  the  desert- 
ers, when  Vergniaud  had  the  matter  of  the  emigres  put  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Assembly,  with  a  notice  that  on  October  20  he  would  take  the 
tribune.  It  was  to  be  his  debut.  The  fame  of  his  eloquence  in  the  case 
of  the  peasant  riot  had  spread,  and  his  first  great  speech  was  awaited 
with  interest.  The  stage  was  set.  The  atmosphere  was  right. 

VI 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  set,  Vergniaud  ascended  the  tribune.  The 
seats  of  the  deputies  were  filled,  the  galleries  packed. 

The  deputies  were  to  hear  a  speech  quite  different  from  most  of  those 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  Mirabeau,  in  the  secret  service  of  the 
court,  had  insisted  that  a  nation  had  no  right  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  all 
the  protection  of  its  laws,  no  matter  what  he  did;  Vergniaud  was  to 
combat  this  theory.  He  began  with  a  denial  that  a  citizen  had  a 
"natural  right"  to  do  as  he  pleased.  Political  liberty?  It  meant  the  right 
to  do  whatever  one  pleased  so  long  as  nothing  was  done  against  the 
nation.  One  had  a  right  to  abdicate  his  citizenship,  but,  with  the  sever- 
ance of  his  connection  with  the  State,  it  no  longer  owed  protection  to 
his  property.  And  those  who  deserted  their  country  in  an  hour  of  danger 
were  traitors  against  whom  a  nation  had  a  right  to  defend  itself. 

Was  such  the  situation  in  France? 

"I  have  no  intention  of  exciting  vain  terrors  by  which  I  am  far  from 
being  struck  myself,"  he  said.  "No,  they  are  far  from  being  redoubtable 
— these  rebels,  as  ridiculous  as  they  are  insolent,  who  decorate  their 
convulsive  gatherings  by  the  bizzare  name  of  'exterior  France.'  No:  we 
shall  soon  see  these  proud  mendicants  who  are  receiving  the  rubles  of 
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Catherine  and  the  millions  of  Holland  expiate  in  shame  and  misery  the 
crimes  of  their  pride.  The  rubles  of  the  haughty  Catherine  and  the 
millions  of  Holland  are  consumed  in  voyages,  in  negotiations,  in  dis- 
orderly preparations,  and,  moreover,  do  not  suffice  for  the  pomp  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  rebellion;  soon  we  shall  see  these  vain  beggars  turn  their 
eyes,  wet  with  tears,  toward  the  land  they  have  abandoned.  And  when 
their  rage,  stronger  than  their  repentance,  would  precipitate  them,  arms 
in  hand,  upon  her  territory,  if  they  have  no  support  among  foreign 
Powers,  if  they  depend  upon  their  own  force,  what  would  they  be  but 
miserable  pygmies  in  delirium,  presuming  to  ape  the  attack  of  the 
Titans  against  heaven?" 

At  this  point,  the  deputies  and  the  galleries  burst  into  applause 
mingled  with  laughter. 

"Moreover,"  he  continued,  "these  kings  hesitate  to  attack  us.  They 
know  that  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  that  has  infused  into  us  the  breath 
of  Liberty,  there  are  no  Pyrenees;  they  dread  that  the  feet  of  their 
soldiers  should  touch  a  soil  that  blazes  with  a  holy  flame;  they  tremble 
lest  in  the  day  of  battle  the  patriots  of  every  country  recognize  each 
other,  and  the  two  armies,  ready  to  combat,  be  converted  into  a  band 
of  brothers  united  against  their  tyrants.  But  should  it  be  necessary  to 
appeal  to  arms,  we  shall  remember  that  a  thousand  Greeks,  combating 
for  liberty,  trampled  on  a  million  Persians." 

Here  the  deputies  sprang  to  their  feet  and  the  galleries  roared 
approval. 

But,  asked  Vergniaud,  did  they  ask  what  proof  of  evil  designs  there 
was  against  the  emigres — what  legal  proof? 

"O  you  who  use  such  language,  why  were  you  not  in  the  Roman 
Senate  when  Cicero  denounced  Catiline?  You  would  have  asked  him 
for  his  legal  proof?  I  can  picture  his  astonishment  to  myself.  Whilst 
he  sought  for  proofs,  Rome  would  have  been  sacked  and  you  and 
Catiline  have  reigned  over  a  heap  of  ruins.  Legal  proof?  And  have  you 
calculated  the  blood  they  will  cost  you  to  obtain  them?  Let  us  rather 
prevent  the  events  which  might  procure  them  for  us.  Let  us  at  least 
take  vigorous  measures.  Let  us  no  longer  suffer  the  rebels  to  continue. 
Let  us  dissipate  this  phantom  of  counterrevolution  around  which  will 
rally  all  the  mad  men  who  desire  it.  Let  us  free  the  nation  from  this 
continuous  humming  of  insects  thirsting  for  our  blood  which  worries 
and  fatigues  us." 

It  was  then,  with  the  deputies  and  spectators  thoroughly  aroused, 
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that  he  dared  to  warn  that  the  enemies  of  decisive  action  against  the 
emigres  were  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  seeking  to  lull  the  people  to 
sleep  with  a  feeling  of  false  security. 

"For  some  time,"  he  said,  "people  have  not  ceased  to  say  that  the 
Revolution  is  accomplished;  but  they  do  not  add  that  men  are  working 
secretly  at  counterrevolution.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  no  other 
aim  than  to  quench  the  popular  spirit.  It  was  never  more  necessary  to 
maintain  in  all  its  strength;  it  seems  that  in  recommending  a  love  of 
law  they  dare  not  speak  of  love  of  liberty.  If  no  longer  exists  any  sort 
of  danger,  what  is  the  source  of  the  internal  troubles  which  tear  the 
departments,  these  difficulties  in  public  affairs?" 

And  then  the  prelude  to  his  great  philippic  against  the  king  and 
court: 

"Let  them  explain  to  me  these  alternative  appearances  of  some  men 
of  Coblenz  at  the  Tuileries,  and  some  men  of  the  Tuileries  at  Coblenz. 
What  have  men  who  have  sworn  to  overturn  the  Constitution  in  com- 
mon with  a  King  who  has  taken  an  oath  to  maintain  it?" 

He  then  proposed  measures  to  be  taken.  The  emigres  should  be  struck 
first  in  their  property.  The  princes  must  be  invited  to  return  under 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  rights.  Would  Louis  XVI  dare  refuse 
this?  It  is  here  the  Vergniaud's  compassionate  humanity  and  pity  shows 
itself: 

"What  success,  moreover,  can  he  [the  king]  not  flatter  himself  to 
obtain  with  the  fugitive  princes  by  his  fraternal  solicitations,  and  even 
by  his  orders,  during  the  time  you  will  accord  them  to  return  to  the 
kingdom.  For  the  rest,  if  it  should  happen  that  he  should  fail  in  his 
efforts,  if  the  princes  should  show  themselves  insensible  to  the  accents 
of  his  affection  at  the  same  time  that  they  resist  his  orders,  would  not 
this  be  proof  in  the  eyes  of  France  and  Europe  that,  bad  brothers  and 
bad  citizens,  they  are  zealous  of  usurping  by  counterrevolution  the  au- 
thority with  which  the  Constitution  invests  the  King  and  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Constitution  itself?" 

Then,  as  the  cheers  died  down,  Vergniaud's  tone  changed  to  one  of 
compassion:  "In  this  great  occasion  their  conduct  will  uncover  to  him 
[the  king]  the  bottom  of  their  hearts;  and  if  he  has  the  sorrow  not  to 
find  there  the  sentiments  of  love  and  obedience  which  they  owe  him, 
let  him,  defender  of  the  Constitution  and  of  liberty,  address  himself  to 
the  heart  of  the  French  people,  and  he  will  find  there  that  which  will 
compensate  for  his  loss." 
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The  emotional  response  of  the  deputies  and  galleries  to  this  conclu- 
sion shows  that  at  this  time  the  patriots  asked  nothing  better  of  the 
monarch  than  loyalty  to  the  Revolution,  the  Constitution,  and  the  law. 

The  proposals  of  Vergniaud  were  adopted  and  the  princes  were  given 
two  months  to  return  to  France;  but  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  the 
Assembly  declared,  warmed  by  the  glow  of  his  eloquence  and  going 
beyond  his  proposal  to  attack  them  in  their  property,  they  would  be 
traitors,  punishable  by  death. 

As  Vergniaud  descended  the  tribune,  there  were  general  shouts  for 
the  printing  of  the  speech.  It  had  created  a  sensation.  Most  thought,  as 
Paganel  said,  that  "the  thunderbolt  of  Mirabeau  was  relighted  in  the 
talons  of  the  eagle  of  the  Gironde."  Brissot,  in  Le  Patriote  franfais, 
wrote  that  "new  and  well  connected  ideas,  a  majestic  style  full  of  images 
and  traits  of  genius,  distinguished  the  speech  of  M.  Vergniaud.  It  is 
majesty  adorned  by  the  graces." 

Bordeaux  thrilled  to  the  eloquence  of  its  superb  orator;  and  when, 
immediately  afterward,  Vergniaud  was  elected  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly, the  Friends  of  Equality  in  Bordeaux  sent  him  a  letter,  which  has 
never  been  published,  reflecting  the  reaction  of  his  constituents: 

"Brother  and  Friend:  We  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  we  have  had 
from  the  reading  of  your  excellent  speech  on  the  emigres.  To  the  great 
interest  which  it  inspired  in  us  and  which  we  shared  with  the  whole  of 
France  are  mingled  all  of  the  pleasant  sentiments  which  our  intimate 
relations,  our  confidence  in  you,  and  our  hope,  already  realized,  in  your 
talents  and  your  patriotism  must  inspire  particularly  in  our  souls.  Con- 
tinue to  make  us  enjoy  this  very  just  satisfaction  in  applauding  your 
efforts  and  of  seeing  you  an  ardent  friend  of  liberty;  always  fulfill  with 
this  same  zeal  and  the  same  courage  the  important  duties  of  your  post. 
We  will  not  describe  to  you  what  we  felt  on  learning  of  your  elevation 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Legislative  Corps.  It  is  enough  to  tell  you  that 
we  all  have,  in  regard  to  you,  the  heart  of  a  friend  and  a  brother.  We 
are  in  these  sentiments,  your  affectionate  fellow  citizens." 32 

From  that  hour,  recognized  as  the  greatest  orator  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  more  than  worthy  successor  of  Mirabeau,  Vergniaud  became 
literally  the  Voice  of  France.  The  next  day  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Assembly. 
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VII 

The  President  was  elected  for  only  fifteen  days,  and  he  could  not  be 
reelected  without  an  intervening  term.  The  theory  of  the  deputies  was 
that,  were  one  man  to  serve  a  longer  period,  the  prestige  of  the  position, 
together  with  the  favors  he  could  bestow,  might  tempt  him  to  build  for 
himself  a  personal  machine.  Happily,  no  one  cared  to  preside  over  that 
tumultuous  body  for  more  than  fifteen  days  at  a  time,  and  few  were 
in  the  chair  every  day  of  that  tenure.  As  we  have  seen,  the  onerous 
duties  of  the  Presidency  had  impressed  Vergniaud  during  his  visits  to 
the  Assembly  two  years  before — the  ceaseless  and  futile  ringing  of 
the  bell  for  silence,  the  shouting  with  all  one's  strength  for  order,  the 
reading  over  and  over  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

When  Vergniaud  began  his  term,  conditions  had  not  improved.  The 
galleries  had  become  more  boisterous  and  party  passions  had  intensified. 
On  the  day  of  his  election,  his  predecessor  in  the  chair  had  one  more 
day  to  serve,  but  he  begged  him  to  assume  the  functions  of  the  office  at 
once  to  relieve  him  of  burdens  he  could  no  longer  carry.  Vergniaud 
thereupon  ascended  to  the  chair,  embraced  his  weary  successor,  and  the 
hall  rang  with  applause.  Hoping  to  set  an  example  for  the  more  loqua- 
cious, he  made  no  complimentary  remarks  when  he  took  the  gavel. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  too  was  exhausted,  though  he  had 
abandoned  the  chair  to  a  Vice  President  for  four  days.  Day  after  day 
the  sessions  were  tumultuous.  The  galleries  rumbled, 'deputies  shouted 
out  of  turn  or  conversed  in  loud  tones  among  themselves.  Vergniaud 
fought  hard  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  by  his  firmness  and  by  frequent 
rebukes  to  the  obstreperous,  seeking  to  shame  the  Assembly  to  dignity 
and  order.  He  impressed  the  deputies  by  his  never  failing  presence  of 
mind,  his  impartiality,  and  fairness;  and  sometimes  he  called  the  noisy 
deputies  to  some  semblance  or  order  with  a  witticism  that  brought  good- 
natured  laughter.  He  directed  the  debates  within  proper  channels  with 
an  authority  that  commanded  respect.  Realizing  the  impossibility  of 
calling  all  the  violators  of  parliamentary  decorum  to  order,  he  concen- 
trated on  the  most  persistent  culprits,  "those  five  or  six  persons  who 
continually  trouble  the  Assembly."  His  wrist  sore  from  the  continual 
ringing  of  the  bell,  his  voice  worn  by  shouting,  his  nerves  on  edge, 
he  was  utterly  exhausted  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  "During  my 
Presidency,"  he  wrote  to  Alluaud,  "I  did  not  have  a  moment  to  myself, 
and  I  was  so  horribly  tired  on  leaving  the  chair  that  for  more  than 
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eight  days  I  have  not  been  in  a  state  to  do  anything.  I  am  still  very 
much  overheated,  and  my  eyes,  which  have  never  troubled  me  in  my 
life,  are  affected  by  it."  33  Even  so,  he  was  fated  to  be  often  called  to 
the  chair,  and  at  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  Revolution. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  reaching  conclusions  concerning  his  colleagues, 
finding  "much  talent"  but  too  many  flamboyant  talkers."  34  A  little 
later,  while  they  were  still  "making  a  little  noise,"  he  felt  that  "as  we 
approach  great  events,  the  Assembly  takes  on  character  and  dignity," 
but,  unhappily,  he  found  "too  many  windbags."  However,  he  observed 
that  the  best  intentioned  among  these  "were  beginning  to  realize  their 
futility  and  to  leave  the  tribune  to  others  with  something  to  say."  35 

But  he  was  to  find  that  the  Assembly  had  not  been  won  over  to 
decorous  parliamentary  procedure.  During  the  discussion  of  the  civic 
oath  for  the  priests,  the  deputies  of  the  Right  resorted  to  every  possible 
device  of  obstruction — motions,  amendments,  roll  calls,  shouts,  and 
jeers.  It  was  too  much,  and  Vergniaud  took  the  tribune. 

"How  long  will  we  deliberate  in  the  midst  of  storms?"  he  asked. 
"How  long  will  we  let  ourselves  be  troubled  in  our  work  by  the  small 
passions  of  a  few  men  who  degrade  the  character  of  representatives  of 
the  nation  and  try  to  lower  in  them  the  majesty  of  the  legislative 
corps?" 

Taken  by  surprise,  there  was  a  momentary  silence,  and  then  cheers, 
as  he  proceeded: 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  a  minority  which  disapproves  the  article 
under  discussion  should  dare  to  raise,  with  such  marked  affectation, 
so  many  miserable  incidents,  to  propose  so  many  amendments  on  the 
motion  of  closing  the  discussion,  so  many  preliminary  questions  on 
propositions  which  they  themselves  had  just  made,  and  to  consume  by 
these  perfidious  tactics  the  time  which  is  infinitely  precious.  I  say  it 
aloud:  those  who  prevent  your  progress  are  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  public  welfare." 

Again  the  deputies  cheered  lustily. 

"There  are  strange  motions,  there  are  tumultuous  shouts  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  country  than  the  gatherings  at  Worms  and  Coblenz." 

Interrupting  the  cheering,  he  proposed  that  when  the  President  was 
unable  to  maintain  order,  he  should  "invite  the  friends  of  order  and 
ordinary  methods"  to  maintain  silence,  and  the  names  of  those  refusing 
should  be  inscribed  in  a  report.  If  these  repeated  the  offense  in  the  same 
session,  "they  should  be  sent  to  the  Abbaye  for  twenty-four  hours." 
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The  motion  was  put  and  carried — but  never  enforced. 

Vergniaud's  respect  for  order  and  legal  procedure  was  manifest  at 
this  time.  When  a  letter  signed  with  the  name  of  M.  Delastre,  a  pro- 
fessor of  law,  recommending  his  son  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Colonne  in  Coblenz,  was  read  to  the  Assembly,  and  deputies  shouted  a 
demand  for  his  arrest,  Vergniaud  opposed  precipitate  action.  It  was 
announced  that  the  letter  had  been  found  "in  a  boat."  Vergniaud 
wanted  to  know  how  the  letter  came  to  be  found,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  found,  and  positive  proof  of  its  authenticity  before 
an  arrest  was  made.  A  few  days  later  he  was  protesting  against  the 
secrecy  which  enveloped  the  imprisonment  of  M.  Delastre.  When  a 
letter  of  a  prisoner  in  the  Abbaye  was  intercepted  and  read  in  the 
Assembly,  Vergniaud  again  protested,  and  the  letter  was  ordered  burned. 

Thus  early  he  was  fighting  to  keep  the  Revolution  within  the  borders 
of  justice — but  he  was  as  Canute  battling  against  the  tides  of  the  sea. 

VIII 

Meanwhile,  in  court  circles  there  had  been  intrigues  and  maneuvering 
over  a  reorganization  of  the  king's  ministry.  Montmorin,  President  of 
the  Council,  snubbed  by  the  monarch,  was  offering  his  resignation  and 
proposing  a  reorganization.  The  Count  de  Moustier,  who  "showed  an 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  Prussia," 36  was  the  favorite  among  the 
courtiers,  but  Madame  de  Stael  was  hectically  canvassing  and  intriguing 
for  her  young  lover,  giving  elaborate  "coalition  dinners,"  and  button- 
holing the  influential  in  the  court  while  Society  chuckled  over  the  duel 
between  the  daughter  of  Necker  and  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Narbonne  was  a  royalist  but  he  wanted  war,  not  with  Austria  but  with 
the  petty  Elector  of  Treves,  who  was  harboring  the  emigres,  on  the 
theory  that  this  would  strengthen  the  army  and  separate  the  king's 
cause  from  that  of  the  deserters  in  Germany.  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
feared  war  at  that  time,  crossed  swords  with  the  young  man's  mistress, 
and  Louis  had  no  confidence  in  Narbonne.  When  Delessart,  Minister  of 
War,  informed  the  king  of  the  Ministry's  opinion  of  Madame  de  StaePs 
favorite,  he  replied  that  he  knew  Narbonne  "better  than  you"  and  that 
he  was  sure  he  was  not  at  all  fitted  for  the  Ministry." 3T  At  this  junc- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  his  mistress,  Narbonne  was  feverishly  culti- 
vating the  Girondins,  having  confidential  relations  with  Fauchet  and 
Condorcet,  who  expressed  admiration  for  the  young  aristocrat  in  La 
Chronique  de  Paris.  It  was  whispered  about  that  the  beautiful  wife  of 
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Condorcet  added  in  his  behalf  "a  more  tender  and  very  discreet  senti- 
ment," 3S  and  that  Narbonne  had  subsidized  the  newspaper  of  Brissot. 
In  the  end,  partly  through  the  persuading  of  the  queen  by  Barnave, 
Narbonne  was  made  Minister  of  War,  with  Delessart  abandoning  that 
post  to  become  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  On  that  day,  Marie 
Antoinette  was  writing  to  Count  Fersen,  her  lover,  with  the  observa- 
tion: "What  glory  for  Madame  de  Stael,  and  what  a  pleasure,  to  have 
the  whole  army  ...  for  herself."  39  The  Girondins  were  to  be  held 
responsible  for  Narbonne  later,  though  they  differed  among  themselves 
about  the  wisdom  of  his  elevation.  When  Narbonne  appeared  in  his 
new  role  before  the  Assembly  with  a  speech  screaming  with  patriotism 
and  optimism,  and  the  motion  was  made  to  print  it,  Vergniaud,  who  had 
little  faith  in  the  new  counselor  of  the  king,  mildly  protested  the  print- 
ing. He  agreed  that  the  speech  "certainly  contains  patriotic  views," 
but  was  that  enough  to  justify  special  honor?  Were  they  to  print  "all 
patriotic  speeches  pronounced?"  Was  it  to  be  printed  merely  because 
it  came  from  a  minister?  And  then  the  barb:  Did  the  Assembly  wish 
to  imply  that  from  a  minister  of  the  king  "this  patriotic  language  is 
very  unusual"? 

At  this  very  hour  Vergniaud  and  his  close  associates  were  preparing 
for  action  against  the  king's  ministers;  but  Narbonne  had  charm  and 
a  certain  romantic  glamour,  and  the  speech  was  ordered  printed. 

Two  months  had  intervened  since  his  philippic  against  the  emigres 
and  the  king's  brothers,  and  Vergniaud,  with  the  prestige  of  his  elo- 
quence and  of  the  Presidency,  was  easily  the  most  commanding  talent 
in  the  Assembly.  At  this  time  the  party,  later  to  be  known  as  the  party 
of  the  Gironde,  had  assumed  a  leadership  none  seriously  disputed,  and 
owing  in  part  to  "the  steady  flame  of  Vergniaud."  40  This  party  was  to 
retain  control  of  the  Assembly  up  to  the  final  blow  at  representative 
government,  and  many  historians  leave  the  false  impression  that  nu- 
merically it  was  the  strongest.  It  outnumbered  the  party  of  the  Moun- 
tain, which  was  also  deficient  in  leadership,  but  the  party  of  the  Plain, 
or  the  Center — if  indeed  it  could  be  called  a  party — greatly  outnum- 
bered the  Gironde.  The  success  of  the  Gironde  was  due  to  the  support 
of  the  Plain  until  the  last  tragic  stage,  when  many  timidly  deserted 
their  posts,  and  others,  like  Barere,  in  mortal  fear  of  the  terrorists,  went 
over  to  the  Mountain  and  the  mob.  While  Vergniaud  refused  party 
leadership,  he  was  to  be  the  supreme  orator  to  whom  all  would  turn  on 
great  and  critical  occasions,  but  not  all  of  the  Girondins  were  numbered 
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among  his  friends.  Madame  Roland  and  her  coterie  were  conspicuous 
among  his  critics;  and  since  the  friction  over  strategy  and  procedure 
will  appear  in  this  narrative,  it  is  well  to  pause  here  for  a  more  intimate 
view  of  this  remarkable  woman  and  her  disciples. 


CHAPTER  VI 


Roland:  Her  Coterie  and  Vergniaud 


THE  TRADITION  persists  that  Vergniaud  was  the  chief  of  the  Girondin 
party,  because  he  was  the  spokesman  on  critical  occasions,  and  that 
Madame  Roland  was  its  Egeria.  The  first  was  the  leader  of  no  party, 
the  sole  captain  of  his  fate,  but  the  latter  was  the  inspiration  and  com- 
mander of  a  small  coterie  of  infatuated  and  impetuous  patriots.  All  the 
Girondins  were  motivated  by  the  same  ideals,  but  they  differed  in  meth- 
ods and  often  clashed.  A  French  historian  is  within  the  record  when  he 
says  of  Madame  Roland  that  "no  one  was  more  insistent  on  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  democratic  elements,  but  few  did  so  much  to  divide  them"; 
that  "her  mind  was  masculine  but  her  instincts  were  purely  feminine, 
and  she  based  her  estimates  of  men  on  their  appearance  and  manner  or 
by  their  submission  to  her  domination";  that  "she  suspected  the  probity 
and  patriotism  of  those  who  seemed  impervious  to  her  charm."  x  She 
brooked  no  opposition,  and  since  Vergniaud  was  not  a  blind  follower, 
she  "did  not  like  him  at  all";  her  dislikes,  transmitted  easily  to  her 
idolators,  have  found  their  way  to  posterity  in  her  memoirs  and  those 
of  Louvet. 

M.  Roland,  her  husband,  had  been  Inspector  of  Manufactures  in 
Amiens,  and  afterward  in  Lyons,  his  native  place.  The  Revolution  swept 
him  into  its  vortex,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  new  municipal  government 
of  Lyons  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  protect  its  interests  before  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  He  qualified  as  an  expert  in  financial  and  commercial 
matters,  but  with  the  Revolution  the  philosopher  took  precedence.  An 
honest,  prosy,  plodding  man  with  no  pretentions  to  genius,  he  never- 
theless was  respected  for  his  probity  and  revolutionary  zeal.  Tall,  very 
thin,  dry  as  dust,  and  yet  vain  as  a  peacock  and  convinced  of  his 
superiority  in  both  mind  and  morals,  he  talked  at  length,  and  mostly 
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about  himself.  He  would  have  cut  little  figure  in  the  Revolution  but  for 
the  fact  that  this  fifty-year-old  man,  who  was  much  older  than  his 
years,  had  a  wife  of  dazzling  brilliance,  destined  to  write  her  name 
indelibly  into  the  history  of  her  time. 

II 

Manon  Roland  was  born  in  Paris,  the  daughter  of  an  engraver  and 
painter  on  enamel  residing  near  the  Pont  Neuf.  She  educated  herself 
far  beyond  her  station  in  history,  philosophy,  music,  painting,  chem- 
istry, dancing,  ancient  and  modern  languages.  As  a  child,  she  read 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  especially  Rousseau,  but  her  favorite  was 
Plutarch,  with  whose  heroes  she  literally  lived.  "He  seemed  to  be  the 
real  pasture  which  was  mine,"  she  wrote.  At  the  age  of  nine,  she  carried 
her  Plutarch  with  her  to  church  like  a  prayer  book,  and  from  him  she 
drew  her  republican  ideals.  The  life  she  lived  near  the  Pont  Neuf  was 
typically  bourgeois.  The  neighboring  women  liked  to  display  their 
clothes  on  Sundays  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  at  church,  and 
she  became  interested  in  dress.  Reading  the  philosophers  and  all  man- 
ner of  books,  including  some  that  were  immoral,  she  was,  nevertheless, 
morbidly  religious  in  her  childhood,  and  she  wished  to  be  a  nun.  If  the 
philosophers  had  weakened  her  faith,  the  beautiful  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  Church  profoundly  affected  her  senses.  She  pictured  herself 
in  a  convent,  eager  for  martyrdom,  and  the  serene  days  she  did  pass 
within  convent  walls  she  was  to  remember  with  nostalgia  to  the  end 
of  her  life.  But  she  was  not  unhappy  on  returning  to  her  father's  home, 
her  books,  and  dreams.  She  was  entranced  with  the  view  from  her  win- 
dows, and  in  the  gloom  of  her  prison  cell  she  was  to  recall  with  emo- 
tion "the  vast  desert  of  the  sky,  its  glorious  azure  vault  magnificently 
designed,  from  the  blue  dawn  of  the  morning  far  off  behind  the  Pont-du- 
Change,  until  the  golden  sunset  faded  away  behind  the  trees  of  Cours 
and  the  houses  of  Chaillot."  2  In  late  afternoons  she  liked  to  walk  the 
quays  of  the  river  and  dream. 

To  her  father's  delight  she  learned  to  engrave,  and  she  was  not  un- 
trained in  domestic  duties.  Because  of  her  beauty,  grace,  and  elegant 
manner,  the  shopkeepers  gave  her  precedence  over  other  customers. 
Thus  she  lived  in  youth,  "in  the  midst  of  the  arts,  nourished  by  the 
charms  of  study,  without  knowing  superiority  other  than  that  of  merit, 
nor  greatness  other  than  that  of  virtue." 3  It  was  inevitable  that  she 
should  have  resented  the  condescending  airs  of  an  aristocracy  based 
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on  arbitrary  and  artificial  class  distinctions  alone.  When  she  called  with 
her  grandmother  at  the  home  of  an  aristocrat,  and  the  fashionable  lady 
sat  on  a  davenport  and  seated  the  grandmother  on  a  stool  at  her  feet, 
Manon  was  furious.  But  it  was  her  eight-day  sojourn  at  Versailles  that 
fixed  her  hatred  of  the  social  system  of  her  youth.  She  and  her  mother 
were  lodged  in  the  attic  of  the  palace  with  one  of  the  domestics.  It 
was  not  the  servant  she  resented,  but  the  condescension  and  frivolity  of 
the  courtiers  of  the  court,  living  in  idleness  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  that 
shocked  her.  "I  preferred  the  statues  in  the  garden  to  the  personalities 
of  the  palace,"  she  wrote.  When  her  mother  asked  if  she  were  pleased 
with  her  excursion,  she  replied:  "It  soon  ended,  since  with  a  longer 
sojourn  I  would  so  detest  the  people  I  see  that  I  would  not  know  what 
to  do  with  my  hatred."  When  asked  what  harm  they  had  done  her,  she 
replied,  "To  make  me  feel  injustice  and  look  upon  absurdity." 

Even  so,  she  was  not  without  a  condescension  of  her  own.  She  bitterly 
rebelled  against  her  father's  wish  that  she  should  marry  into  her  own 
class  when  he  had  in  mind  a  rich  butcher  of  the  neighborhood.  "Brought 
up  from  infancy  to  consider  the  role  of  man  in  society,  nourished  on 
the  most  pure  morality,"  she  wrote,  "familiar  with  illustrious  examples 
— had  I  lived  with  Plutarch,  with  all  the  philosophers,  merely  to  unite 
myself  with  a  shopkeeper?" 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  she  met  Roland,  many  years  her  senior, 
but  with  whom  she  could  talk  philosophy  and  politics,  and  through 
whom  she  could  meet  part  of  the  great  world  to  which  she  could  rea- 
sonably aspire.  We  find  nothing  in  her  self -revelations  to  indicate  that 
she  had  any  feeling  for  him  other  than  respect;  but  when  her  father 
almost  brutally  repelled  his  advances,  she  left  home  for  a  convent, 
where  she  lived  on  the  coarsest  of  food,  prepared  by  herself.4 

The  cold  and  cautious  Roland  permitted  her  to  linger  there  for 
months  before  offering  his  hand  again,  but  when  he  did  she  accepted. 
Even  then,  she  tells  us,  with  great  gravity,  that  his  habits  "made  me 
consider  him,  as  it  were,  without  sex,  or  as  a  philosopher  who  existed 
only  by  reason." 5 

She  soon  found  him  uninspiring,  and  when  alone  with  him  she  had 
"sometimes  very  painful  hours  to  pass";  and  when  she  went  out  she 
was  "liked  by  persons,  some  of  whom  I  was  fearful  might  affect  me 
too  closely."  She  took  refuge  in  work,  serving  as  his  copying  clerk,  cor- 
recting his  proofs,  personally  preparing  his  meals,  since  his  health  was 
delicate.  During  their  four  years  in  Amiens,  she  was  excluded  from  the 
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company  of  the  young  by  his  orders.  When  they  were  transferred  to 
Lyons,  they  spent  their  summers  in  the  country,  at  the  paternal  home 
of  La  Platiere,  a  low  farmhouse  covered  with  a  red  tile  roof.  The  plas- 
tered walls  were  cracked.  A  meddlesome  old  mother-in-law  and  a  rough 
brother-in-law  did  not  contribute  to  her  amusement.  She  diverted  her 
mind  by  interesting  herself  in  the  peasants,  who  adored  her.  By  denying 
herself,  she  saved  money  to  buy  medicine  for  their  ills.  Her  reputa- 
tion among  them  spread,  and  she  was  sometimes  called  from  three  to 
four  leagues  away  to  attend  their  sick;  and  on  Sundays  the  courtyard 
of  La  Platiere  was  filled  with  invalids.  In  appreciation  they  brought 
her  chestnuts,  goats'  milk,  and  apples  from  their  orchards. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  been  following  the  new  thought  with  ardent 
interest.  While  living  in  the  country,  she  had  read  with  enthusiasm 
Brissot's  book  on  America,  and  thereafter  she  read  everything  that 
Brissot  wrote.  Her  husband  wrote  letters  to  Brissot,  to  which  Madame 
usually  added  a  postscript:  "I  join  my  good  wishes  to  those  of  my 
husband,  as  our  sentiments  are  so  similar,"  and  so  forth.  At  this  time 
the  Rolands  were  delighted  with  Jean  de  Crevecoeur's  Letters  from  an 
American  Farmer,  describing,  inaccurately,  the  life  in  America  as  like 
that  of  the  shepherds  of  Arcadia.6  Soon  the  Rolands  were  writing  to 
Camille  Desmoulins,  who  published  one  of  the  letters  in  Le  Courrier  de 
Brabant,  describing  events  in  Lyons.  Of  her  own  accord,  Madame  wrote 
a  friend  in  Paris,  and  the  letter  was  shown  to  Brissot,  who  published 
parts  of  it  in  the  Le  Patriote  frangais.  Thereafter,  her  letters,  published 
without  signature,  frequently  found  their  way  into  Brissot's  journal, 
introduced  by  Brissot  as  the  letters  "we  have  received  from  a  Roman 
matron."  7 

Thus,  when  in  February,  1791,  Roland  was  sent  to  Paris  to  represent 
the  municipality,  she  had  established  associations  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Revolution.  Soon  Lanthenas  was  writing  a  friend  in 
England  that  Madame  "is  beginning  to  be  able  to  invite  people  to  din- 
ner," and  that  while  she  had  been  ill,  "she  now  knows  its  [the  Assem- 
bly's] principal  personages,  and  she  is  convinced  that  liberty  and  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  men  who  so  far  have  ap- 
peared the  most  in  the  Revolution."  8  Her  articles  continued  to  appear 
unsigned,  since  she  felt  that  "women's  interference  in  public  affairs 
would  be  resented  and  would  be  injurious  to  the  party."  Her  pose  was 
that  of  a  mere  secretary  of  her  husband,  but  quite  soon  she  was  recog- 
nized as  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  Roland  household.  She  was  depressed 
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by  the  manifest  superiority  in  manners,  ability,  and  poise  of  the  Maurys 
and  Cazales  to  those  of  the  patriots,  who,  in  comparison,  seemed  to 
her  crude  and  inadequate. 

Convinced  that  there  was  not  enough  teamwork  among  the  patriots, 
she  arranged  for  meetings  of  a  group  four  times  a  week  in  her  apart- 
ment. The  custom  grew  of  going  to  her  place  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Assembly  and  before  the  meeting  of  the  Jacobins.  There,  in  her 
gloomy  quarters,  almost  in  the  garret  in  the  rue  Saint- Jacques,  the 
Rolands  met  with  the  leaders  of  the  coming  deadly  feud.  Thus  the 
salon  of  Madame  Roland  had  its  origin  before  Vergniaud  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Brissot  came  first,  and  his  compatriot,  Petion,  followed, 
and  then  Robespierre  was  introduced  by  Petion. 

Brissot,  a  doctrinaire  republican,  well  known  for  his  writings,  was 
seemingly  destined  for  the  leadership  of  the  republican  party.  He  had 
been  the  friend  of  Mirabeau  and  Necker,  and  he  was  now  editor  of 
Le  Patriote  frangais.  Son  of  a  pastry  cook  of  Chartres,  and  well  edu- 
cated there,  his  prerevolutionary  years  had  been  a  struggle  with  pov- 
erty. In  pursuit  of  a  living  in  both  France  and  England,  he  had  not 
been  beyond  criticism,  though  he  had  never  compromised  his  democratic 
and  humanitarian  ideals.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau,  with  faith  in 
God  and  a  love  for  the  human  race.  His  visit  to  the  United  States  had 
impressed  him  deeply,  despite  his  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  he  had 
planned  to  settle  down  as  an  American  citizen  in  Pennsylvania  among 
the  Quakers  when  the  Revolution  intervened.  His  judgment  of  men  and 
history  was  sound.  He  had  a  special  talent  for  those  arrangements 
through  compromises  so  essential  to  parliamentary  action.  This  dispo- 
sition to  compromise  annoyed  Madame  Roland,  who  was  shocked  when 
he  cut  some  of  her  articles.9  He  was  a  clear  thinker,  a  persistent  framer 
of  policies,  but  he  was  too  prone  to  attach  importance  to  intrigue.  Even 
Belloc,  who  is  inclined  to  be  a  bit  supercilious  over  Brissot's  humble 
origin,  concludes  that  though  "he  had  sold  his  reputation  in  youth  for 
food,  he  never  sold  his  principles  for  wealth,10  Because  through  his 
paper  he  reached  the  public  and  was  an  uncompromising  republican, 
a  party  leadership  was  ascribed  to  him  that  he  actually  did  not  possess. 
Paganel,  who  observed  him  through  the  Revolution,  says  that  he  "occu- 
pied but  a  subaltern  place  among  the  Girondins,"  while  still  describing 
him  as  "the  chief  of  the  party."  X1  Lescure,  his  biographer  and  editor, 
says  that  "Brissot  was  made  more  for  behind  the  scenes  than  for  the 
stage,  for  the  study  than  for  the  tribune,  for  counsel  rather  than  for 
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action";  that  "his  pen  was  his  only  weapon  and  he  knew  only  how  to 
write";  that  he  was  "neither  elegant,  nor  worldly,  nor  gallant,  nor 
eloquent." 

He  was  small  in  stature,  his  features  wan  but  glowing  with  intelli- 
gence. He  saw  no  disgrace  in  poverty,  and  he  dressed  simply,  his  coat 
sometimes  threadbare,  and  he  was  much  too  prone  to  boast  of  his  "gar- 
ret." By  cutting  his  hair  short  in  front  and  letting  it  flow  over  his  neck, 
he  resembled  the  Quakers.  Madame  Roland  respected  him  for  his  princi- 
ples, but  sometimes  "his  levity  shocked"  her.  Even  his  gayety  appeared 
to  her  "a  profanation  of  the  grave  ideas  of  which  he  was  the  organ." 
His  hatred  of  the  enemies  of  the  people  was  not  bitter  enough  for  her 
taste,  and  she  was  disappointed  that  his  countenance  did  not  reflect  the 
passion  of  his  words.12  He  was  able  in  polemics,  without  being  eloquent. 
His  paper  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  revolutionary  period  until  the  ax 
of  Robespierre  cut  him  down. 

Petion,  with  whom  Brissot  had  been  educated  at  Chartres,  was  the 
son  of  a  lawyer  and  was  more  realistic.  The  sincerity  of  his  devotion 
to  pure  democracy  and  to  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  soon  endeared 
him  to  the  Parisian  populace,  though  he  thought  the  despotism  of  a 
class  as-  vicious  as  any  other.  His  intentions  invariably  were  good,  but 
he  lacked  the  courage  of  decision.  His  intimate  friendship  with  Madame 
Genlis  threw  suspicion  on  his  relations  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  and 
this  increased  when,  in  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution,  he  took  her 
to  England  with  the  lovely  Pamela,  who  was  to  fascinate  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan  and  become  the  wife  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
He  was  fantastically  vain.  When,  with  Barnave,  he  was  sent  by  the 
Assembly  to  accompany  the  royal  family  back  from  its  flight,  he  had 
the  bad  taste  to  tell  his  friends  that  Madame  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he 
sat  in  the  carriage,  had  made  amorous  advances — manifestly  imagined, 
but  probably  thought  true  by  him.  Madame  Roland,  however,  was  very 
partial  to  him,  and  thought  him  incapable  of  doing  anything  dishonest. 
She  found  in  him  "the  serenity  of  a  good  conscience,  of  an  easy  char- 
acter, frank  and  gay,"  and  she  thought  his  judgment  sound  and  his 
intentions  pure.  But  his  cold,  loose,  unpersuasive  style  of  speaking  dis- 
appointed her.  In  prison  she  was  to  recall  with  affection  an  evening 
at  Buzot's  when,  after  dinner,  Potion  sat  on  a  large  ottoman  playing 
with  a  puppy  until  both,  exhausted,  fell  asleep,  side  by  side.13 

In  view  of  the  future  feud,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Brissot  and  Potion 
brought  Robespierre  into  the  circle.  He  and  Petion  were  warm  friends 
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and  political  allies  until  the  popularity  of  the  latter  aroused  the  deadly 
jealousy  of  Robespierre.  Madame  Roland's  early  confidence  in  the  man 
who  was  to  kill  her  and  her  friends  implies  much  lacking  in  her  judg- 
ment of  men.  She  thought  him  "an  honest  man,"  and  pardoned  his 
"bad  language  and  boring  delivery"  because  of  his  principles.  But  she 
observed  that  in  her  salon  he  was  "always  reserved  and  repressed," 
listening  avidly  to  all  opinions  but  giving  none  himself.  When  the  others 
noticed  that  on  the  next  day  he  appeared  in  the  tribune  to  pass  on  the 
opinions  he  had  heard  as  his  own,  and  they  chided  him  gently,  he  was 
embarrassed.  The  more  Madame  Roland  studied  him,  the  more  puzzled 
she  became.  "Never,"  she  wrote,  "did  I  see  a  smile  of  confidence  on  the 
lips  of  Robespierre,  since  they  were  almost  always  contracted  by  a 
bitter  laugh  of  envy  which  wished  to  seem  disdain."  His  habit  of  biting 
his  fingernails  distressed  her.  Gradually  he  fell  away  from  Madame's 
circle,  though  for  a  while  longer  he  appeared  to  ask  for  dinner  or  to 
invite  her  to  one.14  On  the  day  of  the  king's  flight  she  was  astonished 
by  his  panic.  She  saw  him  in  the  evening  at  Petion's,  certain  that  the 
king  would  not  have  left  without  preparing  a  St.  Bartholomew  for  the 
patriots,  and  he  expected  to  die  within  a  day.  At  the  time  of  the  massa- 
cre of  the  Champ-de-Mars,  when  Robespierre  feared  the  revenge  of 
the  National  Guard,  she  and  Roland  sought  him  in  his  quarters  to 
offer  refuge  in  their  house,  but  found  he  was  hidden  elsewhere.  It  was 
the  day  the  carpenter  of  the  rue  Saint-Honore  took  him  to  his  house, 
where  he  was  to  remain  until  the  end.  When  Madame  Roland  asked 
Buzot  to  go  to  the  club  of  the  Feuillants  to  exculpate  him,  he  reluc- 
tantly agreed,  but  with  the  comment  that  Robespierre  "thinks  too 
much  of  himself  to  love  liberty." 

To  these  three,  at  the  beginning,  was  added  Buzot,  one  who  was 
to  disturb  Madame  emotionally.  He  was  clever  and  eloquent,  effective 
in  the  tribune.  Madame  Roland  has  described  his  "elevated  character, 
proud  spirit — ardent,  lazy,  melancholy,  capable  of  sublime  enthusiasms 
and  the  most  generous  resolutions."  She  thought  him  a  severe  judge  of 
men,  with  confidence  in  few.  In  her  memoirs  she  dwells  on  his  "noble 
face,  elegant  figure,  careful  neat  costume" — so  different  from  Roland — > 
but,  dynamic  herself,  and  in  a  constant  state  of  fermentation,  she  was 
annoyed  because  she  found  him  indolent.15  Quite  soon  she  and  Buzot 
were  in  love.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  she  found  he  "had  a 
wife  who  did  not  seem  to  be  worthy  of  him,"  but  she  thought  her  "hon- 
est," and  the  two  women  saw  each  other.  Acknowledging  her  love  for 
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Buzot,  Madame  pledged  herself  "never  to  betray  her  husband;"  but 
Madelin  concludes  that  "when  a  woman  reaches  the  point  of  making 
such  an  oath,  the  husband  is  in  danger."  16 

This  was  the  personnel  of  the  salon  from  February  to  September, 
1791,  when  the  harvest  called  the  Rolands  back  to  the  country  house 
near  Lyons. 

Ill 

On  the  return  of  the  Rolands  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1792,  it  was 
Madame  and  not  Roland  who  was  eager  to  get  into  the  political  swirl. 
Madame  was  disappointed  to  find  that  many  of  those  she  had  known 
before  were  no  longer  in  town.  Buzot  was  serving  as  a  judge  in  his 
native  town.  Robespierre  was  in  bitter  opposition.  Petion,  elected 
Mayor  of  Paris,  was  a  bit  pretentious  and  upstage;  and  when  Madame 
went  to  call  on  Madame  Petion  her  reception  was  cold,  and  on  leaving, 
the  hostess  accompanied  her  only  to  the  door  of  the  salon.  Madame  was 
irritated  and  hurt.  Brissot  was  not  so  much  in  attendance  upon  her. 
Roland,  disgusted,  wished  to  return  to  the  country.  And  Madame  was 
chagrined  to  find  there  were  other  salons  and  that  Brissot  was  dividing 
his  time  between  them.  The  one  which  annoyed  her  most  was  that  in 
the  quarters  of  Vergniaud  in  the  Place  Vendome.  Madame  Dodun,  a 
rich  bourgeoise,  in  love  with  the  revolutionary  ideas,  "or  perhaps  only 
with  one  of  their  prophets/7 17  had  offered  Vergniaud  an  apartment,  with 
the  use  of  her  elegant  salon,  for  political  conferences,  and  thither  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  deputies  found  their  way.  Roland  seldom 
went.  The  atmosphere  in  Paris  had  undergone  a  change.  Madame 
could  no  longer  distress  herself  over  the  superiority  of  the  spokesmen 
of  the  old  order,  for  Vergniaud  was  conceded  to  be  superior  in  prestige 
and  eloquence  to  any  the  opposition  could  offer.  He  was  hailed  as  the 
foremost  orator,  succeeding  Mirabeau,  and  he  had  been  honored  with 
the  Presidency. 

Madame  Roland  reopened  her  salon,  for  salons  of  clever  and  beau- 
tiful women  remained  a  feature  of  Paris  life  until  the  dictatorship  of 
Robespierre,  when  they  were  prohibited.  Opposite  the  Tuileries,  on  the 
far  bank  of  the  Seine,  was  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  where  the  beautiful 
young  wife  of  Condorcet  received  in  her  salon,  known  as  "the  home  of 
the  Republic,"  to  which  distinguished  foreigners  invariably  found  their 
way.  Here,  for  a  time,  most  of  the  republicans  foregathered.  Madame 
Roland  looked  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on  competition.  She  went  once  to 
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the  gay  salon  of  the  attractive  Madame  Roberts  but  "found  the  circle 
hardly  suited"  to  her,  and  she  never  returned.18  When  she  learned  that 
the  leading  deputies  met  regularly  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Dodun  with 
Vergniaud,  she  was  not  amused. 

But  her  salon  was  renewed,  with  numerous  acquisitions,  including 
many  of  the  Brissot  party  who,  being  romantics,  required  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  woman.  While  most  of  these,  soon  known  as  the  party  of  the 
Gironde,  passed  in  and  out,  she  had  a  group  of  intimates  with  whom 
her  word  was  law.  A  few  of  these  deserve  special  mention  because  of 
their  relations  with  Vergniaud. 

At  this  time  Madame  Roland  was  thirty-eight,  and  never  fresher  or 
more  attractive.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  graceful,  her  shoulders  flat,  her 
breasts  prominent  and  firm.  She  had  an  abundance  of  soft  black  hair. 
Her  deep  blue  penetrating  eyes  could  melt  in  compassion  or  flash  in  con- 
troversy, and  they  took  on  a  brownish  hue  in  moments  of  deep  feeling. 
She  had  a  Grecian  nose,  a  large  generous  mouth,  perfect  teeth,  a  rounded 
chin,  a  carriage  at  once  arrogant  and  feminine.  Her  skin  flushed  easily 
with  feeling.  She  understood  and  practiced  the  art  of  dressing  well;  and 
while  she  would  have  us  believe  that  she  dressed  simply,  Dumouriez, 
who  was  observing,  found  her  always  "elegantly  dressed."  19  Her  man- 
ner usually  was  modest,  but  she  had  no  doubt  of  her  charms,  and  quite 
honestly  says  so  in  her  memoirs.  If  she  counted  confidently  on  her 
intellectual  superiority,  she  was  by  no  means  unconscious  of  her  femi- 
nine allure;  and  as  long  as  she  drew  men  in  her  train,  she  was  indifferent 
which  side  of  her  made  the  appeal.  Roland,  in  his  egotism,  thought 
that  the  brilliant  group  that  gathered  regularly  in  his  wife's  salon  was 
drawn  by  him.  His  wife  knew  better,  but  she  kept  the  secret.  Idolized 
by  not  a  few  of  the  frequenters  of  her  house,  she  never  betrayed  her 
dull,  stodgy  spouse,  whose  probity  and  principles  she  respected  but 
whom  she  certainly  never  loved.  It  is  her  austere  virtue  that  makes 
her  conspicuous  among  so  many  women  of  her  time. 

It  may  be  doubted  that  she  had  a  very  high  regard  for  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  her  sex,  since  she  "imposed  upon  [herself]  the  rule  of 
never  receiving  any  women."  20  Her  parties  were  entirely  masculine,  she 
the  only  woman.  Her  Parisian  circle  was  very  small;  while  Madame 
Petion,  who  "lived  simply,"  and  Madame  Brissot,  "a  simple  woman 
of  domestic  tastes,  who  ironed  her  husband's  shirts  herself,"  were  always 
welcome  on  familiar  calls,  they  were  never  present  in  her  salon.21  Was 
she  fearful  of  competition  here?  It  is  not  likely,  for  she  had  too  high 
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an  opinion  of  both  her  intellectual  and  physical  superiority.  But  she 
found  in  her  experience  the  susceptibility  of  men  for  women,  and  she 
did  not  want  her  young  men  to  be  diverted  from  the  political  theme 
and  purpose.  It  was  not  with  her  a  matter  of  morals.  The  lascivious 
autobiographical  novel  of  Louvet  did  not  prejudice  her  against  him. 

IV 

No  one  attended  her  with  greater  assiduity  than  this  Louvet,  famous 
— or  notorious — for  his  novels,  which  were  witty  and  written  in  a  pleas- 
ant style.  A  French  writer  "was  astonished  that  a  virtuous  woman  could 
regard  the  frivolous  author  of  Faublas,  that  professor  of  vice,  as  a 
severe  republican,"  and  could  only  conclude  that  she  "pardoned  every- 
thing to  those  who  declaimed  against  the  courtiers  and  who  believed 
that  virtue  could  be  found  only  in  cottages."  22  Before  the  Revolution, 
Louvet  had  lived  in  a  little  house  in  an  enclosed  garden  near  Paris, 
writing  novels  that  brought  him  a  small  fortune.  There  he  was  happy 
in  the  company  of  his  mistress,  a  Polish  woman  who  had  left  her  hus- 
band for  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  utterly  devoted.23  Madame  Roland 
did  not  find  his  face  pleasant,  owing  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  set  forth 
by  others,  that  it  was  a  "pretty"  face.  Small  and  thin,  negligent  in 
dress,  he  would  have  been  unnoticed,  Madame  thought,  but  for  "the 
nobility  of  his  brow  and  the  fire  of  his  eyes  and  countenance."  She  was 
far  from  shocked  by  the  lascivious  tone  of  his  novels.  "Men  of  letters, 
the  people  of  taste,"  she  wrote,  "know  his  pleasant  novels,  where  the 
graces  of  imagination  are  aligned  to  the  lightness  of  style,  to  the  tone 
of  philosophy,  and  to  the  salt  of  criticism."  She  thought  he  had  proved 
"that  his  clever  hand  could  alternately  shake  the  bells  of  folly,  hold 
the  pen  of  history,  and  launch  the  thunderbolts  of  eloquence."  She 
found  him  "brave  as  a  lion  and  simple  as  a  child."  He  was  to  become 
her  veritable  slave,  following  her  leadership  without  questioning;  and 
his  famous  but  untimely  attack  on  Robespierre,  a  joint  product  of  their 
pens,  was  to  annoy  Vergniaud  because  of  the  very  lightness  and  imagi- 
nation that  had  appealed  to  Madame  Roland. 

But  it  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  her  fondness  for  Louvet.  He  was 
clever,  dashing,  and  daring  to  foolhardiness,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
Polish  woman  was  both  charming  and  beautiful.  Though  he  loved 
Madame  Roland  with  the  devotion  of  a  dog,  this  affection  was  platonic. 
"Ah,  Roland,  how  many  virtues  have  they  assassinated  in  your  per- 
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son,"  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs.  "How  many  virtues,  charms  and  talents 
in  the  person  of  your  wife,  a  greater  man  than  you."  24 


Another  regular  attendant  on  Madame  Roland  was  the  extraordi- 
narily handsome,  brilliant,  eloquent,  and  young  Barbaroux,  who,  at  her 
suggestion,  was  to  bring  the  young  patriots  of  Marseille  to  Paris, 
chanting  their  immortal  new  song.  She  has  described  his  physical  beauty 
lyrically.  "Painters,"  she  said,  "would  not  have  disdained  to  take  the 
features  of  Barbaroux  for  a  head  of  Antinous."  Paganel,  without  giving 
reasons,  believed  that  her  affair  of  the  heart  was  with  Barbaroux.25  The 
tradition  of  his  beauty  comes  down  in  history,  though  one  who  knew 
him  in  Marseilles  insists  that  his  face  was  rubicund,  his  stature  a  little 
above  the  average,  his  figure  ordinary,  and  his  legs  thin — though  this 
was  written  after  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  when  all  the  snobs  and 
climbers  were  currying  favor  with  the  court  by  their  libels  of  the  men 
of  the  Revolution.  When,  at  twenty-six,  Barbaroux  first  appeared  in 
Paris,  his  extraordinary  promise  was  such  that  Vergniaud,  Gensonn£, 
and  Guadet  tried  to  draw  him  into  their  orbit.  He  became,  instead,  one 
of  the  devoted  followers  of  Madame  Roland.  He  had  dabbled  in  poetry 
and  science,  and,  finding  the  law  uninspiring,  he  had  retired  to  a  small 
country  estate,  shadowed  by  tall  cork  trees,  to  cultivate  an  arid  soil 
without  success.  His  interest  in  science  had  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Marat.  Temperamentally,  he  was  introspective  and  melancholy. 
He  had  thrown  himself  into  £he  Revolution  with  a  lyrical  enthusiasm. 
He  too  found  Madame  Roland  alluring.  "Of  all  the  men  of  modern 
times,"  he  wrote,  "Roland  seems  to  me  the  most  to  resemble  Cato,  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  to  his  wife  that  his  courage  and  talents  were 
due."  26 

Servan,  Minister  of  War  under  Roland,  was  another  idolater  of  the 
hostess,  and  he  went  to  her,  almost  daily,  as  a  clerk  would  go  to  his 
chief  for  instruction.  He  was  completely  subservient;  and  Dumouriez, 
who  found  him  timid,  easily  discouraged,  and  lacking  in  initiative, 
thought  him  wholly  under  the  domination  of  Madame  Roland,  "with 
whom  he  seemed  very  much  in  love."  27  After  his  appointment  to  the 
Ministry,  ascribed  to  the  partiality  of  Madame  Roland,  she  wrote  him 
a  letter  of  instructions  as  to  his  behavior.28  When,  during  the  king's 
trial,  she  thought  her  life  in  danger  and  she  made  all  preparations  for 
her  death,  it  was  to  Servan  she  turned  to  look  after  her  daughter.  There 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  a  strong  personal  affection  for  him  and 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  loyalty  and  friendship. 

Dumouriez  himself  was  to  make  a  gallant  appearance  in  her  salon, 
with  the  swagger  of  an  irresistible  courtier,  convinced  of  Madame's 
domination  of  her  husband,  and  of  his  own  ability  to  win  her  favor  by 
sweeping  her  off  her  feet  with  his  charm  and  seductive  arts.  Notoriously 
successsful  with  women,  he  was  deflated  in  his  vanity  by  his  failure. 
Acccustomed  to  women  soft  and  pliant,  concerned  primarily  with  their 
emotions,  he  was  startled  on  encountering  a  woman  beautiful  and  her- 
self seductive,  but  with  a  masculine  mind,  more  prone  to  give  advice 
than  to  receive  it.  She  saw  in  him  a  very  witty  roue  "who  would  make 
fun  of  everything  except  his  interest  and  his  glory."  She  thought  him 
"an  ardent  courtier  .  .  .  more  suited  by  his  character  and  his  immoral- 
ity to  the  old  court  than  to  the  new  regime."  29  Repulsed  in  his  seduc- 
tive approaches  in  the  beginning,  he  would  later  return  to  the  assault 
with  flowers  and  a  handsome  compliment,  to  be  chilled  by  a  coldly 
knowing  smile. 

VI 

When  the  Rolands  returned  to  Paris  in  December,  1791,  Vergniaud 
had  moved  France  as  only  Mirabeau  had  done  before;  Gensonne  had 
made  a  deep  impression  by  his  cold,  unassailable  logic  and  his  bitter 
irony;  and  Guadet  by  his  fiery  eloquence.  Madame  would  have  liked 
to  have  attached  them  to  her  apron  strings,  and  could  not  have  been 
pleased  to  learn  of  the  salon  at  Madame  Dodun's  in  the  Place  Vend6me, 
and  the  conferences  there  under  Vergniaud  to  determine  policies.  An 
effort  was  made  to  draw  Vergniaud  and  Gensonne  into  the  Roland  orbit; 
but  though  they  entered,  and  never  ceased  to  attend  occasional  dinners 
at  Madame's  table,  they  were  never  to  be  dominated  by  her. 

Madame,  in  her  memoirs,  was  to  find  Vergniaud  the  greatest  orator 
in  the  Assembly,  his  speeches  "strong  in  logic,  full  of  warmth,  full  of 
facts,  sparkling  with  beauty,  sustained  by  a  very  noble  delivery,"  30  but 
she  added,  "I  do  not  like  him  at  all."  One  is  curious  to  know  the  reason, 
and  we  may  be  sure  it  was  not  the  reason  given — his  alleged  laziness, 
since  she  made  the  same  complaint  against  Buzot,  whom  she  liked  too 
much.  Vergniaud  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  she  ad- 
mired most — a  warm  personality,  infinite  charm,  brilliance  of  mind, 
extraordinary  eloquence  unequaled  by  any  other.  He  might  well  have 
reminded  her  of  her  Plutarchian  heroes.  She  admired  the  capacity  of 
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men  to  move  men,  and  he  was  the  greatest  orator  in  France.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  Revolution  she  had  been  humiliated  by  the  superior 
eloquence,  elegance,  and  culture  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  old  order — 
and  here  was  a  patriot  who  surpassed  them  all  and  who  should  have 
aroused  her  pride.  Whenever  a  crisis  rose  and  a  supreme  effort  was 
demanded  in  the  tribune,  she  looked  to  him  to  save  the  day.  He  at- 
tended her  dinners,  and,  as  always,  captivated  by  his  conversation, 
sparkling  and  eloquent.  But  she  did  not  "like  him  at  all."  Did  he  fail 
in  admiration  for  her  talents?  It  would  have  been  unlike  Vergniaud, 
who  loved  the  company  of  clever  women.  He  probably  admired  her  as 
a  woman,  while  doubting,  as  she  never  did,  the  infallibility  of  her 
judgment  in  politics,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  her  influence  upon  her 
followers.  With  him,  after  a  hard  day  in  the  Assembly  or  Convention, 
women  were  for  relaxation  and  pleasure;  and  after  the  tumultuous 
battles  of  the  tribune  he  could  find  neither  at  Madame  Roland's,  where 
controversial  politics  was  on  tap  and  running  over.  It  was  because  he 
did  not  care  for  endless,  inconclusive  debates  that  he  never  attended 
the  meetings  at  Valaze's,  where  some  of  Madame's  most  ardent  friends 
gathered  to  play  with  extreme  and  dangerous  ideas.  Then,  too,  while 
he  was  in  accord  with  her  ideas,  and  those  of  her  coterie,  he  was  fre- 
quently out  of  sympathy  with  their  strategy,  their  provocative  procedure 
and  methods.  He  did  not  share  the  partiality  of  some  for  a  federal  sys- 
tem similar  to  those  in  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  believing  it 
unfitted  to  the  French  temperament,  and  some  have  traced  Madame's 
dislike  to  this.31  Then,  again,  it  might  have  been  humiliating  to  her  that 
the  genius  she  admired  could  not  be  enrolled  in  the  procession  that 
blindly  followed  her  lead. 

But  the  annoyance  of  Madame  Roland  probably  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  Vergniaud's  inability  to  share  her  faith  in  Roland's  political 
genius  and  infallibility,  and  his  failure  to  dedicate  his  own  genius  to 
raising  the  prestige  of  her  honest  but  dull  husband.  It  was  in  the  salon 
of  Vergniaud,  as  we  shall  find,  that  Roland  was  chosen  to  head  the 
Girondin  Ministry,  for  the  great  orator  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
old  man's  probity  and  patriotism.  But  when  his  wife  convinced  herself 
that  Roland  was  the  personification  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  its 
success  depended  on  the  realization  of  his  ambition — which  was  largely 
hers — Vergniaud  could  not  go  along.  We  shall  find  some  interesting 
revelations  as  we  proceed  in  justification  of  this  conclusion. 

And  there  may  have  been  other,  more  personal  reasons  why  Madame 
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did  not  "like  him  at  all."  It  was  no  secret  that  Vergniaud  went  fre- 
quently to  the  theater  and  was  fond  of  feminine  society,  so  rigidly 
excluded  from  Madame's  salon;  that  he  had  women  friends  with  whom 
he  dined  and  flirted;  that  he  was  frequently  seen  in  the  salon  of  another 
lady,  whose  rooms  were  crowded  with  actors  and  actresses,  painters, 
sculptors,  dramatists,  and  poets,  pianists  and  singers;  and  this  implied 
frivolity  to  her.  So  Madame,  whom  we  shall  find  calling  on  him  at 
critical  moments,  in  preference  to  members  of  her  own  coterie,  and  in 
her  last  hours  in  prison  paying  tribute  to  his  eloquence,  did  not  "like 
him  at  all."  Sainte-Beuve  finds  her  unjust.  "She  was,  before  the  final 
test,  exceedingly  unjust  toward  him,"  he  says.  "The  temporizations  of 
the  insouciant  and  sublime  orator  are  not  explained  for  her  as  naturally 
as  for  us,  as  mere  caprices  and  negligences  of  genius.  She  goes  so  far 
as  to  be  annoyed  by  his  appearance  and  almost  disliked  that  veiled 
regard  which,  however,  brightened  so  well  in  the  magic  of  speech." 

VII 

But  Madame  Roland  was  a  truly  great  woman,  and  we  must  see  her 
in  the  midst  of  her  idolaters.  The  author  of  What  Every  Woman  Knows 
would  have  been  delighted  in  observing  the  group  in  her  salon.  A  con- 
temporary has  described  it.  "I  have  seen  at  her  home  several  commit- 
tees of  ministers  and  of  principal  Girondins.  A  woman  appeared  there 
a  little  out  of  place,  but  she  did  not  join  in  the  discussions  and  sat  most 
of  the  time  at  her  desk,  where  she  wrote  letters  and  appeared  usually 
occupied  with  something  else,  though  she  did  not  lose  a  word.  The 
simplicity  of  her  dress  detracted  not  at  all  from  her  charm,  and  though 
her  labors  were  a  man's,  she  embellished  her  talents  with  all  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  her  sex."82  She  herself  said:  "This  kept  me 
informed  of  things  in  which  I  took  a  lively  interest.  It  favored  my 
taste  for  political  reasoning  and  the  study  of  men.  .  .  .  Seated  outside 
the  circle  and  beside  a  table,  I  did  needlework  or  wrote  letters — and 
were  I  to  write  ten  letters,  as  sometimes  happened,  I  did  not  lose  a 
word. . . .  Sometimes  I  had  to  bite  my  lips  to  keep  from  adding  my  bit." 
She  was  disgusted  that  men  could  talk  three  or  four  hours  without 
deciding  anything.  She  thought  them  excellent  philosophers  of  right 
principles  but  without  knowledge  of  how  to  lead  men  in  an  Assembly.83 
This  reflects  so  perfectly  the  feeling  of  Vergniaud,  that  it  is  a  pity  the 
two  could  not  have  been  more  congenial.  It  was  after  the  meeting  had 
adjourned  that,  alone  with  the  easily  guided  Roland,  or  some  of  her 
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pliant  followers,  she  did  much — sometimes  too  much — to  determine 
the  politics  of  her  group. 

By  her  very  brilliance  she  was  to  invite  attacks  that  rendered  no 
service  to  her  husband  or  the  party.  At  one  time  Roland's  Ministry  was 
under  attack.  When  Roland  threatened  to  resign  and  the  Convention 
asked  him  to  remain,  Danton  so  far  forgot  his  admiration  for  Madame 
Roland  as  to  say  from  the  tribune:  "No  one  renders  more  justice  than 
I  do  to  Roland.  But  I  will  tell  you  this:  if  you  make  an  invitation,  make 
it  also  to  Madame  Roland,  for  everyone  knows  that  Roland  is  not  alone 
in  his  Ministry."  And  Dumouriez,  whom  she  hated,  paid  her  tribute  as 
playing  "a  role  more  noble  and  more  interesting  than  any  woman  in  the 
Revolution,"  but  was  to  conclude  that  her  notorious  domination  of  her 
husband  "did  him  infinite  harm."  34 

No  one  resented  her  influence  more  than  Marat,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  her.  "The  woman  Roland  is  using  a  very  simple  means  of 
recruiting,"  he  wrote.  "If  a  deputy  has  to  see  her  husband  over  the 
affairs  of  his  Department,  Roland  gives,  as  an  excuse,  the  multiplicity 
of  his  occupations,  and  asks  him  to  return  on  leaving  the  Assembly, 
the  moment  when  dinner  is  served.  'Have  soup  with  us,  Citizen  Deputy; 
we  will  talk  over  your  affairs  after  dinner.'  The  Roland  woman,  who 
is  occupied  only  in  cajoling  the  guests,  one  after  another,  even  putting 
her  hand  under  the  chin  of  her  favorites,  redoubles  her  attentions 
toward  the  new  arrival,  who  enrolls  himself  among  the  lay  brothers  of 
Penelope  only  in  order  to  learn  the  ways  of  her  poor  husband."  35 

Recognizing  and  admiring  her  genius,  Vergniaud  did  not  always  find 
her  influence  good.  He  attended  her  dinners,  sat  sometimes  in  confer- 
ences in  the  room  she  dominated  by  her  silence,  and  sometimes  yielded 
to  her  importunities;  but  more  than  once  we  shall  find  him  rushing  to 
the  tribune  to  save  a  situation  made  dangerous  by  the  rash  action  of 
some  of  her  coterie.  But,  until  the  end,  numerous  men  in  politics  went 
regularly  to  her  house  for  their  orders  for  the  day.  Though  more  a  man 
than  her  husband,  Paganel  found  that  "she  had  raised  herself  to  our 
sex  without  deserting  her  own";  that  "she  saw  herself  in  the  presence 
of  posterity" ;  and  that  she  "sought  her  examples  in  the  early  customs 
of  Rome  and  saw  her  model  in  Cornelia."  3e 

Thus  we  may  account  for  the  lack  of  unity  and  cohesion  we  shall  find 
in  the  party  of  the  Gironde.  There  was  the  group  of  statesmen  actually 
from  the  Gironde:  Vergniaud,  Gensonne",  and  Guadet,  with  Condorcet 
and  sometimes  Brissot,  who  met  and  made  their  plans  in  the  Place 
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Vendome.  In  the  apartment  of  Valaze  in  the  rue  d'Orleans  Saint-Honore, 
the  most  impetuous  and  daring,  including  not  a  few  regular  attendants 
on  Madame  Roland,  met  almost  nightly  to  plan  desperate  and  danger- 
ous strategies.  Years  after  the  Revolution,  Valaze's  daughter  was  to 
recall  as  constant  visitors  Louvet  and  Barbaroux,  and  even  Madame 
Roland,  "walking  with  long  steps  in  the  salon,  talking  as  she  walked, 
and  raising  her  arms  in  the  air."  Here  they  congregated  about  dark, 
when  candles  were  lighted,  and  they  usually  continued  in  feverish  con- 
versations until  midnight. 

In  Madame  Roland's  salon,  her  own  coterie  met  for  the  same  purpose. 
Thus  in  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  France,  there 
was  no  coordination,  no  party  discipline,  no  unity  as  to  measures  and 
methods,  no  positive  party  program — though  in  ideology  there  was  little 
divergency.  It  may  have  been  partly  because  Brissot  attended  all  these 
groups  in  search  of  a  common  policy  that  he  was  considered  the  party 
leader. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  the  Gironde. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  moment  when  they  are  as  one  in  their  determi- 
nation to  drive  the  counterrevolutionary  conspirators  from  the  Ministry 
of  the  king  and  to  declare  war  on  Austria. 
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IT  WAS  ABOUT  the  middle  of  January,  1792,  that  Vergniaud  and  his 
witty  young  friend  Ducos  found  an  apartment  to  their  taste  in  the 
Place  Vendome  in  which  history  was  to  be  written.  Madame  Ducos, 
lively  as  her  spouse,  wrote  her  congratulations,  not  without  some  mis- 
givings over  the  expense,  since  some  furniture  had  to  be  bought.  The 
quarters  in  the  Place  Vendome  were  in  a  handsome  structure  that  re- 
mains little  changed  today.  The  property  had  but  recently  been  bought 
by  Claude  Denis  Dodun,  but  it  was  his  wife,  Louise  Julie  Dodun,  who 
really  owned  and  managed  it.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Marine  of  Lorient,  and  she  was  rich  in  her  own  right.  She  herself 
lived  in  elegant  apartments  in  the  house  which  was  large  enough  to 
permit  the  leasing  of  some  rooms  to  Vergniaud  and  Ducos.  A  partisan 
of  the  politics  of  Vergniaud,  it  has  been  suggested  that  she  may  have 
been  attracted  personally  by  the  orator  himself.  The  apartment  was 
luxuriously  furnished  and  was  reached  by  a  monumental  staircase.  It 
had  been  designed  by  Francois  Bellanger,  the  architect,  and  decorated 
by  Lagrenee  the  younger,  with  four  paintings  above  the  doors  repre- 
senting different  subjects.  Lighted  by  four  gilded  branch  candlesticks, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  illumination  for  evening  conferences  in  the 
salon.  The  windows  looked  out  on  the  Place  Vend6me,  and,  at  one  time, 
Vergniaud  could  have  seen  from  his  windows  the  house  of  Danton  when 
he  was  Minister  of  Justice.1  Here,  for  more  than  a  year,  frequent 
luncheons  were  given  to  his  political  associates,  but  it  is  assumed  that 
these  were  Madame  Dodun's  contribution  to  the  cause  she  had  espoused. 
It  was  a  long  cry  from  this  apartment  to  the  rooms  of  Robespierre  in 
the  home  of  the  carpenter  in  the  rue  Saint-Honore. 
The  site  was  convenient,  since  it  was  but  three  hundred  meters  from 
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the  riding  school  where  the  Assembly  sat,  and  Vergniaud  and  his  friends 
could  linger  there  in  conference  until  the  last  minute  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session.  It  was  in  this  salon  that  was  planned  the  overthrow 
of  the  reactionary  Ministry  of  the  king.  Three  times  a  week  the  intimate 
political  circle  of  Vergniaud  met  here  to  discuss  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,  the  state  and  needs  of  the  nation,  and,  once  a  week,  to  dine. 
The  Commune  and  the  anarchists  later  were  to  ascribe  criminal  and 
conspiratorial  purposes  to  these  conferences.  The  none  too  delectable 
Chabot,  more  offensive  than  Marat,  in  his  testimony  at  the  trial  of  the 
Girondins,  was  to  boast  that  he  had  refused  Brissot's  invitation  to  join 
the  circle.  He  quoted  Brissot  as  saying:  "We  meet  privately  with  Ver- 
gniaud, Guadet,  Gensonne  and  Condorcet  and  other  well  intentioned 
deputies;  you  should  meet  with  us;  we  will  dine  together  once  a  week 
and  there  we  will  determine  the  progress  to  be  made  in  the  Assembly." 
It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Brissot,  all  the  deputies 
were  from  the  Department  of  the  Gironde.  It  was  a  perfectly  proper 
political  proceeding;  but  when  Chabot  charged  it  as  a  crime,  Gensonne 
was  strangely  apologetic.  "Several  deputies  agreed  to  meet  three  times 
a  week  at  Vergniaud's  house,"  he  said,  "to  await  there  the  hour  when 
the  Assembly  opened  its  sessions.  I  was  present  at  these  meetings;  it 
was  a  matter  merely  of  the  questions  that  were  to  be  treated  in  the 
Assembly,  and  Chabot  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  it  was  to  put 
through  such  and  such  a  decree  that  we  met."  This  was  not  precisely 
true.  Manifestly,  the  purpose  of  Chabot  was  to  connect  these  normal 
political  and  parliamentary  proceedings  at  Vergniaud's  with  the  dan- 
gerous maneuvering  of  the  rashest  of  the  militants  in  the  house  of 
Valaz6,  where  Vergniaud  and  Gensonn6  seldom  were  to  be  found* 

Just  why  Roland  very  seldom  was  a  guest  at  Vergniaud's  may  be 
imagined.  Madame  Roland  refers  to  these  meetings.  "Some  deputies  . . . 
met  often  in  a  little  committee  in  the  Place  Vendome,  where  one  of 
them  lodged  in  the  house  of  an  honest  but  rich  woman  who  could,  with- 
out trouble  to  herself,  lend  them  a  comfortable  apartment  which  they 
were  free  to  use  even  in  her  absence.  Roland,  whose  intelligence  and 
integrity  they  esteemed,  was  invited  to  go  there;  he  almost  never  went 
because  of  the  distance,"  We  may  be  sure  it  was  Madame  Roland  who 
dissuaded  her  husband  from  attending,  since  the  distance  between 
Roland's  quarters  and  Vergniaud's  was  not  great.  Madame  resented  any 
competition  with  her  Girondists.2 
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II 

At  this  time,  and  indeed  until  the  mobbing  of  the  Convention  in  May, 
1793,  the  party  of  the  Gironde  was  in  control  of  the  Parliament.  It 
largely  outnumbered  the  Mountain,  which  at  this  time  was  entirely 
outclassed  in  ability  and  genius.  The  Plain,  which  often  timidly  wavered 
in  its  decisions,  almost  always  voted  at  this  juncture  with  the  Girondins. 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  it  was  dominant,  since  it  greatly  outnum- 
bered other  parties  on  the  diplomatic  committee.  But  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  period  when  the  clubs  began  their  attempt,  through 
intimidation,  to  dictate  to  the  national  representation.  The  deputies  of 
the  Gironde,  no  less  than  the  others,  were  Jacobins,  but  those  of  Paris 
were  beginning  to  assume  the  right  to  dictate  policies  to  those  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  Assembly.  This  was  largely  due  to 
Robespierre. 

Excluded  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  his  own  act,  Robespierre 
had  remained  in  Paris  to  use  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins  in  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Girondins  with  his  demagogic,  utterly 
irresponsible,  and  unscrupulous  attacks,  and,  through  insinuations  with 
no  basis,  to  arouse  suspicions  against  them  among  the  ignorant  or  the 
vicious  of  the  capital.  With  the  Girondin  deputies  unable  regularly  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  club  because  of  their  attendance  on  the  As- 
sembly, Robespierre  was  able  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  meetings 
in  the  rue  Saint-Honore.  "He  was  of  those  who  attach  themselves  to 
some  principle  which  is  generally  acceptable,  or  even  self-evident;  and 
armed  with  this  truth  which  few  care  to  deny,  they  proceed  to  a  thou- 
sand applications  of  the  rule,  which  they  lay  down  as  an  iron  standard, 
crushing  the  multiple  irregularities  of  living  things." 3  He  set  himself  the 
task  of  making  the  club  his  personal  machine.  The  real  power  of  the 
society  was  in  its  Committee  of  Correspondence,  composed  of  twenty 
members,  in  constant  communication  with  the  sister  societies  through- 
out the  country.  He  had  to  have  that,  and  soon  he  did  have  it.  Sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  group  of  members  intensely  partisan  to  him, 
he,  with  his  followers,  made  a  point  of  arriving  early  in  the  sessions.  He 
spoke  from  the  tribune  almost  daily,  assiduously  cultivating  the  gal- 
leries, and  especially  the  women,  with  demagogic  utterances  reflecting 
their  prejudices  and  passions,  until  these  became  a  powerful  factor  in 
imposing  his  dictatorial  will  upon  the  club.  Use  was  made  of  visiting 
deputations  marching  into  the  hall  with  improvised  orchestras  .and 
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songs  until  "sometimes  one  finds  the  atmosphere  of  a  circus."  4  Through 
these,  Robespierre  cultivated  the  Street.  Within  a  short  time  he  was  the 
master.  Louvet  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said  to  Robespierre:  "You 
did  not  fear  to  indicate  by  a  gesture  who  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
and  those  who  must  be  forced  to  silence,  and  you  have  been  seen  at 
times  to  tell  the  President  whether  to  put  a  question  to  the  vote."  6 

Meanwhile,  Robespierre  and  his  followers,  fearful  of  the  Girondins, 
were  seeking  an  excuse  for  an  open  attack.  Not  only  did  they  dominate 
the  Assembly  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but,  through  the 
stupidity  and  petty  spite  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  courtiers,  Petion, 
a  Girondin,  had  defeated  Lafayette  for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris  by  an 
overwhelming  majoriy.  The  elevation  of  this  erstwhile  crony  and  his 
popularity  stirred  to  the  bottom  the  dregs  of  Robespierre's  jealous  hate. 
He  had  to  challenge  the  Girondins,  and  he  found  an  issue  in  their  deter- 
mination to  declare  war  on  Austria. 

Ill 

No  longer  could  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  coalition  of  the 
despotic  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Prussia  and  Sweden  and  the  Empress  of 
Russia  was  determined  upon  the  crushing  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
restoration  by  force  of  the  ancient  regime.  With  the  death  of  Mirabeau, 
all  hope  of  accomplishing  this  through  chicanery  was  abandoned.  The 
monarchs  were  marshaling  their  military  forces  for  action.  They  left  no 
doubt  of  their  intent.  The  king's  brothers  were  boasting  of  the  coming 
fate  of  the  patriots  and  urging  an  immediate  invasion,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  in  sympathy  with  their  impatience.  Leopold  of  Austria 
and  Prince  von  Kaunitz,  his  chancellor,  held  back,  playing  for  time, 
hopeful  that  when  France  was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  bayonets  the 
French  within  the  country,  disgusted  with  their  Constitution,  would  end 
the  Revolution  and  restore  the  special  privileges  of  royality,  nobility, 
and  clergy.  More  considerate  of  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette  than  the 
king's  brothers,  the  emperor  feared  an  invasion  until  the  royal  family 
was  safe  across  the  border.  Meanwhile,  with  all  preparations  for  an 
ultimate  invasion  being  pushed,  with  war  inevitable,  the  Girondins 
found  the  French  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  of  false  security,  and  amus- 
ing themselves  with  petty  quarrels.  Since  war  was  inevitable,  France 
should  take  the  initiative,  they  reasoned.  War  would  awaken  the  people 
to  their  peril  and  put  iron  into  their  blood.  The  increasingly  dangerous 
mobs  of  unemployed  who,  in  a  spirit  of  adventure,  had  swarmed  into 
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Paris,  congesting  the  streets  and  threatening  anarchy,  would  be  swept 
into  the  army  to  fight  the  common  enemy. 

And,  more  important,  the  king  would  be  compelled  openly  to  take 
his  stand.  The  constant  exchange  of  emissaries  between  Coblenz  and 
the  Tuileries  would  be  stopped.  This,  in  general,  was  the  reasoning  of 
the  Girondins. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  maintained  around  his  council  table  ministers 
who  were  notoriously  counterrevolutionary.  Moleville,  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, was  known  generally  as  a  conspirator  against  the  Revolution. 
Montmorin,  President  of  the  Council,  with  whom  Gouverneur  Morris, 
the  American,  talked  confidentially,  recording  the  conversations  in  his 
diary,  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy.  Montmorin  told  Morris  that  the 
king  was  in  correspondence  with  his  brothers,  and  the  queen  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  He  was  urging  on  Louis  "a  Council  formed  of 
persons  devoted  to  the  royal  interests,  who  would  pursue  the  Constitu- 
tion strictly  but  with  a  view  to  destroy  it."  Morris  conversed  frequently 
with  Delessart,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  found  him  "an  intriguer 
with  the  court  of  Vienna."  He  learned  that  Delessart  had  secretly  as- 
sured the  emperor  that  the  violent  speeches  in  the  Assembly  "mean 
nothing  at  all." e  With  Delessart  in  his  negotiations  with  Austria  over- 
ruling the  will  of  the  Assembly,  withholding  information,  degrading  the 
dignity  of  France  by  the  subserviency  of  his  notes,  and  clearly  seeking 
to  serve  the  old  regime  at  the  expense  of  the  Revolution,  the  removal 
of  this  minister  was  manifestly  necessary  for  a  declaration  of  war. 
Neither  Louis  nor  his  minister  wanted  hostilities  so  long  as  the  royal 
family  was  within  reach  of  the  French  people.  Narbonne,  Minister  of 
War,  alone  among  the  ministers,  was  for  war,  but  this  darling  of  the 
aristocracy  was  suspected  of  ulterior  motives  and  actually  favored 
hostilities  against  the  Elector  of  Treves  alone. 

IV 

The  battle  for  and  against  war  began  in  the  Jacobins.  Brissot,  who 
strongly  urged  it,  was  considered  the  leader  of  the  "war  party."  In 
the  beginning,  Robespierre  was  not  a  convinced  adversary  of  war.  On 
November  28,  1791,  he  spoke  at  the  Jacobins  in  favor  of  a  proposal 
that  the  Diplomatic  Committee  report  on  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
the  country;  that  the  king  order  his  brothers  back  to  France;  and  that 
the  foreign  Powers  be  called  upon  to  dissipate  the  armed  forces  in 
their  territories  preparing  an  invasion.  If  they  refused,  he  proposed 
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that  they  be  given  a  month  to  explain  themselves.  And  why,  he  asked, 
does  no  one  mention  Austria?  He  attacked  Leopold,  declaring  that  if 
he  refused  to  disperse  the  enemy  armies  on  his  territory,  war  should 
be  declared  upon  him.  "These  words/'  says  one  of  his  latest  biogra- 
phers, "...  do  not  lend  themselves  to  an  appeal  for  peace  or  a 
tendency  to  avoid  the  solution  of  the  conflict  by  arms." 7  It  must  be 
observed  that  at  that  time,  almost  December,  1791,  he  was  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  policy  of  the  Girondins. 

His  change  in  tone  has  been  traced  to  a  speech  by  Billaud-Varenne 
at  the  Jacobin  Club,  opposing  war  and  insisting  that  the  real,  if  not 
the  only,  enemy  was  within.  Very  soon,  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  even 
Carra  was  denouncing  the  foreign  coalition,  and  Robespierre  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  danger  from  that  source.  He  had  now  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  "discretion"  was  required.  "The  most  dangerous  decision 
we  can  take  is  that  of  declaring  war,"  he  said,  since  the  King  would 
betray  the  nation.  And  Narbonne?  He  had  no  faith  in  him;  and  when 
Narbonne  met  at  Madame  de  StaeFs  with  Lafayette,  Talleyrand,  and 
Brissot  to  discuss  a  war  with  the  elector,  Robespierre  suspected  a  royal- 
ist conspiracy.  When  a  speaker  at  the  club  said  that  Narbonne  had  slan- 
dered the  society  by  saying  that  some  members  who  had  favored  war 
were  now  against  it,  Robespierre,  taking  the  charge  naturally  to  himself, 
seemed  nervous.  Dan  ton  now  joined  Robespierre  against  war,  along 
with  Marat,  and  attacked  Brissot,  and  the  days  of  the  sulphurous 
debate  began. 

On  December  1 6,  1791,  Brissot  took  the  tribune  at  the  Jacobin  Club 
to  reply  to  Danton  in  the  most  powerful  speech  of  his  life.8  The  hall 
was  packed  to  congestion.  The  galleries  were  stormy.  Why,  he  asked, 
so  radical  a  change  on  the  war  issue  at  the  Jacobin  Club  in  so  short  a 
time,  when  nothing  new  had  occurred  to  explain  the  change?  Why  the 
change  just  when  the  government  was  preparing  to  act  with  energy? 
The  enemy  was  at  Coblenz — therefore  destroy  Coblenz.  Treason?  Some 
superior  officers  might  be  doubtful,  but  the  soldiers  were  patriotic. 

The  demand  for  the  printing  of  the  speech  was  opposed  by  Robe- 
spierre, without  success.  And  when  Danton  undertook  a  reply,  he  failed 
miserably,  "a  mass  of  incoherent  phrases,"  an  illustration  of  "terrible 
mediocrity."9  That  day  the  session  broke  up  an  hour  earlier  than 
usual. 

Two  days  later,  Robespierre  spoke  in  opposition  to  war.  It  was  not 
the  time,  he  said.  The  country  was  not  prepared.  The  people  should 
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first  be  armed  with  pikes,  and  ministers  and  seditious  priests  should  be 
suppressed.  Brissot  replied  with  a  warning  that  the  danger  to  the 
country  was  not  in  the  king  nor  at  the  Tuileries  nor  with  the  aristo- 
crats, but  in  those  who  attacked  the  Constitution  "within  a  society 
vowed  to  its  defense."  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  verbal  duel  with 
Brissot  that  Robespierre  resorted  to  an  utterly  dishonest  trick  by  citing 
a  letter  published  in  Le  Patriots  jrangais  in  "praise  of  Lafayette."  Un- 
questionably, he  knew  that  the  letter  had  been  first  published  in  the 
Momtewr  and  did  not  praise  Lafayette  at  all. 

Annoying  as  the  factual  and  logical  Brissot  had  been,  it  was  Louvet, 
the  clever  wasp,  whose  lacerating  wit  and  irony  were  most  feared  by 
Robespierre.  Armed  brigands  with  clubs  were  waiting  outside  to  prevent 
his  entrance.  Small  and  insignificant  in  appearance,  finding  it  easy  to 
lose  himself  in  a  crowd,  Louvet  evaded  the  bludgeons  and  gained  ad- 
mittance. He  forced  his  way  to  the  tribune.  With  an  ironical  affectation 
of  deference,  he  addressed  Robespierre  in  tones  of  simulated  affection, 
begging  him  to  renounce  an  attitude  that  made  the  enemies  of  liberty 
rejoice.  He  begged  him  to  believe  that  he  spoke  for  Robespierre's  own 
welfare.  His  pacifist  propaganda,  with  bayonets  advancing  on  French 
territory,  was  disquieting  to  patriots.  Compassionately,  he  said  that  it 
was  only  through  discouragement  or  lassitude  that  he  could  account  for 
Robespierre's  strange  attitude.  "Come,  Robespierre,  take  courage,"  he 
said.  "Vote  with  us  for  war.  Vote — do  not  delay."  Courtly,  deferential, 
he  overwhelmed  his  adversary  with  fulsome  flattery  until  the  galleries 
gasped  and  Robespierre  himself,  who  had  no  sense  of  humor,  was  un- 
certain whether  he  had  been  embraced  or  kicked,  and  finally  he  thanked 
the  speaker  for  the  most  ironical  speech  ever  aimed  at  him. 

With  this  series  of  deadly  duels  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  Vergniaud  had 
no  part,  though  he  had  appeared  as  presiding  officer  on  the  day  Real 
accused  Robespierre  of  exercising  a  despotism  over  the  club,  while  the 
galleries  booed  and  howled.  Vergniaud  was  reserving  himself  for  the 
Assembly,  where  the  issue  would  be  decided. 

V 

By  this  time,  a  stranger  in  Paris,  knowing  that  France  had  a  repre- 
sentative government,  and  observing  the  pretensions  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  would  have  been  confused  as  to  where  lay  the  actual  seat  of 
constitutional  power.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  following  article 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  of  Garat: 
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"Which  of  the  two  [Assembly  or  Jacobin  Club]  is  the  National  As- 
sembly? This  is  the  question  which  has  been  put  to  me  by  foreigners, 
who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  Revolution  except  that  we  have  a  repre- 
sentative government,  had  been  present  alternately  at  some  sessions  of 
the  legislative  corps  and  of  the  Jacobins.  "The  same  forms,"  he  said, 
"presented  themselves  to  the  eyes  and  the  same  words  struck  my  ears. 
In  one  place,  as  in  the  other,  I  saw  a  hall,  tribunes  of  a  president,  secre- 
taries. I  heard  a  report  read  of  the  previous  meeting,  addresses  pre- 
sented, the  order  of  the  day  called,  reports  made,  denunciations  brought, 
motions  put  aside  by  the  previous  question,  and  delayed  by  adjournment 
and  put  to  a  vote.  I  was  deafened  by  the  same  clamors  and  scandalized 
by  the  same  tumult,  astonished  by  the  same  influence  of  the  spectators 
upon  the  deliberations.  Let  me  know,  then,  where  does  the  National 
Assembly  sit?"10 

The  foreigner  might  have  been  informed  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Assembly,  Robespierre,  furious  because  all  the  officers  had  been  chosen 
from  among  the  deputies  of  the  Girondins,  began  his  attack  on  the 
constitutional  body,  and  began  to  set  the  Jacobin  Club  up  as  a  rival 
institution,  making  inevitably  for  civil  war. 

VI 

With  the  Girondins  planning  an  offensive  to  drive  Delessart  from 
the  king's  council  table  to  clear  the  way  for  a  declaration  of  war, 
there  were  dissensions  among  the  king's  ministers.  Narbonne,  who  pre- 
ferred the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  was  intriguing  against  Delessart. 
The  court  party  agreed  that  Narbonne  would  have  to  go,  ostensibly 
because  of  his  relations  with  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  just  given 
birth  to  a  child  of  his.  But  poor  Delessart  was  under  fire  from  two 
quarters.  The  courtiers  condemned  him  for  having  acted  on  some  sug- 
gestions of  Brissot  and  Condorcet,  the  Girondins  because  of  his  ne- 
gotiations with  Austria. 

The  claim  has  been  made,  though  without  proof,  that  in  March, 
1792,  there  were  numerous  meetings  of  Girondins  at  Madame  de 
StaePs,  and  that  on  March  13,  at  a  meeting  attended  by  Brissot, 
Vergniaud,  Ducos,  Fonfrede,  Claviere,  Roederer,  Guadet,  Gensonne, 
and  Fauchet,  the  denunciation  of  Delessart  was  prepared  at  supper 
over  the  dessert.11  Certainly  the  plan  for  the  expulsion  of  Delessart 
contemplated  the  wiping  out  of  the  king's  Ministry  entirely. 

Vergniaud  opened  the  fight  on  March  13,  1792,  in  a  few  deadly 
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words  on  a  minor  issue.  The  Minister  of  Marine  had  attempted  to 
deceive  the  Assembly  regarding  the  number  of  naval  officers  who  had 
joined  the  emigres.  "I  will  merely  present  a  very  simple  syllogism," 
he  said.  "The  minister  has  deceived  the  Assembly  as  to  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  ports.  It  is  a  principle  of  morality,  which  must  be 
adopted  in  politics,  that  every  man  who -deceives  is  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence." 

But  the  heavy  artillery  was  being  reserved  for  Delessart.  When  the 
king  dismissed  Narbonne  with  brutal  sharpness,  the  Assembly  rebuked 
the  monarch  by  giving  the  fallen  minister  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
services.  It  was  then  that  Brissot,  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  who 
had  made  an  intensive  study  of  Delessart's  notes  to  Leopold  and  of 
the  emperor's  offensive  replies,  appeared  in  the  tribune  to  submit  a 
report,  a  formidable  accusation,  in  which  the  minister  appeared  as 
criminally  incompetent  (which  was  true),  or  as  guilty  of  treason.  He 
was  accused  of  compromising  the  dignity  of  the  nation  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  Austria,  with  failure  to  inform  the  Assembly  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Powers,  well  known  to  him;  with  having  ignored  the 
declarations  of  Pillnitz,  and  with  having  expressed  unconstitutional 
opinions  in  his  notes.  The  Assembly  fiercely  applauded  this  devastating 
arraignment;  but  Delessart 's  friends  of  the  Right  protested  bitterly 
against  the  accusation,  and  the  ministerial  party  demanded  postpone- 
ment on  the  ground,  probably  true,  that  there  were  not  ten  deputies 
who  could  even  recapitulate  the  charges  made. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  wavering  and  doubt  that  Vergniaud  took 
the  tribune.  This  was  not  accidental.  In  the  conferences  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Vergniaud,  it  had  been  agreed  that  Brissot  should  open  with 
his  report  and  indictment,  and  that  Vergniaud  should  follow  with  one 
of  his  moving  speeches  to  give  the  necessary  impetus.  This,  at  the 
moment,  was  an  act  of  courage.  The '5,000  or  6,000  members  of  the 
king's  Constitutional  Guard  were  in  a  dangerous  mood  and  threaten- 
ing, and  his  life  was  not  safe  from  their  daggers.  Conscripted  from 
among  the  monarchists  who  had  deserted  the  regular  army,  they 
swaggered  about,  with  hands  on  swords,  provoking  with  contemptuous 
phrases;  and  on  the  day  Vergniaud  spoke,  they  crowded  the  galleries 
and  congested  the  corridors,  armed  with  daggers,  swords,  and  pistols. 

Vergniaud  began  with  a  resume  of  the  charges  against  Delessart 
made  by  Brissot,  and  with  a  sharp  attack  on  the  inertia  of  the  court 
when  the  nation  was  in  danger.  Then  followed  the  part  of  the  philippic 
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most  damaging  to  the  minister,  and  unquestionably  reserved  by  the 
conferees  in  the  Place  Vendome  for  him: 

"I  will  add  something  that  has  escaped  the  memory  of  M.  Brissot; 
and  here  it  is  no  longer  I  you  will  hear,  but  the  plaintive  voice  that 
comes  from  the  terrible  glacier  of  Avignon  that  cries  to  you:  The 
decree  of  reunion  of  that  country  to  France  was  rendered  in  the  month 
of  last  November.  If  it  had  been  sent  to  us  immediately,  perhaps  it 
would  have  brought  us  peace  and  would  have  extinguished  our  dis- 
astrous divisions.  Perhaps  at  the  moment  when  we  should  have  known 
legally  our  reunion  with  France,  it  would  have  united  us  all  in  the 
same  sentiment.  Perhaps,  in  becoming  French,  we  would  have  abjured 
the  spirit  of  hate  and  we  would  all  have  become  brothers;  perhaps, 
finally,  we  would  not  have  become  the  victims  of  an  abominable  mas- 
sacre, and  our  soil  would  not  have  been  dishonored  by  the  most 
atrocious  of  crimes.  But  M.  Delessart,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
kept  this  decree  in  his  portfolio  for  more  than  two  months,  and  in  this 
interval  our  dissensions  continued.  In  this  interval  new  crimes  have 
soiled  our  deplorable  country;  it  is  our  blood  and  our  mutilated  bodies 
which  demand  vengeance  against  your  minister.3 " 

This  new  charge  came  to  the  Assembly  with  a  shock,  and  the 
deputies,  reanimated  in  their  enmity  to  the  ministry,  interrupted  with 
applause.  But  this,  aimed  at  the  minister,  was  nothing  hi  comparison 
with  the  passionate  denunciation  of  the  king's  advisers  in  general,  and 
of  the  conspiring  courtiers  of  the  court: 

"Permit  me  a  reflection,"  Vergniaud  continued.  "When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  decree  the  deposition  of  the 
Christian  religion,  Mirabeau  pronounced  these  words:  'From  the  trib- 
une  where  I  speak  to  you,  one  sees  the  windows  from  which  the  hand 
of  the  French  Monarch  .  .  .  armed  against  his  subjects  by  execrable 
factionalists  who  mix  personal  interests  with  the  sacred  interests  of 
religion,  fired  the  harquebus  which  was  the  signal  for  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. 

"And  I  also  cry:  from  this  tribune  where  I  speak  to  you  one  sees 
the  palace  in  which  perverse  counselors  mislead  and  deceive  the  King 
whom  the  Constitution  has  given  us,  forge  the  chains  with  which  they 
wish  to  enslave  us,  and  prepare  the  maneuvers  which  will  deliver  us 
to  the  House  of  Austria.  I  see  the  windows  of  the  palace  where  they 
plot  the  counterrevolution,  where  they  contrive  the  means  of  plung- 
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ing  us  into  the  horrors  of  slavery,  after  having  made  us  pass  through 
the  disorders  of  anarchy  and  all  the  terrors  of  civil  war." 

Astonished  by  the  audacity  of  this  open  attack  upon  the  king's  en- 
tourage, the  deputies  again  stopped  Vergniaud  with  hysterical  cheers. 

"The  day  has  come  when  you  can  put  an  end  to  this  audacity,  to  so 
much  insolence,  and  at  last  confound  the  conspirators,"  he  continued. 
And  then,  like  the  crack  of  a  whip  in  the  silence,  came  the  famous 
sentences: 

"Dismay  and  terror  have  often  gone  forth  in  olden  times,  and  in 
the  name  of  despotism,  from  this  famous  palace.  May  they  reenter  it 
today  in  the  name  of  the  law!" 

Here  the  deputies,  on  their  feet,  gave  him  an  ovation. 

"May  they  penetrate  there  to  all  hearts,"  he  said  warningly.  "Let 
all  who  live  there  know  that  our  Constitution  accords  inviolability  only 
to  the  King.  Let  them  know  that  the  law  will  strike  the  guilty  there 
without  distinction,  and  that  there  will  not  be  a  single  head  convicted 
of  being  criminal  which  can  escape  the  sword.  I  demand  that  the 
decree  of  accusation  be  brought  to  a  vote." 

This  speech  determined  the  issue.12  It  was  the  second  of  Vergniaud's 
great  philippics  which  were  shaking  the  throne.  In  the  first,  on  the 
emigres,  he  had  attacked  the  princes  and  summoned  the  king  to  their 
repudiation;  in  the  second,  he  pointed  a  warning  finger  at  the  con- 
spirators in  the  palace,  including  the  queen,  whose  correspondence  with 
the  Court  of  Vienna  was  known  to  Vergniaud,  as  well  as  to  Morris, 
the  American. 

In  Bordeaux  the  father  of  Edmond  Geraud,  himself,  like  Vergniaud, 
a  founder  of  the  Jacobin  Club  there,  was  proudly  showing  his  associates 
in  the  society  a  letter  from  his  son  in  Paris  describing  Vergniaud's 
triumph.  Quoting  the  two  famous  passages  of  the  speech,  the  student 
thought  the  orator  "had  raised  himself  to  the  height  of  the  deliberation 
by  a  calm  exordium  full  of  grandeur,"  that  the  reference  to  the  tragedy 
at  Avignon  was  "sublime"  and  equal  "to  anything  in  that  style  that 
antiquity  offers,"  and  that  the  thoughts  evoked  by  the  windows  of  the 
Tuileries  "carried  the  Assembly  away"  and  made  the  accusation  and 
arrest  inevitable.13 

The  enemies  of  the  Revolution  reacted  violently.  "He  [Delessart] 
is  accused,"  said  UAmi  du  roi.  "By  whom?  By  Brissot.  What  a  pre- 
sumption of  innocence.  .  .  .  Monsieur  Vergniaud,  surpassing  the  de- 
nouncer, and  pointing  to  the  Tuileries,  makes  heard  these  terrible 
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words.  .  .  .  Howls  of  joy  are  heard  and  the  decree  of  accusation  is 
pronounced  against  the  Minister."  14  The  newspaper  of  Brissot  thought 
the  orator  had  "surpassed  himself,"  that  his  evocation  "of  the  spirits 
of  the  unfortunate  who  perished  [at  Avignon]  vibrates  with  indignation 
against  the  Minister,"  and  that  "this  energetic  speech  produced  the 
greatest  effect  and  accelerated  the  decree  of  accusation."  15 

That  evening,  Paris  was  in  a  ferment  of  jubilation.  When  the  play 
Brutus  was  presented  at  the  Richelieu  Theater,  the  Jacobins  went  in 
a  body  lustily  to  cheer  every  phrase  applicable  to  the  crisis  in  France.16 

VII 

The  fall  of  Delessart  dragged  all  his  colleagues  with  him.  More 
than  ever  before,  Louis  now  realized  his  danger,  and  he  reconciled 
himself  to  a  ministry  of  the  patriots.  He  could  not  summon  to  his 
council  table  the  victors  of  the  battle  in  the  Assembly,  who  would  have 
had  to  resign  as  deputies,  but  he  was  now  prepared  to  satisfy  them  in 
the  choice  of  ministers.  However,  it  was  without  consultation  with 
them  that  he  appointed  Dumouriez  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  though 
the  general  was  known  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  Gensonne;  and 
there  was  a  rumor  at  the  time  that  Brissot  had  proposed  it,  a  charge 
Brissot  vigorously  denied.  Dumouriez  was  summoned  by  the  king  after 
the  voting  of  the  accusation  and  before  the  trial  of  Delessart.  With 
this  well  meaning  but  weak  functionary,  Dumouriez  had  no  sympathy. 
By  forcing  his  confidence,  he  had  been  permitted  to  read  Delessart's 
correspondence  with  Austria;  and  he  was  shocked  by  the  insolence  of 
the  Austrian  notes,  their  bitter  attacks  on  the  patriots,  and  their  re- 
fusal to  concede  that  the  king  was  not  a  prisoner.  He  was  even  more 
shocked  to  learn  that  these  notes  had  been  sent  to  the  Diplomatic 
Committee  of  the  Assembly.  He  warned  that  unless  Delessart  got 
them  back  at  once,  and  took  a  new  and  high-handed  tone  in  his  replies 
to  the  insults  of  Kaunitz,  his  end  was  near.  But  so  lacking  in  character 
and  decision  was  Louis,  that  even  after  the  accusation  of  Delessart  he 
fondly  hoped  for  his  exoneration  and  restoration  to  the  ministry.  He 
therefore  asked  Dumouriez  to  accept  the  portfolio  conditionally  and 
temporarily,  but  this  was  refused.  Dumouriez  sets  all  this  forth  in  his 
memoirs. 

It  was  in  the  selection  of  the  other  ministers  that  the  little  coterie 
of  Vergniaud  appears. 

In  the  elegant  salon  of  Madame  Dodun,  the  leaders  met  to  canvass 
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names.  For  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  the  gossips  had  mentioned 
Roland,  but  other  names  were  under  consideration,  resulting  in  much 
activity  and  distress  in  the  menage  of  the  Rolands.  Though  Brissot  was 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  Rolands,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  known 
positively  that  it  was  not  he  who  proposed  Roland  for  the  post.  Madame 
Roland  says  as  much,  but  pretends  ignorance  of  the  identity  of  the 
man  who  urged  her  husband  for  the  position.  She  gives  the  impression 
that  there  was  a  general  recognition  of  his  worth.  The  truth  is  that 
he  was  proposed  and  urged  by  Lanthenas,  an  intimate  personal  friend. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Madame  was  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
sponsor  was  an  intimate  friend  and  a  man  of  no  real  importance.17 
The  truth  is  that  Roland  was  known  to  a  very  small  circle;  but  when 
Lanthenas  proposed  him,  Brissot  gave  consent  and  the  others  agreed. 
Madame  in  her  memoirs  says  the  sponsor  "was  certainly  not  Vergni- 
aud." 

It  is  certain  that  Brissot  urged  Claviere  for  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 
De  Grave  was  chosen  for  War,  but  he  speedily  gave  way  to  Servan. 
Dumouriez  was  largely  responsible  for  the  agreement  on  Lacoste  for 
the  Navy.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  in  the  selection  of 
a  Minister  of  Justice.  The  name  of  Louvet  was  canvassed;  but  this 
so  infuriated  Robespierre  that,  with  his  usual  indifference  to  the  truth, 
he  set  in  circulation  through  the  Jacobins  the  fantastic  story  that 
Louvet  had  but  recently  returned  from  Coblenz  and  had  insinuated 
himself  among  the  Jacobins  to  divide  them.  The  desirability  of  in- 
cluding in  the  ministry  representatives  of  all  shades  of  Revolutionism 
was  so  great  that  Dan  ton  was  seriously  considered ;  and  for  a  time  the 
gossip  in  the  cafes  had  his  appointment  almost  certain,  and  Danton 
himself  expected  it.  But  the  choice  finally  fell  upon  Duranton,  a  lawyer 
of  Bordeaux,  who  was  proposed  by  Dumouriez  on  the  false  assumption 
that  it  would  please  Vergniaud,  who  with  his  colleagues  knew  Du- 
ranton to  be  a  weak  man  without  character.  Indeed,  Dumouriez  him- 
self was  unknown  to  Vergniaud  until  after  the  former's  appointment 
to  the  ministry,  when  he  was  presented  to  the  orator  at  a  private  dinner. 
It  was  there  that  Dumouriez  told  Vergniaud  of  his  appointment.  "So 
much  the  better,"  said  Vergniaud,  "if  you  conduct  yourself  as  well  as 
you  did  in  the  Vendee."  But  the  selection  of  Duranton  was  more  em- 
barrassing than  pleasing.  "You  will  ruin  us,"  said  Ducos.  "We  will  be 
accused  of  having  appointed  the  ministry."  But  Duranton  was  to  be 
given  short  shrift. 
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We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  some  historians  that  when  the  con- 
ferees at  Vergniaud's  were  considering  the  wisdom  of  including  some 
left-wing  Jacobins  in  the  ministry,  Robespierre,  as  well  as  Danton, 
was  considered,  and  that  the  reason  for  their  exclusion  was  their  open 
opposition  to  war  with  Austria,  for  which  the  new  ministry  was  being 
formed.18  Had  they  been  included,  History  might  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  Robespierre  was  bitterly  to  resent  his  exclusion,  and 
the  creation  of  a  Girondin  ministry  was  accepted  by  him  as  a  challenge. 
The  struggle  intensified. 

Of  the  ministers,  Dumouriez  was  brilliant  and  daring,  and  Claviere 
was  thought  by  Brissot  and  Dumouriez  to  have  "much  intelligence," 
as  indeed  he  did.  But  the  announcement  of  Roland's  designation  con- 
vulsed the  courtiers  and  aristocrats  with  laughter.  The  snobs  chuckled 
because  of  his  Quaker  dress,  his  straight  white  hair  with  scarcely  any 
powder,  his  dark  suit,  and  the  dreadful  fact  that  his  shoes  had  laces 
instead  of  buckles.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Dumouriez  that  he  was  not 
distressed  by  his  colleague's  attire.  When  he  accompanied  Roland  to 
his  first  conference  with  the  king  and  the  functionary  at  the  palace 
door  pointed  out  the  laced  shoes  to  Dumouriez  with  snobbish  horror, 
the  latter,  himself  an  iligant  and  a  courtier,  exclaimed  with  simulated 
despair,  "Then  all  is  lost." 

The  courtiers  and  aristocracy  immediately  dubbed  the  new  officials 
the  "sans-culotte  ministry,"  and  it  was  no  help  when  Dumouriez,  with 
the  acquiesence  of  the  king,  insisted  that  all  the  ministers  present  them- 
selves at  the  night  meeting  of  the  Jacobins.  It  was  the  brief  day  of 
the  red  cap.  This  affectation  disgusted  Dumouriez,  who  sought,  through 
Petion,  then  an  idol  of  the  Jacobins,  to  persuade  its  banning.  Unhap- 
pily, the  ban  was  not  announced  until  after  Dumouriez  had  appeared 
in  the  tribune  to  be  adorned  with  this  crown  of  the  sans-culottes.19 

The  Bordeaux  student  Geraud  was  at  the  Jacobin  Club  that  night, 
heard  Dumouriez's  speech  and  Robespierre's  praise,  and  wrote  his 
father  that  Dumouriez,  "touched  to  tears,  flung  himself  into  his  arms 
and  they  were  both  covered  with  applause."  20 

Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ministry  was  entirely  designated  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Gironde.  Dumouriez  was  the  personal  selection  of 
the  king,  and  Lacoste  and  Duranton  were  pressed  upon  the  conferees 
by  Dumouriez. 

From  the  moment  Brissot  appeared  at  night  to  inform  Roland  of 
his  appointment  and  the  king's  promise  to  support  the  Constitution, 
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the  government,  in  the  mind  of  Madame  Roland,  was  the  Roland  min- 
istry— and  by  this  she  meant  the  ministry  of  Madame  Roland.  To  her 
there  was  one  fly  in  the  ointment:  Dumouriez  did  not  seem  to  be 
amenable — "a  very  witty  roue,  a  bold  cavalier  who  would  make  fun 
of  everything  except  his  interests  and  his  glory."  But  the  honeymoon 
of  the  ministry  was  promising.  The  king  was  all  affability,  and  some 
of  the  Girondin  ministers  wondered  if  they  had  misjudged  his  char- 
acter. Instead  of  swearing  much  and  mistreating  his  ministers,  as  they 
had  heard  was  his  custom,  he  was  friendly,  polite,  and  patient;  and 
Dumouriez  thought  he  had  a  "pure  heart"  and  a  "mediocre  but  very 
clear  mind"  and  an  astonishing  memory.  Roland  was  enchanted  with 
the  charms  of  the  Council,  and  Madame  Roland  warned  him  against 
being  taken  in.  She  thought  the  Council  of  Ministers,  presided  over 
by  the  king,  less  a  conclave  of  statesmen  than  "a  gathering,  for  light 
conversation";  and  when  told  that  the  monarch  was  most  ingratiating, 
asking  each  minister  about  things  that  interested  him  most,  while  in- 
sisting on  his  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  Madame  was  sure  the 
ministers  would  "do  something  silly." 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  ministers  would  dine  together  at  the 
house  of  one  of  them,  in  rotation,  on  the  days  they  were  to  see  the 
king,  to  discuss  and  unite  upon  the  program  to  be  pressed.  This  lasted 
a  month  only,  since  Madame  Roland  was  thus  excluded  from  the 
inner  circle  of  state.  On  her  suggestion,  Roland  proposed  that  all  meet- 
ings should  be  at  his  house  and  that  Madame  and  her  friends  among 
the  deputies  be  included.  Dumouriez  opposed,  and  when  outvoted  he 
discontinued  taking  his  portfolio  with  him  to  the  dinners.21  Thereafter, 
while  the  ministers  deliberated,  Madame  sat  at  her  table  with  them, 
writing  letters  and  "missing  not  a  word."  But  Vergniaud  and  Gensonne 
seldom  attended,  though  invited.  Vergniaud  was  a  parliamentarian,  not 
an  intriguer. 

VIII 

In  the  period  intervening  between  the  accession  of  the  Gironde  min- 
istry and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Austria,  Vergniaud  made 
several  significant  speeches.  Numerous  historians  have  pounced  upon 
his  speech  favoring  amnesty  for  the  assassins  of  Avignon  as  the  one 
blot  on  his  record,  without  giving  the  reasons  he  advanced.  Throughout 
the  Revolution  he  consistently  opposed  and  denounced  rioting,  mas- 
sacres, and  murders;  because  he  favored  amnesty  in  this  instance,  he 
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has  been  charged  with  inconsistency  and  with  having  departed  from 
his  principles. 

Avignon,  capital  of  the  Department  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  encircled  by  ramparts  built  by  the  Popes  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  dominated  by  the  cathedral,  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  which  was  the  gilded  statue  of  the  Virgin  that  surmounted 
the  western  tower.  Pope  Clement  had  chosen  it  as  his  residence  in  1309, 
and  thence  onward  until  1377  it  was  the  papal  seat.  After  the  return 
to  Rome,  Avignon  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Popes,  who  ruled 
through  legatees,  though  French  kings  in  the  meantime  had  sought  its 
restoration  to  the  French  nation.  In  1791  it  was  restored  to  France 
by  a  decree  of  the  National  Assembly.  In  the  bitter  controversy  re- 
sulting, there  was  much  rioting  and  bloodshed.  These  conflicts  were 
the  bloodier  because  of  fanaticism  on  both  sides — that  of  religion  and 
that  of  nationalism.  The  enemies  of  the  Revolution  committed  the 
first  atrocities.  They  gathered  in  groups  to  read  posters  on  the  walls 
of  the  churches  summoning  them  to  revolt  against  the  nationalists  and 
Revolutionists.  Fantastic  tales  of  miracles  were  told  to  a  highly  super- 
stitious people  of  hot  Italian  blood.  Had  not  the  beloved  statue  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers  been  seen  to  blush  and  shed 
tears  of  indignation  and  sorrow?  With  fanatics  exhorting  the  people 
to  violence,  mobs  hurried  to  the  ramparts,  turned  the  cannon  upon  the 
city,  and  scattered  throughout  the  town,  attacking  the  patriots.  Les- 
cuyer,  a  good  citizen,  secretary  of  the  new  municipality  and  considered 
a  leader  by  the  party  favoring  a  reunion  with  France,  was  summoned 
one  day  to  the  church,  where,  awaiting  him,  was  a  mob  composed  of 
many  hysterical  men  and  women  who  had  just  been  aroused  by  a 
fanatic"  sermon  and  the  story  of  the  miracle  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers.  The  mob  fell  upon  him  with  clubs, 
chairs,  and  the  scissors  of  the  women,  and  he  died,  horribly  butchered, 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar.22  The  son  of  the  murdered  man,  summoned 
by  his  friends,  soon  joined  by  many  of  the  French  party,  fared  forth 
to  avenge  his  father's  death.  A  veritable  civil  war  resulted,  each  side 
led  and  supported  by  fanatics.  Many  of  the  papal  party  had  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  seventy  men  and  thirty-two  women  were 
in  the  dungeon  of  the  old  papal  palace.  The  climax  of  the  atrocities 
came  with  the  arrival  of  Jourdan,  commander  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  French  party,  who  scorned  discipline  among  his  followers,  "a  gross 
man  who  had  made  money  in  horse  trading." 23  He  led  his  drunken 
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followers  to  the  palace,  and  drove  the  prisoners  into  the  corridor,  where 
they  were  brutally  murdered.  At  the  foot  of  the  largest  of  the  towers 
of  the  palace  was  a  deep  cavity  or  dungeon,  the  Glaciere,  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  tortures  during  the  Inquisition.  Into  this  cavity  the 
bodies  were  cast;  lime  and  water  were  thrown  in  on  top  and  the  cavity 
was  closed.  Barbaroux,  who  personally  had  investigated,  writing  during 
his  flight  from  the  Robespierre  terror,  records  that  nothing  more  hor- 
rible had  been  seen  until  the  prison  massacres  in  Paris.24  Both  Lasource 
and  Barbaroux,  unsparing  in  their  denunciation  of  the  crime,  favored 
amnesty  for  the  reasons  Vergniaud  was  to  urge. 

When  the  men  responsible  for  the  crime  of  the  Glaciere  were  ar- 
rested and  their  trial  began,  it  was  recalled  that  those  responsible  for 
the  foul  murder  of  Lescuyer  and  the  prisoners  who  had  been  released 
to  join  the  rioting  had  been  granted  amnesty  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly; and  now  Robespierre  and  his  followers  in  the  Jacobins  were 
demanding  amnesty  for  the  patriots  of  Avignon  who  had  rioted  and 
murdered  in  retaliation.  The  Girondins  were  being  charged  even  then 
by  Robespierre  with  being  counterrevolutionists,  having  the  power  to 
grant  amnesty  to  the  patriots  of  Avignon  but  loath  to  do  so.  This  is 
the  background  of  the  Vergniaud  speech  of  March  19,  1792. 

"Great  crimes  have  been  committed  at  Avignon,"  he  began.  "They 
have  been  committed  within  a  short  space  of  time,  and  it  could  be 
said  that  they  are  so  atrocious  that  they  would  suffice  to  dishonor 
several  centuries." 

He  then  reviewed  these  crimes. 

"It  was  the  priests  who  abused  the  credulity  of  the  people  and 
spread  the  imposture  of  the  tears  shed  by  the  image  of  the  Virgin;  it 
was  by  exciting  the  people  with  this  abominable  hypocrisy  that  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  assassination  of  Lescuyer  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar." 

He  described  the  son  of  the  murdered  man,  covered  with  his  father's 
blood,  appearing  before  the  people,  and  the  new  mob  setting  forth  on 
a  mission  of  vengeance. 

"One  cannot  think  without  terror,"  he  continued,  "of  the  Glaciere 
of  Avignon  and  the  graves  of  Carron;  but  is  one  less  horrified  by  the 
unnumbered  sufferings  by  which  these  crimes  must  be  expiated?7' 

And  where  would  they  stop  in  inflicting  punishment? 

"Do  you  know  who  were  the  murderers  of  Anselme  and  La  Villasse? 
It  was  the  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men  who  entered  Vaison;  they 
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were  the  soldiers  of  this  detachment,  who,  if  they  did  not  take  part 
in  these  assassinations,  danced  with  a  ferocity  no  less  barbaric  around 
these  mutilated  corpses;  who  forced  the  priests  to  sing  the  Te  Deum.  If 
you  wish  to  punish  these  execrable  murders  .  .  .  then  raise  eight  hun- 
dred scaffolds.  In  Carron,  it  was  the  entire  Commune.  .  .  .  Then  raise 
scaffolds  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Commune.  Do  you  wish  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Lescuyer?  Raise  scaffolds  for  the  priests,  for  the 
imposters  who  spread  the  ridiculous  story  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
shedding  tears;  for  all  the  partisans  of  the  municipality  who  profited 
by  the  imposture,  and  who  made  themselves  more  or  less  the  accom- 
plices of  the  assassination.  Do  you  wish  to  punish  the  assassins  of  the 
prisoners?  Raise  scaffolds  for  all  the  partisans  of  the  electoral  as- 
sembly, who,  irritated  by  the  murder  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  deeply 
moved  by  the  appearance  of  young  Lescuyer,  dripping  with  the  blood 
of  his  father,  opened  the  Glaciere,  of  which  one  cannot  think  without 
horror.  Or  rather,  since  the  French  nation  is  too  generous  to  furnish 
enough  executioners  to  satisfy  your  sanguinary  justice,  dare  to  ask  for 
a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  more  humane  than  you,  or  from  nature 
one  of  those  great  cataclysms  which  might  wipe  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  the  unfortunate  people  of  Avignon  and  the  soil  which  they 
have  dishonored. 

"And  how  determine  guilt  at  the  trial? 

"What  witnesses  will  you  hear?  The  priests?  It  was  they  who  fanned 
the  fire  of  discord  in  Avignon  .  .  .  ;  it  was  they  who  by  their  im- 
posture and  by  invoking  their  gods  of  vengeance,  provoked  the  murder 
of  the  unhappy  Lescuyer.  Do  you  believe  that  those  who  showed  so 
much  ardor  to  bathe  themselves  in  the  blood  of  the  party  they  ab- 
horred today  cease  to  thirst  for  it,  and  that  they  are  afraid  to  im- 
molate by  false  testimony  the  remains  of  this  deplorable  party? 

"Will  you  have  the  partisans  of  the  electoral  assembly  or  those  of 
the  municipality  testify?  But  the  men  who  let  themselves  be  carried 
by  their  passions  to  all  the  excesses  which  have  stained  the  Revolution 
of  Avignon — will  they  not  see  the  facts  through  the  prisms  of  those 
same  passions?  I  question  your  conscience:  declare,  if  you  please,  that 
these  testimonies  will  be  exempt  from  partiality;  and  if  there  remains 
in  your  hearts  the  slightest  doubt,  which  of  you  would  dare  order  a 
trial  which  would  perhaps  send  to  the  scaffold  a  throng  of  innocent 
people,  and  which,  instead  of  being  a  monument  of  justice,  would  be 
a  new  attack  on  justice  and  humanity?" 
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But,  he  continued,  amnesty  had  been  declared  for  the  assassins  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Revolution. 

"What  would  be  the  result  if  the  decree  of  amnesty  maintained  for 
the  guilty  of  one  of  these  parties  were  not  also  applied  to  the  guilty 
of  the  other  party?  That  you  would  show  the  greatest  inconsistency 
in  your  manner  of  punishing  and  pardoning;  that  you  would  give  to 
the  whole  of  Europe  the  scandal  of  the  most  shocking  inequality  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  still  greater  scandal  of  showing 
yourself  indulgent  toward  those  who  have  constantly  betrayed  you  by 
giving  them  protection,  by  stretching  out  to  them  paternal  arms  while 
turning  over  to  the  irons  of  the  executioners  those  who  have  constantly 
served  you,  who  have  formed  no  other  wish  than  that  of  being  French- 
men—that is  the  contradiction  that  would  dishonor  you.  You  must 
extend  the  amnesty  to  all  these  crimes  or  you  must  revoke  the  decree 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  extended  clemency  to  some." 

Thus  Vergniaud  was  no  less  severe  on  one  group  of  assassins  than 
on  the  other,  and  bitterly  he  denounced  them  both.  To  him,  it  had 
been  a  civil  war  in  Avignon,  and  he  wanted  no  more  provocations  and 
mob  rule — no  mo-re  incitations  to  civil  war.  He  would  cover  them  all 
with  a  general  amnesty  and  hope  for  better  times. 

"I  will  end  with  a  reflection,"  he  said  in  closing,  "which  history 
justifies.  To  end  a  civil  war  by  punishments,  that  is  the  justice  of 
victory;  it  is  the  immolation  of  the  vanquished  to  the  victor,  of  him 
who  has  succumbed  to  him  who  triumphs;  it  is  to  cover  with  the  veil 
of  the  law  the  proscriptions  of  Marius,  of  Suylla  and  Caesar." 

And  then,  the  final  appeal: 

"I  conjure  you,  do  not  let  executioners  be  the  first  present  that  you 
will  make  to  the  people  of  Avignon.  Send  them,  rather,  words  of  peace 
and  succor  which  will  efface,  if  possible,  the  trace  of  their  misfortunes. 
They  have  suffered  so  much  to  become  Frenchmen;  let  them  not  suffer 
again  from  having  become  so." 

Throughout,  the  speech  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  applause,  and 
an  ovation  greeted  the  conclusion.  It  is  a  speech  with  which  reason 
cannot  easily  find  fault.  Vergniaud  was  not  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  that  had  granted  the  first  amnesty  and  he  had  no 
responsibility  there;  he  merely  protested  against  inequality  of  justice; 
against  amnesty  for  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  and  execution  for 
its  friends.  The  Patriote  frangais  accepted  Vergniaud's  reasoning: 
"Assuredly  there  is  no  patriot  who  does  not  sincerely  lament  the 
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atrocities  committed  by  the  two  factions,  who  would  not  call  the  sword 
of  the  law  upon  the  guilty  if  it  were  possible  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  innocent." 25  Even  the  counterrevolutionary  monarchist  paper 
L'Ami  du  roi  could  not  refrain  from  a  measured  note  of  admiration. 
"Monsieur  Vergniaud  Brutus  improves  upon  this  powerful  logic 
[Lasource's] .  What  witnesses  to  hear?  Priests  and  nobles.  Would  you 
believe  their  testimony?  As  though  the  Glaciere  was  not  an  undeniable 
witness  ...  as  though  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  crime  of  its  authors, 
when  they  themselves  have  never  thought  of  denying  it.  Monsieur 
Vergniaud  favors  amnesty  in  order  not  to  confound  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  ...  To  a  vigorous  dialectic  one  sees  that  Monsieur  Ver- 
gniaud joins  all  the  resources  of  the  oratorical  art.  .  .  .  The  vivacity 
and  beauty  of  these  bursts  of  eloquence  prevent  reflecting  that  the 
cause  of  the  assassins  of  the  people  of  Avignon  is  not  altogether  the 
cause  of  the  people  of  Avignon,  and  it  is  the  people  of  Avignon  them- 
selves on  their  knees  who  ask  vengeance  against  the  murderers,  in 
their  majority,  strangers." 26 

It  was  not  one  of  the  five  great  orations  that  are  classics;  but  since 
historians  have  criticized  Vergniaud's  position  on  amnesty  without  giv- 
ing his  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to  know  them  in  making  an  appraisal  of 
this  character  as  a  public  man. 

We  will  now  follow  the  maneuvering  and  proceedings  culminating 
in  the  declaration  of  war  on  Austria,  and  Vergniaud's  great  oration  in 
support  of  the  declaration. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  ^Declaration  of  War 


THE  FIGHT  in  the  Jacobin  Club  continued  with  ever  increasing  viru- 
lence for  many  weeks,  with  the  opponents  of  war  on  Leopold  con- 
stantly losing  ground  despite  the  preeminence  of  Robespierre,  battling 
furiously  against  resort  to  the  sword,  and,  in  truth,  urging  the  superior 
advantage  to  the  Revolution  of  pikes.  These  weapons,  in  the  hands  of 
the  men  in  the  street,  would  be  used  against  the  "internal  enemy" 
that  Robespierre  would  designate — the  political  rivals  of  Robespierre. 
It  was  the  one  battle  he  was  to  lose,  even  at  the  Jacobin.  Both  Danton 
and  Robespierre  had  given  as  their  reason  that  the  army  was  not  pre- 
pared— which  was  true,  though  Narbonne,  after  his  tour  of  inspection, 
had  rendered  a  report  ridiculously  optimistic.  Both  were  convinced 
that  the  king  wanted  war  and  that  a  successful  war  would  strengthen 
the  monarchy,  while  an  unsuccessful  war  would  wreck  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  truth,  the  king  feared  war  and  wanted  nothing  less,  and  the 
crowned  despots  were  not  ready.  These  hoped  that  the  internal  dis- 
sensions which  Robespierre,  more  than  any  other,  was  creating  would 
so  weaken  the  French  that  when  the  allies  were  ready  for  the  in- 
vasion, victory  would  fall  into  their  laps  through  the  disgust  of  the 
French  themselves. 

On  January  14,  1792,  Gensonne,  from  the  Diplomatic  Committee 
of  the  Assembly,  replied  to  Robespierre's  insinuations  that  the  Giron- 
dins  wanted  war  to  compromise  the  Revolution,  by  submitting  his  re- 
port reviewing  the  negotiations  with  Austria  and  demanding  that 
Leopold  define  his  position  by  February  n,  with  notice  that  a  failure 
to  do  so  would  be  considered  a  declaration  of  war.  He  submitted  three 
questions:  First,  what  was  the  national  situation  in  regard  to  the 
emperor?  second,  was  Leopold's  proclamation  that  the  kings  were  as 
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one  for  the  protection  of  the  crowns  an  act  of  hostility?  and  third,  if 
so,  should  France  supinely  await  the  attack  or  take  the  initiative?  He 
insisted  that  the  interests  of  France  were  being  sacrificed  to  the  House 
of  Austria;  that  the  Revolution  was  flagrantly  insulted  in  the  notes 
of  the  aged  and  tottering  Kaunitz,  the  foreign  minister  in  Vienna; 
that  the  emigre  traitors  were  being  protected  in  a  state  dependent  on 
Austria;  and  that  there  had  been  an  open  admission  of  a  coalition  of 
the  Powers  against  the  Revolution. 

We  may  be  sure  that  in  the  conferences  in  the  apartment  of  Ver- 
gniaud it  had  been  planned  that  Vergniaud  should  follow  the  report  of 
Gensonne  with  one  of  his  passionate  and  persuasive  speeches  demand- 
ing action.  On  December  31,  1791,  Leopold  had  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  back  the  Elector  of  Treves  in  his  hospitality  and  protection 
to  the  French  emigres  and  traitors.  On  January  14  Gensonne,  from 
the  Diplomatic  Committee,  had  denounced  the  treaty  with  Austria, 
already  violated  by  Vienna,  and  had  called  on  the  emperor  for  an 
explanation  of  his  action  and  intentions.  On  January  17  Brissot  opened 
the  debate  wtih  a  denunciation  of  the  treaty  with  Austria  and  de- 
manded that  Leopold  renounce  the  coalition  against  France,  with  the 
warning  that  should  such  renunciation  not  be  made,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  formal  act  of  hostility.  Brissot  had  set  forth  the  facts  coldly 
and  clearly;  it  was  the  function  of  Vergniaud  to  reach  the  public  mind 
and  imagination  with  his  bewitching  eloquence. 

II 

The  Assembly  was  in  full  attendance.  The  galleries  were  packed. 
Vergniaud,  from  whom  something  extraordinary  was  expected,  mounted 
the  tribune.  The  usually  noisy  hall  was  strangely  silent,  and  on  every 
face  was  an  expression  of  expectancy,  though  few  could  have  dreamed 
that  they  were  to  hear  a  speech  that  would  do  much  toward  plunging 
France  into  a  war  which,  with  variations,  would  continue  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

"Our  Revolution  has  spread  the  greatest  alarm  around  all  thrones," 
he  began.  "It  has  given  the  example  of  the  destruction  of  despotism 
which  upholds  them.  The  despots  hate  our  Constitution  because  it 
makes  men  free,  and  they  would  rule  over  slaves.  Their  hatred  is  also 
manifested  by  the  help  and  protection  accorded  to  the  emigres,  by  the 
mysterious  negotiations,  by  the  treaties  which  have  resulted,  by  the 
conference  at  Pillnitz,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Diet,  by  the  audacity 
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and  baseness  which  have  led  courts  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  treat 
with  the  rebels,  stigmatized  by  justice,  and  guilty  of  having  attacked, 
in  contempt  of  law,  both  men  and  nature,  the  will  of  the  nation,  the 
authority  of  the  King." 

This  rapid  martialing  and  parading  of  offenses  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  cheers. 

"This  hatred  is  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  with  un- 
equivocable  characteristics.  It  must  not  be  believed  that  it  ceases  to 
exist,  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  cease  to  act.  It  will  act  as  long 
as  it  has  hope,  and  until  it  is  recognized  that  the  Constitution  is  un- 
assailable they  will  wish  to  attack  it.  But  the  genius  of  Vauban  still 
watches  over  our  frontiers,  defended  by  the  patriotic  and  courageous 
troops  of  the  line,  by  devoted  National  Guards,  and  still  more  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  liberty  [Applause].  Since  its  birth  it  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  hidden  and  shameful  war;  shameful  for  those  who  conduct  it, 
disastrous  to  the  nation  which  would  long  endure  it." 

And  what  was  this  war — how  conducted? 

"Three  armies,  as  though  reptiles  or  venomous  insects,  move  or  crawl 
in  your  midst.  One  is  composed  of  paid  calumniators  and  salaried 
libelers;  the  rebel  intriguers  direct  them  and  prepare  the  poison  which 
they  wish  to  have  discharged  on  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They 
agitate,  they  buzz  around  the  two  Powers.  .  .  .  The  other  army,  equally 
dangerous,  no  doubt,  is  that  of  the  seditious  priests  who  preach  dis- 
cord in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace;  who  sanctify  the  furies,  who, 
insinuating  themselves  among  the  houses  of  the  people,  arm  themselves 
with  the  sweet  affections  of  nature  to  destroy  the  peace  of  society; 
command,  in  the  name  of  religion,  the  hatred  of  men;  who,  finally,  call 
on  the  vengeance  which  religion  forbids,  proscribing  as  a  crime  all 
those  virtues  of  which  she  has  made  duties.  The  third,  which  is  not  the 
least  redoubtable,  is  that  of  greedy  financiers,  stockjobbers  whose  base- 
ness desires  no  other  thing  than  discredit,  realizing  their  cowardly 
hopes.  They  found  their  shameful  speculations  on  our  distrust;  for 
them,  national  prosperity  would  be  death;  our  death,  their  life.  They 
are  like  those  carnivorous  animals  that  await  the  outcome  of  murderous 
combats  to  devour  the  corpses  which  remain  upon  the  battlefield." 

The  deputies  and  galleries,  finding  an  exact  expression  of  their  own 
thoughts,  cheered  lustily. 

And  on  what  does  the  enemy  count? 

"Your  enemies  know  that  the  conquest  of  liberty  has  demanded  great 
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pecuniary  sacrifices  of  you;  they  know  that  your  preparations  of  defense 
are  onerous;  they  hope  that  the  citizens  who  at  the  voice  of  the  country 
have  abandoned  their  wives  and  babes,  preferring  the  perils  and  labors 
of  war  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment  they  had  in  their  homes  .  .  .  tired 
of  inhabiting  the  camp  before  which  no  enemy  presents  himself,  will 
desert  our  frontiers  and  leave  them  without  defense;  while,  in  the 
interior,  a  few  millions,  cleverly  sown,  will  precipitate  the  fall  of  your 
exchange  toward  the  most  disastrous  termination,  will  increase  the 
price  of  the  necessities  of  life,  will  raise  insurrections  in  which  the 
deceived  people  will  themselves  destroy  their  rights  while  believing 
they  are  defending  them.  Then  your  enemies  will  make  advance  a  for- 
midable army  to  enchain  you.  That  is  the  war  they  wage  against  you— 
that  is  the  war  they  wish  to  wage  against  you." 

Impatiently  interrupting  the  cheering,  he  hurried  on: 

"The  people  have  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  because  through 
it  they  are  certain  to  be  happy;  but  if  you  leave  them  in  a  state  which 
each  day  demands  the  most  painful  sacrifices,  the  most  heroic  efforts; 
if  you  exhaust  the  national  treasury  by  this  war  of  endless  preparations, 
will  not  the  day  of  that  exhaustion  be  the  last  day  of  the  Constitution? 
Our  present  state  is  a  veritable  state  of  destruction  which  may  lead  us 
to  opprobrium  and  to  death.  To  arms,  then,  to  arms!  Citizens,  free 
men,  defend  your  liberty;  assure  the  hope  of  the  human  race,  or  you 
will  not  merit  its  pity  in  your  misfortunes." 

The  cheering,  now  almost  continuous,  here  reached  hysterical  pro- 
portions. 

"And  is  it  said  that  France  has  no  allies?"  he  asks.  "We  do  not  have 
allies,  for  we  have  been  abandoned  by  all  those  who  were  so;  we  have 
no  other  allies  than  eternal  justice,  whose  rights  we  defend." 

Here  he  asked  if  allies  could  not  be  found  among  those  interested 
in  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  Brissot,  he  thought,  had 
considered  it  all  too  little,  but  Vergniaud  promised  later  a  complete 
exposition  from  Condorcet — showing  clearly  that  the  work  had  been 
distributed  among  the  little  group  that  met  in  Vergniaud's  apartments. 

And  the  Treaty  of  1756  with  Austria?  Was  it  proposed  to  denounce 
this  treaty  if  the  emperor  failed  to  give  satisfactory  explanations  of  his 
conduct?  Vergniaud  agreed  with  Brissot  that^the  emperor  had  violated 
and  destroyed  it. 

"If  one  goes  over  the  chain  of  events  since  the  Treaty  of  1756,"  he 
said,  "one  sees  that  France  has  sacrificed  her  possessions  in  America, 
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her  soldiers,  her  gold,  her  ancient  alliances,  even  her  glory  to  the  House 
of  Austria;  that  this  treaty  has  reduced  France  to  absolute  nullity; 
one  sees  that  not  only  has  she  been  obliged  to  suffer  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland  and  Bavaria,  but  she  has  sacrificed  to  the  treaty  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  of  her  allies  .  .  .  ;  that  she  has 
prepared  the  ruin  of  that  empire,  shaken  by  the  genius  of  Potemkin 
and  by  the  victories  of  Catherine;  that  she  has  contrived  for  Russia 
the  means  of  invading  the  empire  of  the  East  and  of  founding  there  a 
Power  which  may  menace  the  liberty  of  Europe." 

And  then  another  of  the  orator's  flashing  sentences: 

"One  easily  sees  that  the  breaking  of  this  treaty  is  a  revolution  as 
necessary  to  Europe  as  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  was  to  France." 

But  did  France  have  any  obligations  to  Leopold  because  of  this 
treaty? 

"Leopold  has  broken  it  by  adhering  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Diet 
of  Ratisbon,  which  is  a  sort  of  declaration  of  war;  by  signing  the 
Treaty  of  Pillnitz  he  has  broken  it  definitively.  By  what  inconceivable 
degradation  could  we  still  recognize  this  treaty?  Leopold  himself  raises 
the  enormous  weight  under  which  France  was  bound;  by  what  incon- 
ceivable fatality  could  we  consent  that  he  should  once  more  crush  us 
with  it?  He,  then,  would  be  free  to  violate  treaties,  and  we  alone  obliged 
to  maintain  them?  ....  The  Emporor  seeks  only  to  spare  himself  a 
pretext  for  war;  and  if  he  does  not  make  it  now,  it  is  because  he  is  not 
ready,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  unmasked  him." 

Again  the  floor  and  galleries  roared  approval  as  Vergniaud  warned 
that  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  on  the  National  Assembly. 

"If  you  conduct  yourselves  with  the  dignity  becoming  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  great  people/'  he  continued,  "you  will  have  her  applause, 
her  esteem,  her  support.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  employ  caution,  if 
you  show  weakness,  if  you  neglect  the  occasion  which  Providence  gives 
you  to  escape  a  disadvantageous  treaty,  then  fear  the  degradation  which 
prepares  for  you  the  hatred  of  both  Europe  and  France,  of  this  century 
and  of  posterity." 

Why,  then,  ask  the  emperor  for  explanations?  Why  cringe,  as  the 
Assembly  had  before  the  demand  that  Leopold  forbid  the  white  cockade 
in  his  dominions?  Why  fear,  as  the  Assembly  seemingly  had,  to  demand 
that  French  vessels  fly  the  national  flag? 

"The  enemies  of  the  nation  would  like  to  have  regarded  as  baubles 
the  national  colors  around  which  Frenchmen  rally,  and  around  which, 
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one  day,  perhaps,  will  rally  all  peoples.  Teach  them  that  you  do  not 
regard  as  baubles  the  colors  which  have  become  those  of  rebellion  and 
of  treason  toward  the  nation." 

At  the  reference  to  the  white  cockade,  there  were  "murmurs"  on 
the  Right,  drowned  by  the  cheering  of  the  Left. 

And  were  they  demanding  enough  of  Leopold?  No! 

"I  would  propose  that  the  Emperor  be  required  not  only  to  disperse 
the  emigres,  but  that  we  should  demand  of  him  the  extradition  of  those 
who  are  under  the  avenging  hand  of  justice.  Under  the  old  regime,  all 
the  Powers  would  have  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  turn  over  those  guilty 
of  lese  majesty;  and  Louis  XV,  on  the  demand  of  the  English,  was 
forced  to  have  arrested  in  Paris  the  last  representatives  of  the  unfor- 
tunate House  of  Stuart." 

Did  Vergniaud  want  their  blood? 

"If  they  have  been  greedy  of  our  blood,  let  us  not  show  ourselves 
greedy  for  theirs.  Their  crime  is  having  wished  to  destroy  their  country; 
very  well,  wanderers  and  vagabonds  on  the  earth,  let  their  punishment 
be  to  find  nowhere  a  country." 

And  should  more  be  asked  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee? 

"It  should  not  neglect  the  great  measure  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  acquiesence  given  by  the  Emperor  to  the  action  of  the  Diet.  Remark 
in  what  a  position  he  would  be  if  we  do  not  require  him  to  give  an 
explanation  of  Ms  adhesion  to  this  act  of  the  Diet.  I  suppose  that  he 
wishes  to  make  war  upon  us,  and  that  he  delays  only  in  order  to  prepare 
his  forces.  As  you  always  leave  him  a  pretext,  he  will  not  refuse  to 
satisfy  you  on  the  explanation  which  you  ask  of  him;  and  when  his 
forces  are  gathered,  then  he  will  go  forward  from  the  action  of  the 
Diet  to  attack  you.  It  is,  then,  necessary  to  ask  him  immediately  for 
explanations  of  this  adhesion.  His  refusal  to  give  satisfaction  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  But  his  answers  must  be  so  clear 
and  precise  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  sort  of  evasion.  Do  not  lose  the 
advantage  of  your  situation;  attack  while  everything  still  augurs  suc- 
cess. If,  in  the  war  of  Saxony,  Frederick  had  temporized,  his  successor 
would  perhaps  have  been  only  a  Marquis  of  Brandenburg.  On  the 
contrary,  he  attacked;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  today  holds,  with  the 
Emperor,  the  political  balance  which  has  escaped  your  hands." 

Turning  now  to  the  indecision  and  vacillations  of  the  French,  he 
found  In  the  reproaches  of  Demosthenes  to  the  Athenians,  which  he 
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quoted,  a  similarity,  and  he  applied  the  Greek  orator's  criticism  to  his 
own  people: 

"And  I  also  will  say  to  you  of  the  emigres:  Do  you  hear  it  said  that 
they  are  at  Coblenz?  Citizens  without  number  hasten  to  fight  them. 
Are  they  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine?  You  provide  your 
frontiers  with  two  army  corps.  Do  neighboring  Powers  give  them 
refuge?  You  then  propose  attacking  them.  Do  you  hear  it  said,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  have  buried  themselves  in  the  heart  of  Germany? 
Then  you  lay  down  your  arms.  Do  they  make  a  new  offense  against 
you?  Your  indignation  bursts  forth.  Do  they  amuse  you  with  fine 
promises?  You  disarm  again.  Thus  it  is,  the  emigres  and  the  cabinets 
that  support  those  who  are  your  chiefs,  who  dispose  of  your  armies, 
and  of  your  wealth,  they  are  the  arbiters  of  your  tranquillity  and  of 
your  destinies." 

When  the  applause  died  down,  he  added,  "It  is  for  you  to  say 
whether  this  humiliating  role  is  worthy  of  a  great  people." 

With  the  deputies  and  the  spectators  flushed  and  shouting  their 
approbation  and  ready  to  march,  the  commanding  tone  of  Vergniaud's 
flexible  voice  softened  as  he  closed  on  another  note: 

"A  thought  flashes  across  my  mind,  and  with  that  I  will  terminate. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  manes  of  past  generations  arise  to  conjure 
you,  in  the  name  of  all  the  evils  that  slavery  has  inflicted  on  them,  to 
preserve  from  them  the  future  generations  whose  destinies  are  in  your 
hands.  Fulfill  this  prayer,  and  be  for  future  generations  a  good  Provi- 
dence. Associate  yourselves  with  the  eternal  justice  which  protects  the 
people.  By  meriting  the  title  of  benefactors  of  your  country,  you  will 
also  merit  that  of  benefactors  of  the  human  race." 

The  Assembly  had  heard  one  of  the  decisive  speeches  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  Vergniaud  had  made  vocal  the  feeling  of  all  the  patriots 
except  Robespierre  and  a  few  of  his  most  ardent  followers.  He  had 
spoken  the  last  word  and  swept  opinion  with  him  in  the  tempestuous 
flood  of  his  elequence.  Seldom  had  the  deputies  been  so  moved  before. 
Some  have  found  in  his  oration  a  striking  similarity  to  the  war  songs 
of  the  Greeks  in  Aeschylus:  "Go  forth,  children  of  the  Hellenes,  liberate 
the  nation."  Others  have  traced  to  this  and  other  of  Vergniaud's 
speeches  some  of  the  very  phrases  put  into  the  song  of  the  Marseillaise 
three  months  later.1  When  Vergniaud  descended  from  the  tribune,  the 
last  word  that  was  needed  for  war  with  Austria  had  been  uttered. 
Events  now  moved  rapidly  toward  the  end. 
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III 

One  week  later  a  decree  was  drawn  up  and  amended  by  Brissot  of 
the  Diplomatic  Committee,  declaring  that  unless  Leopold  gave  a  satis- 
factory reply  to  the  call  upon  him  by  March  i,  his  failure  would  be 
taken  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  negotiations  with  Vienna  were  proceeding  without 
result.  The  aged  Kaunitz,  from  his  bed,  continued  to  make  insulting 
answers,  and  in  disgust  the  French  ambassador  to  Austria  resigned. 
When  the  resignation  reached  Dumouriez,  he  went  immediately  to  the 
king,  impressed  upon  him  the  disposition  of  the  nation  and  his  own 
danger  should  he  continue  his  policy  of  appeasement,  or  worse.  He 
insisted  that  Louis  should  announce  the  resignation  to  the  Assembly, 
promise  an  immediate  successor,  and  frankly  say  that  the  negotiations 
were  not  proceeding  well.  When  the  king  agreed,  Dumouriez  insisted 
further  that  he  should  send  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  Vienna 
and  to  the  French  ambassador  with  rigid  instructions  on  all  points  on 
which  clarification  was  required.  This,  urged  Dumouriez,  was  necessary 
to  convince  the  Assembly  and  the  people  that  Louis  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette were  not  conspiring  with  the  Austrian  court.  Again  the  king 
agreed.  With  this  letter,  and  the  dispatches  of  the  ambassador  who  had 
resigned,  Dumouriez  went  to  the  Assembly  and  read  them.  The  tone 
of  the  ambassador's  notes  to  Kaunitz  so  enraged  the  deputies  that  an 
accusation  against  him  was  decreed,  but  the  king's  letter  aroused 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  meantime,  Noailles,  the  ambassador,  withdrew  his  resignation 
and  resumed  negotiations  in  a  more  vigorous  manner;  but  the  reply 
of  Austria  came  from  a  subordinate  in  the  foreign  office,  which  was 
more  insulting  than  ever.  It  demanded  the  reestablishment  of  the 
monarchy  on  the  basis  of  the  royal  seance  of  Louis  XVI  on  June  23, 
1789;  the  restoration  of  all  the  special  privileges  of  the  nobility  and 
hierarchy;  the  return  to  the  German  princes  of  lands  in  Alsace,  with 
all  their  feudal  and  sovereign  rights;  and  the  restoration  of  Avignon 
and  of  the  Comtat-Venaissin  to  the  Pope. 

It  was  then  that  Dumouriez  rendered  a  full  report  covering  the 
negotiations  with  Austria,  and  anticipated  modern  diplomacy  by  making 
it  public.  He  had  closed  his  door  to  callers  during  its  preparation.  He 
took  it  to  the  king,  who  kept  it  for  three  days  and  made  some  minor 
changes.  His  real  trouble  came,  not  from  the  king,  but  from  some  of 
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the  Girondins  who  wished  to  introduce  metaphysical  discussions,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue,  but  he  refused.2 

And  so  it  happened  that  on  April  20,  1792,  Louis,  accompanied  by 
all  his  ministers,  appeared  in  the  Assembly  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Council,  and  without  previous  notice.  The  deputies 
were  all  in  their  seats,  and  the  galleries,  as  always,  were  crowded.  An 
expectant  silence  fell.  With  a  grave  countenance,  the  President  asked 
for  absolute  quiet,  and  Dumouriez  ascended  the  tribune  and  read  his 
damning  report.  He  concluded.  The  king  rose,  and  in  a  tone  scarcely 
audible,  said:  "I  have  exhausted  every  means  of  maintaining  peace,  and 
I  now  come,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to 
propose  to  you  formally  war  with  the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia." 

No  one  failed  to  understand  that  this  must  have  meant  an  inner 
struggle  for  the  monarch.  If  sincere,  it  was  a  definitive  parting  with 
the  allies  and  his  brothers.  On  concluding  his  brief  speech,  which  was 
singularly  lacking  in  a  warlike  delivery,  he  rose  with  his  ministers  and 
left  the  chamber  while  enthusiastic  cheers  and  shouts  shook  the  room. 

The  discussion  began  at  five,  but  the  most  dynamic  of  the  war 
speeches  had  been  previously  made,  culminating  long  before  in  the 
great  speech  of  Vergniaud.  At  ten  o'clock  the  decree  was  finished  and 
taken  to  the  Tuileries,  where  Louis  instantly  approved.  So  overwhelming 
had  become  the  demand  for  war,  that  but  seven  deputies  voted  against 
it,  despite  Robespierre's  efforts.  Later  he  was  to  charge  the  Girondins 
with  sole  responsibility,  though  practically  all  his  fellow  partisans  of 
the  Mountain  had  voted  for  the  war. 

It  was  then,  the  fateful  decision  made,  that  Vergniaud  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  the  clamor  of  excited  deputies  was  hushed: 

"You  owe  it  to  the  nation  to  employ  every  means  to  assure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  great  and  terrible  determination  by  which  you  have  sig- 
nalized this  memorable  day,"  he  said.  "Remember  the  hour  of  that 
great  federation  when  all  Frenchmen  devoted  their  lives  to  the  defense 
of  liberty  and  the  Constitution.  Remember  the  oath  which  you  took 
on  the  i4th  of  January,  to  bury  yourselves  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  rather  than  consent  to  a  capitulation  or  to  the  least  modifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Where  is  the  icy  heart  that  does  not  palpitate 
in  these  important  moments,  the  groveling  soul  that  does  not  elevate 
itself — i  venture  to  utter  the  words — to  heaven,  amidst  these  acclama- 
tions of  universal  joy,  and  his  forces  raised  far  above  the  common 
forces  of  the  human  race.  Give  to  France,  to  Europe,  the  imposing 
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spectacle  of  these  glorious  fetes.  Reanimate  that  energy  before  which 
the  Bastille  fell.  Let  every  part  of  the  empire  resound  with  these  sub- 
lime words:  To  live  free  or  to  die.  The  entire  Constitution,  without 
any  modification,  or  death.3  Let  these  cries  reach  even  to  the  thrones 
which  are  leagued  against  us;  let  them  learn  that  it  is  useless  to  reckon 
upon  our  internal  dissensions;  that  when  our  country  is  in  danger,  we 
are  animated  by  one  passion  alone — that  of  saving  her  or  of  perishing 
with  her.  In  a  word,  should  fortune  prove  false  to  such  a  cause  as  ours, 
our  enemies  might  insult  our  lifeless  bodies,  but  never  shall  one  French- 
man wear  their  fetters." 

With  these  passionate  words  ringing  in  their  ears,  the  deputies  and 
spectators  in  the  galleries  rushed  into  the  streets  shouting  their  jubila- 
tion, and  in  the  royal  closets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  those  moving  sen- 
tences were  as  marching  men.  Within  a  brief  period  the  armies  of  the 
French  will  be  moving  on  these  capitals,  keeping  time  to  the  phrases 
of  the  orator's  calls  to  arms. 

That  night  in  Paris,  when  all  the  factions  were  as  one  in  their 
exuberant  patriotism,  it  was  the  hope  of  all,  and  the  expectation  of 
many,  that  the  internal  dissensions  would  pass  with  the  unification  of 
all  against  the  common  enemy;  that  the  miserable  web  woven  in  Vienna 
ever  since  Marie  Antoinette  reached  French  soil  would  now  be  broken; 
that  the  intrigues  between  the  Tuileries  and  the  sickbed  of  the  vener- 
able Kaunitz  would  be  ended,  and  that  the  king  himself  would  now 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Revolution. 

Bordeaux  was  aflame,  citizens  contributing  gold  and  silver.  At  the 
Jacobin  Club  there,  45,000  livres  was  given  by  members  in  two  hours, 
the  crowd  about  the  desk  so  great  that  ushers  passed  down  the  line 
to  receive  money  and  pledges,  while  people  in  the  gallery  overwhelmed 
the  President  with  louis  and  ecus.3 

The  declaration  of  war  certainly  served  to  moderate  somewhat  the 
fears  of  the  more  conservative  element,  who  had  most  to  dread  from 
anarchy  and  the  domination  of  city  mobs.  Hottenger,  the  banker,  writ- 
ing a  correspondent  at  the  time,  thought  the  declaration  of  war  "very 
good  and  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the  nation,"  and  that  it  might 
restore  peace  within  the  country  and  "silence  the  cries  of  the  little  fac- 
tion which  in  the  long  run  would  inevitably  have  led  to  anarchy."  4 

But  nothing  could  have  been  more  distressing  to  the  king  and  queen. 
It  infinitely  increased  the  perils  of  the  secret  negotiations  with  Vienna. 
Should  the  allied  despots  attempt  an  invasion,  their  lives  would  be  at 
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the  mercy  of  an  infuriated  mob,  lashed  to  frenzy  by  reverses  of  the 
patriot  army.  Both  understood  perfectly  that  nothing  was  more  remote 
from  the  thought  of  the  king's  two  brothers  than  the  safeguarding  of 
Louis.  Both  of  these  were  known  to  be  urging  an  immediate  invasion 
regardless  of  the  effect.  Leopold  would  have  insisted  on  postponing  the 
invasion  until  the  king  and  queen  could  be  spirited  out  of  the  country, 
but  he  had  died;  and  Francis  II,  more  infatuated  with  military  glory 
and  much  less  intelligent,  would  not  be  so  considerate  of  the  Austrian 
princess.  And  the  King  of  Prussia  could  not  be  counted  upon  at  all. 

Louis  was  so  frightened  by  the  possibilities  that  loomed  like  specters 
before  him  that  he  secretly  sent  Mallet  Du  Pan,  a  young  journalist,  as 
emissary  to  the  emperor  and  the  Prussian  king  to  beg  them,  if  they 
cared  for  his  safety,  to  suspend  hostilities  and  make  no  move  toward 
France  until,  by  a  conciliatory  manifesto,  they  had  given  France  a 
graceful  line  of  retreat  and  placed  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  hi 
the  keeping  of  the  French.  The  two  monarchs  were  amazed.  This  was 
not  the  view  of  the  Count  de  Provence  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  king's 
own  brothers,  who  were  impatiently  urging  an  immediate  invasion! 

IV 

If  the  king  was  having  trouble  with  his  brothers,  the  patriots  were 
facing  their  problem  in  Robespierre.  Infuriated  by  the  victory  of  the 
Girondins,  the  triumph  of  Brissot  even  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  his 
own  failure  to  carry  more  than  seven  deputies  in  the  Assembly  with  him 
against  the  war,  Robespierre  was  like  the  proverbial  bull  in  a  china 
shop.  His  hatred  of  the  Girondins  had  now  become  an  obsession.  It 
was  pathological.  At  the  moment  when  every  patriot  was  expected  to 
suspend  dissensions  at  least  momentarily  in  support  of  the  common 
cause  and  in  the  face  of  a  common  foe,  he  set  himself  the  task  of  excit- 
ing the  factions  to  internecine  strife,  seeking  through  slimy  insinuations 
to  destroy  faith  in  the  ministry. 

This  course  he  had  pursued  religiously  at  the  Jacobin  Club  for  weeks, 
until  the  climax  came,  five  short  days  before  war  was  declared  on 
April  25,  in  a  disgraceful  scene  at  the  club.  Robespierre  began  it  with 
an  amazing  speech  of  loose  insinuations.  "The  moment  for  unmasking 
traitors  will  soon  arrive,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  desire  to  unmask  them 
today.  The  blow,  when  struck,  must  be  decisive."  There  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  object  of  his  insinuations — the  Girondins.  Brissot  replied, 
shaming  the  society  for  indulging  in  loose  denunciations  when  it  would 
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be  better  to  concentrate  on  the  waging  of  the  war  against  the  common 
foe.  "Denunciations,"  he  said,  "is  the  weapon  of  the  people.  ...  Do 
you  know  who  are  its  bitterest  enemies?  Those  who  prostitute  denun- 
ciation. Treat  with  the  deepest  contempt  him  who  denounces  but  does 
not  prove."  The  disciples  of  Robespierre  interrupted  with  angry  cries 
and  demands  for  the  speaker's  expulsion  from  the  tribune.  "Tribunes," 
said  Brissot,  looking  at  Robespierre,  "are  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
people.  They  flatter  to  enchain  them.  They  spread  suspicion  of  virtue 
which  will  not  debase  itself."  And  Robespierre  blanched.  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  hysterical  as  usual,  made  uncouth  noises  and  shouted  the 
grossest  insults.  The  assembly  had  divided  into  two  hostile  camps 
facing  each  other  as  if  for  battle.  Guadet  and  Robespierre  wished  to 
speak,  and  Lasource,  in  the  chair,  recognized  the  former.  Robespierre, 
presuming  on  his  dictatorship  of  the  society,  actually  ordered  Lasource 
to  refuse  the  tribune  to  the  deputy  from  Bordeaux,  and,  when  ignored, 
rushed  forward  to  shake  Ms  fist  in  the  face  of  the  President,  muttering 
words  drowned  in  the  turmoil.  One  of  the  Robespierrists  threatened 
Guadet  with  assassination,  but  Guadet  was  without  fear.  He  warned 
the  society  against  those  "who  always  have  on  their  lips,  liberty, 
tyranny,  and  conspiracy"— with  a  glance  at  Robespierre.  The  galleries 
roared  like  crazed  animals  in  the  zoo  Bit  feeding  time.  Hats  were  raised 
on  canes  and  shaken  in  the  air.  The  orator,  contemptuous  of  the  tumult, 
described  Robespierre  as  one  "who  invariably  thrusts  his  personal  pride 
in  advance  of  the  public  welfare." 

The  press  now  joined  the  melee.  "Robespierre,"  said  Les  Revolutions 
de  Paris,  "why  is  it  that  this  man,  whom  the  people  bore  in  triumph 
to  his  house  when  he  left  the  Constituent  Assembly,  has  become  a 
problem?  .  .  .  You  have  stirred  up  the  clubs  with  your  language;  the 
incense  burned  in  your  honor  has  intoxicated  you.  The  god  of  patriotism 
has  become  a  man.  .  .  .  Robespierre,  the  patriots  do  not  like  you  to 
present  such  a  spectacle  to  them.  You  are  incorruptible,  true — but 
there  are  better  citizens  than  you;  there  are  those  who  are  as  good 
and  do  not  boast  of  it.  ...  Speak  of  yourself  with  less  egotism."  In 
Le  Patnote  jrangais  of  Brissot,  the  clever  Girey-Dupre,  referring  to 
the  gossip  that  Robespierre  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  civil  list  and  was 
engaged  by  Austria  to  divide  the  patriots,  dismissed  it  as  mere  calumny, 
but  not  without  the  comment  that  several  coincidences  would  give  color 
to  the  suspicion  but  for  the  character  of  the  accused.  Marat,  in  UAmi 
du  peuple,  rushed  to  the  defense  of  Robespierre.  "Suspected  men  always 
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take  umbrage  at  austere  virtue,"  he  wrote.  Hebert,  in  Pbre  Duchesne, 
said  that  "he  who  feels  himself  snotty  blows  his  nose.  Those  who  yap 
so  loudly  against  Robespierre  greatly  resemble  the  Lameths  and  the 
Barnaves."  Camille  Desmoulins,  in  his  Tribune  des  patriotes,  became 
lyrical.  "0  my  dear  Robespierre.  For  three  years  I  have  given  you  that 
name.  I  have  always  placed  your  probity,  your  character,  your  beautiful 
soul  above  everything." 

Within  a  year,  Robespierre  of  the  "beautiful  soul"  was  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  all  these  editors,  friends  and  foes  alike. 

A  day  or  so  later,  Robespierre  was  to  make  good  his  promise  to  "un- 
mask the  traitors."  The  club  room  was  packed  with  his  expectant 
partisans.  But  all  he  unmasked  was  his  supreme  egotism  in  a  speech 
paying  the  most  extravagant  tributes  to  his  own  virtues- 
Many  Jacobins,  peaceful  and  more  patriotic  than  partisan,  were  dis- 
gusted by  the  disgraceful  exhibitions  in  the  club,  and  Prudhomme's 
Revolutions  de  Paris  was  outspoken.  It  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
violent  discussions  at  the  Jacobin,  and  it  ascribed  them  to  Robespierre. 
His  patriotism?  Admitted— but  there  were  others  "still  more  patriotic 
who  do  not  boast  of  it."  It  was  Robespierre's  passion  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  himself  that  had  invited  the  calumnies  which  were  tarnishing 
his  reputation.5 

V 

From  all  this  vulgar  turmoil  Vergniaud  had  held  aloof,  dedicating 
himself  wholly  to  the  war.  Recalling  the  effect  of  his  former  address  to 
the  French  people,  he  was  called  upon  to  prepare  another  to  arouse 
the  fighting  fervor  of  a  gallant  race.  This  was  to  foreshadow  his  great 
speech  against  the  king,  when,  in  enumerating  the  threats  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  wrote  the  ominous  sentence:  "The  King  has  refused  to  sanction 
our  decrees."  The  address  was  intended  primarily  to  put  the  people 
on  their  guard  against  a  possible  counterrevolutionary  movement 

"Beware/7  he  wrote.  "You  are  surrounded  by  snares;  traitors  seek 
to  reduce  you  through  disgust  or  fatigue  to  a  state  of  languor  and 
enervate  your  courage;  and  soon,  perhaps,  they  will  strive  to  lead  you 
astray.  They  seek  to  separate  you  from  us;  they  pursue  a  system  of 
calumny  against  the  National  Assembly,  to  incriminate  the  Revolu- 
tion in  your  eyes.  Beware  of  these  excessive  terrors.  Repulse  indignantly 
these  impostors,  who,  whilst  they  affect  a  hypocritical  zeal  for  the  Con- 
stitution, yet  unceasingly  speak  of  the  monarchy.  The  monarchy  is, 
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then,  the  counterrevolution;  the  monarchy  is  the  nobility.  The  counter- 
revolution— that  is  taxation,  the  feudal  system,  the  Bastille,  chains  and 
executions  to  punish  the  sublime  impulse  of  liberty;  foreign  satellites  in 
the  interior  of  the  state;  bankruptcy  engulfing  with  your  assignat  your 
fortunes  and  the  national  wealth;  the  fury  of  fanatacism;  of  Vengeance, 
Murder,  Rapine,  Conflagration,  Despotism,  and  Slaughter  contending 
in  rivers  of  blood  and  over  heaps  of  the  dead  for  the  mastery  of  your 
unhappy  country." 

And  then,  with  Robespierre's  opposition  in  mind,  his  hope  of  making 
the  war  unpopular  to  serve  his  personal  pride  and  ambition: 

"Hate  war;  it  is  the  greatest  crime  of  mankind,  and  the  most  fearful 
scourge  of  humanity;  but  since  it  is  forced  on  you,  follow  the  course  of 
your  destiny." 

VI 

Meanwhile,  plans  were  being  made  by  the  French  for  an  invasion  of 
the  Netherlands  from  three  points  simultaneously.  Lafayette  was  to 
march  against  Namur,  Biron  against  Mons,  and  Dillon  against  Tournay. 
Narbonne's  glowing  description  of  the  preparedness  of  the  army  and 
the  frontiers  was  at  once  proved  a  figment  of  the  fancy.  The  army  was 
miserably  unequipped  and  without  training  or  discipline.  Instead  of 
advancing  at  once  against  Namur,  Lafayette  wasted  precious  time  or- 
ganizing his  men  at  Givet  and  at  the  camp  of  Rosenne,  moving  about 
the  country  with  a  scant  10,000  men,  while  leaving  the  rest  of  his  forces 
in  France.  He  did  not  take  the  lead  as  expected;  and  when  Biron  easily 
was  routed,  pursued  by  his  men  because  his  dragoons  in  advance  were 
panic-stricken  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  Dillon's  men  also  fled 
in  consternation,  crying  out  that  they  had  been  betrayed,  Lafayette 
was  forced  to  retreat.  Dillon,  shot  by  one  of  his  own  command,  was 
murdered  by  a  mob  in  Lyons. 

The  panic  in  the  army  spread  instantly  to  the  people  and  to  Paris. 
Convinced  that  there  was  treachery  in  the  army  and  the  court,  and 
that  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  infesting  the  nation,  were  enjoying  an 
immunity  no  longer  tolerable,  the  city  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  and 
passions  boiled  over.  In  the  steps  now  taken  by  the  Assembly,  the  king 
was  to  be  dangerously  involved  and  to  set  his  feet  in  the  path  that  led 
directly  and  inevitably  to  the  guillotine.  The  monarch's  conscience  re- 
volted when  a  decree  touching  on  religion  was  placed  before  him  for 
his  approval. 


CHAPTER  IX 


The  tyrondins  and  the  King 


THE  GIRONDIN  MINISTRY  was  to  have  a  scant  three  months,  suffering 
bitter  conflicts  with  the  king  and  with  Dumouriez,  their  unsympathetic 
colleague,  who  did  not  share  their  republican  aspirations.  Madame 
Roland  presided  at  the  splendid  palace  that  housed  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  there  she  surrounded  herself  with  cabinet  ministers  and 
deputies,  and  gave  them  orders.  The  initial  success  of  the  Austrians 
was  momentarily  checked  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  forces,  and  Francis  II 
had  to  call  on  the  King  of  Prussia  for  assistance.  He  immediately  de- 
clared war  on  France,  and  the  two  monarchs  designated  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  as  commander  in  chief  of  their  combined  forces.  But  all 
this  and  the  movement  of  troops  required  time,  and  the  French  patriots 
had  a  breathing  space.  In  circles  of  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  there 
was  open  jubilation,  for  soon,  they  thought,  the  foreign  armies  would 
march  with  little  opposition  into  Paris,  execute  the  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  restore  the  feudalistic  privileges  of  the  nobility  and 
the  old  despotic  powers  of  the  king,  and  turn  Avignon  back  to  the  pope. 
These  aristocrats  and  nobles  were  flocking  back  to  Paris,  apparently 
certain  that  the  artillery  o-f  foreigners  would  soon  put  the  French  people 
in  their  place.  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  American,  rushing  delightedly 
from  one  aristocratic  drawing  room  to  another,  was  recording  in  his 
diary  that  "they  have  letters  from  the  different  armies  which  all  con- 
cur in  stating  that  the  indiscipline  in  the  patriot  army  of  volunteers  is 
complete."1 

The  feeling  of  Vergniaud  at  this  time  appears  in  a  letter  to  Alluaud: 
"You  must  take  better  care  of  yourself  in  order  not  to  give  me  worry 
of  this  sort.  I  have  quite  enough  with  those  related  to  our  political  situa- 
tion. It  is  not,  however,  as  bad  as  our  first  setback  made  it  feared. 
Order  is  reestablished  in  the  armies,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
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foreign  regiments  which  very  probably  may  still  desert,  we  have  reason 
to  expect  everything  from  the  courage  of  our  troops.  Paris  is  flooded 
with  emigre  aristocrats  who  have  returned  and  aristocrats  who  have  left 
their  Departments  to  join  them.  Their  reassembling  has  caused  some 
disquiet." 

Writing  again  in  early  May,  he  already  saw  a  ministerial  crisis. 
"There  may  be  some  changes  in  the  Ministry  soon,"  he  wrote.  "The 
Court  is  a  hotbed  of  continual  intrigues,  and  they  attribute  everything 
to  the  deputation  of  the  Gironde.  It  makes  and  unmakes  at  its  wish 
the  Ministers;  it  despotically  governs  the  empire.  Since  the  decrees  of 
accusation  against  M.  Delessart,  every  day  it  is  attacked  with  some 
libel  in  some  newspaper.  Happily,  with  a  profound  contempt  for  all 
these  calumnies,  one  goes  one's  way,  doing  one's  work  as  well  as  one 
can,  and  trying  to  save  the  ship  of  state  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest."  x 

The  demagogic  press  campaign  against  the  Girondins,  however,  was 
inspired  not  only  from  the  court  but  also  from  the  circles  that  sur- 
rounded Robespierre,  who  found  a  Girondin  ministry  maddening  to  his 
pride  and  prejudicial  to  his  plans. 

At  this  time  Vergniaud  was  doing  all  he  could  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  unreasoning  fanaticism  evoked  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  humanity. 
He  spoke  in  support  of  a  law  for  the  protection  of  prisoners  against 
inhuman  treatment.  The  torture  and  killing  of  prisoners  of  war  now 
rested  solely  on  the  will  or  whim  of  the  general:  he  too,  said  Vergniaud, 
should  be  made  subject  to  the  law  of  humanity.2  When  a  law  was  pro- 
posed providing  action  against  anyone  who,  by  voice  or  pen,  provoked 
to  disorders,  he  submitted  an  amendment  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
"provocation,"  since  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  speech 
were  here  involved.  "At  what  point,"  he  asked,  "will  it  be  necessary  to 
draw  the  line  so  that  a  speech  would  be  merely  the  energetic  expression 
of  a  free  man  and  not  considered  as  license  by  the  enemies  of  liberty?"  3 

But  the  supreme  struggle  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Gironde  revolved 
around  three  decrees  to  protect  the  nation  from  enemies  within  while 
foreign  armies  prepared  for  an  invasion. 

II 

We  shall  take  these  one  by  one,  setting  forth  each  decree,  its  purpose, 
its  reception  by  the  king,  and  the  position  of  Vergniaud.  The  first,  and 
the  least  obnoxious  to  the  court,  was  the  decree  disbanding  the  king's 
Constitutional  Guard.  These  guards,  hostile  to  the  Revolution,  were 
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threatening  the  king's  enemies  with  daggers,  swords,  and  pistols.  They 
filled  the  galleries  of  the  Assembly,  as  we  have  seen,  when  Vergniaud 
made  his  attack  on  Delessart.  In  his  speech  supporting  the  decree  for 
the  disbanding  of  the  Guards,  Vergniaud  cleverly  urged  it,  not  as  an  act 
against  the  monarch,  but  as  something  necessary  to  his  safety.  Describ- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Guards  which  were  disturbing  public  tran- 
quillity, he  attempted  to  show  how  they  were  compromising  the  king's 
safety  by  associating  him  publicly  with  their  treasonable  designs. 

"This  plot  is  formed  against  him,"  he  said.  "In  effect,  what  is  the 
name  unceasingly  evoked,  or  rather  continually  profaned,  in  the  scandal- 
ous orgies  of  which  you  have  been  told?  It  is  the  name  of  the  King. 
What  is  the  name  evoked,  or  which  is  profaned,  in  the  secret  maneu- 
vers employed  to  trouble  tranquillity  and  spread  alarm?  It  is  the  name 
of  the  King.  What  is  the  name  evoked,  after  having  spoken  with  con- 
tempt of  the  Constitution,  when  they  gratify  their  hatred  against  liberty 
and  the  law?  What  is  the  sentiment  of  love  which  they  pretend  to 
place  in  opposition  to  it?  It  is  the  love  of  the  King.  When  they  conspire 
against  the  Constitution,  what  name  do  they  evoke  under  the  pretext 
of  wishing  to  reestablish  calm  and  put  an  end  to  disorders?  It  is  again 
the  name  of  the  King.  It  is  the  authority  of  the  King  which  they  wish 
to  maintain;  it  is  the  enemies  of  royal  authority  they  wish  to  punish. 
Thus,  continually,  on  all  occasions,  everywhere  where  they  conspire, 
in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Coblenz,  they  use  the  King's  name;  from  which 
I  conclude  that  the  conspirators,  who  know  perfectly  well  that  they 
are  arousing  public  indignation  by  their  plots,  seek  audaciously  to 
associate  the  King  with  them  in  some  way,  in  order  that  the  hatred  of 
which  they  are  objects  should  rebound,  if  it  is  possible,  and  extend  to 
him;  in  order  to  excite  movements  of  disquiet,  to  bring  about  a  fermen- 
tation which  could  be  used  as  an  argument  to  give  him  misgivings;  to 
persuade  him  that  his  safety  demands  his  departure,  and  even  to  force 
him,  by  violence,  to  a  step  which  would  be  on  his  part  a  veritable  per- 
jury. And  these  are  the  agitators  whom  I  denounce  to  the  Assembly 
and  against  whom  it  must  display  the  greatest  and  most  just  severity." 

Having  thus,  indirectly,  pointed  the  finger  of  suspicion  at  Louis,  he 
met  the  argument  that  only  the  king  himself  could  disband  the  Guards: 

"But  ...  it  is  a  matter  of  knowing  whether  an  armed  corps  within 
the  state,  becoming  dangerous,  can  be  disbanded  by  the  legislative 
corps  and  the  King  together,"  he  continued.  "M.  Daverhoult  has  sus- 
tained the  negative.  If  the  principle  which  he  advanced  be  true,  it  would 
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follow  that  the  King's  Guard  would  be  more  powerful  than  the  legisla- 
tive corps  and  the  King.  It  would  be  above  the  laws;  it  would  dominate 
the  constituted  authorities;  it  would  be  far  more  powerful  than  the 
janizaries,  than  the  Praetorian  Guards  were  who  surrounded  the  Cali- 
gulas  and  the  Neros,  and  who  disposed  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the 
whim  of  their  angers  and  their  passions.  It  is  necessary,  then,  in  the 
eyes  of  reason,  that  the  King's  Guard,  this  armed  corps,  should  be  in 
dependence. 

"Then  what  is  this  dependence?  If  it  were  a  question  of  judging 
individual  crimes,  it  would  be  for  the  courts  to  consider;  but  when  it  is 
a  question  of  general  crime,  of  the  crime  of  a  corps,  since  it  cannot  be 
sent  to  the  judicial  courts,  what  will  be  the  authority  that  can  repress 
the  crime  and  the  influence  of  the  corps?  It  can  be  no  other  than  the 
legislative  corps  and  the  King,  the  legislative  corps  by  a  decree  and  the 
King  by  his  sanction;  and  in  the  accord  of  these  two  authorities  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity,  to  accuse  one  or  the  other  of  usurpa- 
tion is  to  fail  to  recognize  and  to  insult  all  power."  4 

Louis  gave  his  sanction  to  this  decree  and  himself  ordered  the  dis- 
arming and  disbandment  of  the  corps  on  June  i.  It  is  quite  clear,  from 
what  was  to  follow,  that  he  hoped,  through  this  concession,  to  reconcile 
the  patriots  to  the  vetoing  of  the  other  two  decrees  to  which  he  attached 
the  most  importance. 

Ill 

When  Servan,  Minister  of  War,  and  utterly  subservient  to  Madame 
Roland,  proposed  to  the  National  Assembly  the  establishment  of  a 
camp  of  20,000  armed  men  near  Paris,  drawn  from  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  patriots  of  all  the  Departments  of  France,  he  acted  with- 
out consultation  with  either  the  king  or  the  Council  of  Ministers.  It  was 
urged  that  such  a  body  of  men,  devoted  to  the  National  Assembly,  and 
representing  the  National  Guard  of  the  whole  of  France,  would  tend  to 
discourage  rioting  and  insurrection  by  the  mobs  of  Paris. 

This,  however,  caused  consternation  at  the  Tuileries.  Both  Louis  and 
the  courtiers  thought  they  saw  in  this  the  creation  of  a  force  similar 
to  the  parliamentary  army  of  Cromwell,  which  cleared  the  way  to  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  When  the  decree  was  broached  in  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  Dumouriez  bitterly  denounced  Servan  for  his  failure  to 
consult  the  king;  the  argument  became  so  heated  that  both  men 
placed  their  hands  upon  their  swords,  and  blood  would  have  been  shed 
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but  for  the  presence  of  the  monarch.  Dumouriez  tells  us  in  his  memoirs 
that  Claviere  "proposed  a  perfidious  compromise'7 — that  Servan  should 
retire  his  plan.  The  perfidy,  as  Dumouriez  saw  it,  was  in  the  certainty 
that  the  action  would  be  ascribed  to  Louis,  with  disastrous  results.  He 
denounced  the  decree  as  holding  men  near  Paris  who  should  be  sent  to 
join  the  armies  on  the  frontier.  And  then,  too,  what  of  the  personnel  of 
these  20,000  men?  All,  with  the  possible  exception  of  1,000,  would  be 
Jacobin  extremists. 

Louis,  alarmed,  announced  that  he  would  veto  the  decree.  Dumouriez 
warned  him  that  it  was  then  too  late,  the  decree  was  law,  and  a  refusal 
of  the  sanction  would  rally  all  his  enemies  and  create  suspicion  through- 
out the  nation.  He  urged  the  king  to  give  his  sanction,  with  the  promise 
that  he  would  find  a  way  to  make  the  camp  a  harmless  nullity. 

In  the  end,  Louis  asked  time  for  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  Assembly  and  the  nation  impatiently  awaiting 
his  action,  the  counterrevolutionary  forces  continued  their  bitter  attacks, 
and  members  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  were  enlisted  in  the  fight. 
One  day  a  delegation  appeared  before  the  National  Assembly  to  protest 
against  the  formation  of  the  federated  troops,  on  the  ground  that  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  was  sufficient.  The  protest  was  violent  in  tone 
and  insulting  to  the  Assembly. 

It  was  then  that  Vergniaud  took  the  tribune  the  moment  the  peti- 
tioners had  finished: 

"The  petitioner  has  begun  by  observing  that  he  did  not  demand  the 
report  of  the  decree,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  denounced  the  Minis- 
ter of  War  on  whose  proposition  the  decree  has  been  rendered/'  he  said. 
"That  is  to  say,  he  has  denounced  you  to  yourselves.  You  have  been 
told  that  they  did  not  demand  the  report  of  the  decree,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  have  demanded  of  you  a  decree  of  accusation  against  the 
Minister  for  his  proposition,  confirmed  by  your  decree;  that  is  to  say, 
a  decree  of  accusation  has  been  asked  you  against  yourselves.  You  have 
been  told  that  the  proposition  of  the  Minister,  converted  into  a  motion, 
was  unconstitutional,  which  is  to  say  that  you  have  put  through  an 
unconstitutional  decree,  although  they  do  not  ask  you  formally  to 
revoke  it.  Finally,  they  have  denounced  the  Minister  of  War  as  having, 
by  proposing  this  decree,  calumniated  the  National  Guard  of  Paris. 
This  proposition,  having  been  decreed,  does  it  not  infer  in  other  terms 
that  you  yourselves  have  been  denounced  as  having  calumniated  the 
National  Guard?" 
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Having  pulverized  the  petition,  Vergniaud  now  took  the  offensive: 

"Very  well.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  denounce,  I,  in  my  turn,  denounce 
to  the  National  Assembly,  to  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  to  the  in- 
dignation of  all  good  citizens,  the  one  who,  abusing  the  right  of  peti- 
tion, should  come  to  calumniate,  with  inconceivable  audacity,  the  Minis- 
ter, the  Assembly,  the  National  Guard  itself." 

These  fighting  sentences  were  received  with  tremendous  and  unani- 
mous applause. 

Meanwhile,  the  Assembly  itself  was  waiting  impatiently  for  the  action 
of  the  king. 

IV 

But  of  the  three  decrees  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  state  from 
internal  enemies,  the  most  serious  was  that  which  ordered  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  nonjuring  priests,  since  this  outraged  the  king's  conscience. 
Nothing  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  Vergniaud  than  his  hatred  of  reli- 
gious intolerance,  and  he  could  not  approve  of  any  attempt  to  dictate 
where  the  conscience  was  concerned.  Throughout,  and  until  the  end, 
he  was  to  discriminate  between  priests  who  influenced  the  public  against 
the  Revolution  and  incited  to  rebellion,  and  those  who  performed  their 
religious  functions  and  did  not  take  the  oath  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 
The  former  seminarian  certainly  had  no  prejudice  against  the  priests 
performing  solely  their  religious  functions,  and  his  innate  humanity 
protested  against  persecution.  With  fanatics  like  Couthon  demanding 
that  the  priests  be  deported  to  Guiana,  Vergniaud  warmly  protested 
against  such  cruelty,  and  begged  the  Assembly  not  to  blacken  the  record 
of  the  Revolution  by  brutality.  When,  at  one  of  the  dinners  of  the 
ministers  and  some  deputies  at  Madame  Roland's,  Guadet  proposed 
that  all  the  ministers  sign  an  uncompromising  letter  to  the  king  ordering 
him  to  dismiss  his  confessor  and  substitute  a  constitutional  priest,  Ver- 
gniaud and  Gensonne  joined  Dumouriez  in  opposing  the  proposal.  Ver- 
gniaud declared  it  out  of  place,  and  the  session  was  acrimonious.5  The 
idea  was  then  abandoned,  but  the  next  day  the  papers,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roland  coterie,  attacked  Dumouriez  as  favoring  the 
king's  resistance  to  the  Constitution.  Since  neither  Vergniaud  nor  Gen- 
sonne was  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the  letter  was  conceived  in 
Madame  Roland's  salon. 

Unhappily,  Vergniaud  and  those  like  him,  received  no  cooperation 
from  the  priests  he  sought  to  serve  and  save,  since  their  fanaticism, 
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equaling  that  of  the  most  extreme  Cordeliers  and  Jacobins,  led  them  to 
an  open  preaching  of  rebellion,  to  a  defiant,  flaming  policy  of  treason. 
With  these  zealots  exerting  all  the  influence  of  their  calling  in  the  pul- 
pit, and  even  in  the  confessional,  to  arouse  an  open  rebellion  against 
the  Revolution  at  the  moment  when  the  emigres  and  the  allied  despots 
were  preparing  an  invasion,  the  defense  of  the  nation  demanded  action 
against  all  enemies  within. 

In  his  brilliant  speech  on  Vergniaud  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Paris 
on  the  opening  of  the  conference  of  lawyers  in  1865,  L.  de  Verdiere, 
advocate  of  the  Imperial  Court,  would  have  us  believe  that  the  purpose 
of  the  deportation  order  was  to  raise  the  question  of  sanction  and  to 
prepare  the  case  against  the  king.  This  is  entirely  conjectural,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  case  of  Vergniaud,  whose  reasons  were  clearly  set 
forth.6  To  Vergniaud,  deportation,  humanely  carried  out,  was  not  only 
necessary  to  a  unified  national  front  against  the  enemy  without,  but  in 
the  interest  of  the  priests  themselves.  With  the  invaders  violating  the 
soil  of  France  and  marching  against  the  Revolution,  he  knew  enough 
of  the  unbridled  passions  of  an  infuriated  mob  to  know  that  no  enemy 
within  could  hope  for  safety.  He  wanted  no  massacre  of  the  priests.  In 
late  April,  speaking  on  a  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the 
seditious  activities  of  refractory  priests,  he  made  his  position  clear. 

"It  is  necessary  to  examine  whether,  when  a  nation  is  employing  all 
its  resources  to  fight  its  exterior  enemies,  it  should  keep  in  its  pay 
those  who,  in  the  interior,  are  conspiring  against  it,"  he  said.  "I  would 
ask,  also,  not  that  the  ships  should  be  filled  with  priests,  but  that  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  should  develop  for  us  in  its  report  the  principle 
of  deportation,  so  it  will  be  known  in  what  circumstances  it  is  permitted 
to  a  nation  to  eject  from  its  midst  those  who  remain  there  only  to  harm 
it." 

Here  the  deputies  indicated  their  approval. 

"Fanaticism  has  continued  its  progress,"  he  continued,  "only  be- 
cause repressive  laws  do  not  exist,  since  the  only  one  which  you  have 
has  been  paralyzed  by  the  refusal  of  the  sanction  .  .  .  ;  the  result  of 
this  [is]  that  the  Departments  have  found  themselves  in  the  cruel  neces- 
sity of  either  endangering  public  tranquillity  or  of  violating  the  law. 
...  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  anarchical  confusion;  it  is  time 
to  declare  war  on  your  enemies,  since  they  declare  war  upon  you — and 
to  declare  it  in  the  name  of  the  law." 

At  this  time  one  of  the  extreme  dangers  to  the  nation  was  that  the 
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refractory  priests  were  inciting  to  civil  war,  with  the  foreign  enemy 
drawing  near  the  French  frontier.  After  his  speech  in  April,  Vergniaud 
recurred  to  the  problem  of  the  refractory  priests  in  his  speech  on  the 
taking  of  the  civic  oath. 

"What  is  the  civic  oath?"  he  asked.  "It  is  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws;  from  which  it  follows  that  to  put  in  ques- 
tion whether  one  or  several  members  of  society  can  be  subjected  to 
taking  the  civic  oath  is  to  put  in  question  whether  one  or  several  mem- 
bers of  society  can  refuse  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws." 

Then,  speaking  directly  on  the  antirevolutionary  activities  of  the 
refractory  priests,  he  said: 

"The  priests  speak  in  the  name  of  heaven — it  is  the  confidence  which 
they  inspire  which  rallies  the  people  around  them;  it  is  that  which 
assures  them  a  very  great  influence  over  public  opinion.  But,  from  the 
nature  of  their  sentiments,  this  influence  could  become  fatal;  as,  more- 
over, society  has  the  right  to  take  precautions  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  one  cannot  fail  to  consider  a  measure  of  wisdom  in  the  obligation 
which  it  imposes  on  those  who  thus  dominate  minds  and  hearts  to  pro- 
test the  purity  of  their  intentions  and  to  profess  aloud  their  obedience 
to  the  law.  This  reason,  very  powerful  in  itself,  acquires  far  more  force 
when  a  nation  finds  itself  in  a  state  of  war.  Those  who  within  the  coun- 
try refuse  to  take  the  civil  oath  proclaim  themselves  the  allies  of  the 
foreign  enemies.  The  refusal  of  obedience  to  the  laws  becomes  a  veri- 
table declaration  of  war." 

This  attack,  in  inference  upon  the  king,  was  not  unnoticed. 

But  was  it  said  that  it  troubled  the  conscience  of  the  priests  to  take 
the  oath?  Since  "by  one  of  these  laws  liberty  of  religious  opinion  is 
formally  assured,"  how  could  this  liberty  of  conscience  wound  the  con- 
sciences of  the  priests?  And  was  it  objected  that  these  avowed  enemies 
of  the  state  should  not  be  deprived  of  their  salaries?  "That  would  be 
to  make  a  mockery  of  the  good  citizens  who  exhaust  their  fortunes  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war."  Yes,  "this  justice  is  not  that  which  comes 
from  heaven,  it  is  that  of  the  lair  of  Coblenz."  Was  it  contended  that 
deportation  would  be  too  harsh  and  unjust?  "I  contend  that  to  put 
down  the  religious  troubles  it  is  the  most  just,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  mild,  penalty." 

And  did  he  mean  to  speak  of  honest  fanaticism?  "What  is  fanati- 
cism? It  is  an  excess  of  an  overexcited  reason.  There  are  fanatics  of 
good  faith,  but  they  are  not,  for  that,  less  dangerous  to  society,  because 
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fanaticism  is  the  epidemic  which  spreads  with  the  greatest  rapidity." 
And  deportation  "is  the  penalty  which  best  conciliates  the  pity  which 
you  owe  to  fanaticism  and  the  safety  of  society." 

Did  men  like  Couthon  clamor  for  more  extreme  measures?  "Experi- 
ence of  all  times  proves  that  the  more  martyrs  one  makes,  the  more 
fanatics  one  makes;  fanaticism  holds  a  torch  which  is  fed  by  blood." 

Therefore  he  urged  that  deportation  should  not  be  pronounced  except 
by  the  judgment  of  a  jury;  that  since  proof  would  be  hard  to  find  in 
many  cases,  he  proposed  a  plan  to  encourage  voluntary  migration,  con- 
tinuing the  pensions  of  those  who  emigrate  and  furnish  proof  of  their 
residence  on  foreign  soil. 

"In  other  words,"  he  said,  "you  say  to  them:  'By  your  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  you  prove  that  you  are  their  enemy. 
Nature,  which  has  made  you  free  men,  permits  you  to  leave  and  seek  a 
government  which  is  more  in  accord  with  your  principles;  live  on  an- 
other soil;  you  will  conserve  your  property  upon  ours.  As  soon  as  you 
cease  to  trouble  it  by  your  influence  and  by  the  example  of  your  rebel- 
lion, you  will  be  treated  as  foreigners  owning  property  in  France.' " 

And  where  should  they  be  sent?  Should  it  be  to  some  other  country, 
or  some  Botany  Bay?  He  urged  the  more  humane  choice  of  any  foreign 
country  that  would  receive  them.  They  were  not  to  be  deported  because 
vicious  or  criminal.  "The  men  who  trouble  our  society  are  guilty  only 
off  having  principles  contrary  to  ours,  and  which  may  be  in  conformity 
with  those  of  several  of  the  governments  of  our  neighboring  countries." 
Would  not  Italy  welcome  them  as  persecuted  persons  who  deserve  the 
martyr's  palm?  Yes — introducing  a  lighter  vein — "the  Pope  cannot  see 
in  the  present  which  we  will  make  him  .  .  .  anything  but  a  testimony 
of  our  gratitude." 

Thus  Vergniaud's  position  on  the  priests  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  Mirabeau,  who  wished  to  "de-Catholicize"  France,  or  that  of 
Hebert,  who  wanted  to  "dechristianize"  her.  Had  they  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  discharging  their  religious  functions  remote 
from  politics,  he  would  have  left  them  unmolested  by  the  state;  but 
they  were  inciting  to  insurrection,  to  lawlessness  and  civil  war,  when 
France  was  facing  a  foreign  foe,  "and  they  have  to  go,  that  France 
may  present  a  united  front  to  the  foe." 7 

But  the  king  was  more  religious  than  patriotic,  and  his  conscience 
troubled  him.  Madame  Campan  says  in  her  memoirs  that  his  sufferings 
were  such  that  for  ten  days  he  scarcely  uttered  a  word  even  to  his 
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family,  except  in  playing  cards  with  his  sister,  when  he  had  to  .speak  a 
few  words  necessary  to  the  game.  Here  the  queen  was  more  prone  to 
compromise.  When  the  deportation  decree  came  before  the  Council, 
Louis  declared  that  he  would  never  give  it  his  sanction.  Not  only  the 
Girondin  ministers  urged  his  sanction,  but  Dumouriez  exerted  himself 
to  that  end.  "Sire,"  he  said,  "you  have  approved  the  decree  on  the  oath 
of  the  priests.  It  was  to  that  that  you  should  have  applied  your  veto." 
And  then,  too,  he  urged  that  the  decree  was  not  so  bad  as  it  seemed. 
"It  is  the  only  security  of  the  priests  who  do  not  take  the  oath,  against 
the  fury  of  persecution,"  he  said.  "Far  from  saving  them  by  your  veto, 
you  take  from  them  the  succor  of  the  law;  you  expose  them  to  be 
massacred,  and  the  French  people  to  be  their  butchers." 
Momentarily,  the  king  was  shaken,  but  he  asked  time  to  consider. 

V 

He  had  but  little  time  to  consider.  His  refusal  to  sanction  the  decrees 
was  calling  down  upon  him  the  imprecations  of  the  clubs,  and  there 
was  ominous  growling  in  the  streets.  Hebert  was  making  it  the  pre- 
text for  the  most  provocative  attacks  upon  the  queen,  addressing  her 
in  his  paper  as  "Madame  Veto."  "Learn,  Madame  Veto,  that  more 
pikes  than  ever  are  being  forged,"  he  said.  "Remember  the  day  of  the 
6th  of  October.  If  the  nation  has  pardoned  you  so  many  times,  its 
patience  is  at  an  end.  We  know  you  are  the  one  and  only  cause  of  the 
evils  from  which  we  suffer.  Without  you,  we  would  be  in  abundance. 
.  .  .  One  or  two  vetoes  more  and  you  will  learn  whether  this  people 
is  as  stupid  as  you  think  it."8  Soon  he  was  charging  the  "Austrian 
bitch"  with  trying  to  buy  him  through  the  civil  list.  Newsboys — mostly 
men  who  had  been  told  what  to  shout — were  crying,  "Great  anger  of 
P£re  Duchesne  against  Madame  Veto,  who  has  offered  him  a  pension 
on  the  civil  list  to  lull  and  deceive  the  people  in  order  to  reestablish  the 
nobility  and  bring  back  the  old  regime." 8  Since  efforts  were  being  made 
with  money  from  the  civil  list  to  seduce  the  popular  press,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Hebert  was  approached;  but  when  he  flung  the  words 
"Austrian  bitch"  at  Marie  Antoinette,  Garat  was  shocked.  Hebert  was 
ordered  before  the  police  tribunal,  and  his  instant  release  implies  the 
general  indignation  because  of  the  vetoes. 
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VI 

Meanwhile,  the  honeymoon  of  Dumouriez  and  the  Girondin  minis- 
ters had  soured,  and  grave  dissensions  developed  in  the  Council. 
Dumouriez  had  made  his  acceptance  of  the  portfolio  conditional  on  a 
secret  fund  of  6,000,000  livres  for  confidential  work  in  his  department, 
with  no  accounting  to  anyone  but  the  king.  Roland  and  his  associates, 
doubting  Dumouriez's  real  loyalty  to  the  Revolution,  became  uneasy 
lest  the  money  be  used  to  crush  it,  and  Guadet  demanded  an  account- 
ing in  the  Assembly,  resulting  in  a  decree.  Dumouriez  instantly  resigned, 
and  his  friend  Lacoste  went  with  him.  Going  to  his  home,  Dumouriez 
found  a  hundred  deputies,  many  unknown  to  him,  who  had  gone  to 
protest  and  to  express  their  sympathy.  In  addition  to  deputies  who 
had  voted  the  decree,  he  found  Petion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  in  the 
throng,  and,  most  astonishing  of  all,  the  three  Roland  ministers.  He  was 
to  conclude,  rightly  or  not,  that  the  ministers  had  become  alarmed  lest 
the  king  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  Council.  He  was  assured  that  he  would  not  be  asked  for  an  account- 
ing, that  Guadet  would  withdraw  his  motion,  and  the  Assembly  rescind 
its  decree.  With  this  assurance,  he  remained.  But  this  incident  intensi- 
fied the  bitterness  of  the  feud. 

The  climax  was  planned  in  the  boudoir  of  Madame  Roland.  At  this 
time,  impatient  for  the  republic,  infuriated  by  the  procrastination  of 
the  king  on  the  issues  of  the  camp  of  20,000  men  and  the  deportation 
decree,  she  boldly,  even  arrogantly,  brushed  her  husband  aside,  along 
with  the  Girondin  ministers,  to  assume  command.  In  Dumouriez  she 
saw  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution  disguised  as  a  patriot,  and  she  had 
annoyed  him  with  pin  pricks  from  the  beginning,  quarreling  with  him 
because  he  had  given  an  important  place  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  a  man 
more  handsome  and  elegant  than  revolutionary,  and  inspiring  the 
demand  upon  him  for  an  accounting  of  the  secret  funds. 

But  now  even  Dumouriez  was  momentarily  forgotten,  and  Madame 
turned  her  accusing  eyes  upon  the  king.  The  two  decrees  awaiting  his 
sanction  were  designed  as  a  protection  against  enemies  within,  and 
Louis  had  declared  that  he  would  refuse  his  sanction.  Under  the  unani- 
mous pressure  of  his  ministers  he  had  asked  for  time.  Day  after  day  in^ 
the  Council  he  had  continued  this  policy  of  procrastination.  The  As- 
sembly and  the  ministry  itself  were  being  disregarded;  and  day  by 
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day,  with  increasing  vehemence  and  indignation,  but  without  effect,  the 
ministers  were  pressing  Louis  to  sanction  the  decree. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Madame  proposed,  in  one  of  the  con- 
claves in  her  boudoir,  that  all  the  ministers  should  sign  a  letter  to  the 
monarch  reiterating,  with  emphasis,  all  they  had  said  to  him  in  coun- 
cil, and  demanding  his  sanction,  with  the  threat  of  their  resignations 
if  he  refused.  When  disputes  arose  about  the  phrasing  of  the  letter, 
Madame  Roland,  who  "sometimes  bit  [her]  lips"  with  exasperation 
over  the  vacillations  of  the  men,  brushed  them  all  aside  and  wrote  the 
letter  herself.  With  evident  pride,  she  proclaims  this  as  the  truth  in 
her  memoirs. 

On  June  10,  Roland  appeared  at  the  Council  with  this  letter  in  his 
pocket,  with  the  intention  of  reading  it  to  his  colleagues  and  then  pre- 
senting it  to  the  king.  But  when  the  decrees  came  up  for  discussion, 
Louis  cut  the  meeting  short  with  the  request  that  at  the  next  meeting 
each  minister  submit  his  opinion  in  writing.  Again  delay.  It  was  too 
much  for  Madame  Roland;  and  so  it  occurred  that  Roland,  in  his 
sternest,  most  pedantic  manner,  read  his  wife's  composition  to  Louis 
in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues.  It  was  in  the  tone  of  a  lecture,  arro- 
gant, demanding,  comparable  to  the  lashing  of  a  dull  and  recalcitrant 
schoolboy  by  an  indignant  schoolmistress.  It  closed  with  the  threat 
of  resignation  and  a  public  proclamation  of  the  reason.  Louis,  who  had 
never  heard  such  language  addressed  to  him,  listened  with  astonishment 
and  in  silent  fury.  "Give  unquestionable  proofs  of  your  sincerity,"  the 
letter  demanded.  "For  instance,  two  important  decrees  have  been 
passed,  both  deeply  important  for  the  security  of  the  state,  and  the 
delay  of  your  sanction  excites  distrust.  .  .  .  Deposed  priests  are 
agitating  the  provinces;  ratify  the  measures  requisite  to  put  down  their 
fanaticism.  Paris  is  uneasy  as  to  its  security;  sanction  the  measure 
which  summons  a  camp  of  citizens  beneath  its  walls.  Still  more  delays, 
and  you  will  be  considered  as  a  conspirator  and  an  accomplice." 

Dumouriez  recalls  in  his  memoirs  that  the  king  coldly  replied  that 
since  the  letter  had  been  sent  to  him  three  days  before,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  read  it  in  the  Council.  Madame  Roland,  however,  insists  in 
her  memoirs  that  the  monarch  first  heard  and  saw  the  letter  on  this 
occasion. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  Madame  Roland,  Dumouriez  for  three  days 
had  been  seeing  Marie  Antoinette  secretly.  The  morning  after  the 
reading  of  the  letter,  which  Vergniaud  could  not  have  approved,  Du- 
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mouriez  was  summoned  to  the  king  and  queen.  The  queen  was  boiling 
with  indignation.  "Do  you  believe,"  she  asked  Dumouriez,  "that  the 
king  must  support  any  longer  the  threats  and  insolence  of  Roland  and 
the  deceit  of  Claviere  and  Servan?"  Replying  in  the  negative,  Dumouriez 
urged  that  the  monarch  dismiss  the  entire  ministry;  and  when  Louis 
replied  that  he  wished  to  retain  Dumouriez  and  Lacoste  in  his  service, 
he  was  warned  that  this  would  be  dangerous,  since  Dumouriez  already 
had  the  enmity  of  the  factions,  and  this  would  give  color  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Jacobins  and  Girondins  that  he  was  an  aristocrat  and 
conspirator.  When  the  king  insisted,  Dumouriez  conditionally  agreed 
to  accept  the  Ministry  of  War. 

The  condition  was  that  on  the  day  Louis  announced  the  new  minis- 
try, he  would  sanction  the  decrees  about  the  camp  and  the  priests. 
Louis  instantly  replied  that  he  could  not  possibly  agree,  and  Marie 
Antoinette  protested  bitterly  against  the  condition.  But  Dumouriez 
was  obdurate.  He  warned  the  queen  that  her  life,  her  crown,  her  chil- 
dren were  at  stake,  and  that  a  veto  of  the  decrees,  demanded  by  the 
public,  on  the  day  the  Girondin  ministers  were  dismissed  would  make 
them  seem  victims  of  their  patriotism,  and  that  the  end  would  be 
tragic.  At  any  rate,  Dumouriez  would  not  remain  in  the  Council  unless 
Louis  gave  his  sanction  to  the  decree. 

This  so  infuriated  Louis  that  Dumouriez  turned  to  leave  when  the 
queen  took  charge  and  called  him  back.  She  was  mostly  concerned  over 
the  camp  of  20,000  "brigands,"  who  would  assassinate  the  king.  Du- 
mouriez reminded  her  that  the  executive  power  would  determine  the 
location  of  the  camp  and  that  he  would  undertake  to  assure  her  that 
it  would  be  located  at  Soissons  and  would  be  under  the  command  of  a 
dependable  general.  With  this  understanding,  Louis  agreed  to  sanction 
the  decree  establishing  the  camp,  provided  Dumouriez  took  the  Minis- 
try of  War. 

But  when  Dumouriez  asked  about  the  deportation  decree,  Louis  said 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  "But,  Sire,  you  yourself  have  made 
it  necessary  for  you  to  sanction  it  by  approving  the  first"  (the  Civil 
Oath),  said  Dumouriez.  "If  you  do  not  approve  this  decree,  this  second 
mistake  will  be  much  greater  .  .  .  for  you  place  the  dagger  at  the 
throat  of  these  unfortunate  priests."  Marie  Antoinette  then  urged  the 
sanction,  and  when  Dumouriez  declared  that  his  acceptance  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  depended  on  it,  Louis  reluctantly  consented,  with 
every  indication  of  repugnance. 

That  evening,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  tbe  three  Girpudiii 
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ters,  more  insistent  than  ever,  again  threatened  to  resign  and  give  their 
reasons,  and  Louis  indignantly  broke  up  the  meeting. 

Meanwhile,  ready  for  the  issue,  the  Girondin  ministers  had  been 
meeting  at  Roland's,  and  the  decision  had  been  reached,  according  to 
Madame  Roland,  to  resign  without  awaiting  the  dismissal  they  ex- 
pected. Roland,  or  rather  Madame  Roland,  would  prepare  the  letter 
of  resignation.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  to  call  on  Louis  in  a  body  for  a 
final  conference.  They  were  waiting  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine  with 
this  intent  when  Lacoste  returned  from  the  Tuileries  with  letters  of 
dismissal. 

The  ousted  ministers  went  immediately  to  the  Assembly  to  announce 
their  dismissal,  and  Roland  read  the  letter  his  wife  had  prepared,  which 
made  it  clear  that  they  had  urged  Louis  to  sanction  the  two  decrees 
and  had  been  dismissed  in  consequence.  The  letter  was  passionately 
applauded;  the  Assembly  adhered,  and  ordered  its  printing  and  distri- 
bution to  all  the  departments  of  France.  The  issue  was  made. 

VII 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  Vergniaud  was  involved  in  the  strategy  of 
the  Roland  ministers  is  not  clear.  He  agreed  wholly  with  them  and 
Dumouriez  on  the  necessity  of  the  royal  sanction,  but  it  is  improbable 
that  he  could  have  approved  the  insulting  tone  of  Madame  Roland's 
letter.  He  would  have  phrased  it  differently.  On  June  17,  when  Servan 
had  presented  his  resignation,  after  having  been  flagrantly  insulted  by 
the  king,  Vergniaud  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  a  decree  expressing  the 
regret  of  the  nation  and  its  approval  of  his  course. 

"M.  Servan  had  proposed  a  project  which  tended  to  keep  down 
internal  enemies  and  at  the  same  time  guarantee  us,  in  case  of  such  an 
event,  against  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies,"  he  said.  "This  project 
has  been  calumniated  even  after  you  had  adopted  it  by  decree;  it  has 
been  pretended  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  National  Guard.  Libels, 
-spread  with  profusion,  represented  the  National  Guard  of  the  Depart- 
ments, who  are  called  upon  to  form  a  camp  a  few  leagues  from  the 
capital,  as  a  band  of  brigands.  The  King  was  taken  by  surprise  and 
deceived  by  perfidious  maneuvers.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  M.  Servan,  which  is  also  a  downfall  of  all 
friends  of  the  public  welfare.  As  you  no  doubt  do  not  wish  to  let  them 
enjoy  the  momentary  triumph  which  they  have  just  carried  off;  as 
ihey  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  citizens  of  Paris  to  a  point  where 
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some  of  them  have  shown  repugnance  to  fraternize  with  their  brothers 
of  other  Departments;  as  they  have  carried  wickedness  so  far  as  to 
employ  such  infamous  measures,  you  must  recompense  the  Minister 
who  had  the  courage  to  brave  the  cries  of  malice  for  the  public  welfare. 
You  must  distinguish  his  public  conduct  and  the  affairs  and  funds  of 
his  administration,  and  I  would  dare  to  say  that  you  would  render 
yourselves  the  accomplices  of  these  odious  intrigues  if  you  did  not 
testify  to  him  your  regret  at  seeing  him  the  victim  of  these  abominable 
plots." 

The  decree  was  adopted.  Vergniaud's  few  words  dealt  a  more  deadly 
blow  at  Louis  than  if  he  had  specifically  denounced  him.  No  one  knew 
better  than  he  that  the  king's  refusal  to  sanction  the  decrees  was  inde- 
pendent of  any  outside  intrigue.  It  was  the  form  of  attack  which  was 
to  reach  its  climax  in  the  historic  speech  of  July  3. 

VIII 

Meanwhile,  Lafayette  had  had  the  temerity  to  address  a  letter  of  re- 
buke and  admonition  to  the  National  Assembly.  His  popularity  with 
the  mass  had  then  dwindled  to  zero.  No  one  longer  doubted  that  he 
was  devoted  primarily  to  the  monarchy.  With  the  army,  and  remote 
from  the  feeling  in  Paris,  he  had  miscalculated  his  position.  It  was 
when  the  extreme  Right  proposed  printing  the  letter  and  sending  it  to 
the  departments  that  Vergniaud  spoke  again  on  the  same  day.  Again, 
in  attacking,  he  refrained  from  the  personal  abuse  many  were  heaping 
on  Lafayette.  That  his  compliments  to  Lafayette  were  not  without 
some  irony  we  may  well  believe.  Vergniaud  attacked  him  on  his  pro- 
cedure. He  said: 

"I  believe  it  is  important  to  the  Constitution — so  dear  to  M.  Lafa- 
yette— and  to  that  liberty  which  until  now  he  had  defended  with  suc- 
cess to  distinguish  between  the  petitions  or  advice  which  can  be 
addressed  to  the  National  Assembly  by  simple  citizens,  and  those 
which  would  be  addressed  to  the  National  Assembly  by  a  General  in 
the  Army." 

The  Right  remained  silent  while  the  others  cheered. 

"When  a  simple  citizen  addresses  a  petition  to  you,  or  offers  you 
advice,  you  must  hear  him;  but  when  a  General  .  .  .  wishes  to  give 
you  advice  and  make  representations  to  you,  I  sustain  that  he  cannot 
do  so  except  through  the  Minister." 

Here  there  were  indignant  murmurs  from  the  monarchists. 
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"I  ask  you,  what  is  the  advice  of  a  General  of  the  Army  if  these  are 
not  the  laws?7' 

The  answer  was  so  inevitable  that  this  sentence  was  the  more 
deadly,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  friends  of  the  king  were  drowned  by 
the  applause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Assembly  and  the  galleries. 

"I  do  not  accuse  here  the  intentions  of  Lafayette.  I  believe  them 
pure;  but  I  also  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  defend  the  purity  of 
principles  even  against  the  Generals  in  whom  we  have  the  greatest 
confidence." 

He  therefore  asked  that  it  be  declared  improper  to  deliberate  upon 
the  proposition  of  sending  Lafayette's  letter  to  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments. A  war  was  in  progress;  Lafayette  was  in  command  of  an  army 
near  the  frontier;  it  might  have  been  dangerous  at  this  juncture  to 
have  denounced  him.  But  just  as  Vergniaud  was  against  the  restoration 
of  the  old  regime  by  the  coalition  of  outside  despots,  just  as  he  was 
against  the  domination  of  mobs  intent  on  establishing  a  dictatorship  of 
a  demagogue,  so  he  was  against  a  military  coup  d'&at  and  government 
by  the  sword.  We  shall  find  Lafayette  ready,  and  even  eager,  to  turn 
his  guns  against  the  national  representation  in  the  Assembly  and  to 
employ  armed  forces  against  the  Revolution  within  a  few  days. 

IX 

In  the  selection  of  a  new  ministry,  Louis  consulted  Dumouriez,  who 
made  recommendations.  Mourgues  de  Montpellier,  a  former  member 
of  the  Feuillants  and  a  pronounced  reactionary,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Roland.  For  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dumouriez  suggested 
Emanuel  de  Maulde,  a  moderate  Jacobin,  but  Louis  preferred  Naillac, 
a  career  diplomat,  who  was  entirely  neutral.  The  Ministry  of  War 
finally  went  to  the  discredited  party  of  Lafayette.  So  general  was  the 
feeling  that  this  ministry  was  foredoomed,  that  when  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  was  offered  to  Vergennes,  the  nephew  of  the  great  Foreign 
Minister,  he  wept  as  he  declined. 

The  new  government  was  mediocre  and  without  the  slightest  popular 
appeal.  Dumouriez  alone  was  brilliant  and  competent,  and  he  was  to 
retire  within  four  days  on  finding  that  Louis's  promise  to  sanction  the 
two  decrees  was  partly  withdrawn.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council, 
the  king  announced  his  willingness  to  sanction  the  decree  providing 
for  the  camp,  but  he  also  made  known  his  determination  to  refuse  his 
sanction  to  the  deportation  of  the  rebel  priests.  Even  the  Rightist 
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ministers  urged  him  to  reconsider.  He  stubbornly  refused.  He  had  con- 
sulted some  ecclesiastics  and  he  admitted  that  even  they  had  agreed 
with  Dumouriez,  but  he  was  unmoved.  In  a  final  conference  Dumouriez 
again  earnestly  begged  him  not  to  veto  the  decree.  Louis  seemed 
harassed,  careworn,  sick. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  any  more  about  it,"  he  said.  "My  decision  is 
taken." 

Dumouriez  then  told  him  frankly  that  he  was  wrecking  the  throne 
and  the  country,  and  that  he  would  see  him  no  more.  He  would  go  to 
the  army  and  do  what  he  could  for  the  national  defense.  "You  believe," 
he  said,  "that  you  are  saving  religion,  and  you  are  destroying  it.  The 
priests  will  be  massacred,  and  your  crown  will  be  taken  from  you." 

On  June  19,  Louis  took  the  plunge  and  vetoed  both  decrees.  While 
this  was  not  unexpected,  the  reaction  in  Paris  was  violent.  Jacobins 
and  Girondins  forgot  their  differences  to  vie  with  each  other  in  denun- 
ciation. The  national  will  had  been  set  aside.  The  Assembly  could  do 
no  more.  The  political  leaders  of  the  Revolution  had  done  all  they 
could.  The  king  now  faced  the  people,  and  the  people  were  enraged. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  march  on  the  Tuileries. 


CHAPTER  X 
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DESPITE  Robespierre's  bitter  antipathy  for  the  Girondins,  the  curt,  in- 
sulting dismissal  of  their  ministers  momentarily  promised  a  reconcilia- 
tion. He  went  to  the  Jacobins  with  the  intention  of  effecting  it,  provided 
the  Girondins  promised  not  to  convert  the  Legislative  Assembly  into 
a  Constituent  Assembly  to  revise  the  Constitution.  Mathiez  suggests 
that  Robespierre  preferred  new  elections  under  the  existing  Constitu- 
tion. This  would  provide  him  with  a  seat.1  At  first  the  prospect  of  a 
real  unification  of  all  revolutionary  forces  seemed  bright,  when  Jacobins 
and  Girondins  formed  a  parliamentary  group  that  met  near  the  Riding 
School  and  was  known  as  La  Reunion.2 

On  the  dismissal  of  the  Girondin  ministers,  Roland  returned  to  the 
dark,  simple  lodgings  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe,  whither  the  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  Madame  Roland  flocked  as  before,  to  declaim,  to  plan  and 
plot.  The  magnificence  of  the  palace,  whence  she  had  been  evicted  on 
orders  of  the  king,  was  not  missed  by  this  ardent  republican  who  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  idealism  and  dreams.  But  the  dismissal  of  Roland 
and  her  friends  she  bitterly  resented,  and  we  may  be  sure  she  was 
ready  for  any  action  that  could  restore  Roland  to  power.  If  she  did  not 
have  complete  faith  in  Roland's  competence,  her  self-confidence  knew 
no  limits,  and,  with  Roland  restored,  she  would  become  again  the  head 
of  the  government.  The  king's  veto  of  the  decrees,  following  the  dis- 
missal of  the  ministers  of  the  popular  party,  she  accepted  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Revolution.  That,  she  knew,  called  again  for 
the  rallying  of  the  people  and  a  demonstration  of  their  power  that 
would  impress  the  court.  There  was  a  spontaneous  resentment  in  the 
streets;  the  newspapers  rumbled  and  roared  against  the  king,  demand- 
ing his  deposition;  and  the  women  of  the  market,  who  had  played 
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their  part  in  the  march  on  Versailles,  chuckled  over  the  new  edition 
of  La  Vie  scandaleuse  de  Marie  Antoinette,  with  which  the  town  was 
flooded. 

The  march  of  the  masses  on  the  Tuileries  was  speedily  prepared.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Madame  Roland  approved  of  any  movement  that 
might  force  the  restoration  of  her  husband,  and  that  Barbaroux,  Louvet, 
and  her  other  disciples  were  prepared  to  smile  on  the  marching  thou- 
sands. Vergniaud  certainly  was  not  among  the  initiators  of  the  drama 
of  June  20.  Michelet  insists  that  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
people.  The  king  had  acted  against  the  popular  will;  he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  counterrevolutionary  courtiers  about  the  court;  he  was 
entitled  to  know  the  real  feeling  of  his  subjects.  Therefore  they  would 
go  en  masse  to  petition,  as  in  other  days.  In  the  traditions  of  the  mon- 
archy it  had  not  been  unusual  for  the  people  to  have  contacts  with  the 
king.  Very  well,  the  people  would  exercise  their  right  of  petition,  and 
nothing  more.  Even  so,  a  mass  movement  so  impressive  had  some  direc- 
tion, and  it  may  be  assumed  that  Petion,  the  mayor,  had  foreknowledge 
of  the  plan  and,  at  least  by  silence,  gave  consent. 

Lamartine  makes  Hanriot,  Sillery,  Louvet,  Laclos,  and  Barbaroux 
the  instigators  of  the  June  march  on  the  palace.  He  describes  a  meet- 
ing in  an  isolated  house  at  Charenton  one  night,  with  the  conspirators 
all  present,  and  with  Danton  presiding  and  dictating  the  purpose,  with 
Santerre  explaining  the  means,  "and  Marat  the  atrocious  energy." 
Camille  Desmoulins  was  entrusted  with  the  creation  of  the  cynical 
gayety  of  the  movement.  Danton  is  described  as  standing  over  a  map  of 
Paris  on  the  table,  pointing  out  the  meeting  places  of  the  gatherings  of 
the  people  and  the  line  of  march.3  If  this  information  is  correct,  Daaton 
was  the  leader.  But  Louis  Blanc  says  that  the  Administrator  of  Police 
claimed  to  know  on  good  authority  that  the  conspiracy  was  being 
organized  in  the  house  of  Madame  Roland,  and  that  Roland,  Claviere, 
Gensonne,  Guadet,  and  Brissot  sat  in  on  the  drawing  of  the  plans.  Pre- 
sumably their  purpose  was  to  bring  the  pressure  of  popular  opinion  to 
bear  on  Louis  to  force  the  reinstatement  of  the  Roland  ministry.4  Louis 
Blanc  insists  that  Danton  had  no  part;  that  his  disciple  Camille  Des- 
moulins, together  with  his  young  wife  Lucile,  stayed  at  home;  that 
Robespierre  was  afraid  the  demonstration  might  not  react  in  his  favor, 
and  that  even  Marat  was  silent.  Madelin,  biographer  of  Danton,  agrees 
with  Louis  Blanc  that  Danton  had  no  part.5  It  is  clear  that  there  was  no 
secret  about  the  intention  to  hold  a  demonstration,  since  Morris  wrote 
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in  his  diary  the  day  before:  "There  is  to  be  a  sort  of  Riot  tomorrow 
about  fixing  a  Maypole  before  the  chateau."  6 

While  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  demonstrators  was  merely  to  plant 
the  tree  of  liberty  on  the  terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  and  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  Assembly  and  the  king,  there  were  preliminary  incidents 
that,  to  the  cautious,  should  have  given  warning  of  the  potential  danger. 
Four  days  before,  the  request  for  permission  for  the  robust  revolution- 
ists of  Saint-Antoine  to  go  armed  to  present  their  petition  to  the  king 
had  been  presented  to  the  Counsel-General  of  the  Commune,  and  the 
Directorate  of  the  Department  of  Paris  had  taken  a  stand  against 
armed  gatherings  and  had  ordered  the  commanding  general  and  the 
mayor  to  use  whatever  measures  necessary  to  disperse  armed  mobs. 
Louis  Blanc  claims  that  even  Chabot  proposed  that  the  petitioners 
should  not  go  armed,  but  that  Girondin  emissaries  mingled  in  the  Sec- 
tions, arousing  the  fury  of  the  people.  Guadet  later  was  to  charge  that 
the  order  of  the  department  prohibiting  the  bearing  of  arms  was  not 
posted  on  the  walls  until  the  march  had  begun. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2oth,  a  Rightist  deputy  an- 
nounced to  the  Assembly  the  advance  of  an  "armed  mob."  However, 
the  general  aspect  of  the  crowd  gave  no  indications  of  violence.  The 
marchers  were  good-natured  and  gay,  many  looking  forward  with  inter- 
est and  pleasure  to  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  king  and  queen.  Louis 
Blanc  denies  that  in  the  initial  stages  the  marching  men  and  women 
bore  the  frightening  character  so  many  historians  have  ascribed  to 
them.  "There  were  no  insulting  reproaches,"  he  says,  "no  terrible 
sarcasms,  no  shouts  between  pauses  of  fierce  silence.  They  marched 
gaily."  7  As  late  as  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  Petion  reported  that 
the  petitioners  were  orderly,  moving  in  friendly  fashion  within  the  law, 
with  property  respected,  and  with  no  complaints.  But  Roederer,  the 
Procurator-Syndic  of  the  department,  reported  to  the  Assembly  that 
armed  men  were  gathering  in  violation  of  the  law.  He  said  that  the  pre- 
text was  to  bring  to  the  Assembly  an  expression  of  zeal  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  tennis  court,  but  he  hoped  the 
deputies  would  not  permit  an  address  to  the  king  with  a  show  of  force. 
Meanwhile,  the  near  approach  of  the  throng  was  announced  to  the  As- 
sembly by  its  shouts  and  singing,  and  a  Rightist  deputy  proposed  that 
the  Assembly  refuse  the  armed  petitioners  access  to  their  hall. 

Madame  Jullien,  an  ardent  Jacobin,  who  often  entertained  Robes- 
pierre at  her  table,  looking  down  from  the  galleries,  describes  the  scene 
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culminating  in  the  appearance  of  Vergniaud  in  the  tribune.  "Vergniaud 
mounts  the  tribune,"  she  says.  "All  hearts  follow  him.  He  gives  with 
moderation  the  reasons  for  receiving  the  people,  although  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  seem  against  it.  He  does  not  touch  the  great  chords, 
and  does  not  need  to  do  so,  to  persuade.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  in  this  one,  different  envoys  of  the  Sections  or  battalions  have 
been  received.  What  motives  could  be  given  to  these  for  an  unjust  and 
cruel  refusal?  The  number  of  armed  citizens  was  about  30,000.  The 
infamous  Dumolard  mounted  the  tribune  with  the  rage  of  a  Catiline. 
After  having  invoked  the  Constitution,  he  said  it  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy all  the  rigor  of  the  law  to  prevent  the  admission  of  this  multitude. 
The  fury  of  the  minority,  the  indignation  of  the  majority,  produced  a 
tumult  which  obliged  the  President  to  put  on  his  hat.  Vergniaud  reap- 
peared in  the  tribune.  He  again  advanced  his  arguments;  he  redoubled 
the  hope  and  admiration  of  those  who  heard  him  in  the  most  profound 
silence."  s  But  this  does  not  do  justice  to  the  orator. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  distasteful  to  Vergniaud  than  peti- 
tioners spewing  threats  and  shaking  sabers.  But  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly had  created  a  bad  precedent  in  receiving  armed  men. 

"We  should  have  done  better,"  he  said,  "never  to  have  received 
armed  men  here,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  never  given  such  an  example  of  it;  for  ii  today's  patriotism  leads 
good  citizens  here,  tomorrow  the  aristocracy  might  lead  here  the  jani- 
zaries. The  sanctuary  of  the  law  must  be  opened  only  to  legislators  and 
peaceful  citizens.  The  machinery  of  force  must  never  bring  its  influence 
here.  In  permitting  it,  we  are  deviating  from  principles,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take into  which  we  ourselves  have  fallen  that  we  have  provoked  that 
of  the  people.  How  can  we  be  astonished  that  this  assembly  of  armed 
men  asks  to  parade  through  this  hall  when  we  have  already  admitted 
several  Sections,  and  no  later  than  yesterday  we  permitted  it  to  a 
battalion." 

But,  he  said,  the  situation  they  now  faced  was  critical.  The  condi- 
tions were  changed.  Hitherto,  silence  "of  the  organs  of  the  law"  had 
seemingly  authorized  these  introductions  of  armed  petitioners  into  the 
Assembly,  "but  here  there  exists  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  people." 

What  then  should  be  done?  Because  usage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
petitioners,  he  thought  it  "improper  and  imprudent"  to  refuse  them 
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access  to  the  hall,  since  it  would  be  offering  an  insult  to  the  citizens  who 
at  this  moment  asked  to  present  their  homage. 

But  would  they  go  also  with  arms  in  their  hands  with  their  petition 
to  the  king?  He  did  not  think  the  petitioners  would  expect  to  appear 
thus  before  the  king's  presence.  But  he  said: 

"I  think  they  will  act  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  that  they  will  go 
to  him  without  weapons  and  as  simple  petitioners.  For  the  rest,  if  it  be 
believed  up  to  the  moment  of  the  dispersal  of  this  Assembly  that  some 
danger  exists,  you  must  share  it,  and  I  demand  that  you  send  sixty 
commissioners  to  the  King/' 

The  appearance  of  the  mob  at  this  moment  prevented  action  on 
Vergniaud's  motion,  which  was  not,  in  consequence,  decreed.  With  the 
petitioners  now  at  the  doors  asking  admission,  Vergniaud,  in  proposing 
their  admittance,  clearly  gave  his  reason: 

"I  also  think  that  the  Constitution  must  be  established  on  unshak- 
able foundations;  but  I  know  that  if  the  people  have  deviated  from  the 
law  on  this  occasion,  it  is  because  the  Constituent  Assembly  and  the 
present  Legislative  Assembly  have  deviated  from  it  by  formally  tolerat- 
ing that  the  citizens  should  present  their  homage  to  the  legislative  corps 
by  the  parading  through  the  room  of  its  sessions." 

And  the  result,  if  the  privilege  were  refused? 

"I  know  that  if  you  adopt  the  proposition  of  M.  Dumolard,  which 
enjoins  on  the  Department  of  Paris  to  take  rigorous  measures  for  the 
execution  of  the  law,  you  will  infallibly  renew  the  bloody  scenes  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars;  that  the  Assembly  will  have  to  impute  to  itself  this 
misfortune,  and  that  it  will  be  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  its  history." 

The  petitioners  were  admitted  and  paraded  through  the  hall  for  two 
hours  displaying  their  arms. 

II 

To  Madame  Jullien  the  scene  was  inspiring.  "One  saw  there  citizens 
armed  with  pikes,"  she  wrote,  "National  Guards,  light  infantry,  soldiers, 
grenadiers,  troops  of  the  line,  ladies,  women  of  the  people,  all  mingled 
in  the  true  spirit  of  equality  and  fraternal  union.  Military  bands  play 
'Q&  ira.' "  In  truth,  the  initial  stage  of  this  demonstration  passed  as 
Vergniaud  had  hoped.  Bearing  banners  with  the  words  "Down  with 
the  Veto,"  and  "Liberty  or  death,"  singing  cQa  ira,'  shouting  against 
the  veto,  they  marched  through  the  hall,  a  laughing,  good-natured 
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crowd,  on  the  whole,  until  half  past  three,  when  the  more  moderate, 
feeling  their  work  done,  began  to  disperse. 

But  in  revolutionary  times  there  can  be  no  good-natured  crowd,  as  a 
whole.  The  lawless  element,  the  vicious  and  anarchistic,  joined  in  the 
procession,  and  this  element,  under  the  direction  of  unseen  leaders, 
moved  en  masse  toward  the  entrance  to  the  palace.  National  Guards 
with  fixed  bayonets  stood  there  awaiting  orders  that  never  came.  Unwill- 
ing to  fire  into  the  crowd  without  orders,  they  did  nothing;  and  the 
mob  pushed  into  the  palace,  bursting  open  the  doors,  and  reached  the 
king,  with  a  small  number  of  the  National  Guard  between  him  and  the 
invaders.  His  customary  inertia,  his  patience  and  calm  courage,  pre- 
vented a  major  crime.  He  was  subjected  to  every  humiliation,  even  to 
the  placing  of  the  red  Phrygian  cap  upon  his  head.  While  this  portion 
of  the  mob  amused  itself  with  his  humiliation,  another  penetrated  to 
the  apartment  of  Marie  Antoinette,  where  the  danger  of  crime  was 
even  greater.  The  officers  of  the  Guard  pushed  her  into  a  corner,  plac- 
ing a  table  in  front  to  protect  her  from  the  crush.  The  vicious  men 
of  the  mob,  and  the  more  vicious  women,  were  unable  to  get  through 
the  three  columns  of  guards  in  front  of  the  table  to  do  her  harm.  The 
obscene  women  of  the  market  screamed  filthy  insults  in  her  face.  San- 
terre,  the  brewer,  idolater  of  Danton,  in  command  of  the  mob,  assuring 
the  queen  that  no  harm  would  come  to  her,  insisted  that  the  guards 
should  stand  aside  to  give  her  enemies  a  full  view  of  the  woman  of 
whom  they  had  read  in  the  scurrilous  pamphlets. 

In  the  amazingly  objective  letters  of  Domingo  de  Iriarte,  the  Spanish 
charge  to  Madrid,  we  get  a  different  version.  "The  fishwives  who  had 
begun  by  speaking  to  her  with  very  harsh  and  threatening  tones  ended 
with  expressions  of  affection,  and  there  were  even  tears  in  the  eyes  of 
some  of  them,"  he  wrote.9 

Frightened  though  Marie  Antoinette  was,  her  spirit  flared  when 
they  tried  to  put  a  dirty  red  cap  on  the  head  of  her  little  boy.  The  mob 
had  accomplished  its  purpose  of  intimidation  when  Petion  arrived, 
naively  requesting  it  to  disperse  quietly,  "lest  occasion  should  be  given 
to  doubt  the  worthiness  of  their  intentions/' 

III 

Meanwhile,  what  of  Vergniaud? 

With  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde  in  complete  sympathy  with 
this  demonstration  of  force,  with  Claviere,  fresh  from  the  salon  of 
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Madame  Roland,  urging  the  mob  at  the  Place  du  Carrousel  not  to  for- 
get to  demand  the  recall  of  the  Roland  ministry,  Vergniaud,  the  staunch 
champion  of  order,  passed  momentarily  to  the  other  side  of  the  barri- 
cade. When  word  reached  the  Assembly  that  the  mob  had  dragged 
cannon  into  the  apartments  of  the  Palace,  he,  with  a  scant  dozen  col- 
leagues, hurried  thence.  Just  how  they  managed  to  penetrate  the  mob 
is  not  of  record.  Their  cards  as  deputies  may  have  sufficed;  they  may 
have  had  to  fight  their  way  through.  At  any  rate,  Vergniaud  and  his 
colleagues  somehow  reached  the  room  where  they  found  Louis  in  a 
chair  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window  surrounded  by  a  few  Guardsmen. 
Just  as  they  entered,  the  king,  on  the  demand  of  the  mob,  was  putting 
on  the  red  cap.  He  was  drinking  from  a  bottle  handed  him  by  one  of 
the  guards;  and  the  mob,  shouting  and  laughing,  was  exclaiming,  "the 
king  is  drinking."  Louis  was  showing  admirable  poise  and  judgment. 
When  Vergniaud  suggested  that  he  say  something  to  conciliate  the 
people,  Louis  said,  "I  drink  to  your  health  and  that  of  the  French 
nation." 

Lifted  above  the  crowd  by  his  colleagues,  Vergniaud's  familiar  voice 
was  raised  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  mob  to  its  senses,  and  silence  fell 
upon  the  crowded  room,  A  monarchist  writer  has  said  that  the  mob 
laughed  at  him,  paying  no  attention;  but  Barante,  a  more  accurate 
historian,  finds  that  while  Isnard  was  not  heeded,  "they  listened  some- 
what more  to  Vergniaud,  but  this  eloquent  voice  which  so  easily  moved 
the  Assembly  did  not  succeed  in  calming  the  populace." 10  It  is  of  record 
that  his  colleague  Turgan  reported  to  the  Assembly  that  the  people 
listened  to  Vergniaud  and  Isnard  with  "great  pleasure."  They  always 
had.  Soon  thereafter  the  mob  dispersed. 

The  next  day  Madame  Jullien's  hairdresser's  boy  told  her  that  the 
people  had  shown  the  greatest  moderation.  "The  aristocrats  who  had 
founded  on  this  event  the  opening  of  civil  war  spread  a  thousand  false 
rumors,",  she  wrote.  "It  was  said  that  the  chateau  was  pillaged  and  a 
thousand  other  calumnies.  .  .  .  Never  had  I  seen  more  assurance  and 
frank  gayety,  mingled,  however,  with  a  certain  pride  and  dignity  that 
made  laughter  imposing."  " 

But  what  did  Vergniaud  think  of  this  day's  work? 

The  next  day  one  of  the  moderates,  knowing  Vergniaud  to  be  above 
suspicion  and  that  he  had  witnessed  the  scenes  in  the  Tuileries,  asked 
that  he  speak  and  tell  what  he  had  seen,  but  he  refused.  He  had  seen 
nothing  that  he  cared  to  dwell  upon.  When  Baumier,  an  emissary  of 
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the  Jacobins,  went  to  sound  him  on  his  reaction  to  the  conduct  of 
Lafayette,  he  said,  according  to  the  report  made  to  the  Jacobin  Club 
on  July  i8th;  "The  day  of  the  2oth  of  June  has  done  much  harm  to 
this  cause,  not  in  my  mind  but  in  that  of  many  patriotic  deputies,  who 
can  no  longer  be  counted  on."  Even  the  impetuous  Barbaroux  was  not 
without  disgust.  "It  was  an  insurrection,"  he  said,  "without  force  and 
without  object,  which  nearly  destroyed  liberty"  by  creating  a  general 
sympathy  with  the  king.12  De  Iriarte  reported  in  his  letter  of  June  23 
that  "the  Monarch,  once  the  danger  is  past,  has  gained  a  great  deal 
from  the  events  of  June  20." 

IV 

Even  more  important,  historically,  is  the  effect  of  the  incidents  of 
June  20th  on  another  personage.  A  young  man  of  twenty-three  was 
then  living  in  Paris,  suffering  adversity,  and  painfully  limited  in  re- 
sources. Completely  idle,  he  passed  his  time  meandering  about  the  city 
with  a  young  friend.  He  was  interested  in  houses,  then  in  the  course 
of  construction  in  the  street  where  the  rue  Montholon  now  is;  and  he 
had  the  idea  of  renting  them  and  subletting  at  a  profit,  but  the  exor- 
bitant demands  of  the  owner  put  this  beyond  his  reach.  On  June  2Oth 
he  and  his  friend  had  agreed  to  meet  at  a  restaurant  on  the  rue  Saint- 
Honor  e  to  take  one  of  their  long  rambles.  On  leaving  the  restaurant, 
they  saw  a  mob  approaching  from  the  direction  of  the  market.  It 
made  a  lasting  impression  and  made  history.  "They  were  all  in  rags/' 
wrote  the  friend,  "ludicrously  armed  with  weapons  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  were  proceeding  hastily  toward  the  Tuileries,  vociferating  all 
kinds  of  gross  abuse.  It  was  a  collection  of  all  that  was  most  vile  and 
abject  in  the  purlieus  of  Paris."  The  young  man  destined  to  fame  said 
to  his  companion,  "Let  us  follow  the  mob."  Getting  ahead  of  the  pro- 
cession instead,  the  young  men  took  up  their  station  on  the  terrace  of 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  it  was  from  this  point  that  they  witnessed 
the  scenes  hi  the  grounds  of  the  chateau,  and  through  the  window 
where  Louis  sat.  These  scenes  aroused  their  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion, and  when  the  red  cap  was  put  on  Louis's  head  the  one  exclaimed: 
"Ohe  coglio&l  Why  have  they  let  in  that  rabble?  They  should  sweep 
off  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  with  cannon;  the  rest  would  then 
set  off  fast  enough." 

This  youth  was  anticipating  his  own  history,  for  Ms  name  was  Napo/- 
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leon  Bonaparte.  His  companion  was  Bourrienne,  who  was  to  be  his 
secretary  and  would  write  his  famous  memoirs  of  the  conqueror.13 

Napoleon's  indignation  was  not  shared  by  another  witness,  the  clever 
Madame  Jullien,  who  sat  for  two  hours  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  find- 
ing the  crowd  "everywhere  agitated  but  orderly" — but  Madame  was  a 
rabid  revolutionist. 


The  affair  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the  National  Assembly,  which, 
fearing  the  reaction  of  public  opinion,  passed  a  decree  on  the  2ist,  for- 
bidding armed  men  from  appearing  as  petitioners  at  its  bar  or  before 
any  constitutional  authority,  including  the  king.  The  courtiers  and 
conspirators  of  the  court,  taking  advantage  of  the  popular  reaction, 
became  more  arrogant  and  offensive  against  the  Revolution.  That  day, 
when  Petion,  then  a  popular  idol,  went  to  the  chateau  to  report  to  the 
monarch  that  order  had  been  restored,  he  was  flagrantly  insulted  by 
Louis,  and  hot  words  were  exchanged.  Morris,  the  American  monarchist, 
gleefully  recorded  in  his  diary  that  "M.  Petion  is  received  with  very 
contumelious  language." 14  And  the  next  day  Louis  sent  a  letter  of  pro- 
test to  the  Assembly,  written  with  all  the  arrogance  and  defiance  of  a 
man  with  a  powerful  army  at  his  back. 

And  then  the  greatest  blunder  of  all — Lafayette  left  his  command  in 
the  North  to  hasten  to  Paris  to  threaten  the  Assembly.  He  had  left  his 
army  under  the  guns  of  Maubeuge,  without  authorization  from  the 
Minister  of  War,  with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  spiriting  the  royal 
family  out  of  the  country  and  destroying  the  king's  enemies  with  arms. 
On  the  nigkt  of  his  arrival  he  conferred  at  the  home  of  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld with  monarchists  and  members  of  the  National  Guard,  seeking 
to  prepare  a  favorable  demonstration  when  he  appeared  before  the  As- 
sembly on  the  morrow.  He  was  there  received  with  moderate  cheers 
from  some  and  with  indignant  silence  by  others.  His  speech  was  dan- 
gerously threatening  and  arrogant.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
meaning.  He  was  threatening  to  crush  the  Revolution  with  his  soldiers. 
The  events  of  the  2oth,  he  said,  "have  excited  the  indignation  and 
alarm  of  all  good  citizens,  and  especially  the  army."  He  had  been 
deluged  with  indignant  petitions  from  his  soldiers,  but  he  had  sup- 
pressed them  that  he  might  come  in  person  and  speak  for  them.  He 
demanded  drastic  action  against  the  instigators  of  the  demonstration 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Jacobins.  When  the  President  invited  him  to 
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the  honors  of  the  session,  he  seated  himself  significantly  with  the  Right- 
ist group  until  a  deputy  protested  that  his  place  was  on  the  bench  of 
the  petitioners. 

Since  the  Robespierrists  were  to  accuse  the  Girondins,  on  the  verge 
of  the  Terror,  of  complicity  with  Lafayette,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
observe  their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Guadet  attacked  him  for  leav- 
ing his  army  without  permission,  for  making  himself  the  agent  of  the 
army,  which  had  no  right  to  deliberate,  and  he  demanded  to  know 
from  the  Minister  of  War  whether  permission  to  leave  his  command 
had  been  granted.  Further,  he  called  on  the  Extraordinary  Commission 
to  determine  whether  a  general  had  a  right  to  address  the  Assembly  on 
political  matters. 

Vergniaud  said  that  Lafayette  had  left  his  post  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  that  it  was  to  him,  and  not  to  the  marshal  of  the  camp,  that 
the  nation  had  confided  the  command,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
know  whether  he  had  left  his  post  without  leave. 

Fonfrede,  then  in  Paris,  wrote  a  fiery  letter  to  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Liberty  and  Equality  in  Bordeaux.  "Lafayette  is  in  the 
Tuileries,"  he  wrote.  "Does  he  carry  there  the  banners  of  our  defeated 
enemies?  No.  Is  peace  concluded?  No.  Is  the  Army  disbanded?  No. 
Lafayette,  making  evident  the  mediocrity  of  his  mind,  the  greatness  of 
his  ambition,  the  nullity  of  his  talents  .  .  .  has  just  defied  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people."  Demanding  that  the  Assembly  take  drastic 
action,  Fonfrede  made  clear  as  light  the  position  of  the  Girondins:  "I 
announce  to  you  also  that  Condorcet,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  Vergniaud, 
Ducos,  Brissot,  Lasource,  in  short,  all  the  good  minds,  unite  in  demand- 
ing the  decree  of  accusation  against  Lafayette;  he  can  be  upheld  only 
by  the  creatures  of  the  Queen  or  the  valets  of  the  Ministry."  w 

The  friends  of  Lafayette  demanded  a  vote  of  confidence,  which  car- 
ried by  a  small  margin,  and  he  left  the  hall  with  the  encouragement  of 
a  few  handclaps  and  some  smiles — some  of  these  in  derision.  This 
action  was  to  be  used  with  deadly  effect  by  Robespierre  and  the  Com- 
mune in  their  campaign  to  wreck  the  national  representation  and  to 
place  responsibility  on  the  Girondins.  It  was  notorious  before  this  that 
Lafayette  had  turned  against  the  Girondins  and  made  common  cause 
with  the  counterrevolutionists.  He  had  proposed  to  the  former  Austrian 
ambassador,  then  in  Brussels,  that  if  the  king  would  agree  not  to 
destroy  the  Constitution  entirely  or  try  to  dictate  policies  regarding 
internal  affairs,  he  and  Rochambeau  would  turn  against  the  Jacobins 
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and  reestablish  the  royal  authority  in  the  full  constitutional  extent. 
On  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  Lafayette  would  march  on  Paris,  close 
the  Jacobins,  recall  the  princes  and  the  emigres,  return  them  their 
property,  and  establish  a  second  chamber.  The  vote  of  confidence  came 
from  the  men  of  the  Plain,  often  voting  with  the  Girondins,  but  not 
from  the  Girondins.  Mathiez,  no  friend  of  these  and  an  ardent  defender 
of  Robespierre,  admits  that  the  vote  of  confidence  passed  "in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Girondins."  16 

Lafayette  went  directly  from  the  Assembly  to  the  Tuileries,  where 
he  was  insulted  by  the  stupid  courtiers  and  received  coldly  by  Louis 
and  Marie  Antoinette.  "However,"  De  Iriarte  reported  that  "he  was 
very  well  received  by  their  Majesties." 17  He  proposed  his  plan  for  the 
escape  of  the  royal  couple  with  the  aid  of  the  army,  but  the  queen's 
hatred  of  him  was  such  that  she  preferred  to  chance  the  mob  rather 
than  entrust  herself  to  the  Lafayette  who  had  dragged  her  to  Paris 
from  Versailles.  When  his  plan  to  review  a  portion  of  the  National 
Guard  still  loyal  to  the  king  was  promptly  forbidden  by  Petion,  and 
Morris  warned  him  that  he  had  to  choose  between  an  immediate  return 
to  his  army  or  Orleans,  where  the  High  Court  sat  in  treason  trials,  he 
returned,  saddened  by  his  failure,  to  the  army  he  never  should  have 
left. 

He  had  done  more  harm  to  the  king  than  good.  With  the  allied  armies 
approaching  the  frontier  with  the  announced  determination  to  annihi- 
late the  Revolution,  and  with  Lafayette  threatening  it  with  his  army, 
it  seemed  all  the  more  imperative  that  drastic  action  be  taken  against 
the  enemy  within.  Lafayette's  foolish  threat  reacted  against  the  king. 
De  Iriarte  reported  that  "we  are  entering  upon  a  new  epoch,  that  only 
the  intervention  of  the  National  Guard  prevented  the  burning  of  Lafay- 
ette in  effigy,  and  that  there  was  *a  rising  feeling'  against  him  and  a 
demand  for  his  arrest." 1S  The  people,  the  masses,  the  grim  men  of  the 
street,  felt  they  must  take  over  the  defense  of  the  Revolution,  for  had 
not  the  Assembly  given  a  vote  of  confidence  to  a  general  who  openly 
threatened  it?  The  demand  from  the  street  for  the  removal  of  the  king 
was  now  clamorous.  The  perfidy  of  the  court  no  longer  was  doubted. 
Eighty  thousand  of  the  Prussian  veterans  of  Frederick  the  Great,  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  advancing,  and  nothing  was  being 
done  by  the  king  or  court  to  strengthen  the  army  of  defense.  To  defend 
three  frontiers  there  were  but  230,000  badly  disciplined  soldiers.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  enemy  could  reach  Paris  in  six  weeks,  and  Marie 
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Antoinette  gaily  said  so  to  one  of  her  ladies  who  could  not  keep  a  secret. 
She  had  the  itinerary  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  of  the  emigres,  and  she 
knew  when  they  hoped  to  reach  Verdun  and  Lille.  The  union  of  the 
despots  could  no  longer  be  questioned.  The  Council  of  Ambassadors 
at  Ratisbon  had  just  refused  to  admit  the  Ambassador  of  France.  In 
Brittany  the  monarchical  zealots  were  waging  a  civil  war  with  all  the 
fury  of  fanaticism. 

So  grave  was  the  outlook  that  momentarily  the  rival  parties  forgot 
their  differences,  and  Robespierre  and  Brissot  embraced  at  the  Jacobin 
Club.  In  the  Roland  circle  a  sympathetic  ear  was  being  given  to  Bar- 
baroux's  plan  to  establish  a  republic  in  the  South  if  the  North  should 
be  overrun  by  the  foreign  enemy.  The  Commission  of  Twelve  had  been 
instructed  to  report  on  the  military  situation  and  on  the  plans  for 
defense.  The  report  was  scheduled  for  July  3,  when,  it  was  announced, 
Vergniaud  would  take  the  tribune  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  nation. 

VI 

That  day  it  was  bright  and  hot.  All  Paris  was  excited  and  eager  to 
hear  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  her  orators.  A  multitude 
surged  toward  the  hall  of  the  Assembly  in  the  early  morning  to  make 
sur-e  of  seats  in  the  gallery.  The  space  in  front  of  the  porter's  lodge  was 
packed  long  before  the  gates  were  opened  at  nine  o'clock.  Shoving  and 
shouting,  the  men  and  women  rushed  pellmell  up  the  four  stairways  to 
the  galleries  that  soon  were  packed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Every 
deputy  was  in  the  room,  many  booted  and  spurred,  and  too  many  spit- 
ting on  the  floor.  Vergniaud  was  to  deliver  one  of  the  two  greatest 
speeches  of  his  life,  one  which  was  to  shake  the  throne  to  its  foundation 
and  be  numbered  among  the  most  historic  speeches  of  modern  times. 
Everyone  expected  a  great  speech,  and  with  the  first  sentence  they 
knew  they  were  not  to  be  disappointed;  but  few  could  have  realized,  at 
the  moment,  that  they  were  listening  to  one  of  the  history-making  ora- 
tions of  the  centuries. 

When  the  President  recognized  the  orator,  it  was  with  his  usual 
languid  gait  that  Vergniaud  approached  the  tribune.  Once  there,  how- 
ever, he  was  transformed  instantly,  by  the  virility  of  his  very  pose, 
before  he  uttered  a  word.  A  dead  silence  fell  upon  the  hall.  This  silence 
was  to  be  broken  continuously  throughout  the  speech. 

"What  is  the  strange  position  in  which  the  National  Assembly,  finds 
itself?"  he  began.  "What  fatality  pursues  us  that  signalizes  each  day 
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by  great  events  bringing  disorder  to  our  works  and  giving  us  over  to 
the  stormy  agitation  of  uneasiness,  expectations,  and  passions?  What 
destiny  is  being  prepared  for  France  by  this  terrible  effervescence,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  if  the  people's  imperishable  love  of  liberty  were 
not  so  well  known,  one  would  be  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  Revolu- 
tion were  retrograding  or  reaching  its  goal?" 

That  morning,  before  Vergniaud  took  the  tribune,  word  had  arrived 
from  General  Luckner  of  the  retreat  on  Courtrai  four  days  before; 
of  the  attack  on  Marshal  Jarry  from  a  house  he  ordered  burned,  when 
the  spreading  of  the  flames  might  have  wiped  out  the  town  but  for 
Luckner's  quick  action.  All  this,  bitterly  resented  by  the  deputies,  had 
been  the  subject  of  excited  conversation  among  them  in  the  corridors. 
It  was  this  that  Vergniaud  had  in  mind  when  he  continued: 

"At  the  moment  when  your  armies  of  the  North  seemed  to  be  making 
progress  in  Brabant,  and  were  flattering  our  courage  with  signs  of 
victories,  suddenly  they  were  driven  back  before  the  enemy;  they  are 
abandoning  advantageous  positions  which  they  had  conquered;  they 
are  brought  back  to  our  own  territory;  the  scene  of  war  is  fixed  there, 
and  nothing  will  remain  from  our  campaign  with  the  miserable  Belgians 
but  the  memory  of  the  fires  which  have  lighted  our  retreat." 

And  then  he  plunged  into  the  attack: 

"How  does  it  happen  that  at  the  very  last  period  of  the  most  violent 
crisis,  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss  which  is  ready  to  swallow  up  the  nation, 
the  movement  of  our  armies  is  suspended;  that  by  a  sudden  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  Ministry  the  chain  of  works  has  been  broken,  the  bonds 
of  confidence  severed,  the  safety  of  the  empire  given  up  to  inexperi- 
enced hands  chosen  haphazardly,  the  difficulties  of  execution  multiplied, 
and  its  success  endangered  by  mistakes  which  happen  even  with  the 
most  enlightened  patriotism  in  the  apprenticeship  of  a  great  adminis- 
tration?" 

It  was  then  that  he  startled  his  hearers  by  pointing  the  finger  of 
accusation  at  the  ministers  and  the  conspirators  about  the  king: 

"If  plans  are  conceived  for  facilitating  the  completion  of  our  armies, 
for  increasing  our  means  of  conquest,  or  of  making  our  defeats  less 
disastrous,  why  are  they  preceded  near  the  throne  by  calumny  and 
stifled  there  by  the  most  perfidious  malevolence?  Would  it  be  true  that 
our  triumphs  are  feared?  Are  they  eager  for  the  blood  of  the  army  of 
Coblenz  or  our  own?" 
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And  why  the  rejection  of  all  the  laws  of  repression  against  the  enemy 
within? 

"Do  they  wish  to  reign  over  abandoned  cities  and  devastated  fields? 
What  is  the  exact  quantity  of  tears,  of  misery,  of  blood,  of  death, 
which  would  satisfy  their  vengeance?" 

Then  in  a  long,  majestic  paragraph  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  calumnies  against  it,  describing  it  as  "placed  at  the 
mouth  of  Aetna  to  avert  the  thunderbolt"  he  asked  what  necessity 
commanded  of  it,  and  then  hurried  on  with  the  answer.  First,  he  said, 
action  against  the  nobility  and  the  rebel  priests  responsible  for  interior 
disturbances.  And  then  he  launched  his  attack  upon  the  king: 

"The  King  has  refused  his  sanction  to  your  decree  upon  the  religious 
troubles.  /  do  not  know  whether  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the  Medicis  and 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  is  still  wandering  beneath  the  arches  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries;  I  do  not  know  whether  the  King's  heart  is 
disturbed  by  the  fantastic  ideas  suggested  to  him,  and  his  conscience 
•deranged  by  religious  terrors  which  surround  him.  But  it  cannot  be 
believed,  without  doing  him  harm  and  accusing  him  of  being  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  Revolution,  that  he  wishes  to  encourage  by 
impunity  the  criminal  attempts  of  pontifical  ambition,  and  to  give  to 
the  proud  agents  of  the  tiara  the  disastrous  power  with  which  they 
have  equally  oppressed  peoples  and  kings. 

"It  cannot  be  believed,  without  doing  him  harm  and  accusing  him 
of  being  an  enemy  of  the  people,  that  he  approves  of,  or  even  looks 
with  indifference  on,  the  underhanded  tricks  used  to  divide  the  citizens, 
to  stir  up  the  leaven  of  hatred  in  the  bosom  of  sensible  souls,  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  Divinity,  to  stifle  the  sweetest  sentiments  of  which 
man's  felicity  is  composed.  .  .  .  Finally,  it  cannot  be  believed,  without 
doing  him  harm  and  accusing  him  of  being  an  enemy  of  the  empire, 
that  he  wishes  to  perpetuate  the  seditions  and  continue  the  disorders 
and  all  the  rebellious  movements  which  impel  the  empire  to  civil  war, 
and  would  precipitate,  through  the  civil  war,  its  dissolution." 

And  did  they  hope  by  the  veto  to  still  the  clamor  of  the  people? 

"Well,  consecrate  the  truth  today  in  a  solemn  declaration.  The  veto 
placed  on  your  decree  has  spread,  not  the  gloomy  stupidity  under 
which  the  despised  slave  devours  his  tears  in  silence,  but  that  sentiment 
of  generous  pain  which,  among  a  free  people,  awakens  the  passions 
and  increases  their  energy.  Hasten  to  prevent  a  fermentation,  the 
effects  of  which  are  beyond  human  foresight;  inform  France  that 
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henceforth  the  Ministers  will  answer  with  their  heads  for  all  disorders 
of  which  religion  is  the  pretext;  show  her,  in  this  responsibility,  a  limit 
to  her  disturbances,  the  hope  of  seeing  the  seditious  punished,  hypo- 
crites exposed,  and  peace  born  anew." 

Passing  now  to  the  veto  of  the  camp  of  20,000  men,  he  described 
the  purpose  and  the  need,  and  the  plan  for  a  civic  festival  to  relight 
the  enthusiasm  at  the  fall  of  the  Bastille;  but,  he  said: 

"The  embraces  and  festivities  were  repulsed  with  barbarous  harsh- 
ness. The  plans  of  federation  and  gladness  were  changed  to  measures 
of  discord  and  disastrous  events.  The  king  refused  his  sanction  to 
your  decree." 

Thus  far,  he  had  attacked  the  king  slantingly,  by  assuming  what  he 
knew  to  be  untrue,  that  the  ministers  had  advised  it.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  all  the  ministers,  including  Dumouriez,  had  urged  the 
sanction.  He  now  turned  his  battery  of  irony  and  devastating  truths 
upon  the  monarch.  Was  Louis  ignorant  of  what  his  friends  were  doing 
to  him? 

"I  will,  then,  tear  the  bandage  which  intrigue  and  adulation  have 
placed  over  his  eyes  and  show  him  the  goal  to  which  his  faithless  friends 
are  trying  to  lead  him." 

By  this  time  the  very  air  was  electrified  in  the  long  narrow  hall  of 
the  Assembly.  The  deputies  were  eagerly  leaning  forward,  the  galleries 
swayed  with  emotion.  This  was  the  word  they  had  been  waiting  for. 
Again  Vergniaud  was  to  be  the  Voice  of  France. 

"It  is  in  the  name  of  the  King  that  the  French  princes  have  tried  to 
arouse  all  the  courts  of  Europe  against  the  nation;  it  is  to  avenge  the 
dignity  of  the  king  that  the  treaty  of  Pillnitz  was  concluded  and  the 
monstrous  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  formed; 
it  is  to  defend  the  king  that  the  former  companies  of  bodyguards, 
under  the  flag  of  rebellion,  have  been  hastening  to  Germany;  it  is  to 
come  to  the  king's  aid  that  the  emigres  are  soliciting  and  obtaining 
employment  in  the  Austrian  armies,  and  are  prepared  to  tear  the  bosom 
of  their  country;  it  is  to  join  these  valiant  knights  of  royal  prerogative 
that  other  warriors,  full  of  honor  and  delicacy,  abandon  their  posts  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  betray  their  oaths,  steal  the  chests,  strive 
to  corrupt  the  soldiers,  and  thus  find  their  glory  in  dastardliness, 
perjury,  insubordination,  theft,  and  assassination;  it  is  against  the 
nation  and  the  National  Assembly  alone,  and,  to  maintain  the  splendor 
of  the  throne,  that  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  makes  war 
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upon  us,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  is  marching  toward  our  frontiers; 
it  is  in  the  name  of  the  king  that  liberty  is  attacked.  .  .  .  Finally,  the 
name  alone  of  the  king  is  the  pretext  or  the  cause  of  all  our  evils  which 
they  are  trying  to  accumulate  upon  our  heads,  and  all  that  we  have 
to  fear." 

This  devastating  marshaling  of  facts  stirred  the  deputies  and  galleries, 
and  here  Vergniaud  paused  to  read  Chapter  II,  Section  I,  Article  VI, 
of  the  Constitution. 

"  'If  the  king  places  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  and  directs  the 
forces  of  it  against  the  nation,  or  if  he  does  not  oppose  by  a  formal  act 
such  an  enterprise  which  is  carried  on  in  his  name,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  abdicated  royalty.'  " 

The  orator  interpreted  that  a  formal  act  of  opposition  implied  an 
act  in  proportion  to  the  need,  and  then  continued: 

"For  example,  if  in  the  present  war  100,000  Austrians  should  direct 
their  march  toward  Flanders,  or  100,000  Prussians  toward  Alsace,  and 
the  king,  who  is  the  supreme  chief  of  the  public  forces,  should  oppose 
to  each  of  these  redoubtable  armies  only  a  detachment  of  10,000  or 
20,000  men,  could  you  say  that  he  employed  suitable  means  of  resist- 
ance, that  he  fulfilled  the  vow  of  Constitution  and  made  the  act  which 
it  demands  of  him?" 

No  man  in  France  misunderstood  his  meaning;  or  again,  when  he 
said: 

"If  the  King,  charged  with  watching  over  the  exterior  safety  of  the 
state,  with  notifying  the  legislative  body  of  imminent  hostilities,  in- 
formed of  the  movements  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  not  making  it 
known  to  the  National  Assembly;  informed,  or  at  least  able  to  presume 
that  this  army  will  attack  us  in  a  month,  is  slow  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  repulse  it;  if  there  was  a  just  anxiety  about  the  progress  the 
enemy  might  make  into  the  interior  of  France,  and  if  a  reserve  camp 
would  evidently  be  necessary  to  anticipate  or  stop  their  progress;  if 
there  was  a  decree  making  the  formation  of  this  camp  infallible  and 
immediate;  if  the  King  rejected  this  decree  and  substituted  for  it  a 
plan  the  success  of  which  was  uncertain,  and  demanded  so  much  time 
for  its  execution  that  the  enemy  would  make  it  impossible;  if  the 
legislative  body  should  make  decrees  of  general  safety,  if  the  urgency 
of  the  danger  would  allow  no  delay,  and  that  nevertheless  sanction  was 
refused  or  delayed  for  two  months;  if  the  King  should  leave  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  an  intriguing  general,  suspected  by  the  nation 
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through  the  most  serious  faults,  the  most  open  outrages  of  the  Con- 
stitution; if  another  general,  bred  far  from  the  corruption  of  courts 
and  familiar  with  victory,  should  ask,  for  the  glory  of  our  arms,  a 
reenforcement  which  it  would  be  easy  to  grant  him;  if,  by  refusing, 
the  King  should  clearly  say  to  him,  <I  forbid  you  to  conquer';  if, 
profiting  by  this  disastrous  temporization,  so  much  incoherence  in  our 
political  course — or  rather  such  constant  perseverance  in  perfidy — 
could  it  be  said  that  the  King  made  the  constitutional  resistance,  that 
he  fulfilled  the  oath  of  the  Constitution  for  the  defense  of  the  state, 
that  he  did  the  formal  act  which  is  prescribed?" 

Having  thus  baldly  set  forth  the  king's  transgressions  against  the 
nation  and  touched  with  withering  irony  the  defense  of  the  monarch's 
courtiers,  that  he  had  followed  the  exact  letter  of  the  Constitution,  he 
now  put  into  the  king's  mouth  his  defense,  as  offered  by  the  con- 
spirators around  him — probably  the  most  crushing  part  of  this  bold 
philippic.  Thus  he  had  Louis  say: 

"  'It  is  true  that  the  enemies  who  are  rending'  France  pretend  that 
they  are  acting  only  to  rebuild  my  power,  which  they  think  destroyed; 
to  avenge  my  dignity,  which  they  suppose  dishonored;  to  give  me  back 
my  royal  rights,  which  they  supposed  compromised  or  lost;  but  I  have 
proved  that  I  am  not  their  accomplice.  I  have  obeyed  the  Constitution, 
which  orders  me  to  oppose  their  enterprises  by  a  formal  act,  since  I 
have  placed  armies  in  the  field.  It  is  true  that  these  armies  were  too 
weak,  but  the  Constitution  does  not  designate  the  time  when  I  ought 
to  collect  them;  it  is  true  that  reserve  camps  could  have  sustained 
them,  but  the  Constitution  does  not  oblige  me  to  form  reserve  camps. 

"  *It  is  true  that  when  the  conquering  generals  were  advancing  upon 
hostile  territory  I  ordered  them  to  stop,  but  the  Constitution  does  not 
prescribe  that  I  shall  win  victories;  it  even  prohibits  me  from  making 
conquests.  It  is  true  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  disorganize  the 
armies  by  the  combined  resignations  of  officers  and  that  I  have  made 
no  attempt  to  stop  the  course  of  their  resignations,  but  the  Constitution 
does  not  foresee  what  I  should  have  to  do  in  case  of  such  an  offense. 
It  is  true  my  Ministers  have  continually  deceived  the  National  Assem- 
bly about  the  number,  the  disposition  of  troops,  and  about  providing 
for  them;  that  I  have  kept  as  long  as  possible  those  who  fettered  the 
progress  of  constitutional  government,  as  short  a  tune  as  possible  those 
who  tried  to  give  it  energy;  but  the  Constitution  makes  their  nomina- 
tion depend  only  on  my  free  will,  and  nowhere  does  it  order  me  to  put 
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my  trust  in  patriots  and  to  drive  out  counterrevolutionists;  it  is  true 
that  the  National  Assembly  has  passed  useful  and  even  necessary  de- 
crees and  that  I  have  refused  to  sanction  them,  but  I  had  a  right  to 
do  so — it  is  sacred,  because  I  take  it  from  the  Constitution.  It  is  true, 
finally,  that  the  counterrevolution  has  taken  place,  that  despotism  is 
going  to  place  its  iron  scepter  in  my  hands,  that  I  shall  punish  you 
for  having  the  insolence  to  wish  to  be  free,  but  I  have  done  everything 
the  Constitution  prescribes  for  me;  no  act  that  the  Constitution  con- 
demns has  come  from  me;  so  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  my  fidelity 
to  it,  my  zeal  in  its  defense.' " 

The  audacity  of  this  attack,  unequaled  until  then,  momentarily 
stunned  the  deputies  into  silence,  but  finally  the  building  trembled  with 
the  vehemence  of  the  cheers  and  shouts,  and  the  galleries  thundered. 

But,  asked  Vergniaud,  if  the  king  could  address  them  thus  in 
language  so  cynical  and  insulting,  could  they  not  answer  him  thus: 

"  'O  King,  who  without  doubt  believed  with  the  tyrant  Lysander 
that  truth  is  not  worth  more  than  lying,  and  that  men  must  be  amused 
with  oaths  as  children  are  with  knucklebones,  who  pretend  to  love  the 
laws  only  to  acquire  the  power  which  would  serve  in  defying  them; 
to  love  the  Constitution  only  that  it  might  not  hurl  you  from  the 
throne  where  you  need  to  remain  in  order  to  destroy  it;  to  love  the 
nation  only  to  assure  the  success  of  your  perfidies  by  inspiring  it  with 
confidence — do  you  think  of  abusing  us  today  with  hypocritical  preten- 
sions of  throwing  off  the  scent  as  to  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes  by 
the  artifice  of  your  excuses  and  the  audacity  of  your  sophisms?' " 

And  then  Vergniaud  opened  with  his  heavy  artillery: 

"Was  it  defending  us  to  oppose  foreign  armies  with  forces  whose 
inferiority  left  not  even  a  doubt  about  their  defeat?  Was  it  defending 
us  to  defeat  the  plans  for  fortifying  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  or  to 
make  preparations  for  resistance  for  the  time  when  we  should  already 
have  become  the  prey  of  tyrants?  Was  it  defending  us  to  choose 
generals  who  themselves  attacked  the  Constitution,  or  to  fetter  the 
courage  of  those  who  were  serving  it?  Was  it  defending  it  to  paralyze 
the  government  incessantly  by  continual  disorganization  of  the  Min- 
istry? Did  the  Constitution  leave  you  the  choice  of  Ministers  for  our 
happiness  or  our  ruin?  Did  it  make  you  chief  of  the  army  for  our  glory 
or  our  shame?  Finally,  did  it  give  you  the  right  of  sanction,  a  civil  list 
of  so  many  prerogatives,  to  destroy  constitutionally  the  Constitution 
and  the  empire? 
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"No,  no.  Man  whom  the  generosity  of  the  French  could  not  move, 
man  whom  love  of  despotism  alone  could  move,  you  have  not  yet 
fulfilled  the  vow  of  the  Constitution;  it  is  perhaps  overthrown,  but  you 
will  not  gather  the  fruit  of  your  perjury;  you  have  not  yet  opposed  by 
a  formal  act  the  victories  which  have  been  won  in  your  name  over 
liberty;  but  you  will  not  gather  the  fruit  of  those  unworthy  triumphs; 
you  are  nothing  any  longer  to  that  Constitution  you  have  so  shame- 
fully violated,  to  that  people  whom  you  have  betrayed  in  so  cowardly 
a  manner." 

At  this  moment  the  building  shook  with  the  passion  of  the  applause, 
which  died  down  only  to  be  repeatedly  renewed.  Never  in  the  Revolu- 
tion until  then  had  such  a  philippic  been  directefl  at  the  double-dealing 
of  the  king  and  court.  But  here  Vergniaud,  who  had  less  thought  of 
driving  Louis  from  the  throne  than  of  forcing  him  to  renounce  the 
conspirators  about  him  and  to  align  himself  uncompromisingly  with 
the  Revolution,  changed  his  tune.  He  hoped  the  king  would  act  more 
in  accord  with  his  duties.  He  had  given  him  a  warning.  But  meanwhile 
he  proposed  a  declaration  to  all  the  French  that  "the  country  is  in 
danger." 

"To  feel  secure  much  longer  would  prove  the  greatest  of  our  dangers," 
he  said.  "Do  you  not  see  the  smile  of  our  exterior  enemies  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  tyrants  combined  against  you?  Do  you  not 
foresee  their  guilty  hopes  and  their  criminal  plots?  Would  you  have 
no  fear  of  the  character  of  animosity  which  our  internal  dissensions 
assume?" 

And  here  the  famous  sentence: 

"Has  the  day  not  come  to  unite  those  who  are  in  Rome  with  those 
who  are  on  Mount  Aventine?" 

Then  he  entered  upon  his  moving  peroration: 

"Weary  of  the  hardships  of  the  Revolution,  or  corrupted  by  the 
habit  of  groveling  around  a  castle  and  the  insidious  preachings  of 
moderation,  will  you  wait  until  weak  men  become  accustomed  to  speak 
of  liberty  without  enthusiasm  and  slavery  without  horror?  How  does  it 
happen  that  the  constituted  authorities  are  opposed  to  one  another  in 
their  proceedings;  that  armed  force  forgets  that  its  duty  is  to  be 
obedient;  that  soldiers  or  generals  undertake  to  mislead  the  legis- 
lative body 'and  misguide  citizens,  to  direct,  by  the  appearance  of 
violence,  the  action  of  the  chief  of  the  executive  power?" 

It  was  here  that  he  turned  on  Lafayette: 
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"Do  you  wish  to  establish  a  military  government?  That  is  perhaps 
the  most  imminent,  the  most  horrible  of  our  dangers.  Murmurs  are 
arising  against  the  court.  Who  shall  dare  to  say  they  are  unjust?  It  is 
suspected  of  perfidious  plans.  What  facts  can  be  cited  about  it  to 
scatter  these  suspicions?  They  speak  of  popular  movements,  of  martial 
law;  they  try  to  familiarize  the  imagination  with  the  blood  of  the 
people;  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the  French  is  suddenly  changed  to  a 
stronghold — yet  where  are  his  enemies?  Against  whom  are  these  cannon 
and  these  bayonets  pointed?  The  defenders  of  the  Constitution  have 
been  repulsed  by  the  Ministry;  the  reins  of  the  empire  have  remained 
floating  at  random  at  the  moment  when  to  hold  them  it  needed  as 
much  vigor  as  patriotism.  Instead  of  taking  a  firm  and  patriotic  direc- 
tion to  save  it  from  torment,  the  government  lets  itself  be  carried  away 
by  the  stormy  winds  which  agitate  it;  its  nobility  inspires  scorn  in 
powerful  foreigners;  the  audacity  of  those  who  vomit  armies  and  swords 
against  us  chills  the  good  will  of  the  peoples  who  make  secret  vows 
for  the  triumph  of  liberty." 

But: 

"There  will  always  exist  for  you  a  last  means  of  bringing  the  hatred 
of  despotism  to  its  highest  degree  of  fermentation.  This  means  is 
worthy  of  the  august  mission  which  you  fill,  of  the  generous  people 
whom  you  represent;  it  can  even  gain  some  celebrity  for  your  name 
and  make  you  worthy  to  live  in  the  memory  of  men.  It  will  be  to 
imitate  the  brave  Spartans  who  sacrificed  themselves  at  Thermopylae; 
those  venerable  men  who,  on  leaving  the  Roman  Senate,  went  to  await 
death  on  their  thresholds,  the  death  which  cruel  conquerors  caused  to 
march  before  them.  No,  you  will  not  need  to  make  vows  to  have 
avengers  arise  from  your  ashes.  Ah,  the  day  when  your  blood  shall 
redden  the  earth,  tyranny,  its  pride,  its  protectors,  its  palaces,  its 
satellites,  will  vanish  away  forever  before  the  national  omnipotence. 
And  if  grief  for  not  having  made  your  country  happy  poisons  your  last 
moments,  you  will  at  least  carry  away  the  consolation  that  your  death 
will  hasten  the  ruin  of  the  people's  oppressors,  and  that  your  devotion 
will  have  saved  liberty." 

He  ended  by  proposing  a  decree  that  the  country  was  in  danger; 
that  the  ministers  were  responsible  for  interior  disturbances*  due  to 
religion,  for  the  invasion  of  French  territory,  and  for  the  failure  to 
establish  the  camp  the  Assembly  had  decreed.  He  proposed  a  message 
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to  the  king  and  to  the  French  people,  and  demanded  a  prompt  report 
on  the  conduct  of  Lafayette. 

Seldom  in  modern  times  has  a  single  speech  contributed  so  much 
to  the  making  of  history.  At  times  the  ringing  tones  of  militancy  gave 
way  to  the  softer  tone  of  an  appeal  for  unity,  as  when  he  pleaded  that 
they  should  "unite  those  who  are  in  Rome  with  those  who  are  on 
Mount  Aventine,"  when  a  wave  of  emotion  swept  the  floor  and  the 
galleries  cheered  rapturously. 

On  leaving  the  tribune,  Jacobins  joined  the  Girondins  in  pressing 
forward  with  embraces  and  congratulations.  So  profound  was  the 
emotion  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  the  session.  Vergniaud 
alone  in  the  Assembly  had  dared  hint  at  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of 
the  king,  of  which  most  were  speaking  timidly  in  private.  Lamartine, 
observing  that  this  oration  expressed  "the  cry  of  the  whole  people," 
says  that  Vergniaud  "became  the  Voice  of  the  Country  and  continued 
so  until  the  day  his  voice  was  slacked  in  blood." 19 

The  Assembly  ordered  the  speech  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  Depart- 
ments. It  shook  the  whole  of  France  and  was  the  talk  of  town  and 
country;  it  was  read  in  all  the  clubs  and  popular  societies  of  the 
empire.  No  one  doubted  that  a  deadly  blow  had  been  dealt  the  king. 
Cambon  cried  out  the  demand  that  the  supposititious  attack  on  Louis 
should  be  made  reality.  Madame  Jullien,  close  friend  of  Robespierre, 
and  not  friendly  to  the  Girondins,  wrote  the  next  day  to  her  son:  "In 
truth,  my  friend,  all  the  sources  of  eloquence  are  refreshed  and  renewed 
in  France.  They  are  becoming  Ciceros  and  Demosthenes.  Read  Ver- 
gniaud in  the  Moniteur?  *°  To  her  husband  she  wrote  that  "the  speech 
of  Vergniaud,  which  I  urge  you  to  read,  will  enlighten  the  most 
blind."  21  A  century  later,  in  1892,  in  the  celebration  of  the  creation 
of  the  Republic,  this  speech  of  Vergniaud,  reproduced,  rang  over  Paris. 

De  Iriarte,  who  seldom  mentioned  speeches  in  his  reports,  wrote  that 
Vergniaud  had  spoken  for  an  hour,  "with  impetuous  eloquence."  He 
stressed  the  fact  that  "his  speech  contains  phrases  to  bring  about  the 
suspension  of  the  exercise  of  executive  power." 22 

That,  unconscious  of  his  power,  Vergniaud  had  produced  aii  effect 
beyond  his  intent  seems  certain.  A  modern  writer  complains  that 
"Vergniaud  did  not  know  how  to  exploit  his  success,"  and  that  "after 
having  unchained  the  popular  passions  ...  he  endeavored  to  curb 
them,  as  though  he  feared  as  much  the  dictatorship  of  the  street  as 
the  triumph  of  reaction."  23 
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But  prodigious  as  was  the  effect  of  the  speech,  Madame  Roland 
was  not  pleased.  She  did  not  think  his  manner  strong  enough,  she  told 
her  friends,  and  a  few  days  later  she  wrote  her  husband  this  incredible 
letter:  "Will  Vergniaud  be  at  Madame  Dodun's?  In  case  of  the 
affirmative,  do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  him  that  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
to  reestablish  himself  in  opinion,  if  he  still  wants  to  do  so  as  an  honest 
man,  which  I  doubt."  This  amazing  woman,  often  given  a  masculine 
mind  by  the  historians,  was  all  woman  in  her  prejudices  and  her  dis- 
position to  view  everything  from  the  personal  slant.  She,  more  than 
Vergniaud,  wished  to  see  Louis  toppled  from  his  throne,  and  Vergniaud 
had  done  more  to  effect  it  than  she  and  all  her  coterie.  What,  then,  was 
lacking  in  this  devastating  philippic?  Vergniaud  had  not  concentrated 
his  attack  on  the  king  for  dismissing  Roland  and  had  not  demanded 
his  restoration  to  office.  And  was  not  Louis's  dismissal  of  Roland  his 
greatest  and  most  unforgivable  crime?  Vergniaud  was  too  consummate 
an  orator  and  too  wise  a  statesman  to  base  his  attack  on  party  and 
personal  grounds.  The  speech  remains  a  monument  to  his  oratorical 
genius.  In  his  Literary  History  of  the  Revolution,  Eugene  Maron  con- 
cludes that  "if  for  everyone  Vergniaud  is  not  the  first  orator  of  the 
Revolution,  he  has  certainly  pronounced  the  finest  speech  which  it 
can  submit  to  the  admiration  of  future  ages." 

VII 

Creating  a  sensation  throughout  the  country,  its  significance  was  not 
lost  upon  the  king,  who  began  to  realize  his  danger.  Thoroughly  dis- 
turbed by  the  ironical  arraignment,  he  now  informed  the  National 
Assembly  that  hostilities  with  Prussia  were  imminent,  that  the  mani- 
festo of  Pilmitz  proclaimed  it,  and  the  welcome  accorded  the  emigres 
left  no  doubt.  Yes,  said  Louis,  "everything  proves  to  me  an  alliance 
between  Vienna  and  Berlin" — and  the  Assembly  roared  with  laughter. 

Five  days  after  Vergniaud's  speech  came  the  "Lamourette  kiss." 
Lamourette,  a  constitutional  bishop,  pleading  for  a  united  front  against 
the  common  foe,  saying  that  one  side  thought  that  an  attempt  was 
being  made  to  change  the  Constitution  by  outside  force,  and  the  other 
that  a  Republic  was  being  planned,  begged  all  to  fraternize  with  a 
denial  of  both;  emotionally,  this  was  done  as  deputies  of  both  sides 
embraced.  When  it  was  suggested  that  a  deputy  inform  the  king  of  the 
incident,  Louis  appeared  before  the  Assembly,  saying  he  wished  to 
come  of  his  own  volition  into  their  midst.  Received  with  enthusiasm, 
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the  monarch  was  moved.  But  De  Iriarte  reported  to  Madrid  that  "the 
least  informed  observer  would  have  seen  painted  there  [on  the  faces 
of  the  people]  not  the  joy  of  a  man  who  feels  himself  truly  happy,  but 
the  joy  of  one  who  touches  firm  land  after  a  shipwreck."  24 

But  such  was  Louis's  ineptitude,  that  immediately  afterward  he 
sanctioned  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Paris  in  dismissing  Petion, 
the  mayor,  who  was  still  idolized  by  the  masses  of  Paris  and  who  was 
an  honest  man.  In  the  reports  of  De  Iriarte  we  have  an  interesting 
version  of  the  event.  He  wrote  to  Madrid  that  "His  Majesty  did  not 
want  to  give  his  opinion"  but  that  the  Assembly  insisted  upon  it. 
The  Spanish  charge  was  certain  that  even  if  Louis  sanctioned  the  action 
of  the  department,  the  Assembly  would  reinstate  Petion.  He  had  heard 
that  two  hundred  deputies  had  agreed  to  vote  as  a  bloc  against  Petion, 
and  that  the  Municipality  and  the  Jacobins  had  discovered  the  secret, 
and  that  "they  had  Lamourette's  speech  prepared" — though  the  reason 
is  not  clear.  He  warned  Madrid  that  the  Lamourette  kiss  had  brought 
no  actual  change  and  that  the  people  still  demanded  Petion.25  Four 
days  later  he  wrote  that  "my  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  .  .  .  have  been  proved 
exact." 26  He  dwelt  on  the  growing  fear  of  an  invasion  of  the  foreign 
armies.  People  of  property  were  seeking  passports,  selling  their  property, 
and  sending  the  money  abroad.  Even  so,  he  added,  "while  living  their 
last  hours  here  they  are  endeavoring  to  do  the  most  possible  harm  in 
order  to  leave  everything  in  such  disorder  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  bring  some  arrangement."  27 

But  Louis  sanctioned  the  dismissal  of  Petion,  and  the  populace  turned 
upon  him  with  fury.  Stupidly,  he  had  given  a  rallying  cry  to  the  mob 
that  sought  his  death,  and  to  the  cries  of  "Down  with  the  veto"  was 
now  added,  "We  want  Petion." 

Louis  was  unconsciously  an  accessory  to  the  preparations  of  August 
loth. 


CHAPTER  XI 
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VERGNIAUD  was  gravely  concerned  by  the  manifestations  of  the 
anarchistic  and  even  criminal  aspects  in  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries. 
Had  the  masses  appeared  unarmed  to  present  petitions,  he  would  have 
found  no  occasion  for  concern.  He  thought  it  important  that  the  king 
should  be  warned  that  unless  he  observed  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  and  divorced  himself  from  the  conspirators  of 
Coblenz  and  the  Tuileries,  direct  action  by  the  populace  was  inevitable. 
But  the  increasing  demands  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  which  in  personnel 
and  spirit  had  greatly  changed,  the  bloodthirsty  clamors  of  the  Corde- 
liers, and  the  growing  arrogance  of  the  ignorant  demagogues  of  the 
Sections,  assuming  to  dictate  to  the  constituted  authorities,  were  pre- 
monitory to  him  of  possible  anarchy.  No  one  observed  the  premoni- 
tions of  these  days  with  more  comprehension  and  alarm  than  the 
brilliant  journalist  Joseph  Garat,  soon  to  be  dragged  from  his  study  to 
stations  for  which  he  was  temperamentally  unfit.  He  thought  along 
lines  similar  to  Vergniaud,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  and  about  this 
time  he  appealed  to  the  great  orator  in  his  paper,  Journal  de  Paris. 
One  may  wonder  what  Vergniaud  thought  as  he  read: 

"M.  Vergniaud  has  long  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
looking  for  men  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  With  his  talents,  it  seems 
that  he  might,  sustaining  himself  by  his  own  strength,  disdain  to  asso- 
ciate himself  with  any  party,  study  men  and  events,  and  await  the 
occasion  to  show  himself  at  the  moment  when  events  must  be  controlled 
or  precipitated;  to  lead  men  or  to  hold  them  back.  Instead  of  this 
conduct,  more  worthy  of  the  real  strength  which  we  believe  him  to  have, 
without  having  seen  him  except  in  the  Assembly,  Vergniaud  had  let 
himself  be  drawn  into  the  movement  which  his  deputation,  that  of 
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Bordeaux,  impresses  upon  him;  and  he  will  perhaps  find  that,  having 
seen  it  from  afar,  we  have  not  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that,  drawn 
along  on  an  almost  imperceptible  slope,  he  will  find  himself  bound  to 
a  party  at  a  moment  when  he  believed  himself  still  independent.  How- 
ever, his  opinions,  more  measured  even  in  their  transports  than  those 
of  his  colleagues  or  of  his  new  friends,  have  never  seemed  to  be  forced 
like  others,  and  he  has  been  able  to  conserve  for  them  always  a  shade 
of  impartial  liberty  which  more  than  once  has  made  their  success  and 
their  danger.  But  he  has  none  the  less  embraced  and  defended  their 
system;  and  he  has  often,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  terrified  by 
their  weakness,  created  power  for  them  over  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentatives who  were  undecided  and  whom  the  expression  of  an  ardent 
patriotism,  which  seemed  to  them  exempt  from  foreign  influences, 
always  leads  and  decides."  1 

As  an  observer,  Garat  surpassed  other  figures  of  the  Revolution  in 
objectivity,  penetration,  and  judgment,  and  he  was  not  to  be  the  last 
to  try  to  draw  Vergniaud  away  from  his  party. 

The  very  day  after  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries  on  August  10,  a 
petition  from  one  of  the  Sections  was  presented  to  the  Assembly,  de- 
manding the  immediate  suspension  of  the  king  and  the  convocation  of 
a  National  Convention.  With  Louis's  ministers  protesting  its  reference 
to  a  committee  as  unconstitutional,  with  tumult  in  the  galleries  as  well 
as  on  the  floor,  it  was  Vergniaud  who  brought  order  out  of  chaos  in  a 
short  speech. 

"It  is  in  moments  of  danger  that  the  Assembly,  if  it  wishes  to  appear 
truly  great,  must  show  most  calm,"  he  said.  "It  must  guard  equally 
against  the  language  of  false  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  the  excess 
of  patriotism  led  astray  by  too  much  exaltation.  We  have  need,  in  our 
zeal,  of  the  fire  which  vivifies  and  conserves;  we  must  avoid  the  fire 
that  consumes." 

The  deputies  sobered,  regained  their  equilibrium,  and  applauded. 

He  then  reminded  the  Assembly  that  it  had  been  decreed  that  all 
petitions  should  be  sent  without  discussion  to  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
mission, first,  to  have  decreed  those  useful  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
second,  to  censure  those  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  This  was  voted 
unanimously.  Referring  to  the  intervention  of  the  Girondins  to  prevent 
precipitate  action,  De  Iriarte  thought  "there  must  be  very  powerful 
motives  ...  to  have  preached  circumspection  and  prudence" — the 
motives  just  set  forth.2 
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Vergniaud  wished  at  once  to  fire  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  nation, 
to  meet  the  common  enemy  without,  and  to  moderate  the  thoughtless 
delirium  of  patriots  within.  Thus  when  the  Committee  reported  on  the 
danger  to  the  nation,  and  the  President  of  the  Assembly  had  pro- 
nounced, "Citizens,  the  nation  is  in  danger,"  it  was  Vergniaud  who  was 
designated  to  phrase  the  Address  to  the  French  People.  The  fiery 
phrases  of  this  Address  could  have  been  set  to  marching  music,  35 
indeed  they  were. 

"Will  you  suffer  the  foreign  hordes  to  spread  like  a  destructive  torrent 
over  your  fields,  to  ravage  your  crops,  to  desolate  your  country  with 
fire  and  cruelty,  in  a  word,  to  lead  you  with  chains  stained  with  the 
blood  of  what  is  dearest  to  you?" 

Not  without  reason  was  Mortimer  Ternaux  to  insist  that  Rouget  de 
Lisle,  in  his  immortal  hymn  of  the  "Marseillaise,"  merely  put  into  verse 
the  words  of  Vergniaud  in  this  and  other  addresses.  "There  were  a  good 
half-dozen  of  these  Marseillaises  of  Vergniaud  before  the  song  of 
Rouget  de  Lisle  took  its  flight,"  he  wrote.  "It  was  in  the  air."  3 

Adopted  unanimously,  this  clarion  call  of  Vergniaud  was  read  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country,  where  the  people  were  summoned 
by  a  municipal  officer  on  horseback,  with  a  tricolored  banner  fluttering 
at  his  side,  and  with  the  cannon  of  alarm  sounding  hour  by  hour.  This 
was  on  June  22 ;  on  the  next  day  the  volunteers  for  the  army  appeared 
in  such  numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  inscribe  their  names. 

Meanwhile,  the  distrust  of  king  and  court  was  increasing  every  hour, 
many  were  demanding  the  forfeiture  of  the  king's  rights,  without 
ceremony,  and  the  demand  was  general  throughout  the  country  that 
Vergniaud's  supposititious  case  against  Louis  in  his  great  oration  be 
declared  a  reality.  The  bolder  spirits  were  demanding  the  abolition 
of  royalty  without  awaiting  a  convention.  So  threatening  was  the  situ- 
ation that  the  king's  ministers  resigned  on  July  loth,  possibly  to  escape 
an  accusation.  It  appears  that  these  ministers,  of  the  party  of  Lafayette 
and  the  Lameths,  had  urged  the  king  to  go  to  the  Assembly  and 
denounce  the  Jacobins;  when  he  wisely  refused,  they  gave  over  their 
portfolios,4  On  July  2ist  Vergniaud  sponsored  a  decree  inviting  the 
monarch  to  recompose  his  ministry.  Three  days  later  he  advised  against 
precipitate  action  lest  it  end  in  civil  war.  The  king  and  queen,  and 
even  the  stupid  courtiers  and  the  conspirators  about  them,  were  thrown 
into  confusion  and  consternation.  Louis  himself  was  sure  that  the 
movement  of  June  2oth  was  a  plan  for  his  assassination,  disregarding 
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the  ease  with  which  that  could  have  been  accomplished  had  such  been 
the  purpose. 

At  this  time  there  was  feverish  activity  in  the  salon  of  Madame 
Roland  in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe.  Young  Barbaroux,  over  whose  classical 
beauty  she  had  become  lyrical,  was  telling  her  coterie  that  whatever 
might  happen  in  the  North,  the  South  was  sound;  and  in  the  event  of 
the  subjugation  of  the  North,  the  Republic  would  be  secure  among  the 
Southerners.  This  made  an  impression.  In  the  meantime  all  was  not 
yet  lost  in  Paris.  Barbaroux  proposed  to  summon  six  hundred  stout 
fighting  men  from  Marseille  who  would  march  on  Paris,  armed  and 
ready  for  action.  The  Rolands  and  their  coterie  gave  enthusiastic 
approval.  The  word  went  forth  to  Marseilles. 

That  Vergniaud  was  considerably  concerned  over  the  increasing  trend 
toward  violence  and  anarchy  cannot  be  doubted.  Touchard-Lafosse,  un- 
happily without  giving  his  source,  would  have  us  believe  that  Vergniaud 
was  uneasy  over  the  summoning  of  the  young  men  from  Marseilles. 
He  reports  him  as  having  said:  "Barbaroux,  you  have  too  much  con- 
fidence in  a  horde  of  adventurers  who  are  already  exciting  Paris  by  their 
excesses.  Let  us  not  dissimulate  to  ourselves;  civic  energy  no  longer 
exists  in  the  middle  society."  Barbaroux  is  said  to  have  replied:  "I 
know  that  the  Parisian  bourgeoisie  is  lukewarm;  but  when  majorities 
are  silent,  minorities  who  speak  are  right."  Vergniaud  is  said  to  have 
rejoined:  "I  do  not  count  much  on  an  insurrection  committee.  The 
Cordeliers  are  mixed  up  in  it.  You  can  be  certain  of  that,  and,  perhaps 
without  Petion's  realizing  it,  they  already  dominate  the  Commune."  5 

Whether  Vergniaud  said  it  or  not,  such  was  the  case. 

With  the  proclamation  that  "the  nation  is  in  danger/'  with  the 
alarm  cannon  proclaiming  the  crisis,  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  people 
intensified,  volunteers  were  received  in  the  public  squares,  and  15,000 
were  enrolled  on  July  nth.  Even  young  boys  of  fourteen,  dissimulating 
their  age,  were  fighting  for  the  privilege.  The  conditions  in  July  were 
desperate.  No  one  dared  longer  to  doubt  the  perfidy  of  the  court,  and 
the  king  again  had  surrounded  himself  with  counterrevolutionists.  The 
allied  armies  of  the  crowned  despots  were  marching  on  the  frontier, 
and  no  one  longer  doubted  that  the  king,  queen,  and  court  were  count- 
ing on  an  easy  conquest,  the  restoration  of  the  old  feudalistic  regime, 
and  the  summary  execution  of  the  revolutionary  leaders. 

The  Assembly  was  flooded  with  protests  over  the  dismissal  of  the 
popular  Petion;  the  streets  were  filled  with  men  bearing  placards  de- 
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manding  "Petion  or  death,"  and  forty  thousand  workmen,  engaged  in 
construction  for  the  defense  of  Paris,  joined  in  the  popular  clamor  for 
his  restoration.  So  hysterical  grew  the  demand,  that  Petion  appeared  in 
the  Assembly  to  say  that,  regardless  of  what  might  be  his  future,  he 
wished  no  bloodshed.  But  on  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille, 
when  the  king  and  queen  were  to  attend  the  fete,  Louis,  in  fear  of 
assassination,  wore  a  concealed  coat  of  mail.  Dejoly,  of  his  ministry, 
had  urged  the  king  to  go  to  the  Assembly  and  announce  his  intention 
to  accompany  the  deputies  to  the  fete,  but  the  monarch's  courage 
failed  and  he  sent  a  note  instead,  and  in  the  end  did  not  accompany 
them  at  all.6  No  actual  violence  was  offered,  but  that  day  Louis  was  to 
suffer  the  most  cruel  humiliation,  his  ears  deafened  by  the  shouts  for 
Petion.  Even  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  all  but 
crushed  by  the  frightening  evidence  of  popular  hatred. 

II 

It  was  Vergniaud  who  offered  a  decree,  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
incorporating  the  National  Guard  in  the  Army,  since  otherwise  the 
army  would  have  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis.  The 
bitterness  was  at  white  heat  now,  and  the  demagogues  and  the  lawless 
element  were  taking  full  advantage  of  the  confusion  and  fears  of  the 
people. 

It  was  then  that  Vergniaud  and  Gensonne  began  to  wonder  what 
would  happen  should  the  executive  power  be  precipitately  struck  down. 
Would  anarchy  follow?  Would  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  far  worse  than 
Louis,  be  raised  to  the  throne?  or  would  Robespierre  have  his  dic- 
tatorship of  Terror?  7  If  these  men,  republicans  by  instinct,  had  begun 
to  wonder,  Robespierre  and  even  Marat  were  equally  in  doubt.  To  the 
Jacobins,  Robespierre  said,  "I  declare  that  I  prefer  the  king  that  birth 
and  the  Constitution  have  given  me  to  all  those  who  might  be  proposed 
to  me."  8  But  his  reluctance  was  born  of  the  fear  that  with  Louis  gone, 
the  Girondins  would  have  the  power.  At  that  time  Danton's  relations 
with  the  court  were  such  that  Madame  Elizabeth,  unterrified  by  the 
rumblings  in  the  streets,  expressed  confidence  that  Danton  would  save 
the  royal  family,  Marat  up  to  this  very  hour  had  been  an  almost 
obsequious  eulogist  of  the  monarch.  He  had  written  a  pamphlet  in 
February,  1789,  describing  Louis  as  a  good  king,  noted  for  "his  love  for 
his  people,  his  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,"  proclaiming  his  preference 
for  a  monarchy  and  saying,  "Blessed  be  the  best  of  Kings."  *  Three 
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months  later,  in  another  pamphlet,  he  thought  Louis  "a  tender  and 
generous  father/7  and  found  that  "good  faith,  truth,  justice  have  placed 
their  sanctuary  in  the  soul  of  Louis  XVI."  When,  on  the  motion  of 
Vergniaud,  the  king's  Guard  was  dismissed,  Marat  in  his  paper  ran  a 
eulogistic  article  on  Louis.  In  August,  1790,  in  a  pamphlet,  he  had 
written  of  Louis,  "He  is  precisely  the  man  we  need."  In  February, 
1791,  he  had  written,  "I  do  not  know  whether  the  counterrevolution  will 
force  us  to  change  our  form  of  government,  but  I  do  know  that  a  very 
limited  monarchy  is  what  fits  us  best  today." 10  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  that  on  the  eve  of  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  skeptical  of  a  republic. 

Thus  when  the  discussion  of  the  forfeiture  of  rights  was  forced  in  the 
Assembly,  Vergniaud,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Extraordinary  Commis- 
sion, promised  a  report  on  issues  thought  to  be  most  pressing  for  the 
public  welfare;  but  he  made  it  plain  that  the  commission  would  "not 
permit  itself  to  be  drawn  along  with  disordered  movements,  or  to  be 
moved  by  vain  terrors."  "You  must  foresee,"  he  said,  "that  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  confidence  which  you  have  accorded  it,  if  it  offered 
you,  without  reflection,  ideas  which  tend  only  to  bring  discouragement 
into  all  hearts,  to  provoke  the  ferments  of  discord,  to  light  the  torches 
of  civil  war."  "  But  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  demand  in  the  streets 
for  the  forfeiture  of  rights.  Aulard  ascribes  his  hesitation  to  his  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  the  Constitution.  But  conscious  of  the  danger  of  pre- 
cipitate action  on  the  demand  of  the  Street,  he  and  Condorcet  had 
been  delegated  to  prepare  separate  reports  on  what  should  be  done  if 
the  Assembly  was  obliged  to  pronounce  the  forfeiture.  Thus  it  was 
announced  on  August  8th  that  on  the  following  day  Condorcet  would 
make  recommendations  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  event 
of  the  removal  of  the  king.12  Because  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
minutes  of  the  commission  after  August  loth,  we  have  no  knowledge 
•of  the  exact  nature  of  these  recommendations. 

No  man  had  done  more  to  undermine  the  monarchy  than  Vergniaud 
in  his  Demosthenian  orations  on  the  emigres,  on  the  treachery  of 
Delessart,  and  in  his  crushing  expose  of  Louis's  stupidity  or  treason  in 
his  speech  of  July  3.  But  the  allied  armies  of  the  enemy  were  marching 
toward  the  frontier,  and  this  called  for  the  unification  of  the  French 
in  the  face  of  the  common  foe.  Vergniaud  wanted  no  civil  war;  if 
possible  he  wished  to  prevent  it.  At  this  critcial  moment  he  was  willing 
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to  go  along  with  the  king  if  Louis  would  go  along  with  the  Revolution, 
though  he  had  little  faith. 

Ill 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Boze,  the  king's  painter,  ap- 
proached Gensonne,  asking  that  he,  with  Vergniaud  and  Guadet,  chart 
a  course  for  Louis  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  nation.  The  asser- 
tion of  Louis  Blanc  and  Mathiez  that  the  Gironde  leaders  went  to 
Boze  is  not  sustained  by  evidence,  and  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  statements  of  the  men  of  Bordeaux,  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
painter,  who  agreed  with  their  version.13  Guadet,  of  the  family  of  the 
fiery  deputy  of  Bordeaux,  gives  a  version  quite  different.  He  says  that 
Thierry,  the  king's  valet  de  chambre,  first  approached  Vergniaud, 
Gensonne,  and  Guadet  to  point  out  the  king's  danger,  asking  the 
reason  for  it  and  the  road  to  reconciliation  with  the  nation.  Impressed 
by  the  common  sense  and  honesty  of  the  men  he  had  distrusted,  Thierry 
asked  that  they  put  in  writing,  to  be  shown  the  monarch,  the  advice 
they  had  given.  The  agreement  was  made  and  the  day  set  for  the 
second  meeting,  when  Thierry  would  report  on  the  king's  reaction.  In 
the  end,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Thierry  reported  that  the  king  wanted 
no  understanding.14  But  Guadet  would  have  us  believe  that  in  the  last 
days  of  July,  Vergniaud  actually  met  the  king,  "who  fell  under  the 
charm  of  his  words,"  and  later  wrote  that  "Vergniaud  came  to  present 
me  with  a  declaration  which,  he  says,  is  frank  and  loyal,"  and  that  he, 
Louis,  was  "struck  with  his  reasons."  To  this,  he  is  said  to  have 
added:  "He  has  talent,  eloquence  of  soul,  facility,  and  much  energy. 
I  was  fascinated  with  him."15  If  such  a  meeting  took  place,  it  has 
escaped  all  other  historians  and  certainly  was  not  charged  at  his  trial. 
Guadet's  version  may  have  been  based  on  the  king's  possible  comment 
on  Vergniaud's  letter. 

But  there  was  the  letter  to  Boze,  and  the  wording  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  was  prepared  for  the  king's  eye  on  the  solicitation  of  the 
painter.  Boze  was  no  stranger  to  Vergniaud,  who  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution  commissioned  the  artist  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
Mirabeau  for  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Bordeaux.  Since  this  letter  was  to  be 
charged  against  the  signers  as  treason  in  the  days  of  the  Terror,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  its  contents. 

"You  ask  us,  monsieur,  what  is  our  opinion  of  the  present  situation 
in  France,"  it  began.  The  letter  was  actually  written  by  Gensonne.  It 
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warned  the  painter  of  the  stupidity  of  the  king's  dissimulations;  that 
the  king  himself,  by  his  conduct,  was  responsible  for  the  violence  of 
the  clubs,  of  which  he  constantly  complained;  that  a  new  protest  of 
his  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  would  seem  derisive;  that  everyone 
believed  it  within  the  power  of  Louis  to  order  the  foreign  armies  to 
withdraw;  that  he  should  dismiss  Lafayette,  whose  usefulness  was 
destroyed;  that  he  should  provide  for  the  constitutional  education  of 
the  dauphin  and  submit  his  civil  list  to  public  inspection.  It  warned  that 
confidence  in  the  king  was  entirely  lost,  but  that  he  still  had  it  within 
his  power  to  recover  it  in  part.1* 

Three  days  later,  Vergniaud  wrote  Boze  in  similar  vein. 

"What  is  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the  great  struggle  of 
despotism  against  liberty?"  he  asked.  "Changing  as  the  winds,  without 
plans,  without  projects,  without  ideas,  it  lets  itself  be  carried  by  the 
course  of  events.  Its  instability,  its  ill  will,  and  its  incapacity  have 
rendered  it  an  object  of  scorn  to  the  enemies  whom  we  must  fight  and 
an  abject  of  distrust  to  the  nation. 

"A  great  effervescence  is  manifested  in  the  empire;  the  division 
between  the  two  powers  foments  it.  The  people  see  in  the  National 
Assembly  the  defender  of  their  rights;  they  think  they  see  their  natural 
oppressor  in  the  King.  A  universal  discontent,  excited  by  impolitic 
vetoes,  everywhere  fans  the  sentiment  of  liberty.  A  new  revolutionary 
ferment  distresses  at  its  foundation  a  political  organization  which  time 
has  not  consolidated.  This  despair  may  accelerate  its  development  with 
the  rapidity  that  would  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  constituted  author- 
ities and  the  action  of  the  law.  People  do  not  inform  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  better  off  in  a  new  order  of  things;  they  find 
themselves  badly  off  in  that  in  which  they  are;  they  want  to  hasten 
to  change  it/' 

He  warned  that  immediate  action  was  necessary  to  save  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  public  welfare;  that  Louis  was  "surrounded  by  persons 
who  have  all  their  affection  in  Coblenz"  and  that  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  Louis  did  not  share  their  sentiment.  "Every  day  his  pre- 
tended friends,  acting  in  his  name,  astonish  the  empire  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  their  treasons.  Is  it  not  very  natural  for  one  to  suppose  that 
he  is  their  accomplice  and  protector?  All  the  faults  of  his  agents  are 
dangerous  to  liberty.  How  not  to  attribute  them  to  a  secret  combination 
formed  against  it  in  concert  with  our  foreign  enemies?  Our  means  of 
defense  are  feeble;  they  could  be  all-powerful;  our  battalions  are 
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numerous  but  scattered,  and,  with  many  soldiers,  we  have  no  army. 
Toward  whom  should  these  fears  and  murmurs  be  directed,  if  it  is 
not  toward  him  in  whose  name  they  make  war  upon  us?" 

Had  Louis  been  deceived  by  his  counselors?  "He  has  been  cruelly 
deceived  if  they  have  made  him  believe  that  all  he  should  do  is  not 
to  go  outside  the  constitutional  line.  But  not  to  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion is  nothing.  His  oath  imposes  upon  him  also  the  obligation  to 
defend  it;  he  would  not  betray  it  less  by  a  system  of  inaction  than  by 
a  formal  intelligence  with  the  Powers  of  the  Coalition." 

And  did  Louis  feel  that  "there  is  courage  in  braving  suspicions, 
dignity  in  enveloping  himself  in  a  profound  silence  when  accusations 
are  the  cry  of  the  people?"  No,  it  was  "neither  great  nor  magnani- 
mous" not  to  "admit  the  faults  of  which  one  is  accused." 

What  steps,  then,  should  be  taken  by  Louis?  Vergniaud  would  cite 
a  few:  "One,  a  declaration  by  which  the  King  would  solemnly  attest 
that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  public  welfare  to  divide 
the  two  powers,  he  would  never  separate  himself  from  the  National 
Assembly;  that  he  will  perish  with  it  under  the  ruins  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  Constitution  rather  than  consent  to  see  one  dismembered  or 
the  other  modified."  Even  this,  he  warned,  would  be  useless  unless 
accompanied  by  specific  acts. 

Two:  while  Vergniaud  did  not  accuse  the  present  ministry,  its  mem- 
bers were  so  obscure  "that  even  the  King  himself  was  not  able  to  say 
anything  good  about  [them]  in  presenting  them  to  the  nation."  Unfor- 
tunate, too,  that  the  legislative  corps  "could  not  have  found,  either 
in  their  revolutionary  conduct  or  in  their  names,  motives  to  accredit 
them  in  public  opinion." 

Therefore  the  ministry  should  be  popularized.  Louis  should  call  to 
the  Council  four  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  "being  careful 
not  to  choose  them  from  among  that  minority  which  wished  to  take  .part 
in  the  Revolution,  not  for  the  people  but  for  itself;  who,  deceived  in 
their  hopes  today,  may  wish  to  make  a  counterrevolution,  still  for 
themselves  and  not  for  the  King."  Because  of  the  probable  reverses 
on  the  frontier,  and  the  effect  on  the  tranquillity  of  Paris,  it  would  be 
well  also  to  call  to  the  Council  the  procurator  of  the  department  and 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  in  view  of  the  people's  confidence  in  them. 

Surely  no  sounder  advice  was  ever  given  Louis  XVI;  nothing  more 
patriotic  or  loyal  to  the  Revolution  was  ever  written  or  spoken.  Treason? 
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Why,  it  was  the  very  language  he  had  thundered  from  the  tribune  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  rapturous  applause  of  even  the  galleries. 

IV 

Mathiez,  an  ardent  champion  of  Robespierre,  and  no  friend  of  the 
Girondins,  has  added  something  to  the  insinuations  aimed  at  Ver- 
gniaud's  loyalty  to  the  Revolution.  It  is  based  upon  the  memoirs17 
of  E.  L.  H.  Dejoly,  Minister  of  Justice  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy,  who  made  many  attempts  to  persuade  Louis  to  align  himself 
with  the  Revolution  and  the  National  Assembly.  Mathiez  describes 
him  as  a  Girondin,  and  the  contact  man  of  the  Girondins  in  the  min- 
istry of  the  king.  Etienne-Louis-Hector  Dejoly  was  a  lawyer  of  the 
Paris  bar  who  had  attained  some  celebrity  as  the  attorney  for  Cagli- 
ostro  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace.  An  ardent  Revolutionist,  he 
had  organized  the  National  Guard  in  his  Section  and  had  been  made 
a  deputy  of  his  district  in  the  Commune  of  Paris;  he  had  been  active 
in  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Blacks,  and  he  had  participated 
loyally  in  the  revolutionary  movement  from  the  hour  the  Bastille  fell. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  justify  the  assumption  that  he  was  intro- 
duced into  the  ministry  through  the  intervention  of  the  Girondins.  A 
lawyer  of  some  distinction  and  a  friend  of  Petion,  he  probably  had 
ideological  sympathies  with  the  party,  and  his  designation  may  have 
been  inspired  by  the  desire  to  please  the  Leftist  groups  in  the  Assembly. 
Until  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Council,  a  month  before  his 
designation  as  minister,  he  "had  never  approached  the  person  of  the 
King,"  and  "did  not  even  know  his  Ministers,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Minister  of  War,  he  had  never  seen  the  others." 18 
So  far  was  he  from  seeking  the  portfolio  of  Justice  that  he  refused  the 
post  repeatedly,  yielding  only  when  the  monarch  made  a  touching 
personal  appeal.  His  feelings  are  crystal-clear  in  the  reasons  he  gave 
Louis  for  his  reluctance.  He  told  the  king  bluntly  that  "he  was  ruining 
himself  by  remaining  always  shut  up,  by  keeping  the  people  away  from 
the  gardens  [of  the  Tuileries],  by  continuing  to  surround  himself  with 
nobles  and  refractory  priests,  by  not  communicating  more  with  the 
Assembly,  by  not  making  for  the  people  the  sacrifices  indicated  to  him 
by  the  circumstances,  and  which  would  cost  his  heart  nothing."  When 
Petion's  dismissal  was  confirmed  by  the  King,  Dejoly  made  every 
effort  to  have  him  restored.19  Unable  to  combat  the  antirevolutionary 
influence  of  the  queen,  the  courtiers,  and  the  other  ministers,  he  pressed 
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his  resignation  on  the  monarch;  and  two  weeks  before  the  loth  of 
August,  with  almost  brutal  frankness,  he  made  a  final  effort  in  the 
Council  to  persuade  Louis  to  make  drastic  changes  in  his  policy  and 
the  personnel  of  his  court.  He  warned  that  the  men  surrounding  him 
were  deceiving  him  and  that  he  had  become  the  object  of  popular 
hatred;  he  urged  him  in  vain  to  go  personally  to  the  Assembly  and 
vigorously  denounce  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  his  unpopular  opinions.  He  urged  that  the  "fanati- 
cal priests"  be  "paid  and  sent  away";  he  said  that  the  people  no  longer 
wished  to  support  the  counterrevolutionary  nobles  of  the  old  regime 
who  constituted  his  court,  and  that  the  women  of  the  reactionary 
aristocracy  in  the  court  should  "make  for  the  Queen  the  sacrifice  of 
their  presence."  Were  they  not  the  wives,  the  daughters,  the  children 
of  the  emigres?  Was  it  possible  for  the  people  to  believe  the  King  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  emigres,  "whose  wives,  daughters,  and  children 
are  continually  around  [his]  person?"  The  king  denied  he  was  giving 
help  to  the  men  of  Coblenz?  Very  well.  "Give  the  order  that  tomorrow 
the  accounts  of  the  civil  lists  should  be  printed." 

This  frank  talk  reflecting  the  denunciations  and  criticisms  not  only 
of  Vergniaud  but  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers  could  hardly  have 
displeased  Mathiez.  But  he  is  shocked  because  Dejoly  urged  the 
naming  of  ministers  "agreeable  to  the  Assembly,"  the  wisdom  of  sur- 
rounding himself  with  patriots.  He  did  not  urge  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Gironde  ministers  but  suggested  that  he  summon  to  his  Council 
four  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  without  portfolios  and 
without  emoluments,  along  with  Petion  the  mayor,  and  Roederer  the 
procurator  of  the  department,  whose  presence  would  reassure  the 
people,  to  whom  they  could  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Council.20 

It  is  here  that  Vergniaud  enters  to  shock  the  stout  Robespierrean 
historian.  Dejoly's  views  were  known  to  his  friend  Roederer,  who 
transmitted  them  to  Vergniaud,  who  was  in  accord,  as  shown  in  his 
letters  to  Boze.  He  was  asked  to  put  his  views  in  writing,  and  he  did 
so  in  a  letter  in  which  he  referred  to  the  people  as  "the  sovereign 
accuser."  Here  he  warned  that  without  a  radical  alteration  of  Louis's 
policy  and  the  "painful  sacrifice"  of  the  prejudices,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  conserve  his  "constitutional  crown."  Vergniaud  closed 
with  a  reiteration  of  the  advice  he  had  given  in  the  letter  to  Boze 
regarding  the  summoning  of  four  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  of  Petion  and  Roederer.  This  letter  was  read  to  Louis,  whose 
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reply  was  "dry  and  negative."  21  Dejoly's  narrative  says  he  possessed 
both  letters  but  that  they  have  disappeared.  Mathiez  seems  to  find 
something  reprehensible  in  Dejoly's  position  and  everything  discred- 
itable in  the  conduct  of  Vergniaud.  Vergniaud  in  all  his  letters  warned 
Louis  that  unless  he  made  common  cause  with  the  Revolution  and  the 
National  Assembly  his  fate  was  certain,  and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
orators  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers  were  demanding.  But  the 
Robespierrean  historian  would  have  us  believe  that  Vergniaud's  sole 
object  was  "to  save  the  Monarchy  and  prevent  the  insurrection,"  where 
the  clear  intent  was  to  divorce  the  king  from  his  counterrevolutionary 
advisers,  to  save  the  Constitution,  and  to  prevent  more  of  the  futile, 
bloody  rioting  that  was  leading  to  anarchy.22 

Strained  and  prejudiced  as  the  reasoning  of  Mathiez  seems,  the 
interpretation  of  Paganel,  a  contemporary  and  colleague,  is  far  more 
vicious  and  maliciously  false.  Cynically  false  was  his  statement  that 
the  signers  of  the  letter  to  Boze  offered  "amnesty"  to  the  king  if  he 
would  make  them  Ministers.  His  bald  assertion  that  they  "demanded 
the  principal  Ministries  for  themselves"  is  a  lie  that  stinks  with  malice, 
as  the  letter  attests.  His  statement  that  they  had  suggested  that  Petion 
be  made  tutor  of  the  prince  royal  has  no  foundation  in  fact.23  No  one 
knew  better  than  Paganel  that  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  and  Guadet  would 
never  have  abandoned  their  seats  in  the  Assembly  to  become  ministers. 
PaganePs  story  can  be  explained  only  by  personal  malice  and  an  utter 
contempt  for  truth,  for  he  had  the  letter  to  Boze  before  him  as  he  wrote. 

Vergniaud's  pessimism  at  this  time  is  shown  in  his  letter  to  Alluaud, 
written  two  days  after  the  letter  to  Boze.  "We  are  living  in  a  state  of 
continual  agitation,"  he  wrote.  "I  have  not  been  well  for  several  days. 
There  are  continual  scenes  in  the  Palais-Royal  and  elsewhere.  The 
greatest  excitement  reigns,  and  we  do  not  know  very  well  where  it  will 
stop.  We  are  entering  in  the  month  when  they  say  great  events  will 
take  place,  when  foreign  armies  will  enter  our  territory.  Patriots  never 
had  more  need  of  union  and  courage.  The  always  equivocal  attitude  of 
the  King  increases  our  danger,  and  will  perhaps  prepare,  if  he  does  not 
pronounce  himself  in  a  decided  manner,  some  great  convulsion.  They 
say  he  is  coming  today  to  the  Assembly.  He  must  make  extraordinary 
efforts  in  order  that  all  the  false  steps  that  have  irritated  the  people 
against  him  shall  be  forgotten,  because  they  are  regarded  as  so  many 
acts  of  treason,  and  who  could  dare  affirm  that,  in  effect,  we  are  not 
betrayed?"  2* 
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Meanwhile,  with  ineffable  stupidity  and  Prussian  arrogance,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  marching  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies,  and 
accompanied  by  the  brothers  of  the  king  and  by  the  emigres,  issued  his 
inflammatory  manifesto,  reeking  with  provocation  and  insolence.  It 
dwelt  on  "the  sacred  person  of  the  King  and  his  august  family,"  and 
announced  that  the  armies  of  invasion  would  "end  the  domestic  anarchy 
in  France,"  would  stop  "the  attacks  which  are  directed  against  altar 
and  throne,"  and  would  "reestablish  the  legitimate  power."  It  baldly 
appealed  to  the  waiting  fifth  column  within.  "Convinced,  as  they  [the 
Kings]  are,  that  the  healthy  part  of  the  French  people  abhor  the 
excesses  of  a  party  that  enslaves  them,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  impatiently  awaiting  the  advent  of  relief  that  will 
permit  them  to  declare  themselves  openly  against  the  odious  schemes 
of  their  oppressors,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia  call  upon  them  to  return  at  once  to  the  call  of  reason 
and  justice,  of  order,  of  peace." 

The  manifesto  promised  protection  to  the  towns,  boroughs,  and 
villages  and  to  the  persons  and  goods  of  those  who  will  "submit  to  the 
King."  It  ordered  the  National  Guard  to  give  provisional  protection 
"until  the  arrival  of  the  troops  of  their  Royal  and  Imperial  Maj- 
esties, or  until  further  orders,  under  pain  of  being  held  personally 
responsible";  and  it  warned  that  such  of  the  Guards  as  had  fought 
against  the  invaders  would  "be  treated  as  enemies  and  punished  as, 
rebels."  All  officers  and  privates  of  the  French  troops  were  "ordered 
to  return  to  their  old  allegiance  and  to  submit  at  once  to  the  King, 
their  legitimate  sovereign."  It  warned  that  towns,  boroughs,  and  vil- 
lages that  "dare  defend  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their  Imperial 
Majesties"  would  be  given  to  the  flames,  and  that  "the  town  of  Paris 
and  all  its  inhabitants,  without  distinction,  shall  be  bound  to  submit 
on  the  spot,  and  without  delay,  to  the  King."  The  members  of  the- 
National  Assembly  were  subject  to  "military  execution,"  though  theii 
Majesties  offered  to  obtain  pardon  for  their  thoughts  and  errors." 

The  monarchists  and  counterrevolutionists  received  this  death  war- 
rant of  Louis  with  exultation;  and  with  incredible  stupidity,  matching' 
that  of  Brunswick,  they  paraded  the  Paris  streets  at  night,  threatening 
the  patriots  with  the  swords  of  the  foreigners.  But  the  Spanish  charg6, 
De  Iriarte,  again  reveals  an  unexpected  objectivity.  He  reported  to 
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Madrid  that  the  manifesto  had  had  a  bad  effect,  and  that  men  who 
formerly  were  conservative  were  saying,  "Better  to  perish  than  submit 
to  the  laws  which  foreigners  wish  to  impose  upon  us."  25 

VI 

And  then,  on  July  soth,  Barbaroux's  six  hundred  stout  young  Mar- 
.seillais,  singing  their  new  and  immortal  song,  swept  up  the  dusty  roads 
•from  the  Midi  to  Paris  to  be  received  with  rapturous  acclamations,  and 
the  Insurrectionary  Committee  secretly  perfected  its  plans  for  the 
.assault  on  the  chateau.  "Terror  had  preceded  their  arrival,"  writes  a 
functionary  of  the  Tuileries.  "They  were  painted  under  the  blackest 
colors,  .  .  .  announced  as  public  enemies.  .  .  .  The  Court  felt  the 
most  cruel  fears  and  had  the  weakness  to  show  them."  26  And  in  truth 
it  was  then  that  the  unofficial  extremists  began  their  usurpation  of 
power. 

On  August,  4th  the  Mauconseil  Section  of  Paris  announced  that  it 
no  longer  recognized  Louis  as  king  and  called  on  the  other  Sections  for 
similar  declarations.  This  also  meant  setting  aside  the  constituted 
authority  of  the  National  Assembly;  it  paved  the  way  for  anarchy. 
Vergniaud  warned  that  "the  spirit  of  liberty  exalts  the  spirits  and  minds 
-so  much  that  it  is  important  to  prevent  mistakes  by  a  decree."  He  said: 

"The  Assembly,  considering  that  sovereignty  belongs  to  all  the 
people  and  not  to  a  section  of  the  people,  and  that  there  would  no 
longer  be  government  or  Constitution  and  that  we  should  be  delivered 
to  all  the  disorders  of  anarchy  and  of  civil  discord  if  each  citizen  or 
each  Section,  isolated  from  the  empire,  should  disregard  such  oaths  at 
pleasure  and  refuse  obedience  to  laws  or  constituted  authorities  which 
-no  longer  pleased;  and  considering  that  if  the  ardent  love  of  liberty 
led  the  citizens  of  the  Mauconseil  Section  to  adopt  the  resolution  they 
have  sent  to  the  other  Sections,  which  might  have  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences,  decrees  that  it  is  a  matter  of  urgency  that  the  Assembly, 
after  decreeing  the  urgency,  annul  as  unconstitutional  the  resolution 
-or  decision  of  the  Mauconseil  Section,  and  invite  all  citizens  to  restrict 
their  zeal  within  the  limits  of  the  law  and  to  guard  against  the  intrigues 
of  those  who,  by  such  violations,  seek  to  compromise  public  tran- 
quillity." 27 

For  public  tranquillity  was  more  than  disturbed,  and  the  raw 
-material  of  civil  war  was  abundant.  On  July  30  a  great  banquet  in 
'honor  of  the  young  men  of  Marseille  was  given  in  the  cafe  Au  Grand 
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Salon  du  Couronnement  de  la  Constitution  on  the  Champs  Elysees. 
Directly  across  the  street  the  monarchists  and  followers  of  Lafayette 
were  banqueting  in  the  Royal  Garden  Cafe.  The  royalists  pushed  into 
the  street,  shouting  "Long  live  the  King!  Long  live  the  Queen!";  at 
which  the  men  of  the  Marseille  battalion  sprang  from  the  windows 
across  the  street,  demanding  that  the  royalists  shout  "Long  live  the 
nation."  In  the  resulting  fight  royalists  were  hurt  or  killed.  The  defeated 
party  took  refuge  in  the  chateau,  where  the  queen,  Princess  Elizabeth, 
and  women  of  the  court  dressed  their  wounds.28  Louis  denounced  the 
men  of  Marseille  as  criminals;  his  minister  started  proceedings  against 
them;  pamphlets  attacking  the  Revolution,  paid  for  from  the  king's 
civil  list,  flooded  the  city;  royalist  papers  insulted  the  men  of  the  Midi 
and  said  they  would  soon  be  in  chains,  working  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Bastille.  The  royalists  believed  it;  the  patriots  thought  it  possi- 
ble; and  civil  war  lowered  like  a  cloud  in  the  sky.29 

At  this  juncture  the  members  of  the  Gironde  party  were  divided  on 
the  wisdom  of  an  attack  on  the  chateau.  Vergniaud  and  Brissot  dis- 
trusted the  wisdom  of  the  movement.  To  them  it  seemed  nebulous, 
since  they  had  not  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators. 
Because  of  the  rapid  trend  toward  anarchy,  they,  with  Gensonne  and 
Guadet,  not  only  dreaded  the  effect  of  the  complete  demolishment  of 
the  constitutional  executive  power,  but,  quite  as  much,  the  possibility 
that  it  might  lead  to  the  enthronement  of  Orleans  or  the  dictatorship 
of  Robespierre.30  It  is  possible — though  this  is  controversial — that  with 
the  ignoring  of  the  letter  of  advice  and  warning  to  Louis,  they  abandoned 
him  and  thought  to  preserve  a  constitutional  executive  authority, 
through  a  regency  of  the  prince  royal,  in  the  hands  of  the  Girondins. 
They  had  in  mind,  according  to  a  monarchist  historian,  the  suspension 
of  the  king  and  the  convocation  of  a  National  Convention.  They  sus- 
pected that  Danton  prefered  the  deposition  of  Louis  and  the  elevation 
of  Orleans  to  the  throne.31 

But  the  inner  circle  of  Madame  Roland's  coterie,  Barbaroux,  Louvet, 
Rebecqui,  Carra,  editor  of  Les  Annales  patriotiques,  were  deep  in  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  assault.  Gorsas,  editor  of  Le  Courrier 
des  83  departments,  also  a  Girondin,  attended  some  of  the  meetings.32 
Though  Barbaroux  had  planned  in  the  Roland  salon  the  introduction 
of  the  tough  young  men  of  Marseille,  though  Louvet,  with  his  Section 
of  the  Lombards,  was  to  set  out  at  five  in  the  morning  for  the  Place 
Venddme  and  by  seven  to  take  his  position  facing  the  Tuileries;  though 
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Carra  took  a  decisive  part  as  a  member  of  the  Insurrectionary  Com- 
mittee and  Gorsas  was  deeply  implicated,  the  real  feeling  of  Madame 
Roland  has  not  been  positively  determined.  Petion,  convinced  it  was  a 
popular  movement,  was  not  averse,  but  he  had  misgivings  as  to  its 
success.  On  these  facts  Eire,  the  monarchist  historian,  bases  his  con- 
clusion that  the  Girondins  were  the  instigators  of  the  attack  on  August 
loth.  Vergniaud,  left  in  the  dark  by  the  conspirators  as  to  the  purpose, 
observed  the  fermentation  and  supposed  it  was  a  repetition  of  June  2oth 
that  was  planned. 

Barbaroux  was  to  play  a  conspicuous  part,  though  his  plans  were  to 
miscarry.  For  some  days  he  did  not  stir  from  his  hotel,  having  his 
meals  served  in  his  room,  conferring  with  fellow  conspirators,  scanning 
the  newspapers  for  the  trend  of  opinion.  The  bill  of  the  porter  shows 
that  as  many  as  thirty-eight  papers  were  delivered  daily  to  his  room. 
His  disappearance,  for  the  time,  from  the  menage  of  the  Rolands 
implies  that  Madame  was  not  party  to  the  conspiracy.  On  August  2, 
in  addressing  his  young  militants,  he  outlined  a  plan  of  parliamentary 
revolution  without  bloodshed.  "The  people  deliver  themselves  from 
the  evil  of  kings,"  he  said,  "not  by  destructive  insurrection,  but  by  the 
peaceable  manifestation  of  the  national  will."  His  plan  did  not  con- 
template an  invasion  of  armed  men  into  the  palace  but  proposed  to 
surround  completely  the  Tuileries  and  not  leave  until  victory  was  con- 
ceded. Later,  in  his  memoirs,  he  was  to  write:  "If  this  plan  had  been 
followed,  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  and  of  the  Swiss,  ignorant  victims 
of  the  perfidies  of  the  court,  would  not  have  flowed  on  August  loth. 
The  Republic  would  have  been  founded  without  convulsions,  without 
massacre.3' 3S 

However,  Madelin,  biographer  of  Danton,  finds  that  Danton  pre- 
pared the  attack,  and  he  quotes  him  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal: 
"I  prepared  the  loth  of  August."  Garat,  in  his  memoirs,  concludes  on 
information  in  his  possession  that  Danton  arranged  the  event.34  Louis 
Blanc  describes  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Insurrection  of  the 
Federated  Troops  on  August  4,  in  a  cafe,  when  Camille  Desmoulins, 
disciple  of  Danton  when  not  a  tool  of  Robespierre,  was  present.  The 
meeting  was  moved  to  the  rooms  of  Antoine,  in  the  house  where 
Robespierre  lived  with  the  Duplays,  and  Louis  Blanc  records  the 
indignant  protest  of  Madame  Duplay,  who  asked  if  they  wanted  to 
compromise  Robespierre  and  have  him  killed.  Antoine  is  said  to  have 
replied:  "If  any  one  is  going  to  be  killed,  it  will  be  us.  It  has  nothing  to 
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do  with  Robespierre,"  adding  ironically,  " — and  he  need  only  to  hide 
himself."  85  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  time  was  postponed  until 
August  loth  because  Santerre,  who  was  to  be  in  command,  was  not 
yet  ready.  It  does  not  appear  anywhere  that  Robespierre  was  involved 
in  the  conspiracy,  since  he  feared  that  with  the  removal  of  the  king 
the  Girondins  would  be  in  power.  As  to  Vergniaud,  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  confronted  with  all  possibilities,  he  felt  that  with  Louis  on  the 
throne,  with  merely  nominal  power  and  surrounded  by  patriot  ministers, 
the  best  interest  of  the  nation  for  the  time  being  would  be  served. 
If  Louis  was  to  be  deposed,  he  wanted  him  to  be  deposed  legally.  He 
would  summon  a  National  Convention  that  would  have  a  legal  right 
to  act.36 

VII 

When  the  bloody  insurrection  brought  the  downfall  of  the  king, 
Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Danton  thrust  themselves  forward  as  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection.  Historians  partial  to  one  or  the  other  have 
sustained  their  respective  claims.  The  record  does  not  justify  these 
claims,  except  in  the  case  of  Danton.  Least  of  all  does  it  justify  those 
of  Marat,  who  was  in  hiding  until  that  day. 

On  August  ist  Marat  sent  a  letter  by  a  friend  to  Barbaroux,  who 
had  once  been  his  pupil  in  chemistry,  asking  that  he  be  sent  to 
Marseille.  He  had  made  the  same  request  when  under  accusation  on 
May  3rd,  proposing  to  make  his  escape  disguised  as  a  jockey;  Barbaroux 
had  refused  to  assist,  having  no  desire  to  see  a  man  of  Marat's  charac- 
ter in  Marseille.  When  his  appeal  of  August  ist  was  ignored,  he 
repeated  his  appeal  on  the  3rd;  and  when  this  too  was  ignored,  he  reit- 
erated it  in  a  letter  on  the  7th.  On  the  gth  he  saw  Barbaroux  in  the 
evening,  urging  the  pressing  nature  of  his  request  and  again  proposing 
to  leave  Paris  in  the  role  of  a  jockey.  Mathiez  has  truly  said:  "Certainly 
he  was  not  then  thinking  of  a  revolution.  It  took  place  the  following 
day."  That  Marat  was  a  physical  coward  is  well  established.  When, 
after  the  event,  he  boasted  that  he  was  the  hero  of  the  insurrection, 
Barbaroux  wrote:  "How  I  regret  having  burned  these  letters;  but  I 
was  afraid  the  Court  might  win,  and  I  had  burned  all  papers  and  kept 
poison  upon  me."  sr  And  Barbaroux  was  a  truthful  man.  Certain  it  is 
that  Marat  was  well  hidden  on  the  roth,  until  after  the  collapse  of  the 
king's  cause. 

And  Danton? 
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He  alone  of  the  three  appears  as  unmistakably  active  in  preparing 
the  insurrection,  though  he  was  absent  from  Paris  until  two  days  before 
the  event.  On  the  night  of  August  Qth,  when  Marat  had  crept  to  the 
home  of  Barbaroux,  begging  help  in  running  away  from  Paris,  the  wife 
of  Camille  Desmoulins,  after  having  some  of  the  young  men  of  Mar- 
seille to  dinner,  went  to  the  home  of  Danton,  where  she  found  Danton's 
mother  in  tears  and  Danton  calm  and  preparing  for  bed.  That  night  the 
forty-eight  Sections  met  and  named  commissioners  to  replace  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Commune  and  to  assume  unlimited  powers. 
Emissaries  appeared  from  time  to  time  to  converse  with  Danton  in 
undertones.  At  length  he  rose  and  went  to  the  Commune  and  the  club 
of  the  Cordeliers  to  arouse  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  people.  That  is  the 
last  we  hear  of  Danton  until  after  the  fight  and  the  victory. 

And  Robespierre? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  loth  of  August  Robespierre  was  in 
hiding.  If  the  insurrection  triumphed,  he  would  emerge  and  claim  the  . 
credit;  if  it  failed,  he  was  not  involved.  Until  the  last  minutes 
Robespierre's  attitude  toward  a  republic  is  nebulous  and  contradic- 
tory. In  his  paper,  Defender  of  the  Constitution,  he  said:  "I  would 
rather  see  a  popular  representative  assembly  and  free  and  respected 
citizens  with  a  king,  than  a  people  enslaved  and  degraded  under  the 
rod  of  an  aristocratic  senate  and  a  dictator.  I  do  not  like  Cromwell 
any  more  than  Charles  I."  Attacking  some  of  the  Girondins,  he  com- 
plained that  they  had  preached  a  republic  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign 
war  and  consequently  were  criminals  and  agents  provocateurs.  And 
again,  in  his  attack  on  Brissot:  "Whoever,  founding  ambitious  plans 
upon  the  mistakes  of  the  Monarch,  would  dare  to  light  a  civil  war 
when  the  foreign  war  is  upon  us,  would  be  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
nation."  And  again  he  said  that  "royalty  is  not  an  obstacle  to  liberty," 
that  it  was  enough  that  it  should  march  "on  the  road  which  the  sover- 
eign will  has  traced  for  it" — presenting  precisely  the  view  of  Ver- 
gniaud. And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Robespierre  was  not 
familiar  with  the  plans  for  the  insurrection.  If  his  temperamental  cau- 
tion impelled  him  to  remain  hidden,  it  was  not  to  prevent  the  forming 
of  plans  to  profit  personally  should  the  insurrection  triumph.  Thus  his 
conference  with  Barbaroux  and  Rebecqui,  assisted  by  Panis. 

Barbaroux  has  left  a  record  of  that  significant  conversation,  which 
took  place  one  week  before  the  insurrection.  He  had  been  invited  to 
Robespierre's  house,  where  he  and  Rebecqui  found  Panis,  the  faithful 
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servitor,  awaiting  them  with  the  host.  Barbaroux  was  amused  by  the 
evidence  everywhere  in  the  room  of  their  host's  colossal  conceit — his- 
image  confronting  them  on  all  the  walls.  "It  was  a  pretty  boudoir  where 
his  image  was  repeated  in  all  forms  and  by  all  the  arts.  He  was  painted 
on  the  wall  of  the  right,  engraved  on  the  left;  Ms  bust  was  at  the  end 
and  his  bas-relief  opposite.  There  were,  moreover,  on  the  table  a  half- 
dozen  small  engravings  of  Robespierre." 38  His  conversation  left  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  his  visitors  of  his  dictatorial  ambitions  and  plans, 
"He  boasted  much  of  having  accelerated  the  Revolution,"  Barbaroux 
recalled,  "but  he  sustained  that  it  would  stop  if  some  extremely  popu- 
lar man  did  not  declare  himself  its  chief  and  impress  upon  it  a  new  move- 
ment." When  Rebecqui  interrupted  to  say  that  he  did  not  want  a  dic- 
tatorship any  more  than  a  king,  interest  in  the  conversation  lagged, 
and  the  visitors  rose  to  leave.  They  were  followed  to  the  door  by  Panis. 
"You  have  misunderstood,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  question  only  of  a  momen- 
tary authority,  and  Robespierre  is  certainly  the  man  most  suited  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  people."39  In  his  recent  biography  of  Robespierre 
(1946),  Walter,  refusing  to  discredit  this  story  of  Barbaroux,  cites  a 
collective  statement,  "The  Deputies  of  the  Department  of  Bouches-du- 
Rhone  to  the  National  Convention,"  which  confirms  on  all  points  the 
impression  of  Robespierre's  ambition.40  But  where  Robespierre  spent 
the  night  of  the  gth  remains  a  mystery.  No  one  has  yet  discovered 
where  he  was  on  the  morning  of  the  roth.  He  was  not  seen  by  any  one 
at,  or  near,  the  scene  of  combat — a  fact  equally  true  of  Danton  and 
Marat.  Louvet,  in  his  attack  later,  was  to  scream  in  Robespierre's  ears: 
"Where  were  you  on  the  icth  of  August.  You  were  in  hiding  1" 

VIII 

Meanwhile,  the  Commune  had  presumed  to  take  over  the  National 
Assembly,  and  in  the  end  the  Committee  of  Insurrection  took  over 
from  the  Commune.  The  chances  of  the  king  diminished  when,  on 
August  gth,  the  Assembly  whitewashed  Lafayette  by  a  vote  of  406 
to  224,  "despite  the  opposition  of  the  Girondins."  Mobs  gathered  at 
the  door  to  insult  and  threaten  the  deputies  on  leaving.  On  the  eve 
of  the  insurrection  some  of  the  Girondins  were  prepared  for  the  for- 
feiture of  the  king's  rights  by  the  Assembly;  and  Petion,  as  their 
spokesman,  proposed  to  the  Jacobins  the  suspension  of  the  insurrection, 
with  the  promise  to  declare  the  forfeiture  of  rights  and  to  call  a  Na- 
tional Convention.  He  was  denied,  with  the  explanation  that  nothing 
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could  be  expected  of  a  body  of  men  who  had  whitewashed  "the  scoun- 
drel Lafayette."  At  this  time  it  was  not  at  all  certain  that  the  insurrec- 
tion would  triumph.  Barbaroux  had  provided  himself  with  poison  in  the 
event  of  its  failure.-  The  king's  party  had  made  preparations  and  was 
so  confident  that  it  seemed  to  welcome  the  test.  Royalists  long  absent 
from  Paris  flocked  back  and  were  in  hiding,  awaiting  the  day,  not  a 
few  hidden  in  houses  of  prostitution.  And  there  was  fear  of  treachery. 
Mathiez  insists  that  just  before  the  insurrection  Danton  had  received 
50,000  livres  from  the  court;  Westermann  claimed  that  a  few  days 
before  the  roth  he  had  been  offered  3,000,000  and  that  he  had  so 
informed  Danton;  Camille  Desmoulins  boasted  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  buy  his  silence;  Barbaroux  says  he  was  offered  1,000,000; 
Gouverneur  Morris,  the  royalist  antidemocratic  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  writes  that  in  the  last  of  July  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  gave 
him  547,000  and  on  August  2,  449,750  more  to  buy  the  men  from  Mar- 
seille; and  it  was  whispered  about  that  Fabre  d'Eglantine  had  offered 
to  buy  off  the  gunners  for  3,000,000.  Unquestionably  money  was 
poured  out  without  stint  to  buy  the  patriots,  and  no  one  knew  how 
effective  this  had  been  or  what  treachery  the  insurrectionists  would 
encounter. 

With  the  attack  on  the  chateau,  so  often  described,  we  have  little 
concern.  The  insurrection  moved  with  the  daring  of  desperation.  Louis 
faltered,  was  pitifully  inadequate,  and  was  lost. 

IX 

Until  midnight  on  the  night  of  the  Qth,  the  Girondins  had  not 
appeared  in  the  Assembly;  the  Mountain,  too,  was  scantily  repre- 
sented; only  some  of  the  Feuillants  of  the  Center  were  in  their  seats 
in  the  hope  of  saving  the  monarch.  Robespierre  was  concealed  some- 
where; Marat  was  hi  hiding,  having  failed  in  his  project  of  fleeing  to 
Marseille  disguised  as  a  jockey;  Danton  and  Vergniaud  were  in  their 
homes. 

The  tocsin  sounded  at  midnight.  Some  deputies  hurried  to  the  Assem- 
bly; others,  members  of  the  Right,  scurried  to  a  refuge;  and  no  more 
than  forty  deputies  were  in  their  seats.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  sum- 
mon Vergniaud,  in  the  absence  of  a  President.  En  route  to  the  Assem- 
bly, he  paused  to  survey  the  scenes  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  he  found  Petion,  unharmed,  but  in  the  midst  of  angry  royalists. 
He  reported  to  the  deputies  and  the  Assembly  summoned  Petion, 
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thereby  possibly  saving  his  life.  It  was  five-thirty  in  the  morning  when 
Vergniaud  assumed  the  Presidency.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  day 
there  were  no  more  than  three  hundred  deputies  in  their  seats — less 
than  half.  But  there  were  no  vacant  seats — those  of  the  absent  members 
were  occupied  by  men  from  the  street.  On  that  day  the  National 
Assembly  was  relegated  to  a  subordinate  position,  powerless  to  clear 
the  floor  of  the  intruders;  and  the  Commune,  acting  on  its  own,  had 
converted  the  Municipal  Council  into  a  provisional  government  for 
the  entire  nation. 

The  fight  at  the  chateau  was  serious  when  Roederer,  Procurator- 
Syndic  of  the  Department,  an  able  man  and  a  friend  of  Vergniaud, 
went  to  the  Tuileries  to  urge  the  royal  family  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Assembly.  It  was  not  to  save  royalty  as  an  institution,  but  to  spare 
the  Revolution  the  shame  of  murdering  the  monarch  and  his  family. 
For  two  mortal  hours  he  argued  with  Louis  and  the  queen,  both  opposed 
to  leaving  the  chateau,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  who  held  out  to  the  last, 
finally  agreed  with  an  expression  of  despair.41  During  the  discussion, 
two  of  the  king's  ministers  were  sent  to  the  Assembly  to  ask  that 
something  be  done  to  prevent  disorders — an  almost  ironical  suggestion. 
Vergniaud  proposed  that  the  deputies  await  the  report  from  the  munici- 
pality.42 

Thus  it  was  that  Louis,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  princess,  and  the 
children,  accompanied  by  the  ministers,  strolling  very  slowly  through 
the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  were  confronted  at  the  doors  by  a  ferocious 
mob  barring  their  entrance  until  a  committee  of  deputies  went  to  their 
aid.  Louis,  quite  calm,  apparently  unable  to  understand  the  situation, 
entered  and  seated  himself  beside  Vergniaud,  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself.  "I  have  come  here  to  prevent  a  great  crime,"  he  said,  "and 
I  believe  myself  in  safety,  myself,  my  family,  and  my  children,  when 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation."  Vergniaud, 
who  had  received  him  with  dignified  courtesy — which  later  was  charged 
against  him  as  a  crime — replied,  "You  may  rely,  Sire,  on  the  firmness 
of  the  National  Assembly;  its  members  have  sworn  to  die  in  support- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  constituted  authority."  The  words 
of  both  the  king  and  Vergniaud  were  greeted  with  applause.  Mathiez, 
an  uncompromising  Robespierrean,  has  concluded  that  Vergniaud's 
words  "contained  the  promise  to  maintain  the  King  in  royalty"  *3 — 
a  manifest  absurdity.  Within  a  few  hours  Vergniaud  would  submit  the 
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decree  suspending  the  monarch  from  his  functions  and  calling  a  Na- 
tional Convention. 

When  a  deputy  called  attention  to  the  rule  against  deputies  deliber- 
ating in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  royal  family  was  assigned  a  small 
room,  usually  occupied  by  reporters,  where  they  were  to  swelter  and 
suffer  for  eighteen  hours.  Fearing  a  possible  invasion  of  the  mob  intent 
on  the  murder  of  the  monarch,  the  iron  railing  that  separated  the  little 
cubbyhole  from  the  Assembly  was  removed,  by  order  of  Vergniaud,  to 
permit  the  royal  family  to  join  the  deputies  in  case  of  an  attack. 

At  times  Louis  ate  a  fowl  with  unimpaired  appetite,  occasionally 
turning  his  opera  glasses  on  Vergniaud  and  other  deputies.  The  queen, 
humiliated,  sat  silent,  pale,  and  calm,  refusing  refreshment.  Occasion- 
ally Louis  addressed  a  few  words  to  Vergniaud. 

Suddenly  the  noise  of  musketry  and  artillery  reached  the  hall:  the 
Swiss  guards  were  resisting  as  ordered,  but  theirs  was  a  hopeless 
struggle.  De  Iriarte  reported  to  Madrid  that  the  battle  began  when  the 
Swiss  opened  fire.  "Every  one  is  in  agreement,"  he  wrote,  "that  the 
Swiss  fired  first,  and  that  they  could  have  abstained  from  doing  so." 
He  wrote  that  since  the  royal  family  was  in  the  assembly,  there  was  no 
necessity  ^to  defend  the  palace  and  that  they  should  have  gone  to 
reinforce  the  Guard  about  the  Assembly.44  But  they  had  received  no 
orders  from  the  king. 

The  resulting  emotion  among  the  deputies  has  been  described  in  an 
intimate  letter  of  one  of  them:  "Our  courage  had  some  merit,  for  we 
did  not  know  against  whom  the  attack  was  directed.  We  certainly  were 
told  it  was  against  the  cMteau  that  they  were  firing,  but  the  chateau 
might  be  defended  successfully,  the  people  might  ^be  repulsed,  and 
then  the  National  Assembly  would  infallibly  be  immolated.  This  state 
of  mind  lasted  for  about  an  hour."  45  In  truth,  at  one  juncture  the 
report  reached  the  Assembly  that  the  Swiss  were  prevailing.  It  was 
on  belated  orders  of  the  king  that  word  was  sent  to  the  Swiss  to  cease 
firing. 

The  mob  instantly  was  in  pursuit  of  the  gallant  Swiss,  striking  them 
down  in  the  garden;  and  some,  with  blood  streaming  from  their  wounds, 
rushed  into  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  with  infuriated  rioters  at  their 
heels.  Some  were  hidden  by  Louvet  and  Guadet  in  closets  in  committee 
rooms,  and  saved  for  the  moment.  With  the  artillery  roaring,  with 
thousands  onaddened  by  the  taste  of  blood  jubilantly  parading  the 
streets  with  pikes,  with  hatred  of  Louis  and  "the  Austrian  woman" 
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mounting,  it  was  evident  that  the  monarchy,  centuries  old,  was  finished, 
and  that  delay  in  facing  the  reality  put  the  lives  of  the  royal  couple 
in  jeopardy.  At  intervals  men  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
paraded  before  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  to  boast  of  their  needless 
crimes.  But  there  was  a  decent,  dignified,  orderly  way  to  achieve  the 
end  demanded  of  the  nation,  and  Vergniaud  preferred  that  way. 

X 

The  Commission  of  Twenty-one  now  retired  to  take  action,  and, 
calling  Guadet  to  the  chair,  Vergniaud  joined  them  in  the  committee 
room.  The  issue  was  now  clear:  either  to  sacrifice  the  king,  the  Assem- 
bly, and  liberty,  or  to  pronounce  the  suspension  of  the  monarch.46 
Vergniaud  was  entrusted  with  the  reporting  of  the  decree.  There  had 
been  no  time  for  long  deliberation  and  discussion.  The  Vergniaud 
group  of  the  Place  Vendome  had  not  been  at  all  unmindful  of  possi- 
bilities, and  the  greater  part  of  the  decree  was  already  prepared  and 
ready.  It  was  necessary  to  move  faster  than  the  mob  parading  with 
pikes,  imperative  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  entire  nation  over  the  Commune,  in  determining  the  policy  of 
the  whole  people.  When  Vergniaud  returned,  with  an  air  of  exhaustion, 
silence  fell  upon  the  hall  as  he  prepared  to  read.  The  king  was  almost 
at  his  elbow — but  a  few  feet  away. 

"I  am  here  in  the  name  of  the  Extraordinary  Commission  to  present 
to  you  a  very  severe  measure,"  he  began,  "but  I  refer  to  the  very  grief 
with  which  you  are  penetrated  to  decide  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is 
to  the  safety  of  the  nation  that  you  should  at  once  adopt  it.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly,  considering  that  the  dangers  of  the  country  have 
reached  their  height,  that  the  evils  under  which  the  empire  groans  are 
derived  principally  from  the  distrust  inspired  by  the  leaders  of  the 
executive  power,  in  a  war  undertaken  in  its  name  against  the  Consti- 
tution and  national  independence,  .  .  .  that  this  distrust  has  excited 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  the  desire  to  revoke  the  authority  confided 
to  Louis  XVI;  considering,  notwithstanding,  that  the  legislative  body 
has  no  desire  to  increase  its  power  by  any  usurpation  and  that  it 
cannot  reconcile  its  oath  to  the  Constitution  and  its  ardent  determina- 
tion to  save  liberty  but  by  an  avowal  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
decrees  as  follows: 

"The  French  people  are  invited  to  form  a  National  Convention. 
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"A  decree  shall  be  proposed  during  the  day  as  to  the  nomination  of 
a  governor  of  the  prince  royal. 

"The  payment  of  the  civil  list  is  suspended. 

"The  King  and  his  family  shall  remain  under  the  charge  of  the  legis- 
lative body  until  tranquillity  is  restored  in  Paris;  the  Department  will 
prepare  the  Luxembourg  for  their  residence,  under  the  guard  of 
citizens." 

Later  it  was  to  be  charged  as  a  crime  against  Vergniaud  that  in 
reading  the  decree  his  manner  was  depressed  and  his  voice  was  solemn 
and  sorrrowful.  An  American  historian  writing  more  than  a  century 
later  was  to  say  that  he  had  shown  sympathy  for  the  king  and  queen.47 
To  one  of  Vergniaud's  sensibility  and  humanity,  with  a  capacity  for 
pity  all  too  rare  in  the  Revolution,  it  could  have  been  no  pleasure  to 
read  this'  practical  deposition  in  the  presence  of  the  two  victims.  There 
was  every  reason  for  solemnity,  for  he  was  putting  a  period  to  a  dynasty 
that  reached  back  into  the  centuries.  Louis,  however,  listened  without 
apparent  emotion,  and  even  jokingly  observed  to  a  deputy  that  "this 
is  not  very  constitutional";  to  which  the  deputy  replied,  "True,  Sire, 
but  it  is  the  only  method  of  saving  your  life."  Prejudiced  historians 
and  the  prosecutor  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  at  Vergniaud's  trial 
were  to  cite  his  reference  to  the  "grief  which  penetrates  us  all,"  as 
sorrow  over  the  fate  of  Louis,  when  he  was  referring  to  the  deaths 
of  the  patriots  in  the  battle  of  the  chateau.  The  monarchy  was  clearly 
doomed,  but  Vergniaud  proposed  that  the  act  of  demolition  should 
come,  not  from  a  city  mob,  nor  from  the  Commune  representing  one 
city,  but  through  the  legally  declared  will  of  the  entire  nation,  ex- 
pressed in  a  National  Convention. 

XI 

But  the  extremists,  in  hysterical  jubilation,  were  not  satisfied.  Ver- 
gniaud had  not  shaken  the  decree  under  the  nose  of  Louis,  nor  roared 
like  a  devouring  beast  of  prey,  nor  deposed  him  with  one  fell  swoop  by 
the  forfeiture  of  rights  at  once.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  when  peti- 
tioners appeared  at  the  bar,  many  stained  with  blood,  to  demand  the 
immediate  forfeiture  of  rights.  Vergniaud  replied  from  the  tribune  the 
moment  they  presented  their  petition. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  explain  myself  before  the  citizens  who 
are  at  the  bar,  as  I  do  not  doubt  of  the  purity  of  their  sentiments  and 
of  their  respect  for  the  laws,"  he  said.  "I  am  sure  they  will  be  easy 
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to  undeceive.  The  representatives  of  the  people  have  done  everything 
which  the  powers  delegated  to  them  permitted  them  to  do  when  they 
decreed  that  a  National  Convention  be  called  to  pronounce  on  the 
question  of  forfeiture  of  rights.  In  the  meantime,  the  Assembly  has  just 
pronounced  the  suspension,  and  this  should  be  sufficient  to  reassure 
the  people  against  the  treason  of  the  chief  of  the  executive  power. 

"Of  what  do  they  complain?  They  complain  that  by  their  slow  prog- 
ress he  has  held  up  the  measures  which  alone  can  save  the  empire. 
Very  well.  Does  not  the  suspension  prevent  him  from  again  interfering 
with  the  efficacy  of  the  laws?  Does  not  suspension  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  do  harm  in  any  way  whatsoever? 

"After  this  explanation  I  hope  that  the  people  will  wish  to  hear  and 
know  the  truth,  and  that,  as  the  petitioners  have  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens,  they  will  go  out  among  them  and  inform  them  of  what  the 
Assembly  has  done." 

There  Was  general  applause,  even  in  the  galleries,  and,  according  to 
the  Moniteur,  the  petitioners  seemed  satisfied  with  the  explanation. 

Further  to  satisfy  the  populace  that  day,  the  vetoed  decrees  for  the 
deportation  of  the  seditious  priests  and  the  establishment  of  a  camp 
of  20,000  men  were  declared  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  dismissed 
Girondin  ministers,  Roland,  Claviere,  and  Servan,  were  restored  to 
office,  with  Lebrun  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Condorcet,  Monge  was  made  Minister  of  Marine.  For  Minister 
of  Justice,  Danton  received  228  votes  out  of  284,  supported  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Girondins.  It  will  be  noted  that  on  that  crucial  day 
almost  two  hundred  deputies  were  not  in  their  seats. 

Thus  the  day  ended  for  Vergniaud,  a  tremendous  day,  beginning 
with  him  in  the  chair  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning,  presiding  through- 
out the  day  as  stray  bullets  through  the  open  windows  splattered  against 
the  walls,  sponsoring,  reporting,  and  defending  the  suspension  of  the 
king's  powers.  No  historian  has  had  to  inquire  where  Vergniaud  was 
that  day  and  what  part  he  played.  Where  Robespierre  was,  where 
Marat  was  hidden  throughout,  and  where  Danton  was  as  the  bullets 
splattered  the  walls  of  the  Assembly — all  this  is  still  a  mystery. 

But  with  victory  won  and  all  danger  past,  Robespierre  emerged  to 
appear  with  a  triumphant  air  before  the  Council  of  the  Commune;  and 
Marat,  who  the  night  before  was  planning  a  flight  disguised  as  a  jockey, 
left  his  hiding  place  to  parade  the  streets  waving  a  saber,  wearing  a 
laurel  wreath,  and  not  forgetting  to  lead  his  followers  to  the  Louvre 
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to  take  possession  of  four  royal  presses  for  his  anarchistic  paper.  This 
was  scarcely  less  a  theft  because,  as  one  of  his  biographers  has  said, 
the  presses  were  given  to  him  by  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  of  the 
Commune,  which  he  dominated  at  the  time.48 

XII 

The  next  day  the  men  of  the  pikes  were  clamoring  for  the  blood  of 
the  Swiss.  Those  who  had  escaped  the  daggers  and  the  pikes  of  the  day 
before  were  being  pursued  and  brutally  murdered;  and  when  the  news 
of  the  continuing  massacre  reached  the  Assembly,  Vergniaud  cried  out 
in  disgust,  "What  cannibals!"49  Those  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
death  were  sent  to  prison,  where  they  would  be  slaughtered  in  the 
massacres  of  September,  Certain  it  is  that  on  the  day  of  Vergniaud's 
exclamation,  when  the  more  ruthless  and  cruel  of  the  mob  were  de- 
manding that  the  Swiss  be  surrendered  to  the  assassins,  Vergniaud, 
from  the  Committee,  demanded  that  the  municipality  and  the  legally 
armed  forces  protect  these  unfortunate  men  from  murder.  He  reported 
a  decree. 

"The  National  Convention  recommends  to  your  zeal  the  execution 
of  the  decree  which  places  the  Swiss,  and  other  persons  in  state  of 
arrest,  under  the  safeguard  of  French  loyalty,"  he  wrote.  "It  expects 
that  you  will  make  every  effort  to  spare  outrages  to  humanity  and  the 
law,  and  the  sentiment  which  the  French  people  have  of  their  true 
glory  makes  us  hope  that  they  will  concur  with  you  and  with  us  in 
preventing  the  efforts  of  malevolence  and  crime  to  soil  the  cause  of 
liberty." 

The  next  day,  in  accordance  with  Vergniaud's  promise,  the  Commit- 
tee presented  a  plan  for  primary  assemblies  for  August  26th,  for  elec- 
tions on  September  2,  and  the  convocation  of  a  National  Convention 
on  September  20th. 

XIII 

Meanwhile,  between  August  loth  and  the  convocation  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  work  of  government  literally  fell  wholly  on  the  Extraordi- 
nary Commission,  of  which  Vergniaud  became  a  member  on  June  i8th. 
Before  August  loth  its  work  was  onerous;  after  that,  its  work  was 
incessant,  day  and  night,  and  Vergniaud's  health  suffered.  Practically 
everything  was  sent  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Commission  for  considera- 
tion and  recommendation.  Its  work  embraced  all  the  affairs  and  prob- 
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lems  of  the  armies  as  well  as  interior  affairs.  It  was  the  Government. 
Vergniaud,  the  "indolent  man/'  was  incessantly  at  work,  and  very 
frequently  it  fell  to  him  to  make  the  reports  of  the  Commission  to  the 
Assembly.  It  was  he  who  reported  that  it  was  imperiously  necessary  for 
the  king  to  recompose  his  ministry;  50  he  who  reported  adversely  on 
the  demand  of  the  Mauconseil  Section  for  the  immediate  forfeiture  of 
the  king's  rights; 51  he,  as  we  have  seen,  who  reported  on  the  sus- 
pension of  the  king  and  the  convocation  of  a  National  Convention; 52 
he  who  reported  favorably  on  the  selection  of  the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine  for  the  meetings  of  the  Convention;  *>*  he  who  reported 
the  Address  to  be  sent  to  the  people  on  the  frontiers  fating  the  enemy; 54 
he  who  reported  in  favor  of  having  all  the  gold  and  silver  taken  from 
religious  orders  sent  to  the  Monnaie;  55  he  who  made  the  ringing 
report  against  the  arrest  of  Girey-Dupre,  the  journalist,  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Since  the  Commission  kept  no  records 
of  its  own,  its  labors  are  reflected  only  in  its  reports  to  the  Assembly. 
Vergniaud  himself,  describing  the  work  of  the  Commission,  said  that  it 
"prepared  all  the  work  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  measures 
to  repair  the  disorders  in  the  armies."  This  work,  he  thought,  though 
"perhaps  insufficient  if  one  compares  it  to  the  circumstances,"  was 
"immense."  When  it  was  proposed  in  the  Assembly  to  reorganize  the 
Commission,  that  body  refused  with  the  observation  that  it  "had  not 
discontinued  to  give  the  greatest  proofs  of  zeal  and  patriotism." 

With  the  demagogic  stirring  up  of  all  the  baser  passions  of  the 
underworld  of  the  Sections;  with  the  Commune,  dominated  by  Marat 
and  Robespierre,  presuming  to  be  the  Government  of  France;  with  the 
Heberts  and  Marats  urging  massacres,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  for 
the  Assembly,  the  constituted  authority  of  the  nation,  to  prevent  the 
tyranny  of  mob  rule.  Vergniaud  increasingly  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Robespierre  and  his  morbid  desire  to  dictate  to  the  State.  He  had 
battled  brilliantly,  and  more  successfully  than  he  had  dared  to  hope, 
against  king  and  court  for  the  creation  of  a  sanely  functioning  democ- 
racy. Henceforth  he  was  to  struggle  in  the  same  cause  against  the 
dictatorship  of  Robespierre,  the  Commune,  and  the  Terror, 


CHAPTER  XII 


The  Involution  Stains  Itself 


VERGNIAUD'S  FEARS  that  the  precipitate  striking  down  of  the  executive 
power  by  violence  might  give  the  "go"  sign  to  the  demagogues  with  the 
mob,  thereby  leading  to  anarchy  or  a  despotism  more  fearful  than  that 
of  the  Bourbons,  were  justified  in  less  than  a  month.  With  the  assurance 
that  the  king's  authority  was  revoked  and  the  monarchy  was  at  an  end, 
Robespierre  intensified  his  campaign  of  vilification  and  calumny  against 
the  Girondlns,  the  one  remaining  obstacle  to  the  dictatorship  toward 
which  he  was  striving.  In  this  he  had  the  hearty  collaboration  of  Marat. 
Two  days  after  the  suspension  of  the  king,  the  people  of  Paris,  reading 
the  cynically  dishonest  columns  of  his  paper  L'Ami  du  peuple,  found 
something  that  foreshadowed  the  future.  They  were  told  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  only  national  representation  chosen 
by  the  people,  were  "not  only  corrupt,  but  shamelessly  counterrevolu- 
tionary." Was  not  their  infamy  manifest  in  the  fact  that  Louis  had 
gone  "to  seek  refuge  with  his  own  people  in  the  midst  of  his  accom- 
plices?" Was  not  the  treason  of  the  deputies  shown  in  Louis's  statement 
that  he  felt  safe  among  them?  Could  anything  be  more  treasonable 
than  Vergniaud's  words  on  receiving  him?  Was  it  not  common  knowl- 
edge that  "at  the  very  moment  when  the  cannon  was  thundering  against 
the  palace  of  the  despot  they  [the  Assembly]  were  plotting  to  save  him 
from  the  justice  of  the  people" — meaning  from  murder  by  the  mob? 
And  why  this  concern  for  the  Swiss — drunkards  debauched  with  gold? 
And  Vergniaud,  "the  hypocrite,  Vergniaud,  whose  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  had  just  reproduced  the  artful  motion  made  several  days 
before,  draws  from  his  pocket  a  project  of  decree  prepared  in  advance." 
Could  not  one  see  from  the  terms  of  this  project  "that  this  act  of  justice, 
in  appearance  so  severe,  tended  only  to  decoy  the  people  and  to  leave 
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all  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  traitors,  agents  of  the  Monarch  sus- 
pended from  his  functions?"  And  was  it  not  necessary  for  a  patriot  to 
demand  the  suspension  of  the  civil  list?  This  last  was  amazingly  crude, 
since  it  was  part  of  the  decree  read  by  Vergniaud. 

Yes,  and  Vergniaud's  decree  for  the  election  of  the  Convention  was 
quite  as  infamous.  "Tremble  lest  you  have  a  Convention  equally  cor- 
rupt^ if  this  disastrous  decree  is  not  revoked,"  warned  Marat.  "Millions 
of  assignats  will  be  spread  to  corrupt  the  deputies,  and  in  the  end  Louis 
would  not  even  be  removed."  "Who  knows  that  he  will  not  be  rehabili- 
tated with  new  powers?"  No,  nothing  good  could  be  expected  from  the 
constitutional  national  representation  in  the  Assembly.  Forward  the 
Revolutionary  Commune!  x 

The  fury  of  Robespierre  and  Marat  is  easily  understood.  At  the  time 
of  the  suspension  of  the  king,  the  Girondins  enjoyed  prestige  and  power. 
In  the  Assembly  they  outnumbered  the  Mountain,  in  general  they  could 
count  upon  the  Plain,  and  they  outshone  both  in  brilliance.  The  tem- 
porary government  was  now  lodged  in  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
dominated  by  the  Girondins;  in  Petion  they  had  the  mayor  of  Paris  and, 
with  one  exception,  all  the  ministers  were  members  of  the  party. 

Unhappily  for  Roland's  peace  of  mind,  Danton,  the  one  exception, 
very  soon  domineered  over  his  more  scrupulous  and  less  demanding 
colleagues  through  his  audacity  and  trickery. 

Meanwhile,  Madame  Roland  moved  again  from  the  gloomy  quarters 
in  the  rue  de  la  Harpe  to  the  magnificent  palace  where  Louis  XV  had 
royally  entertained  visiting  ambassadors  and  monarchs,  gathering  about 
her  sewing  or  writing  table  the  ministers  and  deputies  planning  the 
policies  of  state.  As  in  the  first  Ministry/'  she  wrote,  "I  imposed  on 
myself  the  rule  of  never  receiving  women."  She  was  not  entirely  happy 
as  she  plied  her  needle  or  pen  while  studying  her  husband's  new 
colleagues.  Condorcet's  choice  of  Monge  for  Minister  of  Marine  did 
not  meet  with  her  approval,  as  no  choice  would  not  made  by  her.  "He 
was  an  original  who  would  do  tricks  like  the  bears  I  have  seen  in  the 
moat  of  the  town  of  Berne,"  she  wrote.  While  he  was  a  fine  mathema- 
tician, honest,  loyal  to  the  Revolution,  she  found  him  "shallow  and 
heavy"  and  entirely  unfit  for  his  post.  Lebrun,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  she  thought,  owed  his  reputation  for  wisdom  to  his  utter  lack  of 
enthusiasms  of  any  kind,  and  his  cleverness  merely  meant  that  "he  was 
a  fairly  good  clerk,"  knowing  little  of  what  was  going  on  in  neighboring 
nations.  Servan,  Minister  of  War,  and  Claviere,  Minister  of  Finance, 
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being  among  her  disciples,  escaped  her  criticism.  She  approved  heartily 
of  Roland,  since  Roland  was  Madame  Roland  herself.2 

But  Danton  was  a  mystery  and  a  problem,  and  she  thought  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  Council  should  be  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
a  man  of  his  "bad  reputation."  Her  friends  sought  to  smooth  her  ruffled 
feathers  by  saying  that  Danton  had  been  useful  in  the  Revolution, 
was  liked  by  the  multitude,  and  that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  anger  him.3 
He,  on  his  part,  made  almost  pathetic  efforts  to  win  her  friendship  and 
approval.  Almost  every  day  through  that  hectic  August  he  called  upon 
her,  and  on  Council  days  he  arrived  in  advance  of  the  others  and 
lingered  for  conversation  after  they  had  left.  Occasionally  he  appeared 
unexpectedly,  under  the  pretext  of  discussing  some  matter  with  Roland, 
and,  like  a  hungry  boy,  asked  for  a  bowl  of  soup.  She  thought  it  "would 
be  impossible  to  show  greater  zeal,  greater  love  of  liberty,  a  more 
earnest  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  colleagues,"  but  his  were 
not  the  beautiful  features  of  Barbaroux,  nor  the  pensive,  poetic  counte- 
nance of  Buzot.  "I  looked  at  that  atrocious  and  repellent  face,"  she 
said,  "and  although  I  told  myself  one  must  not  judge  people  on  a 
mere  word,  that  I  knew  nothing  for  certain  against  him,  that  in  a  time 
of  partisanship  the  most  honest  men  may  have  two  reputations,  and 
that,  finally,  one  could  not  trust  appearances,"  try  as  she  would,  she 
"could  not  apply  the  idea  of  a  good  man  to  that  face,"  which  she 
thought  "reflected  brutal  passions  and  the  most  astonishing  audacity."  4 

And  soon  she  found  her  misgivings  justified.  When  2,000,000  livres 
were  provided  the  ministry  for  secret  expenses,  Danton,  against 
Roland's  will,  managed  to  get  a  large  slice  from  the  funds  intended 
for  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Foreign  Affairs;  and  Madame  Roland  had 
no  doubt  this  money  went  to  favorites  of  Danton,  who  used  it  in  financ- 
ing mobs. 

Later,  proposing  to  send  agents  to  Brittany  to  examine  inspectors  at 
the  ports,  he  demanded  commissions  for  them  from  the  Minister  of 
Marine.  Roland  was  irritated.  If  the  Minister  of  Marine  did  not  have 
men  competent  for  such  work,  they  should  be  dismissed;  and  if  he 
had,  why  insult  them  by  sending  a  stranger?  He  refused  to  sign  the 
commissions.  But  that  day  Danton  slipped  the  commissions  among  the 
many  papers  awaiting  Roland's  signature,  and  they  were  signed  with- 
out being  noticed.  Then,  discovering  what  he  had  done,  Roland 
scratched  out  his  signature  and  protested  to  the  Minister  of  Marine. 
"But  it  is  Danton  who  wants  it,"  the  latter  whispered.  "If  I  refuse, 
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he  will  denounce  me  to  the  Commune  and  the  Cordeliers  and  have  me 
hanged."  Roland  refused  to  sign.5 

Quite  early  in  the  ministry,  when  Danton  proposed  sending  com- 
missioners to  the  departments  and  the  Army,  Roland  asked  time  to 
consider  and  choose  the  men.  Danton  said  "No,"  informing  Roland  that 
he  would  take  charge  of  everything  and  that  the  Commune  of  Paris 
would  furnish  him  with  "excellent  patriots."  The  other  members  of 
the  Council  weakly  acquiesced,  and  the  next  day  Danton  appeared 
with  all  the  commissions  made  out  to  men  who  were  obscure  outside 
the  clubs.  Madame  no  doubt  was  right  in  concluding  that  this  was 
"one  of  the  greatest  coups  of  Danton,  and  humiliating  to  the  Council." 
In  exonerating  her  friends  for  their  defeats,  she  urged  that  the  other 
ministers  were  "overloaded  with  work  and  details"  and  had  no  time  for 
politics,  while  Danton's  work  "was  done  by  clerks  and  he  could  give 
all  his  time  to  politics,  to  combinations  and  intrigues  to  increase  his 
power."  6 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  with  Danton  which  was  to 
prevent  the  alliance  that  might  have  saved  the  Republic  and  prevented 
the  Terror. 

II 

Vergniaud's  fears  were  immediately  realized.  The  moment  the  king's 
authority  was  revoked,  the  demagogues  and  extremists  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Commune,  inspired  by  Robespierre  and  Marat,  declared  open 
war  on  the  National  Assembly  as  the  constitutional  governing  power  in 
France.  One  keen  observer  noted  at  the  time  that  Robespierre's  original 
idea  was  a  government  of  municipalities,  with  Paris  at  the  head  and 
with  himself  as  director.  He  found  no  support  for  this  because  of  the 
general  approval  of  a  Convention.7 

But  three  days  after  the  king  took  refuge  in  the  Assembly,  the 
Commune  appeared  before  that  body  with  the  arrogant  demand  for  the 
creation  of  an  extraordinary,  or  Special,  tribunal  to  "judge  the  crimes 
of  August  loth."  The  next  day  a  deputation  again  appeared  with 
threats,  only  to  be  rebuked.  Then  one  of  the  faubourgs  proposed  an- 
other insurrection,  this  time  against  the  national  representation,  unless 
such  a  tribunal  were  set  up.  Another  deputation  followed,  headed  by 
Robespierre,  who  made  an  insolent  speech,  demanding  a  tribunal  with 
no  appeal  from  its  decisions.  The  Assembly  refused  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  tribunal  would  be  destructive  of  liberty  and  was  fit  only  for  des- 
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potism.  The  next  day  another  spokesman  appeared  to  warn  that  unless 
the  Assembly  yielded,  the  tocsin  would  be  sounded  and  the  people 
themselves  would  "do  justice  to  the  traitors." 

Concluding,  finally,  that  to  prevent  a  massacre  of  the  innocent  such 
a  tribunal  might  be  useful,  the  Assembly  weakly  agreed,  and  the  Trib- 
unal of  the  1 7th  of  August  was  created.  By  surrendering  to  the  Com- 
mune and  establishing  a  tribunal  of  vengeance,  the  Assembly  entered 
upon  its  long  retreat,  which  was  to  end  in  the  destruction  of  repre- 
sentative government,  of  democracy,  and  of  the  Republic. 

Ill 

Throughout  August  the  Commune,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Cordeliers 
were  feverishly  engaged  in  fanning  the  fires  of  hate  with  money  and 
propaganda,  and  in  mobilizing  and  drilling  the  very  scum  of  Paris  for 
their  fight  for  the  seizure  of  power.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  plas- 
tered with  placards  of  an  anarchistic  nature.  The  most  depraved  swag- 
gered about  in  the  Sections,  threatening  the  assassination  of  the  deputies 
of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  completion  of  their  tenure,  when  the 
Convention  would  take  over.  They  were  furiously  preaching  hate  of 
the  priests  apropos  of  a  decree,  then  pending,  which  provided  for  the 
deportation  within  fifteen  days  of  all  who  had  not  taken  the  oath. 
Cambon  rushed  to  the  tribune  to  demand  that  they  be  sent  to  Guiana, 
since  otherwise  they  would  only  swell  the  army  of  the  emigres. 

Vergniaud  had  favored  deportation  in  the  belief,  sincerely  held,  that 
with  the  enemy  approaching  from  without  and  the  probability  of  re- 
verses, there  was  grave  danger  that,  with  passions  of  the  moment 
whipped  up  by  the  demagogues,  there  might  be  a  massacre  of  the 
priests.  But  Cambon's  proposal,  which  he  thought  barbarous,  impelled 
him  instantly  to  take  issue. 

"It  [the  Assembly]  must  use  for  the  conservation  of  liberty  all  the 
means  which  its  power  and  wisdom  may  furnish,"  he  said,  "but  it  must 
not  dishonor  the  French  people,  whom  it  represents,  by  acts  which 
humanity  disavows." 

He  thought  that  in  the  case  of  the  priests  there  should  be  a  differ- 
entiation between  those  who  troubled  public  order  and  those  who  re- 
spected it. 

"What  is  proposed  to  you  today?"  he  asked.  "A  law  which  envelops 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  the  same  proscription.  No  one  is  more 
convinced  than  I,  and  perhaps  no  one  has  more  strongly  attacked  the 
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dangerous  influence  which  the  perfidy  of  some  priests  has  exercised  in 
the  course  of  the  Revolution;  but  after  all  there  are  innocent  men 
among  them,  and  it  is  not  upon  them  that  the  sword  destined  to  strike 
crime  should  fall.  If  we  should  ever  be  tempted  to  follow  passions 
rather  than  justice  in  our  laws,  let  us  remember  that  it  was  for  thus 
having  failed  to  recognize  the  great  principles  which  assure  the  happi- 
ness of  empires  that  the  kings  have  inflicted  the  human  race  with  so 
many  calamities,  and  that  the  French  people  today  overthrow  their 
statues.  Let  us  try,  in  finishing  our  course,  to  carry  with  us  some  regrets 
and  the  esteem  of  the  nation.  Let  us  leave  in  this  place  the  memory 
that  we  have  done  all  that  is  necessary  to  save  the  nation,  and  that 
in  the  energy  of  the  measures  we  have  chosen  we  have  respected 
humanity  and  honored  our  country  by  the  wisdom  of  our  laws." s 

That  the  anarchistic  trend  had  already  penetrated  to  the  legislative 
hall  was  shown  when  Jean  Debry  proposed  the  organization  of  a  corps 
of  tyrannicides  to  attack  with  daggers,  individually,  the  "tyrants  who 
made  war  on  the  Revolution,  and  the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to 
annihilate  public  liberty."  Chabot,  the  repulsive  ex-priest,  sprang  to 
his  feet,  along  with  Merlin,  to  declare  their  eagerness  to  join  such  a 
corps  on  the  early  termination  of  their  legislative  work. 

Vergniaud  rose  to  protest.  "We  have  a  war  to  carry  on  against 
kings,"  he  said.  "We  have  the  right  to  take  measures  to  wage  that  war 
to  advantage;  but  it  is  a  loyal  war  which  we  hope  to  wage.  I  under- 
stand by  loyal  war,  that  in  which  one  fights  with  arms  in  one's  hands 
against  an  enemy  who  is  also  armed — but  I  examine  the  question  from 
a  political  point  of  view.  If  you  organize  a  corps  of  tyrant-killers,  your 
enemies  will  organize  a  corps  of  general-killers.  Your  decree  will  per- 
haps be  a  decree  of  assassination  against  your  own  generals,  and  you 
will  have  to  fear  that  they  will  be  the  first  victims  of  this  immoral 
project  which  has  been  proposed  to  you." 

But  the  extremists  of  the  Commune  were  moving  rapidly  toward 
the  tyranny  that  would  find  its  climax  in  the  reign  of  terror.  To  these, 
being  totalitarians  and  not  democrats,  it  seemed  imperative  to  silence 
that  portion  of  the  press  that  championed  the  ideals  of  real  democracy. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Commune  arrested  and  dragged  from  his  home 
Girey-Dupre,  the  clever  editor  of  Patriote  frangais,  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  law.  Vergniaud,  from  the  Extraordinary  Commission,  met 
this  flagrant  assault  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  with  a  report  ordering 
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the  Commune  to  release  him  at  once,  and  rebuking  the  municipal 
authorities  for  transcending  the  limits  of  their  powers. 

"It  is  important  to  repress  attacks  on  individual  liberty  by  any  con- 
stituted authority/7  he  said,  and  imperative  that  "the  mandates  of 
arrest  be  brought  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Commune  of  Paris 
.  .  .  against  M.  Girey-Dupre,  attacks  on  individual  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  should  be  declared  null  and  void."  He  concluded 
with  the  demand  that  in  future  "the  municipality  of  Paris  keep,  in  the 
matter  of  arrests,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  on  general 
police  matters  and  on  the  security  of  the  state." 

Reluctantly,  the  Commune  released  the  object  of  its  hate  who  had 
dared  denounce  anarchy  in  the  name  of  liberty,  but  Vergniaud  had 
now  become  anathema  to  Robespierre  and  Marat.  The  former  was  now 
attacking  him  at  the  Jacobin  Club  because  of  the  mere  suspension  of 
the  king,  and  persuading  his  minions  in  the  packed  galleries,  drawn  too 
largely  now  from  the  dregs  of  the  streets,  that  the  proposal  to  furnish 
a  tutor  to  the  prince  royal,  pending  the  action  of  the  Convention,  was 
part  of  a  monarchist  plot.  The  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  which  had 
aroused  his  jealousy  from  the  beginning,  had  now  become  an  obsession 
of  hate,  not  only  against  the  orator,  but  against  the  Assembly  itself. 
Soon  instructions  were  being  sent  by  Marat's  murderous  committee 
throughout  France,  coupling  the  National  Assembly  with  the  conspira- 
tors of  the  court. 

The  monarchy  was  gone  and  the  Republic  about  to  be  achieved; 
but  while  the  real  patriots,  who  were  real  democrats,  would  now  set 
the  Republic  on  the  solid  foundation  of  law  and  order,  the  element 
that  in  normal  times  would  have  been  sound  was  overshadowed  by 
those  who  sought  a  never  ending  revolution  and  found  in  constant 
turmoil  their  sole  opportunity  for  notoriety,  seeking  it  "in  order  to 
enjoy  it."  9  The  anarchistic  faction  now  had  its  emissaries  everywhere. 
They  domineered  in  the  clubs,  intimidated  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Sections,  and  betrayed  in  governmental  departments.  Demagogues 
harangued  and  denounced  in  the  cafes  and  on  the  streets.  Men  of  the 
type  of  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  and  Condorcet  were  attacked  from  mov- 
able platforms  hauled  from  square  to  square.  Sometimes  the  lies  dis- 
seminated from  these  platforms  took  the  form  of  dialogues.  The 
founders  of  the  Jacobin  Club  had  drifted  away,  nauseated  by  the  fan- 
tastic intriguers  and  brigands  with  whom  Robespierre  had  now  largely 
packed  the  galleries.  The  Commune  had  indoctrinated  its  ignorant 
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mass  with  the  absurdity  that  Paris  was  the  whole  of  the  French  nation 
and  alone  should  constitute  the  National  Assembly.  Some  function- 
aries of  the  municipality  actually  declared  it  incredible  that  deputies 
should  be  summoned  from  other  cities  when  Paris  would  be  glad  to 
fill  all  the  seats.  With  the  Prussians  advancing  on  the  frontier,  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  in  Paris  was  being  prepared;  and  though 
Danton  and  Robespierre  were  familiar  with  the  plot,  it  was  Marat  who 
was  to  preside  over  this  festival  of  blood. 

IV 

Since  this  strange  figure  plays  an  important  role  in  the  final  extermi- 
nation of  men  like  Vergniaud,  it  may  be  profitable  to  pause  here  for 
an  examination  of  his  ideas  on  government. 

As  early  as  1791,  in  his  newspaper,  Marat  not  only  was  demanding 
blood,  but  he  was  proposing  torture,  calling  for  "flaming  stakes,  confla- 
grations, and  mutilations."10  That  same  year  he  was  denouncing  all 
who  did  not  subscribe  to  his  idea  of  the  Revolution.  "Brand  them  with 
a  red-hot  iron,  cut  off  their  thumbs,  slit  their  tongues." X1  In  his 
La  Constitution,  published  as  early  as  1789,  he  wrote:  "When  a  man 
is  in  want  of  everything,  he  has  a  right  to  take  from  another  the 
superfluity  in  which  he  is  wallowing:  nay,  more,  he  has  a  right  to  cut 
his  throat  and  devour  his  palpitating  flesh."12  In  1790  he  was  urging 
the  mob  to  murder  the  deputies  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  "fill 
their  pockets  with  flint  stones  and  stone  the  faithless  deputies  to  death 
in  their  hall" 

An  Englishwoman  of  keen  intelligence  and  observation,  who  remained 
in  Paris  at  her  peril  during  the  Revolution,  has  described  him:  "He  was 
the  Thersites  of  the  Convention  whom  no  one  would  deign  to  chastise; 
for  his  extravagance  made  his  employers  often  disclaim  him  as  a  fool, 
while  the  general  sentiment  he  excited  was  the  sort  of  antipathy  we 
feel  for  a  loathsome  reptile.  What  rendered  him  useful  for  the  con- 
spirators was  his  readiness  to  publish  any  slander  which  they  framed, 
and  to  resort  to  every  horror  which  they  meditated.  His  rage  for  denun- 
ciation was  so  great  that  he  became  the  dupe  of  the  idle,  and  his  daily 
paper  contains  the  names  of  great  criminals  who  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  those  who  imposed  on  his  credulous  malignity." 1S 

Barbaroux,  who  had  respected  him  as  a  scientist  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, saw  him  later  in  his  home  and  left  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  hopelessly  insane.  "I  thought  he  had  lost  his  head,"  wrote  his 
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former  student.  "He  told  me  seriously  the  French  people  were  poor 
revolutionists,  and  he  alone  had  the  means  to  found  liberty."  Encour- 
aged to  explain,  Marat  continued:  "Give  me  two  hundred  Neapolitans 
armed  with  daggers  and  wearing  on  their  left  arm  a  muff  to  use  as  a 
shield.  With  them  I  will  go  through  France  and  I  will  make  the  Revo- 
lution." His  plan?  "He  wanted  to  prove  to  me,"  wrote  Barbaroux,  "that 
it  was  a  very  benevolent  calculation  to  massacre  in  one  day  260,000 
men."  14 

With  Marat's  Ami  du  peuple  inciting  to  assassination  and  torture, 
Hebert,  even  more  infamous  because  insanity  cannot  be  pleaded  in 
extenuation  in  his  case,  was  running  a  close  competition  with  his  paper, 
Pere  Duchesne,  which  was  even  viler  in  vulgarity.  That  August,  news- 
venders  moved  through  the  streets  proclaiming  their  wares  and  shout- 
ing: "Our  Pere  Duchesne  is  furiously  angry  this  morning,"  or,  "The 
furious  indignation  of  Pere  Duchesne."  Michelet,  making  a  study  of 
these  papers,  found  that  "the  secret  of  all  this  eloquence  was  the  addi- 
tion of  a  coarse  phrase  at  every  third  word."15 

It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  Marat  that  the  massacres  of  Septem- 
ber were  being  systematically  prepared  in  the  prisons;  and  Robespierre 
and  Danton,  with  full  knowledge  at  least,  were  proving  their  com- 
plicity before  the  fact  by  arranging  for  the  release  or  transfer  from 
the  prisons  of  those  they  wished  to  save. 


On  August  23  a  deputation  from  the  Commune,  followed  by  a  dis- 
orderly mob,  swaggered  into  the  Assembly  with  the  demand  that  all 
prisoners  sent  to  the  High  Court  in  Orleans  be  transferred  at  once  to 
Paris  for  "execution" — thus  assuming  the  mockery  of  a  trial!  This 
demand  was  accompanied  by  a  threat.  "You  have  heard  us,  and  you 
know  that  insurrection  is  a  sacred  duty,"  they  said.  Even  the  new 
Jacobins  were  momentarily  indignant  because  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
demand.  A  little  later  the  motive  was  clear.  Marat's  cutthroats  wanted 
these  prisoners  in  Paris  when  they  fared  forth  with  knives  and 
bludgeons  a  few  days  later.  When,  indeed,  the  prisoners  in  Orleans 
were  sent  to  Versailles,  Vergniaud  had  it  decreed  that  soldiers  accom- 
pany them  for  their  protection  against  a  possible  mob;  but  the  mob 
was  to  overwhelm  the  armed  force,  and  the  prisoners  were  hacked 
down  in  the  shadow  of  the  palace. 

Then  news  reached  Paris  of  the  successful  advance  of  the  allied 
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armies.  This  was  oil  on  the  wheels  of  the  conspirators.  The  loss  of 
Longwy  filled  the  town  with  terror.  A  letter  had  been  found  describ- 
ing the  advance  of  the  enemy  army,  followed  with  tumbrils  for  the 
execution  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution,  with  lawyers  in  attendance 
hard  at  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  prosecution.  The  fury  against 
the  fifth  column  within  the  city  rose  when,  with  incredible  stupidity, 
it  gathered  to  celebrate  the  cowardly  surrender  of  Longwy  before  the 
Temple  where  Louis  and  his  family  were  held.  The  town  was  filled 
with  strangers,  former  officers,  in  some  instances  disguised  as  priests, 
but  betraying  themselves  by  their  martial  carriage. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Danton  secured  the  decree 
for  domiciliary  visits  in  search  of  arms  for  the  defense  of  Paris — this 
from  the  Council  of  the  Commune.  He  pretended  to  believe  that  80,000 
guns  would  be  gathered,  though  actually  few  were  found.  At  the  sound 
of  the  drum  every  citizen  was  to  hurry  to  his  home.  Carriages  were 
prohibited  in  the  streets  for  two  hours.  The  assemblies  of  the  Sections 
and  the  clubs  were  suspended  during  the  hours  of  search.  The  houses 
were  to  be  illuminated.  Commissaries,  accompanied  by  soldiers,  would 
pound  on  the  doors  and  demand  admittance  in  the  name  of  the  law, 
and  all  arms  were  to  be  delivered.  The  houses  were  to  be  searched,  if 
necessary,  and  all  suspects  sent  to  prison.  The  expedition  was  in  charge 
of  the  ruthless  Santerre.  On  that  night  of  the  great  fear  thousands  of 
perfectly  innocent  people  were  thrown  into  prison. 

Two  days  before  this  act  of  Danton,  Vergniaud  had  proposed  in  the 
Assembly  the  mobilization  of  30,000  men  in  the  Department  of  Paris 
and  from  the  neighboring  departments. 

"A  frontier  city  has  been  turned  over  to  the  enemy,"  he  said.  "The 
chiefs  to  whom  its  protection  had  been  confided,  and  the  soldiers  who 
seem  to  have  made  themselves  their  accomplices,  will  undergo  the 
penalty  due  to  traitors.  Their  conduct  has  irritated  your  armies,  and 
without  doubt  there  is  not  a  citizen  cowardly  enough  to  ignore  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  nation  to  the  point  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
discouraged  for  a  single  moment  by  the  news  of  this  treason.  If  your 
enemies  gain  greater  audacity  from  it;  if,  intoxicated  by  these  shameful 
crimes,  they  advance  within  the  territory  of  the  empire,  their  insolent 
joy  will  be  short,  for  we  can  foretell  to  you  that  from  the  wise  and 
vigorous  laws  given  by  the  executive  po^er,  France,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  subjugate,  will  become  their  tomb;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
executive  power  should  have  free  action;  it  is  necessary  that  the 
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measures  proposed  or  adopted  within  the  National  Assembly  should 
prove  the  concert  of  the  powers,  and  should  not  precipitate  us  into 
confusion  that  would  impede  the  work  of  the  Ministers  and  endanger 
the  success  of  their  operations." 

With  the  voting  of  the  30,000  men,  Vergniaud  followed  with  an 
address  to  the  French  in  peril  on  the  frontiers: 

"Your  position  assures  you  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  fight  for 
liberty;  your  country  counts  upon  your  courage;  count  upon  her 
gratitude.  Your  children  will  be  hers;  she  will  care  for  your  wives, 
and  if  the  tyrants  ravage  your  property,  she  will,  from  that  moment, 
regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  indemnify  you  for  the  losses  you  may 
have  suffered." 

Thus  Vergniaud,  as  always,  was  thinking  primarily  of  the  defense 
of  the  country,  but  the  Commune  was  thinking  mostly  of  vengeance  in 
Paris.  Having  secured  the  agreement  of  the  Commune  for  the  domi- 
ciliary visits,  Danton  hurried  to  the  Committee  of  Surveillance,  domi- 
nated by  Marat,  to  give  instructions;  and  Marat,  with  a  ghastly  grin, 
made  a  horizontal  motion  with  his  arm  to  indicate  decapitations.  That 
Danton  was  deeply  involved  in  the  September  massacres  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  since  he  himself,  in  an  angry  moment,  was  to  say,  "I  looked 
my  crime  steadfastly  in  the  face  and  I  did  it." 

VI 

And  yet  Danton  was  not  without  reason  for  disgust  with  the  Girondin 
ministers.  On  the  night  of  August  30,  the  six  ministers  met  under  the 
trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  consider  the 
situation.  Hidden  in  the  shrubbery,  it  is  said,  was  Danton's  agent, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  who  overheard  the  discussion,  and  from  him  we 
have  a  description,  probably  much  embroidered.  Roland  and  Servan 
had  abandoned  all  hope  of  saving  Paris.  They  thought  that  within  two 
weeks  the  enemy  would  be  at  the  gates  that  could  not  be  successfully 
defended.  They  proposed  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
South — a  plan  to  which  Roland  had  agreed  with  Barbaroux  some  time 
before.  Roland  was  very  pale  and  seemed  broken  in  body  and  spirit. 
He  stood  leaning  his  head  against  a  tree.  "And  where  do  you  mean  to 
go?"  roared  Danton.  "To  Blois,"  replied  Roland.  "We  must  take  with 
us  the  King  and  treasure."  Another  minister  added  that  word  from 
Spain  made  the  situation  hopeless,  and  that  Brunswick  would  be  in 
Paris  in  two  weeks.  Danton,  resorting  to  deception,  replied  that  he 
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feared  so  little  that  he  had  brought  his  mother  to  Paris — neglecting 
to  say  that  he  had  done  so  because  her  house  was  in  direct  line  of  the 
enemy's  march.  Since  no  impression  was  made  on  Roland,  he  turned 
upon  him  angrily:  "Take  care,  Roland,  do  not  talk  too  much  about 
flight;  the  people  might  hear  you." 

It  is  not  true,  as  Gottschalk  the  American  historian  would  have  us 
believe,  that  the  Girondins,  as  a  party  wished  to  leave.16  Some  unques- 
tionably did,  including  Roland  and  Servan.  But  it  was  on  this  point 
that  Vergniaud  again  took  issue  with  the  Roland  coterie.  In  the  presence 
of  two  hundred  deputies,  he  had  denounced  the  plan  to  leave  the 
capital.  Liberty,  he  said,  must  be  secured  in  Paris,  or  the  patriots  must 
perish  there  with  it;  and  if  the  deputies  left  Paris,  "they  could  only 
do  so  like  Themistocles,  with  all  the  citizens,  leaving  only  ashes  behind, 
retreating  for  a  moment  before  the  enemy  only  in  order  to  dig  his 
grave." 

This  was  much  the  view  of  Danton,  for  at  all  junctures  when  the 
country  was  in  danger  from  without,  Vergniaud  and  Danton  were 
as  one. 

VII 

Meanwhile,  word  had  come  that  Verdun  had  fallen,  and  on  the 
morning  of  September  2  the  Assembly  thrilled  to  the  fighting  speeches 
of  Vergniaud  and  Danton.  The  intense  excitement,  not  unmixed  with 
terror  from  the  streets,  had  penetrated  to  the  deputies.  First  in  the 
tribune,  it  was  Vergniaud  who,  in  a  fervent  appeal  for  action,  aroused 
the  deputies  to  a  fever  heat  of  enthusiasm. 

"It  seems/'  he  said,  "that  the  enemies  plan  to  march  directly  on  the 
capital,  leaving  behind  the  fortified  cities.  Very  well.  This  project  will 
be  our  salvation  and  his  ruin.  Our  armies,  too  weak  to  resist  him,  will 
be  strong  enough  to  harass  him  from  behind,  and  when  he  arrives,  pur- 
sued by  our  battalions,  he  will  find  facing  him  the  Parisian  army  in 
battle  array  before  the  walls  of  the  capital;  and,  surrounded  there  on 
all  sides,  he  will  be  devoured  by  this  land  which  he  has  profaned." 

But  when  the  cheers  and  shouts  died  down,  he  passed  hurriedly  to 
a  warning: 

"But  in  the  midst  of  these  flattering  hopes,  there  is  a  danger  that 
must  not  be  dissimulated.  It  is  that  of  panic  terror.  Our  enemies  count 
on  it  and  sow  gold  to  produce  it,  and  you  know  it;  and  there  are  men 
made  of  such  muddy  clay  that  they  decompose  at  the  thought  of  the 
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slightest  danger.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  point  out  this  species, 
without  a  soul  but  with  a  human  face,  to  gather  all  these  individuals 
in  a  single  town — Longwy,  for  example,  which  would  be  called  the 
City  of  Cowards — there  to  become  the  object  of  scorn.  They  would 
no  longer  spread  fear  among  their  fellow  citizens.  They  would  no 
longer  take  dwarfs  for  giants,  and  the  dust  that  rises  before  a  com- 
pany of  Houlans  for  armed  battalions." 

And  then:  "Parisians,  it  is  today  that  a  great  energy  must  be  dis- 
played. Why  are  not  the  entrenchments  of  the  camps  further  ad- 
vanced?" 

He  concluded  by  proposing  that  twelve  commissioners  be  sent  to  the 
camps,  themselves  to  work  and  furnish  the  example.  That  day  the 
Journal  oj  Debates  and  Decrees  described  Vergniaud's  appeal  as  "the 
finest  piece  of  eloquence  that  has  been  improvised  in  the  present  As- 
sembly." He  was  "the  eloquent  organ  of  national  sentiment."  17 

The  young  Bordeaux  student  Geraud,  who  heard  it,  wrote  home  that 
it  "shook  the  whole  Assembly,  which  instantly  decreed  several  great 
measures."  1S 

Resuming  the  Presidency,  Vergniaud  recognized  Danton,  who  spoke 
briefly  but  with  his  usual  fighting  force.  "At  this  moment,"  he  said, 
"the  National  Assembly  becomes  a  veritable  committee  of  war.  We  ask 
that  you  concur  with  us  in  directing  this  sublime  movement  of  the 
people  by  naming  commissioners  to  second  and  assist  in  all  these 
measures.  We  ask  that  any  one  refusing  to  give  personal  service  or  to 
furnish  arms  shall  meet  the  punishment  of  death." 

And  then  the  sentence  that  caused  some  concern,  the  possible  sig- 
nificance of  which  was  not  to  appear  until  the  morrow: 

"The  tocsin  we  shall  sound  is  not  the  alarm  signal  of  danger.  It 
orders  the  charge  on  the  enemies  of  France.  To  conquer,  we  must  need 
to  dare,  to  dare  again,  always  to  dare,  and  France  will  be  saved." 

Descending  from  the  tribune,  Danton  hurried  to  the  Commune, 
where  Marat  and  the  butchers  of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  were 
preparing  their  slaughter  of  helpless  prisoners.  Was  that  what  Danton 
meant  by  sounding  the  tocsin?  Was  he  thinking  of  the  army  of  Bruns- 
wick, or  of  the  priests  and  royalists  in  the  prisons,  when  he  promised 
a  charge  on  "the  enemies  of  France"?  Whatever  his  intent,  the  latter 
was  to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  Girondins.  It  was  this  that  was  to 
make  impossible  thereafter  the  coalition  of  the  Girondins  with  Danton 
which  might  have  saved  the  Republic. 
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VIII 

Was  Danton  the  inspiration  of  the  September  massacres,  as  the 
Girondins  thought?  Louis  Blanc  and  Aulard  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Commune  was  not  involved  and  was  in  actual  ignorance  of 
the  plan,  and  they  make  out  a  very  plausible  defense.19  Paul  Saint- 
Claire  Deville,  in  his  work  on  the  Commune,  finds  that  the  massacre 
was  carried  out  under  its  auspices  and  that  it  actually  paid  the  bills 
presented  by  the  butchers.20  Paganel,  who  was  on  the  scene,  tells  us 
that  after  the  massacre  "several  of  the  assassins  demanded  the  rest  of 
their  wages."21  In  the  Revue  d'kistoire  moderne  (Volume  24),  pub- 
lished by  the  Societe  de  Thistoire  de  la  Revolution  and  edited  by  Aulard, 
we  find  that  the  money  paid  out  by  the  Commune  was  not  as  wages 
to  the  assassins  but  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  preponderance  of 
evidence  points  to  Marat's  Committee  of  Surveillance,  operating  as  an 
instrument  of  the  Commune,  as  the  directing  force;  and  another  his- 
torian admits  that  it  paid  wages,  but  "only  after  their  work  was 
done."  22 

Madelin,  the  partial  biographer  of  Danton,  presents  evidence  indi- 
cating his  acquiescence  in  the  slaughter  plot.  It  was  his  domiciliary 
visits  which  helped  fill  the  prisons  with  their  victims.  In  a  document 
not  made  public  at  the  time,  he  said  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
massacres  was  "to  throw  some  heads  to  the  people."  When  the  Swiss 
pleaded  privilege  and  denied  the  right  of  the  French  tribunals  to  try 
them,  Danton,  with  full  knowledge  that  legally  they  were  right,  insisted 
on  their  trial  and  execution,23  The  extremists  were  clamoring  for  the 
massacre  and  organizing  the  carnage  through  the  Committee  of  Sur- 
veillance, and  Danton,  with  his  candidacy  for  the  Convention  in  mind, 
had  no  thought  of  alienating  their  support.  Madelin  concludes  that 
while  "he  did  not  want  to  organize  the  massacre,  it  did  not  upset  his 
plans — on  the  contrary."  24  When  filling  the  prisons  with  men  he  called 
traitors,  Danton  declared  that  "without  them  the  battle  would  soon 
be  finished";  and  his  biographer  comments  that  "if  this  was  not 
encouragement  to  massacre,  then  these  words  were  of  an  imprudence 
which  touched  on  folly."  25  When  on  the  night  of  the  killings  Prud- 
homme  hurried  to  Danton,  on  the  sounding  of  the  tocsin,  he  was 
told  that  the  anger  of  the  people  was  at  its  peak  and  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  interfere,  since  "the  people,  informed  in  time,  and  indig- 
nant, want  to  do  justice  with  their  own  hands."26  At  the  beginning 
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of  the  slaughter,  Granpre,  meeting  Danton  emerging  from  the  Executive 
Council,  insisted  that  steps  be  taken  to  protect  some  of  the  prisoners. 
Danton's  anger  was  aroused.  "To  hell  with  the  prisoners,"  he  said. 
When  Brissot  informed  him  of  the  massacres  in  progress,  and  said  the 
innocent  would  be  confounded  with  the  guilty,  Danton  replied,  "I  made 
them  give  me  a  list  of  the  prisoners,  and  those  who  should  be  left  out 
were  crossed •  off."  When  Dr.  Sieffert  urged  that  the  massacre  be 
stopped,  Danton  indignantly  replied  that  "anyone  who  interferes  would 
be  an  enemy  of  the  people."27 

The  day  before  the  massacres  he  sent  for  the  list  of  prisoners  and,  as 
he  said,  crossed  off  the  names  of  some.  Why,  if  he  did  not  know  what 
was  planned?  In  the  Archives  Nationales  may  be  seen  the  letter  written 
by  Danton  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Criminal  Tribunal,  demanding 
the  immediate  release  of  a  man  named  Guillaume,  a  friend  of  his,  in 
prison  since  August  10.  He  thus  saved  Charles  Lameth  in  Rouen,  Adrien 
Duport  in  Melun,  and  several  priests,  including  an  old  professor  under 
whom  he  had  studied.  He  promised  Barere  to  secure  the  release  of  a 
friend  of  his;  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  forgot  the 
promise,  and  this  man  perished.28  Danton's  immediate  associates  in  the 
ministry,  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  were  also  busy 
securing  the  release  of  friends  in  time. 

On  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  that  supervised  the  massacres 
were  Danton's  close  friends  Sergent  and  Panis,  and  one  of  his  most 
fanatical  followers,  Desforgues,  a  clerk  in  his  office,  and  Madelin  con- 
cludes that  they  could  not  possibly  have  acted  without  Danton's  sanc- 
tion.29 When  the  circular  describing  the  massacres  was  sent  to  the 
provinces,  urging  similar  slaughters,  it  went  out  of  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  under  the  countersign  of  Danton.  The  minutes  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  of  Rouen  record:  "Received  from  Danton,  Minister  of  Justice, 
the  official  placard  entitled,  'Account  Rendered  to  the  Sovereign 
People.'"  Was  it  sent  out  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine  without  Danton's 
knowledge?  Madelin  thinks  it  most  unlikely,  but  those  who  would 
exonerate  Danton  think  it  probable. 

The  evidence  of  Danton's  foreknowledge,  if  not  actual  complicity,  is 
overwhelming  without  his  own  admission  in  the  heat  of  debate.  There 
are  indications  that  he  did  intervene  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the 
Girondins. 
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IX 

There  is  no  such  accumulation  of  evidence  that  Robespierre  was  so 
directly  involved.  On  the  day  of  the  massacres,  and  oA  those  immedi- 
ately preceding,  he  was  engrossed  with  preparations  for  the  election  of 
deputies  to  the  Convention;  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Revolutionary  Commune  on  August  31,  Septem- 
ber i,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  massacres.  His  latest  biographer  finds 
that  at  these  meetings  he  exercised  his  influence  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  pronouncing  words  that  were  "so  many  condem- 
nations." The  blackest  mark  against  him  is  his  conduct  on  September  2, 
when  he  made  a  violent  speech  before  the  Commune,  denouncing  the 
purely  imaginary  forces  that  were  planning  to  make  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  King  of  France.  And  who  were  these?  "No  one  dares,  then, 
name  the  traitors?"  he  said.  "Very  well.  I,  for  the  safety  of  the  people, 
will  name  them.  I  denounce  the  liberticide  Brissot,  the  faction  of  the 
Gironde,  the  scoundrelly  Committee  of  Twenty-one  of  the  National 
Assembly  for  having  sold  France  to  Brunswick  and  for  having  received 
in  advance  the  price  of  their  treason."  Here  he  charged  treason  against 
Vergniaud  on  two  counts — as  a  Girondin  and  as  a  leading  member  of 
the  denounced  Committee.  The  mob  at  that  moment  was  busy  with  its 
pikes,  clubs,  and  daggers;  three  hundred  priests  had  just  been  brutally 
murdered  at  the  Cannes;  the  thirst  for  blood  and  the  taste  for  slaughter 
was  at  its  keenest;  and  at  that  moment,  Robespierre,  resorting  to  a  lie, 
deliberately  pointed  his  finger  at  men  like  Vergniaud  and  Brissot  as 
proper  objects  for  assassination.  Walter  finds  that,  no  matter  how  much 
one  may  admire  Robespierre,  "it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  a 
question  on  this  occasion  of  an  act  of  cold  and  premeditated  cruelty, 
having  as  its  object  the  suppression  of  a  troublesome  political  enemy."  8<> 
Barante  reaches  the  same  conclusion:  Robespierre's  deliberate  object 
was  to  point  out  the  Girondins  to  the  assassins.31 

But,  as  usual  with  Robespierre,  on  the  night  of  September  2,  when 
the  butchery  was  at  its  height,  he  was  in  hiding,  not  in  his  quarters 
but  in  those  of  Saint-Just.32 

Vergniaud  and  Danton  had  spoken  in  the  morning  of  September  2, 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  the  massacre  in  the  Abbaye  and  La  Force 
began  under  the  direction  of  Stanislas  Maillard,  a  thirty-year-old  con- 
sumptive degenerate.  All  afternoon  and  through  the  night  and  for  three 
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days  more,  the  gruesome  murders  continued.  The  gutters  outside  the 
prisons  ran  red  with  blood. 

X 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  these  shocking  crimes  were  not  known  to 
the  Parisians  generally  until  the  next  day.  Paris  was  a  city  of  great 
extent,  then  numbering  800,000  souls,  and  such  incidents  could  occur 
in  one  quarter  of  the  vast  town  without  attracting  attention  beyond. 
Indeed,  that  night  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  crowded  by  gay 
promenaders,  including  women  and  children;  the  gardens  were  illumi- 
nated and  the  surrounding  shops  lighted;  and  without  the  sound  of 
tocsin  or  drums,  the  mass  of  the  people  was  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on  behind  prison  walls.  On  the  night  of  September  2,  Paris  slept; 
those  who  found  sleep  impossible  were  thinking  of  the  onward  march 
of  Brunswick.  Just  how  many  gangsters  took  part  is  uncertain.  Madame 
Roland  places  the  number  at  200,  Caron,  in  his  recent  book,  puts  the 
number  of  assassins  as  low  as  50,  and  Morris,  in  his  diary,  does  not 
make  it  more  than  800.  It  appears  that  Roland  knew  of  the  threat  but 
was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  massacres  were  in  progress.  At  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  two  hundred  gangsters  appeared  at  Roland's 
house  demanding  arms.  When  informed  that  Roland  was  not  home, 
the  mob  insisted  until  the  intrepid  Madame  Roland  advised  them  to 
apply  at  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  where  Roland  sat  with  his  colleagues. 
When  the  mob  dispersed,  she  drove  to  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and 
found  the  council  had  not  convened  because  of  the  absence  of  Servan 
and  Danton.  At  that  moment  Danton  was  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  with 
the  Committee  of  Surveillance  and  Marat. 

Roland  had  instructed  Petion  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance,  but  he  was 
expecting  turmoil  in  the  streets  and  not  hidden  away  in  the  prisons. 
The  commanding  general  had  been  ordered  to  strengthen  his  posts. 
Roland  did  not  know  that  Marat  had  ordered  his  arrest  and  that 
Danton's  vehement  protest  had  prevailed.  Having  thus  saved  Roland, 
Danton  rushed  to  Petion  with  the  story.  "Who  has  done  that?"  asked 
Petion.  "Why,  this  crazy  Committee,"  stormed  Danton,  "I  have  taken 
the  warrant.  Here  it  is.  ...  Take  it.  We  can't  let  them  act  like  this. 
The  devill  Against  a  member  of  the  Council!"  When  Petion  smilingly 
replied,  "Let  them  do  it;  it  will  have  a  good  effect,"  Danton  answered 
that  he  would  not  permit  it.  If  Madame  Roland  credited  the  sincerity 
of  Danton,  she  kept  it  to  herself. 
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In  her  memoirs,  written  literally  under  the  knife,  she  says  that 
Danton  tried  to  reconcile  the  Girondins  after  the  massacre.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  murders,  which  continued  at  a  decreasing  tempo  for 
four  days,  she  described  Danton  strolling  through  the  room,  saying 
that  the  prisoners  could  "save  themselves."  Discounting  this  as  coming 
from  one  bitterly  prejudiced,  the  fact  remains  that  Danton  did  justify 
the  massacres.33  The  next  day  Marat  ordered  a  visit  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Surveillance  to  Brissot's  house,  where  they  examined  his 
private  papers  "with  absurd  insolence/'  finding  nothing.34 

XI 

Madame  Roland  tells  us  in  her  memoirs  that  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning  (September  3)  that  the  ministers  learned  of  the  horrors 
of  the  preceding  night,  which  were  continuing;  and  that  while  their 
"hearts  were  wrung  with  these  abominable  crimes,"  the  complicity  of 
the  Commune  and  the  commanding  general  left  them  powerless.  "We 
agreed,"  she  said,  "that  all  that  remained  for  an  honest  Minister  was 
to  denounce  them  with  the  greatest  force  ...  to  raise  against  them 
the  indignation  of  honest  men."  35  Aulard,  in  his  article  on  "Danton 
and  the  September  Massacres,"  is  at  great  pains  not  only  to  exonerate 
the  Commune  from  all  responsibility,  but  to  show  that  it  alone  took, 
steps  to  stop  the  killing.  It  did  inform  the  Assembly  that  it  was  help*- 
less,  and  asked  that  commissioners  be  sent  to  the  prisons.  These  were* 
sent  from  the  Assembly,  but  without  results.  Roland  did  order  the* 
commanding  general  to  act,  but  the  order  was  ignored.  The  gendarmes- 
were  under  the  Commune,  independent  of  the  Assembly.  Petion,  the* 
mayor,  was  as  unarmed  against  anarchy  as  the  Assembly.  The  slaughter 
was  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  Committee  of  Surveillance,  which: 
was  under  the  Commune,  not  the  Assembly  or  the  Executive  CounciL 
Aulard  seeks  to  disassociate  the  Commune  from  the  crimes  with  the 
statement  that  it  wished  to  disassociate  itself  from  the  Committee  of 
Surveillance  and  from  Marat,  but  that  with  the  advance  of  the  Prussians 
on  Paris  it  feared  that  the  arrest  of  Marat  and  the  repudiation  of  the 
Committee  would  precipitate  a  civil  war. 

In  truth,  anarchy  reigned  supreme.  Fearful  of  assassination,  more 
than  rive  hundred  deputies  were  absent  from  the  Assembly  on  the  3rd. 
Roland's  denunciation  was  rapturously  received,  but  it  was  noted  that 
it  contained  no  reference  to  the  Commune  or  Danton.  "It  was  under 
his  eye,"  says  Barante,  "and  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  massacre 
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in  the  prisons  had  been  adopted  and  ordered  by  one  of  his  colleagues." 
But  such  as  it  was,  when  his  denunciation  was  pasted  on  the  walls  of 
Paris,  it  was  instantly  defaced  or  torn  off  by  the  brigands.  The  Assembly 
passed  decree  after  decree  which  accomplished  nothing;  it  had  neither 
an  army  nor  the  police.  It  demanded  that  the  Commune,  charged  with 
maintaining  order  in  the  capital,  take  action.  With  tongue  in  cheek,  the 
Commune  replied  that  it  had  done  all  it  could — which  was  nothing 
at  all. 

The  Courrier  des  83  departements ,  made  famous  by  Gorsas,  approved 
the  massacre.  "While  a  hundred  thousand  flew  to  arms  to  go  to  the 
frontier,  a  hundred  thousand  and  others  [sic],  or  rather  the  whole 
of  Paris,  went  to  the  prisons,  crowded  with  brigands,  with  the  intention 
of  sacrificing  all  to  the  public  safety."  But  the  effect  on  Paris  was  one 
of  stupefaction,  especially  among  the  poor  and  aged.  Some  went  to 
church  to  pray;  others  concealed  themselves  in  their  houses,  overcome 
by  terror,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  mournful  meditations.  The  work- 
ing class,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  did  not  resume  work,  and  high  wages 
had  to  be  offered  men  to  level  the  ground  for  the  camp  on  Montmartre. 
Even  the  clubs,  for  a  time,  were  all  but  deserted.  Men  of  ability  and 
merit  had  fled  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins,  which  was  left  to  the  most 
bloodthirsty  and  obscure  of  demagogues.  Few  dared  whisper  their 
disapproval.  Even  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Assembly  were 
timid.  Soon  a  momentary  reaction  against  the  Commune  raised  the 
prestige  of  the  Assembly;  and  its  commissioners,  of  whom  Vergniaud 
was  one,  sent  into  the  Sections  of  Paris,  were  received  with  enthusiasm. 
It  was  not  until  two  weeks  later  that  the  Girondins  acted,  when,  with 
rare  courage,  Vergniaud  took  the  tribune  to  declare  war  against  the 
men  of  blood  and  anarchy. 

XII 

It  was  then  that  Vergniaud  delivered  his  fiery  philippic  against  the 
Commune  and  its  subsidiary  Committee  of  Surveillance.36  It  was  to 
be  the  keynote  of  the  Girondin  campaign  against  crime. 

"If  there  were  only  the  people  to  fear,"  he  said,  "I  should  say  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  for  the  people  are  just,  and  they  abhor 
crime;  but  there  are  the  satellites  of  Coblenz;  there  are  the  wretches 
paid  to  sow  discord,  to  spread  confusion,  and  to  precipitate  us  into 
anarchy. 

"They  have  trembled  at  the  fraternal  step  which  you  have  taken 
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toward  the  Sections,  and  at  its  success.  They  have  trembled  at  the  oath 
which  the  citizens  have  taken  to  protect  with  all  their  strength  the 
safety  of  persons,  of  property,  and  the  execution  of  the  law;  at  the 
Federation  they  have  framed  to  give  efficiency  to  their  oath." 

He  then  defined  the  plan  of  the  Commune — or  the  anarchistic  Com- 
mittee operating  as  its  subsidiary. 

"They  have  said:  'They  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  proscriptions;  they 
wish  to  tear  our  victims  from  us.  They  do  not  want  to  allow  us  to 
assassinate  them  in  the  arms  of  their  wives  and  children.  Very  well. 
Let  us  have  recourse  to  the  warrant  of  arrest;  let  us  crowd  into  the 
prison  cells  those  we  wish  to  destroy.  Then  we  will  agitate  the  people; 
we  will  send  forth  our  hired  assassins;  and  in  the  prisons  we  will  estab- 
lish a  shambles  of  human  flesh  where  we  can  at  our  pleasure  slake  our 
thirst  for  blood.'" 

Here  a  storm  of  applause  came  from  the  floor  and  galleries,  dying 
down  only  to  be  renewed  with  greater  fervor. 

Then  came  an  oblique  blow  at  Robespierre  and  Marat: 

"And  do  you  gentlemen  know  how  they  dispose  of  the  liberty  of 
citizens?  these  men  who  imagine  that  the  Revolution  was  made  for 
them,  who  are  so  made  as  to  believe  that  Louis  XVI  was  sent  to  the 
Temple  in  order  to  enthrone  them  in  the  Tuileries?" 

He  then  made  a  direct  attack  on  Marat's  Committee  of  Surveillance: 

"Do  you  know  how  the  warrants  of  arrest  are  issued?  The  Commune 
of  Paris  relies  in  this  matter  on  the  Committee  of  Surveillance.  This 
Committee,  by  an  abuse  of  all  principles,  or  an  insane  confidence,  gives 
to  individuals  the  terrible  right  of  having  arrested  those  who  may  seem 
to  them  suspect.  These  sublet  it  again  to  other  agents,  whose  vengeance 
they  must  second  if  they  wish  their  own  to  be  seconded.  On  this  strange 
series  depends  the  life  and  liberty  of  citizens;  it  is  in  such  hands  as 
these  that  public  safety  lies.  The  blind  Parisians  dare  call  themselves 
free?  Ah,  they  are  no  longer  slaves  of  crowned  tyrants,  but  they  are  the 
slaves  of  the  most  vile  men,  of  the  most  detestable  scoundrels." 

Interrupting  the  applause,  he  hurried  on: 

"It  is  time  to  break  these  shameful  chains,  to  crush  this  new  tyrant; 
it  is  time  for  those  who  make  good  men  tremble  to  tremble  in  their 
turn.  I  know  they  have  daggers  at  their  orders.  On  the  night  of  the 
2nd  of  September,  on  that  night  of  proscriptions,  did  they  not  wish  to 
turn  them  against  several  deputies  and  against  me?  Were  we  not  de- 
nounced to  the  people  as  traitors?  [A  reference  to  Robespierre's  incita- 
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tion]  Happily  it  was  the  real  people  who  were  there:  the  assassins  were 
busy  elsewhere.  The  voice  of  calumny  produced  no  effect,  and  my  voice 
can  still  make  itself  heard  here;  and  I  attest  that  it  will  thunder  with 
all  its  strength  against  these  crimes  and  tyrants.  What  do  daggers  and 
the  hired  assassins  mean  to  me?  Of  what  importance  is  the  life  of  the 
people's  representatives  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  public  welfare? 

"When  William  Tell  adjusted  the  arrow  which  must  strike  the  fatal 
apple  placed  by  a  monster  on  his  son's  head,  he  cried,  'Let  my  name 
and  my  memory  perish,  so  long  as  Switzerland  is  free.'  And  we  also, 
we  will  say,  'Let  the  National  Assembly  and  its  memory  perish,  so 
long  as  France  is  free.' " 

At  this  point  the  entire  Assembly  rose  and  cried  out  in  unison: 
"Yes,  let  our  memories  perish,  so  long  as  France  is  free."  The  galleries 
rose  with  the  deputies  with  round  after  round  of  applause. 

Vergniaud  raised  his  hand  for  silence  and  went  on: 

"Perish  the  National  Assembly  and  its  memory,  if  it  resists  a  crime 
which  will  imprint  a  stain  upon  the  French  name;  if  its  vigor  teaches 
the  nation  that  in  spite  of  the  calumnies  with  which  they  [the  Com- 
mittee] seek  to  tarnish  France,  there  is  still — in  the  midst  of  the 
momentary  anarchy  into  which  the  brigands  have  plunged  us — there 
is  still  in  our  country  public  virtue,  and  humanity  is  respected  here. 
Perish  the  National  Assembly  and  its  members,  if  on  our  ashes  our 
successors,  happier  than  we,  can  establish  the  edifice  of  the  Constitution 
which  assures  the  happiness  of  France  and  consolidates  the  reign  of 
liberty  and  equality." 

And  then  broke  the  thunderbolt: 

"I  demand  that  the  members  of  the  Commune  answer  with  their 
heads  for  the  safety  of  all  prisoners." 

The  building  now  shook  with  shouts  and  cheers,  reiterated  and  long 
continued.  Vergniaud  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enemies 
of  anarchy. 

XIII 

Meanwhile,  even  while  the  assassinations  continued,  the  election 
was  held  in  Paris  for  deputies  to  the  National  Convention.  Robespierre 
and  Marat  had  thought  these  elections  would  eliminate  most  of  the 
Girondins — so  ignorant  were  they  of  the  spirit  of  France,  confusing,  as 
they  did,  the  roving  mobs  of  Paris  with  the  people  of  the  departments. 
At  the  time  of  the  polling,  the  provinces  generally  had  no  idea  of  the 
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dangerous  divergencies  of  Robespierre  and  Vergniaud,  assuming  them 
to  be  allies  in  the  service  of  the  Revolution.  The  Paris  Commune  had 
sent  agents  into  the  provinces  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  Robespierre, 
but  their  crude  methods  and  intemperance  had  done  him  more  harm 
than  good.37 

The  Revolutionary  Committee,  known  as  the  Ev£che  because  it  met 
in  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  inaugurated  the  first  sessions  of  the  Elec- 
toral Assembly  in  their  hall.  When  they  asked  permission  to  meet, 
instead,  at  the  Jacobin  Club  they  were  denied  until  Robespierre  inter- 
vened. The  question  arose  at  the  beginning  as  to  who  should  be  per- 
mitted to  vote,  and  Robespierre  enumerated  those  who  should  be  denied 
the  privileges  of  discharging  the  duties  for  which  the  people  had  elected 
them.  These  included  200  of  the  900  members  of  the  Electoral  Assembly 
itself! 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  sinister  in  its  implications  than  the 
polling  at  the  Jacobin.  It  took  place  under  the  intimidating  shadow 
of  the  massacres,  when  vast  numbers,  afraid  of  assassination  and  denun- 
ciation, shut  themselves  in  their  houses.  The  Assembly,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  or  stupidity,  had  agreed  to  the  demand  of  the  Commune  that 
the  voting  should  be  aloud,  with  the  men  of  the  massacre  standing  near 
to  hear.  With  great  numbers  yielding  their  citizenship  to  their  fears 
by  remaining  away,  "others,  whom  fear  led  there,  voted  under  the 
influence  of  fear."  3S 

Paganel,  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  who  was  to  be 
elected  to  the  Convention,  writing  long  after  the  event  but  with  a 
keen  recollection  of  the  conditions  at  the  time,  said  that  "even  before 
the  elections  we  could  foresee  what  elements  would  compose  the  major- 
ity of  the  Convention,  and  what  a  dangerous  minority  would  be  intro- 
duced in  it  by  the  Commune  of  Paris,"  since  "in  the  last  days  of  the 
Legislative  session,  Robespierre  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  Billaud- 
Varenne  in  his  correspondence,  were,  in  its  name,  affecting  an  insolent 
tyranny."39  Certain  it  is  that  with  the  sober,  law-abiding  citizens 
cowed  or  disgusted,  the  extremists  moved  to  their  purpose  with  the 
irresistibility  of  a  steam  roller.  Attacking  the  Girondins  with  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies,  and  threatening  those  who  preferred  them,  Marat 
plastered  the  walls  of  Paris  with  placards  demanding  the  election  of 
Danton,  Robespierre,  Billaud-Varenne,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and 
others,  and  the  defeat  of  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Lasource,  Guadet,  Louvet, 
and  Condorcet.  Robespierre  and  Danton  received  the  largest  vote* 
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Camille  Desmoulins,  the  neurotic  spouter  of  the  Palais-Royal,  then  a 
follower  of  Robespierre;  David  the  painter,  pathological  in  his  hates; 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  the  poet,  living  on  Danton's  favor;  and  Legendre, 
the  illiterate  butcher,  president  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  active  in  the 
massacres,  were  easily  elected.  Thus  the  last-named  and  others  beneath 
the  dignity  of  history,  who  had  actively  participated  in  the  slaughter, 
were  given  their  reward  before  the  blood  had  dried  upon  the  pavement. 

Significantly  enough,  it  was  Danton  who  insistently  demanded  the 
inclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  finally  chosen,  along  with 
Collot  d'Herbois.  That  Danton  had  an  understanding  of  some  sort  with 
Orleans  is  all  too  clear.  Just  before  the  election,  when  the  duke's  son, 
later  King  Louis-Philippe,  then  with  the  army,  was  in  Paris,  he  was 
summoned  by  Danton  and  told  that  "France  does  not  like  a  Republic," 
since  it  "has  the  habit,  or  the  weakness  and  the  need,  of  a  monarchy." 
He  was  urged  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Louis-Philippe,  years  later,  loved  to 
tell  the  story  of  this  strange  interview. 

But  it  required  all  the  pressure  the  demagogues  and  extremists  under 
the  leadership  of  Robespierre  could  apply  to  effect  the  election  of 
Marat.  Not  many  months  before,  he  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Jacobins 
that  the  reporter  for  their  journal  was  chased  from  the  hall  for  writing 
that  Marat's  appearance  in  the  club  had  called  forth  an  ovation. 
Because  Gorsas  in  his  paper  had  made  much  of  it,  the  demand  was 
made  for  his  expulsion.40  Without  much  pressure,  Marat's  election 
would  have  been  impossible,  even  by  the  electors  of  the  extreme  Left. 
But  Les  Revolutions  de  Paris,  the  paper  of  Prudhomme,  demanded  his 
inclusion.  "Yes,"  it  said,  "the  friend  of  the  people,  Marat,  must  be 
among  the  first  to  be  elected  to  the  Convention,  since  he  has  been  one 
of  those  who  most  powerfully  affected  public  opinion."  Robespierre 
demanded  it,  and  the  Jacobins,  fearing  the  effect  of  Marat's  defeat  on 
the  mob  element  they  were  using,  made  his  election  a  party  matter.41 
Barante  concludes  that  "if  there  had  been  the  slightest  liberty  in  the 
elections,  he  would  not  have  been  elected." 

In  an  effort  to  defeat  Marat,  the  Girondins  advanced  the  candidacy 
of  Joseph  Priestley,  the  brilliant  English  scientist  and  philosopher  and 
the  friend  of  Jefferson,  who  had  become  a  French  citizen.  Robespierre 
was  furious.  After  all,  he  said,  the  Convention  did  not  need  men  of 
great  talent.  "I  would  prefer  a  man  who,  tormented  in  the  days  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  forced  to  bury  himself  in  a  cellar,"  he  said, 
referring  to  Marat.  "I  would  prefer  to  those  talents  which  they  vaunt, 
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the  good  sense  of  a  butcher" — referring  to  Legendre.  Marat  received 
420  votes  and  Priestley  only  ioi.42  When  Tallien,  also  a  candidate, 
said  he  was  "not  Brissot,"  he  was  cheered;  but  when  he  added  that 
neither  was  he  Robespierre,  he  was  booed,  and  Robespierre  attacked 
him.  He  went  down  before  Panis,  who  was  a  partisan  of  Robespierre's 
dictatorial  ambition. 

"The  elections  still  continue  here/'  wrote  Geraud  the  student.  "The 
disorganizing  factions  of  Marat  and  Robespierre  are  winning  out  more 
than  ever  in  the  electoral  assembly."  4S  Even  a  child  could  see  that. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  Cordeliers  elected,  Aulard  makes 
the  point  that  while  in  a  sense  it  was  a  Danton  triumph,  it  was  a  defeat 
for  his  policy,  which  was  to  unite  all  factions  against  the  common 
enemy.44  Certain  it  is  that  Danton  made  an  effort  to  have  at  least  one 
Girondin  chosen,  and  to  this  end  he  secured  from  Brissot  a  declaration 
against  federalism.45  He  urged  the  election  of  Petion,  but  the  extremists 
had  no  use  for  him.  Petion  was  shocked  and  pained  by  his  defeat,  and 
Robespierre  observed  with  sadistic  glee  that  he  had  become  "more  and 
more  pale  as  the  votes  were  counted."  He  rose  and  left,  and  Chartres 
immediately  elected  him  as  its  deputy.  The  aspirations  of  the  really 
brilliant  Garat  were  scarcely  noticed.  A  friend  of  Tallien  published  a 
pamphlet  attacking  Robespierre's  "bossism";  when  charged  with'  its 
inspiration,  Tallien  disclaimed  it,  while  admitting  that  he  agreed  with 
its  tenor.  In  truth,  Robespierre  had  created  a  personal  "machine"  and 
had  become  a  city  "boss"  in  the  modern  American  sense.  Jaures  con- 
cludes: "It  was  the  Commune  and  all  its  elements  that  was  sent  to 
Paris  by  the  Convention."  46  Paganel  says  that  deputies  "deceived  or 
subjugated  by  the  deputation  of  Paris  formed  with  it  in  the  Convention 
an  incendiary  league  against  the  men,  the  principles,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  lySg."47 

XIV 

Despite  the  aggressiveness,  the  energy,  the  intimidating  audacity  of 
the  extremists,  many  of  the  deputies  to  the  old  Assembly  were  returned 
to  the  Convention  because  of  their  experience  and  talents.  In  Bordeaux, 
Vergniaud  was  overwhelmingly  elected  first,  amid  shouts  of  enthusiasm. 
On  his  suggestion,  Condorcet  was  also  elected  from  Bordeaux;  and 
Boyer-Fonfrede,  Vergniaud's  young  friend,  was  sent  to  join  Vergniaud 
and  Ducos. 

Vergniaud  had  been  so  stupefied  and  disgusted  by  the  trend  toward 
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anarchy  in  Paris  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  retire  to  his  home 
and  his  books.  His  feeling  is  clearly  reflected  in  a  letter  to  his  brother- 
in-law  on  September  i6th,  the  day  of  the  delivery  of  his  philippic 
against  the  Commune: 

"I  have  been  so  worried,  so  overwhelmed  with  work,  so  ill  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  and  at  the  same  time  so  busy  with  the  Extraor- 
dinary Commission,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  a  single  letter. 
„  .  .  As  to  my  nomination,  I  confess  to  you  that  my  exhaustion  makes 
It  more  painful  than  flattering,  and,  if  the  times  were  calm,  if  the 
horizon  of  Paris  did  not  seem  charged  with  storms,  if  there  was  no 
danger  to  run  in  remaining,  if  I  had  not  felt  that  I  could  be  useful  in 
fighting  against  some  scoundrels  whose  projects  I  know  or  suspect, 
I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  refuse;  but  in  the  present  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  cowardice  and  a  crime,  and  I  remain."  4S 

The  massacres  had  shocked  him  to  the  core.  He  tried  to  understand, 
and  noting  the  terrible  attacks  on  the  Extraordinary  Commission  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  so  thoroughly  hated  by  the  anarchists,  he 
wondered  if  it  were  an  obstacle  to  reconciliation.  On  September  4th, 
in  tones  of  sorrow,  he  had  offered  to  the  Assembly  the  resignation  of  the 
Commission.  It  was  refused.49 

But  he  made  his  choice  to  remain  in  public  life  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  deadly  peril.  He  would  remain  to  battle  against  anarchy  and 
crime,  and  for  a  decent  society  based  on  law  and  order;  he  would  fight 
the  dictatorial  ambition  of  Robespierre,  and  perhaps  of  Danton;  he 
would  challenge  the  right  of  the  Commune,  backed  by  mobs,  to 
assume  preeminence  over  the  national  representation  of  the  whole  of 
Prance  in  the  Convention;  he  would  struggle  for  a  sane  society,  and, 
If  he  failed,  he  would  go  down  fighting. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
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THE  CONVENTION  met  in  a  moment  of  dire  danger,  with  an  inva- 
sion imminent.  In  the  West  the  recalcitrant  priests  were  actively  urging 
the  people  to  insurrection,  appealing  to  their  superstitions  and  fears. 
The  new  deputies  from  the  provinces  brought  with  them  preconceived 
notions  of  the  massacres  and  the  murders;  they  also  felt  a  profound 
suspicion  and  distrust  of  Paris,  where  they  had  occurred.  Many  of 
them,  inspired  by  a  morbid  curiosity  and  a  spirit  of  investigation,  made 
excursions  to  the  prisons  where  the  crimes  had  been  committed,  to  look 
for  the  bloodstains  on  floors  and  walls.  Grave  as  these  outrages  had 
been,  they  had  been  made  even  blacker  in  the  recitals  they  had  heard 
at  home  and  now  in  Paris.  This  suspicion  of  Paris  was  not  moderated 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  Convention  when,  marching  in  a  body  in 
the  streets,  they  overheard  men  sneering  at  the  circumstance  that  they 
should  have  come  at  all,  when  Paris  could  have  managed  the  country 
better  without  their  presence.  The  election  of  Marat  and  other  extrem- 
ists associated  with  the  massacres  as  representatives  of  the  capital 
increased  the  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  deputies  from  the  provinces. 
Irreconcilable  differences  were  too  much  in  evidence;  a  schism  between 
the  partisans  of  the  Revolution  loomed  ominously. 

The  party  divisions  were  those  of  the  Girondins,  the  Mountain,  and 
the  Plain.  The  Girondins  numbered  180,  the  Mountain  had  about  100, 
and  the  Plain,  which  may  be  termed  the  Center — composed  largely 
of  the  most  timid  or  cautious,  with  little  of  distinction  or  talent  in  its 
personnel— had  more  than  500  votes,  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  Giron- 
dins and  the  Mountain  combined.  Led  by  a  man  of  genius  and  courage, 
it  might  easily  have  dominated  the  Convention.  But  no  such  genius, 
or  aggressive,  energetic,  and  courageous  leader  was  in  its  ranks,  though 
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Barere  was  among  them  in  the  early  stages.  Hopelessly  overshadowed 
by  the  men  of  genius,  audacity,  and  eloquence  in  the  other  two  parties, 
it  was  content  to  move  first  toward  one  party  and  then  the  other. 
Being  for  the  most  part  moderate  men,  they  were  to  be  found  voting 
principally  with  the  Girondins,  until  the  Terror  drove  in  a  panic  to  the 
Mountain  those  who  continued  to  attend,  Barere,  having  more  foresight 
than  the  others,  hurried  to  the  Mountain  at  an  early  date. 

Some  have  conceived  of  the  struggle  between  the  Girondins  and  the 
Mountain  as  a  class  struggle.  Garat,  an  intelligent  interpreter,  found 
most  constructive  capacity  in  the  Girondins.  These,  he  wrote,  "knew 
best  the  doctrine  of  political  economy  which  teaches  how  to  open  and 
enlarge  all  the  canals  of  private  and  national  wealth;  how  scrupulously 
to  compose  the  public  treasury  of  the  portions  which  the  fortune  of 
each  citizen  owes  to  it  and  to  create  new  sources  for  private  fortunes 
by  a  good  usage  of  what  they  have  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Republic;  to  protect  and  leave  unshackled  all  types  of  industries, 
without  favoring  one  above  the  others;  to  consider  great  properties,  not 
like  those  sterile  lakes  which  absorb  and  imprison  all  the  waters  which 
the  mountains  pour  into  it,  but  as  a  reservoir  necessary  to  multiply 
and  make  grow  the  germs  of  universal  fecundity  in  order  to  spread 
them  over  all  the  places  which  have  remained  dry  and  sterile."  1 

The  Mountain  he  found  personified  in  Marat,  for  while  many  were 
horrified  by  his  theories,  they  were  not  too  horrified  to  make  constant 
use  of  him.  Garat  found  among  the  men  of  the  Mountain  "a  great  deal 
of  the  passion  of  liberty  and  little  of  the  theory,"  and  a  feeling  that 
"equality  was  threatened  and  even  broken  by  greatness  of  ideas  and 
by  elegance  of  language."  They  gravely  suspected  brilliant  men,  dis- 
trusted and  hated  men  of  property  and  business  ability.  Without  offer- 
ing an  economic  program,  they  conveyed  the  impression  by  their  dema- 
gogy that  the  ragged  ones  were  patriotic  because  of  their  rags,  and  men 
of  substance  suspect  because  of  their  property. 

Then,  too,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  Girondins 
would  have  given  pause  to  revolutionary  hysteria  to  concentrate  on  the 
creation  of  an  orderly  society  and  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
nation;  the  men  of  the  Mountain,  "having  seen  the  Republic  born  to 
the  sound  of  guns,  believed  it  was  always  to  be  to  the  sound  of  drums 
that  it  must  be  conserved  and  the  decrees  promulgated."  2  Many  of 
them  demanded  the  agrarian  law — the  division  of  the  land  among  all 
the  landless,  though  Robespierre  did  not  support  this. 
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Mathiez  and  other  socialist  historians  would  have  it  that  the  contest 
between  the  Girondins  and  the  Mountain  was  one  between  bourgeois 
property  owners  and  radical  reformers;  but  Aulard  points  out  that  there 
was  no  precise  line  of  cleavage  on  social  or  political  questions,  that  the 
Mountain  had  no  social  program,  and  that  the  struggle  revolved  around 
the  question  whether  Paris  should  have  predominance  over  all  the  other 
departments.  In  truth,  both  parties  favored  the  camp  of  20,000,  and 
in  consequence  Marat  denounced  them  as  "the  disloyal  deputies  of  the 
people,  such  as  those  of  Paris  and  the  Gironde."  It  certainly  is  not  true, 
as  the  American  historian  would  have  us  believe,  that  "the  Girondin 
leaders  were  among  the  wealthiest  men  of  France."  3  Brissot,  who  lived 
almost  in  poverty,  and  Vergniaud,  who  was  burdened  with  debt,  were 
as  poor  as  any  of  the  men  of  the  Mountain. 

But  economic  conditions  at  this  time  were  not  favorable  to  sound 
thinking.  Artisans  and  consumers  were  suffering  because  of  the  war; 
the  assignat  had  lost  in  value  41  per  cent;  salaries  and  wages  had  not 
risen  in  proportion  to  prices;  despite  extraordinarily  good  harvests,  the 
markets  were  badly  provided;  grain  was  in  hiding  and  the  price  of 
bread  high;  farmers,  losing  faith  in  the  assignats,  held  on  to  their 
wheat.  All  this  created  discontent  on  which  the  demagogues  of  the 
Mountain  fed  and  fattened. 

However,  the  advantages  in  the  beginning  were  with  the  Girondins, 
who  elected  Petion  President  of  the  Convention,  along  with  all  the 
other  officers.  Public  opinion  was  overwhelmingly  with  them  in  their 
demand  for  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of  the  massacre. 

All  this  intensified  the  hatred  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  on  the 
very  night  of  the  first  session  they  repaired  to  the  Jacobin  Club  to 
preach  insurrection  against  the  very  Convention  of  which  they  were 
members,  setting  afloat  the  propaganda  of  fantastic  falsehoods  against 
the  leaders  of  the  Gironde.  Before  the  Convention  had  had  time  to  act, 
the  Jacobin  Club  resounded  with  the  denunciation  of  the  deputies  be- 
cause of  "counterrevolutionary  measures*"  They  chose  this  form  of 
attack  because  there  was  a  decree  for  the  death  penalty  for  treason 
and  murder.  When  a  special  guard  for  the  Convention  from  all  the 
departments  was  proposed,  the  demagogues  cried  that  this  meant  the 
determination  of  the  Convention  to  destroy  liberty.  So  clear  was  the 
intention  to  reduce  the  national  representation  to  a  nullity  ?  that  within 
a  month  the  battalion  from  Marseille  appeared  at  the  bar  of  tlje  Con- 
vention to  demand  the  right  to  protect  it  against  outrages. 
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II 

Contrary  to  Thiers's  impression  that  the  Convention  met  in  new  quar- 
ters in  the  Tuileries,  the  chateau  was  not  ready  for  their  occupancy 
until  some  months  later,  and  the  deputies  still  met  in  the  wretched 
quarters  of  the  Riding  School.  The  beautiful  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 
an  architectural  gem  begun  in  1757,  was  still  in  process  of  construction 
when  the  Revolution  suspended  work  upon  it.  At  this  time  a  picture 
of  a  funeral  cortege  passing  by  shows  the  building  surrounded  by  scaf- 
folding. In  1790  Vignon,  the  architect,  proposed  that  it  should  be  com- 
pleted and  arranged  for  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  next  year  this 
was  urged  by  the  architects  Legrand  and  Molinos.  This  had  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  which  Vergniaud  was  chairman,  and  in 
August  he  reported  to  the  Convention  favorably,  urging  that  the  Made- 
leine be  prepared  for  the  Convention.4  This  appealed  to  Vergniaud  }s 
aesthetic  taste  and  imagination.  He  referred  to  the  notorious  inadequacy 
of  the  old  quarters,  "the  long,  uncomfortable  benches,"  the  eff ort  nec- 
essary to  make  oneself  heard  because  of  the  miserable  acoustics,  the 
meagreness  of  the  galleries,  so  arranged  that  every  movement  there 
created  disorder.  He  could  not  believe  that  a  hall  "where  one  is  less 
seated  than  indecently  heaped"  reflected  the  dignity  of  a  great  nation.5 

But  the  chateau  of  the  kings  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  beautiful 
unfinished  church,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Napoleon  to  occupy  it  and 
call  it  the  Temple  of  Glory.  It  was  therefore  in  the  narrow  building 
of  the  Riding  School,  with  its  small  and  boisterous  galleries,  that  for 
eight  tragic  months  Vergniaud  was  to  wage  his  war  for  a  democratic 
Republic  of  law  and  order  and  against  a  dictatorship  and  anarchy. 

Ill 

It  is  well  to  pause  here  and  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  activities  of 
the  army  in  the  North  under  the  command  of  Dumouriez.  This  brilliant 
soldier  of  fortune  had  quarreled  with  Roland  and  maneuvered  his  dis- 
missal. On  Roland's  return  to  power,  according  to  Madame  Roland,  he 
"thought  well  to  wipe  out  his  former  distrust  of  Dumouriez  and  give 
him  a  chance  to  serve  the  Republic."  But  he  bestowed  the  honor  with 
a  slap.  No  doubt  it  was  Madame  Roland  who  prepared  her  husband's 
letter  to  the  general.  "You  resemble  those  knights  of  old  who  some- 
times did  acts  of  wickedness  at  which  they  were  the  first  to  laugh,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  fight  desperately  when  it  is  a  question  of  honor." 
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Dumouriez  probably  smiled  tolerantly  at  the  thrust,  satisfied  with  the 
opportunity  to  fight.6  Just  as  the  deputies  were  assembling  in  Paris, 
he  was  justifying  the  trust  reposed  in  his  ability.  After  taking  command, 
he  had  temporized,  because  experience  had  shown  him  that  the  raw 
French  troops  were  not  dependable  when  confronted  with  the  trained 
Prussian  Army,  which  outnumbered  his  own,  three  to  one.  He  had  given 
care  to  the  selection  of  his  camps  and  had  assiduously  cultivated  the 
favor  and  confidence  of  his  men,  talking  with  them  in  the  tone  of  a 
father.  Thus  he  restored  confidence  and  aroused  their  militant  ardor.7 
The  Battle  of  Valmy  had  been  fought  and  won.  The  French,  entrenched 
on  the  heights,  had  mowed  down  the  Prussians  under  the  command 
of  their  king,  whose  gallant  efforts  to  stem  their  panic  were  unavailing. 
It  was  a  minor  combat,  only  eight  hundred  Prussians  falling,  but  it 
marked  a  turning  point  in  history;  and  Goethe  thought  that  then  "we 
entered  on  a  new  world."  During  ten  days,  mysterious  negotiations  were 
in  progress  between  Dumouriez  and  the  representative  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  The  invaders  were  permitted  to  retire  without  serious  pur- 
suit, but  the  soil  of  France  was  free  of  the  enemy.  The  news  of  the 
victory  aroused  the  wildest  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  and, 
for  the  moment,  Dumouriez  was  the  idol  of  the  French. 

IV 

Before  the  Convention  met  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  mon- 
archy was  ended.  However,  few  leaders  of  the  Convention  wished  its 
precipitate  overthrow  and  an  immediate  declaration  of  the  Republic. 
This  was  true  of  Danton,  who  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  wished  the 
liquidation  of  the  ancient  monarchy.8  It  was  also  true  of  Robespierre, 
who  feared  that  the  power  would  fall  to  the  Girondins;  and  true  of  the 
Girondins,  haunted  by  memories  of  the  massacre,  who  feared  a  reign 
of  anarchy.  Sieyes  thought  the  Republic  should  not  be  proclaimed  until 
the  Girondins  could  definitely  attach  Dumouriez  and  coax  Danton  from 
the  Commune.  "Do  not  risk  the  Republic  on  a  street  battle  until  you 
have  the  commons  with  you,"  he  warned;  and  Vergniaud  saw  wisdom 
in  the  warning.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Girondins  wished  to  delay  the 
declaration  of  the  Republic  until  they  could  take  possession  of  the 
organization  of  the  commissions,  especially  that  on  the  Constitution. 

But  the  night  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  a  group  of 
recklessly  ardent  young  men  met  to  celebrate  at  dinner  in  a  cafe  in 
the  Palais-RoyaL  There  was  Camille  Desmoulins,  associated  with  Robes- 
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pierre  and  Danton,  and  there,  too,  was  young  Ducos,  the  idolater  of 
Vergniaud,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  Place  Vendome.  They  wined  and 
dined,  if  not  wisely,  all  too  well,  and  in  the  enthusiasm,  passionate 
speeches  were  made  and  the  room  rang  with  demands  for  the  imme- 
diate demolishment  of  the  monarchy  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic.  The  enthusiasm  spread,  and  the  more  deliberate  plans  of  the 
leaders  went  awry.  It  was  clear  that  the  dignified  and  impressive  cere- 
mony that  many  thought  appropriate  for  the  declaration  of  the  Re- 
public would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Thus  on  the  first  day  of  the  Con- 
vention the  monarchy  was  abolished,  and  immediately  the  Republic  was 
declared.  So  precipitate  was  this  action  that  many  deputies  had  not 
reached  Paris,  and  no  more  than  300  out  of  the  750  were  present 
when  the  monarchy  was  swept  away. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  even  Marat  was  not  favorable  to  a  democratic 
Republic  at  this  time.  A  year  before,  on  his  way  to  Amiens,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  leave  France,  he  told  some  grumbling  ci-devants  who  were 
fellow  travelers  that  the  titles  and  honors  of  the  former  nobles  should 
be  given  back  to  prevent  trouble  otherwise  certain.  On  the  day  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  he  denounced  the  majority  in  his  paper 
with  the  declaration  that  "only  through  a  dictator  could  France  be 
saved."  In  his  issue  of  September  26th,  four  days  after  the  declaration 
of  the  Republic,  he  published  a  report  of  the  proceedings  without  com- 
ment. 

But  more  distressed  by  the  precipitate  action  than  the  politicians  was 
Dumouriez,  who  greatly  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  act,  but  who  also 
knew  that  any  opposition  on  his  part  would  create  divisions  in  the 
army,  give  victory  to  the  enemy,  and  recreate  the  despotism  desired  by 
the  emigres.  A  little  later,  when  the  commissioners  arrived  from  the 
Convention,  the  entire  army  took  the  oath  amidst  scenes  of  the  wildest 
enthusiasm.9 

V 

But  there  were  no  misgivings  in  the  coterie  of  Madame  Roland.  On 
the  night  of  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  her  group  of  followers,  together 
with  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde,  gathered  in  the  palace  which 
was  now  again  her  home  to  celebrate  the  realization  of  her  dream.  The 
supper  was  merry,  even  boisterous;  eyes  sparkled,  and  all  were  smiling 
with  confidence.  No,  not  quite  all,  Petion  was  pleased,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  he  appeared  a  bit  pensive  and  sad.  The  massacre  of  September 
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had  sickened  him  and  created  in  his  mind  some  doubts  as  to  the  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  thousands  roving  in  the  streets. 

But  when  toasts  were  being  offered,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Ver- 
gniaud  as  "the  principal  author  and  the  only  moderator  of  the  future 
Republic."  He  assumed  the  careless,  almost  languid  air  usual  with  him 
until  the  hour  of  action,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  was  more  quiet 
and  reticent  than  was  his  wont  on  such  occasions.  While  he  smiled 
pensively  upon  the  exuberance  of  his  friends,  it  was  easy  to  detect 
a  shade  of  sadness  in  his  smile.  Seated  at  one  end  of  the  table,  he  rose 
to  propose  a  toast  to  the  eternity  of  the  Republic.  Madame  Roland, 
pale  with  emotion,  her  eyes  sparkling  as  if  with  fever,  having  in  mind 
the  customs  of  her  heroes  of  antiquity,  called  out  to  him  to  scatter 
some  rose  leaves  as  she  gave  him  his  wine.  Smiling,  he  held  out  his 
glass  and  she  dropped  the  rose  leaves  in  it.  Then,  speaking  in  an  under- 
tone to  Barbaroux,  at  his  side,  he  said:  "Barbaroux,  it  is  not  rose 
but  cypress  leaves  we  should  quaff  in  our  wine  tonight.  In  drinking  to  a 
Republic  stained  in  its  birth  by  the  blood  of  September,  who  knows 
that  we  do  not  drink  to  our  own  death?  No  matter;  were  this  wine 
my  blood,  I  would  drain  it  to  liberty  and  equality." 

The  guests  shouted,  "Vive  la  Republique." 

At  the  end  of  the  dinner  they  gathered  in  the  salon  to  hear  Roland 
read  the  report  on  the  state  of  the  country,  written  in  part  by  his 
brilliant  wife.  It  made  the  issue  clear  between  France  and  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris.  It  demanded  that  the  Convention  take  vigorous  action 
against  anarchy  and  all  the  crimes  committed  after  August  loth,  and 
that  the  executive  power  be  strengthened  in  the  central  government, 
representing  the  entire  nation.  This  was  the  program,  to  which  all 
present  pledged  their  support,  laid  down  by  the  party  of  the  Gironde 
at  the  cradle  of  the  Republic.  It  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Commune  and  Robespierre.  But  Vergniaud  wished  that  the  party  had 
first  taken  steps  to  mobilize  the  masses  behind  it. 

No  doubt  he  recalled  a  scene  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  soon 
after  the  loth  of  August,  when  several  distinguished  members  of  the 
Assembly  met  to  exult  over  the  certainty  of  a  Republic.  A  citizen  of 
the  Faubourg  who  had  been  invited  to  participate  observed  that  he 
feared  the  destiny  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  "As  you  have  been 
the  founders  of  the  Republic,"  he  said,  "you  will  also  be  its  victims. 
In  a  short  time  you  will  be  obliged  to  impose  restraints  and  duties  on 
the  people,  to  whom  your  enemies  and  theirs  will  represent  you  as 
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having  overthrown  regal  power  only  to  establish  your  own.  You  will 
be  accused  of  aristocracy,  and  I  foresee  that  you  will  also  perish  on 
the  scaffold."  The  company  smiled  tolerantly  at  this  pessimism;  but 
months  later,  Lasource,  who  with  Vergniaud  was  there,  sometimes  re- 
minded the  latter  of  the  prophecy  of  the  man  of  Saint-Antoine;  and  a 
few  days  before  the  Commune  and  its  mob  attacked  the  Girondins  and 
the  Convention,  Lasource  said  again  to  Vergniaud,  "Well,  what  think 
you  now  of  the  prophet  of  the  Faubourg?"  "The  prophet  of  the  Fau- 
bourg was  right,"  was  the  reply.10 

VI 

Meanwhile,  Vergniaud  associated  with  one  of  the  most  colorful  ad- 
venturers in  history,  the  Venezuelan  Francisco  Miranda,  whose  dream 
of  liberating  the  Spanish-American  colonies  was  to  interest  or  annoy 
Pitt  in  England  and  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  in  the  United 
States.  He  had  reached  Paris  from  England  on  March  23rd,  1792,  bear- 
ing letters  of  introduction  to  Brissot,  Petion,  and  Roland  of  the  Giron- 
dins, and  to  Dumouriez.  It  was  not  until  August  that  Petion  urged  him 
to  enter  the  French  service  with  the  promise  of  a  lucrative  post.  Servan 
offered  him  the  post  of  major  general.  Miranda  was  pleased  but  coy. 
Would  the  ministers  also  assure  him  the  continuation  of  his  salary  after 
the  termination  of  the  war?  A  dinner  was  arranged  at  Petion  Js,  with 
Servan  present,  when  he  was  told  that  no  such  assurance  could  be 
given  but  that  France  would  never  forget  the  service  rendered  by 
foreigners.  Miranda  then  made  a  counterproposition:  that  he  be  made 
a  major  general,  assured  an  income  sufficient  for  him  to  live  in  comfort 
in  France  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  the  French  Government 
would  give  consideration  to  his  major  project  of  the  liberation  of  the 
Spanish-American  colonies.  The  next  night  at  dinner  at  Servan's,  with 
Gaspard  Monge,  the  new  Minister  of  the  Navy  present,  the  agreement 
was  reached,  and  on  September  ist  he  was  appointed  major  general  on 
the  false  impression  that  he  had  been  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Six  days  later,  before  he  left  Paris  for  the  North,  where  he  was  to 
command  the  right  wing  of  Dumouriez's  army,  Vergniaud  appears  to 
have  found  in  him  an  ideal  successor  to  D'Esparbes,  the  French  gov- 
ernor of  Santo  Domingo.  Clearly  Vergniaud's  interest  stemmed  from 
his  own  membership  in  the  committee  on  colonies,  which  he  had  held 
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from  the  beginning  to  serve  the  colonial  interests  of  Bordeaux.  On  Sep- 
tember yth,  Vergniaud  wrote  to  Miranda: 

"Every  man  owes  himself  to  his  country,  General.  No  one  knows  this 
sacred  maxim  better  than  you.  Every  good  citizen  should  indicate  the 
persons  who  he  knows  are  able  to  serve  the  public  welfare  usefully, 
this  is  what  decided  me  to  write  to  several  representatives  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  you  alone  were  capable  of  governing  the  colony 
of  Santo  Domingo,  not  only  because  you  are  both  a  great  General  and 
a  good  republican,  but  because  you  know  better  than  any  one  else  the 
Spanish  character  and  customs,  and  you  will  be  able  to  inspire  in  them 
the  greatest  confidence,  when  they  would  regard  any  other  as  a  con- 
quering enemy,  and  consequently  with  the  greatest  distrust.  Do  not 
think,  General,  that  it  is  simply  my  attachment  for  you  which  has 
decided  me;  it  undoubtedly  enters  into  it  to  some  extent,  but  the  wel- 
fare of  my  country  has  been  my  first  motive;  I  hope  also  that  it  will 
cause  you  to  take  hi  good  part  the  proposal  which  I  make,  and  that 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  believe  me  entirely  yours  and  the  French 
Republic's." 

No  doubt  one  of  the  representatives  whose  interest  Vergniaud  sought 
to  enlist  was  Brissot,  who  more  than  two  months  later,  in  writing 
Dumouriez,  claimed  the  initiative  for  himself.  "The  Ministers  have 
recently  been  searching  for  someone  to  replace  D'Esparbes  at  Santo 
Domingo.  A  ray  of  light  struck  me.  I  said:  'Appoint  Miranda.'  Miranda 
will  soon  put  an  end  to  the  miserable  quarrels  of  the  colonists;  he  will 
soon  bring  the  turbulent  whites  to  reason,  and  he  will  become  the  idol 
of  the  colored  people."  " 

Brissot's  idea,  which  does  not  appear  in  Vergniaud's  letter,  was  to 
use  Santo  Domingo  as  a  base  for  a  war  of  liberation  of  all  the  Spanish- 
American  countries.  This  plan,  submitted  by  Brissot  to  Dumouriez, 
seems  to  have  met  with  his  warm  approval.  But  Miranda  was  not  con- 
vinced.12 The  anarchistic  spirit,  so  evident  in  the  September  massacres, 
and  the  activities  of  Marat  were  spreading  in  France,  and  he  feared 
to  compromise  his  major  purpose  of  achieving  the  independence  of 
Spanish-America.  If  he  replied  to  Vergniaud's  suggestion,  the  letter  has 
been  lost.  He  elected  to  remain  with  the  army,  in  which  he  rapidly 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Army  of  the  North, 
won  laurels  by  his  bravery,  and  was  unjustly  associated  with  Du- 
mouriez's  treason.  This,  together  with  Miranda's  intimacy  with  the 
Girondins,  was  to  lead  to  his  accusation  and  trial  before  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  Tribunal,  where  Chauveau-Lagarde,  later  to  be  the  defender 
of  Vergniaud,  would  secure  his  acquittal.  He  was  to  be  a  prisoner  in 
La  Force  when  Vergniaud  was  there,  delighting  in  the  verbal  duels 
between  the  great  orator  and  Valaze. 

This  association  of  Vergniaud  with  Miranda  is  ignored  by  all  the 
biographers,  and  the  letter  itself  seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice. 
The  letter  is  now  among  the  Miranda  Papers  in  the  Academia  Nacional 
de  Historia  in  Caracas,  in  Volume  42.  The  ink  has  faded  but  the  words 
may  easily  be  read.  Professor  Robertson  quotes  it  in  his  biography  with- 
out attempting  to  explain  certain  mysteries.  It  bears  the  date  2Oth 
Fructidor,  Third  Year  of  the  Republic,  when  Vergniaud  was  dead. 

In  pencil,  at  the  bottom,  the  archivist  probably  has  written  "Sep- 
tember yth  1795."  This  date  is  manifestly  impossible.  The  matter  of 
replacing  D'Esparbes  in  the  governorship  of  Santo  Domingo  was  being 
discussed  among  the  Girondins  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  when  the  letter 
must  have  been  written.  But  why  then  "Third  Year  of  the  Republic" 
when  it  was  the  first  year?  If  Vergniaud  had  written  "Third  Year  of 
Liberty,"  it  would  have  been  in  1792.  Was  it  a  slip  of  the  pen?  13 

VII 

We  now  return  to  the  struggle  in  Paris.  Not  an  hour  was  lost  by  the 
Girondins  in  launching  the  battle.  Roland  read  his  report  on  the  state 
of  Paris.  It  surpassed  any  previous  denunciation  of  the  disorders  in 
severity.  He  set  forth  their  cause  and  proposed  measures  for  their  sup- 
pression. He  read  reports  on  crimes  being  committed  in  other  depart- 
ments and  demanded  drastic  measures.  He  was  followed  by  Buzot  and 
other  Girondins  with  bitter  attacks  on  the  new  method  of  government 
— by  assassination.  These  infamous  crimes,  they  said,  were  not  the 
work  of  avowed  anarchists,  but  of  a  new  type  of  tyrant  that  was 
emerging  from  the  gutters  the  moment  France  was  free.  They  reminded 
their  colleagues  of  what  they  themselves  well  knew — that  every  day 
placards  were  found  on  the  walls  of  Paris  inviting  to  murder  and  pillage, 
and  that  proscription  was  becoming  a  fashion.  When  they  ended  with 
the  demand  for  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  report  regularly  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  particularly  Paris,  raucous  shouts  of  protest 
rose  from  the  crowded  galleries  and  the  Mountain.  From  among  ex- 
tremists of  the  Left  came  defenders  of  the  massacres  of  September  as 
"inevitable,"  who  ridiculed  the  claim  that  all  was  not  serene  and 
orderly  in  the  city  where  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  had  barely  dried. 
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When  they  attempted  to  force  an  adjournment  without  action,  Ver- 
gniaud  from  his  seat  cried  out: 

"To  adjourn  the  repression  of  murder  is  to  order  it.  The  enemies  of 
France  are  now  in  arms  upon  our  territory,  and  instead  of  fighting 
them,  you  wish  French  citizens  to  slaughter  each  other  like  the  soldiers 
of  Cadmus." 

The  Plain  voted  with  the  Girondins  and  the  committee  was  decreed. 
It  was  then  proposed  that  the  Convention  should  be  provided  with  a 
guard  drawn  from  the  most  vigorous  fighting  forces  of  the  eighty-three 
departments.  There  was  no  possible  misinterpretation  of  the  meaning 
here.  It  was  a  frank  assertion  that  the  mobs  of  Paris,  following  the  flag 
of  the  Marats  and  Heberts,  were  threatening  the  legal  representatives 
of  the  people. 

Again  the  gallery  and  the  Mountain  raged.  Was  it  not  an  affront  to 
Paris?  But  again  the  Girondins  won.  The  guard  was  decreed.  It  was 
also  decreed  that  action  should  be  taken  against  those  provoking 
murder. 

During  this  tumultuous  session  no  names  were  associated  with  the 
accusations;  but  on  the  morrow,  when  a  deputy  of  Paris  charged  that 
the  representatives  of  that  city  were  meant,  and  demanded  names, 
Barbaroux  admitted  that  the  charge  was  aimed  at  the  party  of  Robes- 
pierre. The  galleries  screamed  hysterically  and  shook  clinched  fists, 
and  the  deputies  turned  toward  Robespierre,  who  sat  pale  and  sullen. 
The  charge  that  certain  men  aimed  at  a  dictatorship  was  intended  for 
Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Danton. 

When  Danton,  alarmed  at  this  dangerous  schism,  went  to  the  tribune 
in  an  attempt  at  appeasement,  and  said  that  the  charge  about  a  dic- 
tatorship was  vague  and  had  to  be  signed,  Rebecqui,  the  young  colleague 
of  Barbaroux  from  Marseille,  cried  out,  "I  will  sign  it,"  and  started 
toward  the  desk.  But  Danton,  pretending  not  to  notice,  hurried  on  with 
his  own  defense,  referring  to  his  undoubted  services  in  the  Revolution 
and  adding  that  there  was  one  in  the  Paris  deputation  who  "might  be 
called  the  Royou  of  the  Republicans — Marat."  (Royou  was  a  royalist 
extremist  and  editor  of  L'Ami  du  roi.)  Here  he  called  on  Petion  to 
testify  that  in  his  presence  Danton  had  combatted  Marat's  proposals 
at  the  Commune.  Then,  moderating  this  reflection  on  the  Monster,  he 
found  excuses  for  him  in  that  he  had  suffered,  lived  in  hiding  in  cellars, 
and  that  his  nature  had  been  soured  by  persecution.  Then,  in  closing, 
he  turned  on  the  Girondins.  Were  there  not  rumors  that  men  in  the 
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Convention  were  proposing  a  federative  regime?  Should  the  Convention 
not  also  decree  the  unity  of  France?  "A  decree  against  dictators," 
shouted  Buzot.  Why,  dictators  take  power  regardless  of  the  laws.  The 
idea  of  federalism?  No  one  thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  departmental 
guard?  It  made  for  unity,  for  every  department  would  furnish  its  quota. 

Robespierre  had  now  mustered  the  courage  to  defend  himself.  It  was 
not  he  who  was  attacked,  he  said  with  his  usual  modesty,  but  the  public 
welfare.  He  began  an  enumeration  of  all  he  had  done  in  the  Revolution. 
"It  is  not  a  question  of  what  you  have  done,"  cried  a  deputy,  "but 
what  you  are  doing  now."  Proceeding  with  his  lengthy  reiteration  of 
the  nation's  debt  to  him,  men  cried  out  for  him  to  be  brief.  He  went  on, 
undisturbed  and  practically  ignored. 

At  length  he  finished.  Barbaroux,  looking  like  a  young  Greek  god, 
ascended  the  tribune.  "Barbaroux  of  Marseille  presents  himself  to  sign 
the  accusation  made  by  Rebecqui  against  Robespierre,"  he  began.  He 
then  recalled  the  conversation  with  Robespierre  in  the  presence  of 
Panis,  when  the  latter  urged  the  need  for  a  dictator,  describing  Robes- 
pierre as  ideally  fitted  for  the  role.  The  charge  was  all  the  more  effec- 
tive because  he  disclaimed  any  personal  feeling  against  the  man  accused. 

The  reference  to  placards  on  the  walls  of  Paris  urging  a  dictatorship 
and  signed  by  Marat  brought  Marat  to  the  tribune. 

It  was  his  first  appearance  there.  Negligently  dressed,  his  linen  in 
dire  need  of  washing,  a  cap  on  his  head,  he  shocked  the  deputies,  who 
cried  out,  "Down!  Down!"  Laying  his  cap  on  the  tribune,  looking 
contemptuously  upon  his  colleagues,  he  began  with  the  observation  that 
he  had  personal  enemies  in  the  Convention.  "All — all!"  came  the  shout 
from  every  section  of  the  floor.  He  denied  that  Danton  and  Robespierre 
favored  a  dictator,  since  he  had  quarreled  with  them  on  the  subject, 
but  he  himself  wanted  one.  The  people  were  determined  to  destroy 
their  enemies,  and  this  called  for  a  strong  hand.  When  he  left  the 
tribune,  the  deputies  were  laughing. 

It  was  then  that  Vergniaud,  outraged  by  Marat's  insolence,  hurried 
to  the  tribune. 

VIII 

It  is  clear  that  Vergniaud  thought  Barbaroux  and  Rebecqui  pre- 
mature in  their  attack  on  Robespierre,  but  Marat  was  something  dif- 
ferent. His  brazen  avowal  of  his  preference  for  a  dictator,  his  incessant 
clamor  for  blood,  his  incitations  to  assassination  and  pillage,  put  him 
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beyond  the  pale,  and  Vergniaud  concentrated  his  contempt  in  the  first 
sentence: 

"It  is  misfortune  to  be  compelled  to  succeed  a  man  in  the  tribune 
against  whom  an  accusation  has  been  issued,  and  who  has  raised  his 
audacious  head  above  the  law — a  man,  in  short,  dripping  with  calumny, 
with  hatred,  and  with  blood." 

The  gallery,  packed  with  the  followers  of  Marat,  roared  and 
screamed,  trying  to  drown  Vergniaud's  voice.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
circular  of  the  Commune,  signed  by  Marat  and  addressed  to  all  the 
departments,  glorying  in  the  massacres  of  September,  claiming  for  the 
Commune  the  supremacy  in  France,  and  urging  an  imitation  throughout 
the  country  of  the  slaughters  in  the  prisons.  Vergniaud  read  the  circular 
amid  shouts  of  indignation  from  the  entire  Convention. 

"What  shall  I  say  of  the  formal  invitation  made  here  to  murder  and 
massacre?"  he  asked.  "That  a  people,  tired  from  a  long  series  of 
betrayals,  should  at  last  have  risen,  that  it  should  have  taken  against 
its  own  enemies  a  signal  vengeance — I  see  there  only  resistance  to 
oppression,  and  if  it  gives  itself  up  to  some  excesses  which  surpass  the 
limits  of  justice,  I  see  there  only  the  crimes  of  those  who  have  provoked 
them  by  their  betrayals.  The  good  citizen  throws  a  veil  over  these 
partial  disorders;  he  speaks  only  of  the  acts  of  courage,  of  the  ardor 
of  the  citizens,  of  the  glory  with  which  a  people  covers  itself  who  knows 
how  to  break  its  chains;  and  he  obliterates,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  the 
stains  that  might  tarnish  the  history  of  so  memorable  a  revolution." 
(Mathiez  cites  this  as  an  acceptance  of  the  September  massacres.) 

And  then  the  attack: 

"But  what  of  the  men  invested  with  public  power,  who,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  functions  which  they  have  accepted,  have  charged  them- 
selves to  speak  to  the  people  the  language  of  the  law,  and  to  hold  it 
within  the  limits  of  justice  by  all  the  ascendancy  of  reason;  that  these 
men  should  preach  murder,  that  they  should  make  the  apology  for 
murder — it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  degree  of  perversity  which  one 
could  imagine  only  in  a  time  in  which  all  morality  were  banished  from 
the  earth." 

When  others  followed,  reading  other  parts  of  Marat's  urgings  to 
massacre,  Marat  returned  to  the  tribune,  amid  shouts  of  "Scoundrel" 
and  "To  the  Abbaye,"  to  read  a  more  moderate  article  of  his,  just 
printed.  This  was  the  melodramatic  occasion  when  he  held  an  unloaded 
pistol  to  his  temple  in  the  tribune  with  the  assertion  that  bad  a  decree 
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been  issued  against  him  he  would  have  blown  out  his  brains  where  he 
stood.  Nothing  was  done  that  day;  but  had  action  been  taken,  the 
brigands  of  Marat,  waiting  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall,  probably  would 
have  murdered  some  of  the  deputies. 


IX 

But  this  plain  speaking  was  not  without  effect.  A  number  of  decrees 
against  the  Commune  were  passed;  a  reelection  of  its  members  was 
ordered;  the  Directorate  of  the  Department  of  Paris  was  reestablished 
and  put  above  the  Commune;  and  a  blow  was  struck  at  Marat's  Com- 
mittee of  Surveillance  by  ordering  the  release  of  all  prisoners  locked 
up  without  a  mandate  of  arrest.  When  Roland  finally  made  his  full 
report  on  the  anarchy  in  Paris,  the  departmental  guard  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  demand  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order.  And  in  the  municipal  elections  Petion  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  though  he  declined  in  order  to  remain  in  the  Convention. 
Robespierre,  never  noted  for  his  courage,  did  not  appear  in  the  Con- 
vention for  several  days  after  the  reading  of  Roland's  report.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  Convention,  his  pet  scheme  in  the  organization  of 
the  judiciary,  the  permitting  of  the  selection  of  judges  ignorant  of  the 
law,  was  shunted  aside  on  the  demand  of  Vergniaud  that  since  more 
than  the  principle  was  involved,  the  measures  should  be  referred  to  the 
legislative  committee.  Robespierre  was  very  bitter.14  When,  a  few  days 
later,  Brissot  made  a  sweeping  attack  upon  the  Mountain  for  seeking 
the  disorganization  of  society,  followed  by  a  direct  attack  on  Robes- 
pierre, the  latter  had  him  peremptorily  expelled  by  the  Jacobin  Club 
of  Paris.  Brissot  retaliated  in  a  letter  to  all  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  France, 
with  bitter  comments  on  the  degeneration  of  the  mother  society.  The 
death  struggle  had  begun. 

This  action  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  aroused  the  ire  of  the  sister 
society  of  Bordeaux,  which  deliberated  on  whether  to  break  off  with 
that  in  Paris.  It  sent  a  letter  to  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris  "to  try  to 
open  its  eyes  as  to  those  who  deceive  it";  and  on  December  19,  1792, 
it  sent  another,  announcing  that  "the  people  of  Bordeaux  no  longer 
wish  to  belong  to  a  society  which  has  expelled  Roland  and  contains  in 
its  midst  Desfieux  and  Marat."  On  December  27th  it  received  a  reply 
in  which  Marat  was  extravagantly  praised  and  Vergniaud,  Gensonne, 
Guadet,  and  Roland  were  absurdly  charged  with  all  manner  of  crimes. 
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On  January  2,  1793,  the  Bordeaux  Jacobins  proposed  the  expulsion 
of  any  member  who  undertook  to  justify  Robespierre  or  Marat. 

When  Robespierre  returned  to  the  Convention,  he  was  confronted 
with  Louvet's  demand  for  a  decree  of  accusation  against  him,  seconded 
by  Barbaroux,  and  Louvet  delivered  his  ferocious  attack,  often  ascribed 
to  Madame  Roland.  It  had  been  prepared  for  a  month  and  had  been 
shown  by  Louvet  to  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  meetings  at  Valaze's. 
Through  October,  Robespierre  had  scarcely  been  heard  in  the  Conven- 
tion or  even  at  the  Jacobins,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Petion  was 
elected  President  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  His  absence  has  been  explained 
by  illness.  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  and  Condorcet  had  not  approved 
Louvet's  attack,  thinking  the  timing  bad  and  the  attack  calculated 
to  intensify  the  schism  in  the  Convention. 

Louvet's  speech  was  a  sweeping,  all-embracing  attack,  based  largely 
on  Roland's  report.  Robespierre  was  excoriated  for  calumniating  the 
purest  patriots,  with  having  indicated  them  to  the  assassins  during 
the  massacres,  with  refusing  to  recognize  and  with  persecuting  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  causing  their  authority  to  be  degraded 
and  ignored;  he  was  charged  with  posing  as  the  one  pure  man  on  whose 
dictatorial  authority  alone  could  rest  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  with 
having  tyrannized  by  threats  over  the  Electoral  Assembly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Paris. 

Danton,  who  shared  Vergniaud's  fear  that  the  divisions  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Revolution  into  murderous  factions  would  destroy  the 
Republic  and  imperil  France  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  intervened  with  a 
plea  for  conciliation  and  understanding.  "The  seeds  of  mutual  distrust 
exist  in  the  Convention,"  he  said.  "It  must  be  put  a  stop  to."  Then,  as  a 
concession  to  the  Girondins,  he  added:  "I  declare  to  the  Convention, 
to  the  whole  nation,  that  I  dislike  the  individual  Marat.  I  have  tried  his 
disposition;  it  is  not  only  grasping  and  volcanic,  but  it  is  unsocial. 
...  Let  me  say  that  I  myself  am  clear  of  party  and  faction." 

But  Louvet  continued,  lashing  savagely  at  Robespierre,  who  sat 
pale  and  apprehensive.  He  asked  time  for  the  preparation  of  his  reply, 
prepared  laboriously  by  the  light  of  midnight  candles,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  long  reiteration  of  his  self-glorification.  He  posed  as  a  patriot 
in  danger  of  assassination,  and  patrols  of  the  National  Guard  and 
police  reenf orcements  saw  Mm  safely  to  and  from  the  Convention.  The 
Patriote  frangais  expressed  amazement  that  the  commanding  general 
who  'found  so  many  patrols  to  protect  Robespierre,  when  no  one 
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threatened,  had  been  unable  to  find  a  single  one  on  September  2nd  and 
the  following  days  to  protect  the  victims  of  the  massacre. 

Throughout  the  speeches  of  Louvet  and  Robespierre,  Vergniaud 
remained  silent. 

With  the  Girondins  demanding  action  against  the  assassins  of  Sep- 
tember and  denouncing  the  anarchy  behind  the  Commune  and  the 
project  of  a  dictatorship,  the  Jacobins,  on  orders  of  Robespierre,  occu- 
pied themselves  intensively  in  the  spreading  of  the  most  absurd  cal- 
umnies against  the  Girondins.  With  the  expulsion  of  Brissot  from  the 
club  in  Paris,  the  exodus  began  of  all  Girondins  from  the  mother 
society;  and  the  Jacobins  of  Bordeaux  and  Marseille  broke  away.  The 
members  of  the  Mountain  were  holding  rowdy  meetings  at  the  Jacobin 
Club,  fulminating  for  the  benefit  of  the  streets  against  the  Girondins  as 
"federalists."  Was  not  the  formation  of  a  departmental  guard,  drawn 
from  all  the  departments,  proof?  And,  spouted  the  calumniators,  they 
were  monarchists  too.  Were  they  not  opposed  to  killing  the  king  without 
a  trial  or  proof?  Had  not  Vergniaud  merely  suspended  the  king  from 
his  functions  instead  of  declaring  the  monarchy  finished  without  await- 
ing the  decision  of  the  people  in  Convention?  Had  he  not  proposed  the 
naming  by  the  Convention  of  a  tutor  for  the  prince  royal,  pending  the 
convocation  of  the  Convention?  15  The  walls  of  Paris  were  lurid  with 
placards;  the  most  atrocious,  in  calumny,  were  against  Roland.  Dema- 
gogues spoke  in.  denunciation  from  tables  of  cafes  and  from  portable 
platforms  in  the  public  squares. 

At  this  juncture  Roland  played  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  through 
a  thoughtless  blunder.  At  a  time  when  the  poor  were  unable  to  find 
firewood,  Roland,  who  was  supersensitive  to  cold,  learned  there  was  a 
stock  in  the  closed  house  of  an  emigre,  and  he  ordered  it  sent  to  the 
palace  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  agi- 
tators of  the  Commune  to  arouse  the  resentment  of  the  people  of  this 
Section,  and  a  committee  of  three  was  sent  to  Roland  for  an  explanation. 
On  this  committee  was  Hebert  of  Pere  Duchesne.  He  had  been  inde- 
cently attacking  Madame  Roland  regularly.  In  Pere  Duchesne  she  was 
"Madame  Coco" — implying  that  she  was  deceiving  her  husband  with  a 
lover.  She  was  compared  with  Dubarry  and  Pompadour.  Sometimes 
she  was  "Queen  Coco/7  with  a  court:  Brissot  her  Master  of  Horse, 
Louvet  her  Chamberlain,  Buzot  her  Grand  Chancelor,  Fauchet  her 
Chaplain,  Barbarous  her  Captain  of  the  Guards,  Guadet  her  Cup-bearer, 
and  Vergniaud  the  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies.17  And  Hebert  was  to 
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make  the  occasion  of  the  call  on  Roland  an  excuse  for  a  maliciously 
fantastic  and  imaginary  description  of  a  dinner  he  found  in  progress. 
It  illustrates  the  cheap  campaign  of  calumny  then  at  its  height. 

"Some  days  ago  a  half-dozen  of  the  sans-culottes  .  .  .  went  as  a 
deputation  to  the  house  of  old  humbug,  Roland.  Unfortunately,  they 
arrived  at  the  moment  when  dinner  was  on  the  point  of  being  served. 
What  do  you  want?'  asked  the  Swiss,  stopping  them  at  the  door. 
'We  want  to  speak  with  the  virtuous  Roland.7  "There  is  no  one  virtuous 
here/  replied  the  doorkeeper,  very  fat  and  closely  shorn,  as  he  stretched 
out  a  paw. 

"Our  sans-culottes  pass  along  the  corridor  and  arrive  in  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  virtuous  Roland.  They  are  unable  to  make  their  way 
through  the  crowd  of  lackeys  with  which  it  is  filled.  Twenty  cooks 
loaded  with  the  finest  fricassee  cry,  'Take  care.  Clear  the  way;  these 
are  the  virtuous  Roland's  entrees.'  Others  carry  the  virtuous  Roland's 
hors  d'oeuvres,  others  carry  the  virtuous  Roland's  roast  meats,  others 
again,  the  virtuous  Roland's  side  dishes. 

"  'What  do  you  want?'  the  virtuous  Roland's  valet  de  chambre  asks 
the  deputation.  cWe  want  to  speak  with  the  virtuous  Roland.3  The  valet 
goes  to  take  the  message  to  the  virtuous  Roland,  who  comes,  looking 
sulky,  his  mouth  full,  and  a  napkin  over  his  arm.  'The  Republic  must 
surely  be  in  danger,'  says  he,  'for  me  to  be  obliged  to  leave  my  dinner 
like  this.  .  .  .'  Roland  conducts  them  to  his  cabinet,  passing  through 
the  dining  room,  in  which  there  are  more  than  thirty  lookers-on. 

"At  the  top  end,  and  on  the  virtuous  Roland's  right,  M.  Bassatier  was 

placed;  on  the  left,  Robespierre's  informer,  the  little  ;  and 

De  Louvet,  who  with  his  papier-mache  face  and  hollow  eyes  was  casting 
lascivious  glances  at  the  virtuous  Roland's  wife.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  deputation  tries  to  pass  through  the  pantry,  without  a  light,  and 
overturns  the  virtuous  Roland's  dessert.  At  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the 
dessert,  the  virtuous  Roland's  wife  tears  her  false  hair  with  rage." 1S 

At  this  time  food  was  scarce  in  Paris,  and  thousands  had  scarcely 
enough  to  eat;  these  read  the  story  of  the  superabundance  in  the  home 
of  Roland  with  anger.  In  truth,  Madame  Roland's  dinners  consisted 
of  one  simple  course  only.  The  "lascivious  glances"  of  Louvet  tended  to 
spread  the  lie  that  he  was  one  of  her  lovers.  The  reference  to  her  "false 
hair"  is  said  to  have  touched  her  as  nothing  else  had;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  when  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold  she  let  her  abundant 
hair  hang  free,  it  was  her  answer  to  this  blow  to  her  feminine  pride. 
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With  the  Mountain  holding  rowdy  meetings  in  the  clubs  and  delug- 
ing Paris  with  such  fantastic  tales,  the  Girondin  leaders  were  meeting 
regularly  in  Vergniaud's  salon,  discussing  plans,  assigning  to  each  his 
special  task,  as  among  leaders  of  all  parliaments;  but  these  perfectly 
normal  meetings  were  publicized  by  the  men  of  the  Commune  and  the 
Mountain  as  "intrigues." 19 


More  light  is  shed  on  the  Commune  and  Robespierre's  attack  on  the 
Girondins,  at  about  this  time,  in  a  letter  of  Vergniaud  to  his  con- 
stituents in  Bordeaux  on  the  nature  of  the  calumnies  in  circulation 
against  him.  Nowhere  have  I  found  a  more  illuminating  description  of 
the  methods  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  the  Commune.  He  wrote: 

"In  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  I  am,  my  heart  finds  it 
necessary  to  open  itself  to  you.  Some  who  boasted  of  having  effected 
alone  the  loth  of  August  supposed  they  had  a  right  to  conduct  them- 
selves as  if  they  had  conquered  France  and  Paris.  I  would  not  debase 
myself  before  these  ridiculous  despots.  I  was  called  an  'aristocrat.' 

"I  foresaw  that  should  the  existence  of  the  Revolutionary  Commune 
be  prolonged,  the  revolutionary  movement  would  be  prolonged  also, 
and  would  draw  on  the  most  horrible  disorder.  I  was  called  an  'aristo- 
crat'; and  you  know  the  deplorable  events  of  September  2. 

"The  spoil  of  the  emigres  and  the  churches  was  the  prey  of  the  most 
scandalous  rapine.  I  denounced  them;  and  I  was  called  an  'aristocrat.5 

"On  the  1 7th  of  September  the  massacres  recommenced;  I  had  the 
happiness  to  pass  a  decree  which  placed  the  lives  of  the  citizens  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  Assembly.  I  was  called  an  'aristocrat.' 

"In  the  Commission  of  Twenty-one,  myself  and  my  friends,  de- 
nounced continually  by  the  anarchists  to  the  steel  of  the  assassins, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  the  aristocracy  to  the  sword  of  the  Prussians, 
were  occupied  day  and  night  in  devising  means  to  repress  anarchy  and 
drive  the  Prussians  from  our  territory.  The  Convention  opened.  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  if  she  retained  in  her  bosom  the  men  of  September, 
she  would  be  agitated  by  perpetual  tempests.  I  announced  it.  My  denun- 
ciation produced  no  effect. 

"Well,  what  do  these  increasing  defamers  do?  They  redouble  their 
furious  calumny,  in  the  Convention,  in  the  army,  in  all  important 
places,  against  the  men  most  useful  to  the  Republic.  They  accuse  the 
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whole  universe  of  intrigues  in  order  that  the  general  attention  may  be 
drawn  from  their  own  conspiracies.  Whoever  disapproves  of  the  mas- 
sacres is  an  'aristocrat.'  He  who  applauds  them  is  virtuous.  They  press 
us  to  utter  acclamations  on  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI  without  form,  with- 
out proofs,  without  judgment.  They  cause  infamous  libels  against  the 
Convention  to  be  circulated  and  ridiculous  panegyrics  upon  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  They  stir  up  new  insurrections,  not  as  on  the  loth  of  August 
in  the  Sections — they  preach  the  agrarian  laws." 

In  closing,  he  vividly  reveals  his  mood:  "I  write  to  you  seldom — 
pardon  me.  My  head  is  often  filled  with  painful  thoughts  and  my  heart 
with  melancholy  sentiments.  I  have  at  times  scarcely  moral  force  to 
fulfill  my  duties.  I  have  but  one  wish,  and  that  is  to  be  able  one  day  to 
enjoy  with  you  in  retirement  the  triumph  of  our  country  and  of 
liberty." 20 

Fonfrede  had  at  this  time  joined  Vergniaud  and  his  brother-in-law 
Ducos  as  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  father  we 
have  a  thumbnail  portrait  of  Vergniaud  at  the  time.  "We  are  sur- 
rounded by  traitors  and  beset  by  cabals,"  he  wrote.  "You  know  the 
talents,  the  probity  of  Vergniaud.  I  see  him  more  closely.  He  is  the 
glory  of  the  Convention,  'and  alike  inaccessible  to  seduction  or  to 
fear." 21 

XI 

Thus  the  issue  was  clear-cut  between  the  Girondins  and  the  Conven- 
tion on  one  side  and  the  Commune  and  the  new  Jacobins  of  Paris  on  the 
other.  The  Girondins  had  the  confidence  of  the  Convention  and  of 
France  beyond  the  walls  of  Paris.  It  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
talent  and  genius  in  public  station.  It  had  right  and  justice  on  its  side. 
It  had  the  ministry,  the  mayoralty  of  Paris,  the  strategic  committees 
in  the  Convention,  the  more  respectable  journals — but  it  did  not  com- 
mand the  streets  of  the  capital.  These  were  dominated  by  the  dema- 
gogues of  the  clubs,  the  Commune,  and  the  Sections,  especially  the 
Commune,  which  did  obeisance  to  the  murderous  Marat.  Under  the 
threat  of  the  bludgeon  and  the  knife,  the  decent  citizens  of  Paris, 
constituting  the  vast  majority,  had  retired  tremblingly  to  their  houses 
to  maintain  silence  and  stand  aloof.  The  members  of  the  Plain  in  the 
Convention,  fearful  of  their  lives,  increasingly  lost  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  The  conspirators  of  Robespierre  and  the  Commune,  aiming 
at  a  dictatorship  and  the  degradation  of  democracy,  had  penetrated 
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into  every  branch  of  government,  into  the  army,  even  into  the  Gironde 
Ministry  of  Roland. 

When  Servan,  never  a  strong  character,  abandoned  the  Ministry  of 
War,  Roland  himself  was  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  Pache 
to  the  succession — another  illustration  of  the  inability  of  the  Rolands  to 
judge  men.  Madame  Roland,  in  her  memoirs,  with  full  knowledge  of 
his  crimes,  still  dwelt  on  his  "patriarchal  simplicity,"  his  love  of  liberty 
and  country.  She  thought  he  wore  "the  mask  of  modesty,"  had  "infinite 
reserve,"  and  that  he  "never  disclosed  himself."  When  Roland  entered 
the  ministry  and  wished  a  dependable  man  to  supervise  his  clerks,  to 
guard  against  the  alteration  of  his  orders,  he  turned  to  this  man  as  one 
whose  loyalty  was  beyond  cavil.  Wearing  "the  mask  of  modesty,"  Pache 
agreed  to  serve,  but  without  taking  office,  arriving  every  morning  at 
seven  and  remaining  until  three  "with  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  pocket," 
"sweetening  Roland,  who  was  sometimes  irritated  by  the  aristocratic 
contradictions  of  his  clerks."  Servan  envied  Roland  the  services  of  this 
good  loyal  creature  and  asked  his  transfer  to  the  Ministry  of  War, 
which  was  overburdened.  Roland  agreed.  Pache  entered  the  War  Office. 
When,  after  the  massacre  of  September,  Roland  wished  to  resign,  he 
actually  indicated  Pache  as  his  successor.  On  the  resignation  of  Servan, 
Pache  became  Minister  of  War  with  the  approval  of  the  Rolands. 

Not  until  then  did  the  character  of  the  man  reveal  itself.  He  dis- 
continued his  attendance  at  Madame's  salon  and  in  Council  opposed 
the  opinions  of  Roland.  At  this  time,  behind  the  backs  of  the  Girondins, 
he  was  secretly  hobnobbing  with  Chabot  and  the  new  Jacobins  at  his 
table.  Still  hoping  she  was  merely  deceived,  Madame  Roland  wrote  him 
a  friendly  letter  warning  him  of  murmurs  against  him,  reminding  him 
of  the  old  friendship.  Pache  ignored  the  letter.  He  had  already  thrown 
in  his  lot  with  the  Mountain  and  knocked  down  the  ladder  by  which 
he  had  risen.22 

The  moment  he  took  office,  Pache  dismissed  all  the  old  clerks  and 
replaced  them  with  the  supporters  of  the  Mountain  and  men  of  the 
September  massacres.  Among  them  were  "some  women,  all  dirty  and 
doing  no  work,"  who  "got  what  they  could  get  out  of  their  opportuni- 
ties," according  to  Dumouriez.  The  War  Office  fell  into  a  state  of 
complete  chaos,  and  Dumouriez  was  hopelessly  handicapped  in  his 
military  operations  in  consequence.  "Pache,  after  having  deceived 
Roland  by  his  hypocritical  pretentions  to  republicanism  and  virtue, 
deceived  and  betrayed  the  nation  by  disorganizing  the  whole  of  the 
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Ministry  of  War  and  raising  a  thousand  obstacles  to  the  conquering 
genius  of  Dumouriez,  who  was  then  very  sincerely  republican/7  wrote 
Louvet.23  When  this  chaos  became  impossible,  he  was  made  Mayor  of 
Paris,  in  which  role  he  was  to  make  his  contribution  toward  the  murder 
of  the  men  who  had  raised  him  from  obscurity. 

With  the  criminal  and  anarchistic  element  openly  against  them,  and 
with  traitors  around  them,  the  Girondins  and  the  Convention,  in  their 
life-and-death  struggle  with  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  the  Commune, 
were  gravely  handicapped.  It  was  this  situation  that  evoked  the  pessi- 
mism of  Vergniaud. 

XII 

And  no  one  understood  the  gravity  of  the  situation  more  than 
Danton.  Unhappy  over  his  part  in  the  September  massacres,  deeply 
moved  by  the  distress  of  his  wife,  whom  he  adored,  fearful  of  the 
intrigues  and  ambitions  of  Robespierre,  he  was  in  a  mood  to  cast  Ms 
lot  with  the  Girondins.  He  was  always  thrilled  by  the  eloquence  of 
Vergniaud,  for  whose  probity  and  patriotism  he  had  the  most  profound 
respect;  and  Vergniaud  admired  Danton  Js  genius,  for,  despite  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  Danton's  impetuous  nature  sometimes  led  him,  Ver- 
gniaud had  complete  faith  in  his  patriotism.  Vergniaud  knew  that  the 
weakness  of  the  Girondins  was  in  their  inability  to  break  the  hold  of 
Robespierre  and  the  Mountain  on  the  man  in  the  street,  and  that  the 
one  man  able  to  challenge  this  dominion  was  Danton.  At  this  time  it 
was  the  conviction  of  Dumouriez,  who  had  an  enormous  admiration  for 
Danton,  that  the  preservation  of  the  country  from  anarchy  could  be 
effected  by  a  combination  with  Danton  and  Vergniaud.  He,  Dumouriez, 
would  command  the  army,  Danton  the  street,  and  Vergniaud  the  Con- 
vention. The  brilliant  soldier  had  little  confidence  in  the  Girondins  as 
a  group;  this,  sensed  by  Madame  Roland  and  her  coterie,  was  bitterly 
resented.  Then,  too,  Danton  meant  to  them  the  massacres  of  September. 
That  they  could  not  forgive.  Vergniaud,  more  of  a  realist,  was  ready 
to  wipe  out  the  past  offenses  and  take  advantage  of  Danton's  genius. 

Then,  in  mid-October,  Dumouriez,  fresh  from  his  triumph  over  the 
Prussians,  made  his  visit  to  Paris,  receiving  ovations  on  the  way.  In  the 
capital  he  was  received  with  deep  emotion.  In  the  theaters  the  audiences 
rose  with  acclamations;  at  the  Jacobins,  where  he  went  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  he  was  embraced  by  Robespierre;  Danton  accompanied  him 
everywhere;  the  Girondin  ministers  greeted  him  with  cautious  grati- 
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tude;  and  he  exerted  himself  for  the  reconciliation  of  Danton  and  the 
Girondins.  Vergniaud  favored  the  reconciliation,  but  the  coterie  of 
Madame  Roland  was  immovable. 

One  night,  after  a  conference  with  Roland,  Dumouriez  went  to  din- 
ner at  Madame  Roland's.  Knowing  her  prejudice  against  him,  he  pre- 
sented her  with  some  flowers  as  a  peace  offering.  A  thorough  courtier 
in  manner,  he  made  the  presentation  gracefully,  we  may  be  sure,  though 
Madame  thought  it  was  done  "rather  awkardly."  After  dinner,  Du- 
mouriez expressed  a  wish  to  attend  the  opera.  Since  the  resulting 
incident,  in  which  Vergniaud  was  involved,  was  to  have  an  ill  effect 
on  the  effort  to  align  Danton  with  the  Girondins  against  the  Mountain, 
Madame  Roland's  version  may  properly  be  given.  Dumouriez  having 
expressed  a  desire  to  attend  the  opera — 

"Someone  asked  me  if  I  did  not  intend  to  go.  I  avoided  an  answer 
because  it  did  not  agree  with  my  character  to  appear  there  with  Du- 
mouriez, but  after  the  company  had  left  I  proposed  to  Vergniaud  to 
accompany  me  there  in  my  box  with  my  daughter.  We  went.  The  usher, 
astonished,  told  me  the  Minister's  box  was  occupied.  'That  is  impossi- 
ble/ I  told  her.  'One  cannot  enter  the  box  without  tickets  signed,  and 
I  have  not  given  one  to  anyone.'  The  woman  said,  'But  it  was  the 
Minister  himself  who  wished  to  enter.'  'No,  it  is  not  he.  Open  the  door 
and  I  will  see  who  is  there,'  'I  cannot  refuse  to  open/  said  the  woman, 
and  at  that  moment  opened  the  door.  I  saw  the  gross  figure  of  Danton, 
that  of  Fabre,  and  three  or  four  women  of  bad  appearance.  The  opera 
had  begun.  They  were  looking  at  the  stage.  Danton  leaned  over  toward 
the  neighboring  box  to  chat  with  Dumouriez,  whom  I  recognized.  All 
this  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  without  anyone  in  the  box  having  seen 
me.  I  retired  quickly,  dosing  the  door.  'It  is  true/  I  said  to  the  usher, 
'It  is  the  ex-Minister  of  Justice  to  whom  I  prefer  to  leave  the  fruit  of 
his  impertinence  rather  than  involve  myself  with  him.'  I  had  nothing 
more  to  do  and  I  retired,  considering,  moreover,  that  the  stupidity  of 
Danton  saved  me  from  the  inconvenience,  which  I  had  wished  to  avoid, 
of  appearing  with  Dumouriez,  since  he  would  have  been  so  near  me. 
I  knew  that  Danton  and  Fabre  continued  to  accompany  him  to  all  the 
other  theaters  where  he  had  the  weakness  to  show  himself.  As  to  me, 
I  never  saw  him  again.  Our  relations  with  the  man  whose  accomplices 
in  treason  we  were  supposed  to  be  were  confined  to  that."  24 

This  was  written  after  the  treason  of  Dumouriez.  Madame  had  in- 
vited him  to  her  dinner  table,  and  she  had  gone  to  the  opera  because 
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Dumouriez  was  to  be  there.  Her  real  sentiment  was  against  Danton. 
It  was  he  with  whom  she  did  not  wish  to  be  seen.  The  embarrassment 
of  Vergniaud  can  be  imagined,  but,  as  her  companion,  he  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  leave  with  her.  The  presence  together  of  Dumouriez, 
Danton,  Vergniaud,  and  Madame  Roland  would  have  aroused  enthusi- 
asm and  might  have  made  history — history  less  bloody  than  that  which 
was  to  follow.  Michelet  finds  that  the  three  or  four  women  "of  bad 
appearance"  were  Danton's  wife  and  mother.  The  gossips  of  the  capital 
spread  the  story  with  gusto.  When  Danton  learned  of  the  incident, 
however,  he  continued  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation. 

XIII 

Let  us  look  upon  another  attempt  at  reconciliation.  At  that  time 
one  of  the  most  amusing  salons  in  Paris,  much  favored  by  Vergniaud, 
was  that  of  Julie  Carreau,  the  wife  of  Talma  the  tragedian.  She  was 
beautiful,  intelligent,  and  piquant,  and  the  passion  of  her  life  was  her 
love  of  Talma.  She  was  clever,  witty,  always  amusing.  In  dress  she 
joined  neatness  with  a  studied  negligence,  and  a  contemporary  wrote 
that  "if  she  had  added  half  an  inch  to  her  fichu,  it  would  have  been  the 
fichu  of  a  prude."  A  woman  of  wealth,  she  converted  one  of  her  houses 
in  the  rue  Chantereine  into  a  temple  dedicated  to  politics,  literature,  and 
the  arts;  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  the  leaders,  from 
Mirabeau  down,  crowded  her  salon,  which  was  open  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  Thus  she  consoled  herself  for  the  infidelities  of  Talma.  This 
constant  congestion  sometimes  annoyed  the  great  actor,  who,  on  re- 
turning home,  evaded  the  company  to  take  refuge  in  the  kitchen.  Both 
Talma  and  Julie  were  warm  admirers  of  the  Girondins,  especially  of 
Vergniaud,  who  preferred  her  salon  to  that  of  Madame  Roland,  who 
never  invited  women.  Because  of  this  admiration,  Talma  was  narrowly 
to  escape  the  guillotine,  and  Julie  was  in  danger.  When  she  was  threat- 
ened by  Robespierre,  who  was  reputed  to  have  sought  her  favors, 
Danton  is  said  to  have  offered  his  protection  at  a  dinner  party.  "Un- 
doubtedly this  pretty  woman  cannot  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  reptile,"  he  said,  according  to  the  gossip.  "Poor  little  thing,  she  is 
quite  red  at  the  very  idea.  Don't  be  frightened.  You  have  nothing  more 
to  fear,  my  pretty.  If  any  one  bothers  you,  I  will  take  you  under  my 
protection.  Just  come  and  see  Danton."  Thus  she  shared  the  friendship 
both  of  Danton  and  Vergniaud,  and  when  Dumouriez  was  in  Paris  she 
arranged  a  great  fete,  to  which  she  asked  bath  the  Girondins  and  f ol- 
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lowers  of  Danton.  Talma  took  such  an  interest  that  he  built  a  pavilion 
to  the  little  house,  connected  with  the  apartments  on  the  ground  floor, 
for  the  occasion.25 

The  festivities  in  the  pavilion  were  now  in  full  flare,  with  a  greater 
mingling  of  divergent  parties  than  was  usual.  The  beautiful  actress 
Julie  Candeille,  associated  with  Vergniaud,  was  at  the  piano.  Vergniaud 
was  there.  Strangely  enough,  Santerre  was  at  the  door,  serving  as  intro- 
ducer. Suddenly  he  startled  the  gay  guests  by  announcing  Marat,  who 
strutted  into  the  room,  his  head  swathed  in  a  dirty  red  rag,  greasy  hair 
extending  below  it,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  around  his  neck  as  a  tie. 
Silence  fell  upon  the  room.  Some  of  the  timid  hastily  retired. 

Some  time  before,  four  emigre  soldiers  had  surrendered  to  the  French 
Army.  They  had  been  murdered  by  two  volunteer  regiments  from  Paris. 
Informed  of  the  crime,  Dumouriez  had  ordered  the  two  regiments  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  give  up  their  flag,  and  return  to  Paris  to  await 
the  judgment  of  their  Sections.  If  the  regiments  would  expose  the 
assassins,  the  arms  and  flags  of  the  regiments  would  be  restored.  At 
length  forty  of  the  culprits  were  indicated  and  these  were  put  under 
arrest.  When  the  news  of  this  incident  reached  Paris,  the  extremists 
and  the  followers  of  Marat  raved  with  indignation. 

And  now  Marat  was  in  the  pavilion  at  Talma's  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation. His  face  contorted  with  hate,  as  usual,  Marat  finally  faced 
Dumouriez.  How  had  he  mustered  the  audacity  to  commit  an  act  of 
tyrannical  violence  against  estimable  citizens,  he  demanded.  The  gen- 
eral turned  his  glance  upon  the  figure  before  him  and  looked  him  up 
and  down  contemptuously.  "Ah,  it  is  you  they  call  Marat,"  he  said, 
turning  his  back  upon  him  to  address  the  two  deputies  of  the  Mountain 
who  were  along.  To  them  he  explained  what  had  happened.26  Marat 
screamed  threats  and  insults,  remarking  that  the  guests  were  all  con- 
spirators and  concubines.  Talma,  flushed  with  anger,  appeared.  "Citi- 
zen Marat,  by  what  right  do  you  come  to  insult  our  wives  and  sisters?" 
he  demanded.  The  Friend  of  the  People  swaggered  out,  threatening 
vengeance. 

The  next  day  his  paper,  IS  Ami  du  peuple,  spread  the  story  of  the 
conspirators  and  counterrevolutionists  at  Talma's.  Marat  had  been 
"surprised  to  find  National  Guards  within  and  without,"  with  the  "ante- 
room filled  with  servants"  and  Santerre  in  attendance.  It  was  all  clear 
to  Marat.  He  "saw  enough  to  see  the  threads  of  the  intrigue."  He 
would  "not  speak  of  the  dozen  fairies  destined  to  adorn  the  fete,"  since 
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"probably  politics  was  not  the  object  of  their  gathering."  He  had 
observed  Talma  in  their  midst,  "dressed  in  the  costume  of  an  actor." 
He  noticed  "Kersaint,  the  great  swindler,  Lebrun  and  Roland, 
Lasource,  Chenier,  all  of  them  agents  of  the  federated  republic."  Be- 
cause of  the  crowd  he  could  not  distinguish  all,  but  "Vergniaud,  Brissot, 
Camus,  Rabaud,  Guadet,  Barbaroux,  and  other  leaders  undoubtedly 
were  at  the  fete." 

Thus  the  conspirators  against  the  Convention,  against  the  democratic 
republic,  against  law  and  order  were  given  more  ammunition  with 
which  to  arouse  the  fury  of  the  confused  masses.  Louis  Blanc  denies 
Michelet's  story  of  the  presence  of  Danton,  though  his  absence  would 
have  been  remarkable.27 

Since  later,  with  the  treason  of  Dumouriez,  the  Jacobins,  the  Moun- 
tain, and  Robespierre  will  charge  the  Girondins  with  intimacy  and 
conspiracy  with  the  general,  it  is  significant  that  during  his  visit  to 
Paris  the  Girondins  were  noticeably  cool  toward  him,  showing  little 
confidence  in  him,  discussing  with  him  none  of  their  plans.  It  was 
Robespierre  who  embraced  him  warmly  at  the  Jacobins,  and  Danton 
who  was  his  constant  companion.  He  was  entirely  under  the  patronage 
of  Danton,  with  whom  he  showed  himself  frequently  at  the  opera,  and, 
more  significant,  at  the  Jacobins,  where  he  was  in  the  chair.28 

XIV 

One  more  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  Danton 
and  the  Girondins — the  most  serious  attempt  of  all.  Conditions  were 
becoming  desperate,  and  the  need  for  Danton  in  challenging  Robes- 
pierre's mastery  of  the  streets  and  clubs  was  imperative.  A  secret  meet- 
ing was  arranged  in  the  wooded  region  of  Sceaux,  four  leagues  from 
Paris.  The  utmost  secrecy  was  thought  necessary,  and  the  leaders  went 
there  singly  or  in  pairs,  on  a  dark  and  windy  November  night.  The 
conference  was  held  by  the  light  of  candles.  Some  writers,  who  should 
have  known,  since  they  wrote  soon  afterward  and  could  have  been 
informed  by  some  of  the  participants  who  survived  the  Terror,  record 
that  the  serious  discussion  of  a  coalition  was  preceded  by  a  gay  dinner 
attended  by  women  of  light  character,  whose  frivolity  was  intended  to 
relieve  the  tension,  and  that  Vergniaud  had  accompanied  one  of  these 
women  to  the  country  house.  Dinner  over,  according  to  Touchard- 
Lafosse,  the  men  broke  up  into  groups  that  strolled  about  the  grounds, 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting,  but  that  Vergniaud  lingered 
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with  the  women  during  the  preliminary  discussions,  joining  the  men 
only  when  they  finally  collected  for  a  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the 
coalition.  Danton  proposed  oblivion  for  past  transgressions,  including 
the  September  massacres,  and  on  this  the  conference  was  wrecked. 
Lamartine  and  Touchard-Lafosse  place  the  responsibility  for  failure  on 
Guadet,  to  whom  Danton,  on  leaving,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Guadet, 
Guadet,  you  cannot  understand  and  you  do  not  know  how  to  forgive; 
you  are  headstrong,  and  it  will  be  your  doom." 29  As  Danton  and  his 
friends  were  leaving,  Vergniaud,  who  probably  more  than  any  other 
realized  the  tragic  meaning  of  the  failure,  stepped  forward  and  warmly 
clasped  the  hand  of  the  one  man  who  might  have  saved  the  party  of 
the  Girondins.  He  knew  that  the  wrecking  of  the  conference  was  a 
triumph  for  Robespierre  and  Marat.  Touchard-Lafosse  would  have  us 
believe  that  Vergniaud  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  acceptance 
of  Danton's  one  condition.  Danton  continued  for  a  time  to  hope  for  a 
reconciliation  and  agreement.  He  took  advantage  of  several  opportuni- 
ties to  vote  with  the  Girondins  against  the  Mountain.  But  Madame 
Roland's  coterie  continued  to  bait  and  insult  him,  and  the  time  was 
approaching  when,  in  open  Convention,  he  would  pass  over  to  the 
Mountain  and  leave  the  Girondins  to  their  fate.  But  the  mutual  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  Vergniaud  and  Danton  continued  unbroken  to  the 
end.  On  the  death  of  Danton's  wife,  as  late  as  February  i8th,  1793, 
Vergniaud  wrote  him: 

"Our  colleagues  of  the  ex-Committee  of  the  Constitution  have 
charged  me  to  express  to  you  all  their  sympathy  for  the  unhappy  event 
which  has  brought  you  back  from  Belgium.  They  have  also  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  they  will  assemble  this  evening  for  the  correction  of 
the  proofs  of  the  project  of  the  Constitution  they  have  presented.  If  you 
would  like  to  meet  with  them,  they  will  be  at  my  house  at  seven  o'clock. 
Place  Vendome,  No.  6. 1  salute  you  fraternally —  Vergniaud." 

He  would  not  have  invited  an  enemy  to  his  house. 

Thus  as  the  king's  trial  approached,  the  life-and-death  struggle  of 
the  parties  intensified.  This  was  to  call  for  a  self-sacrificing  courage 
and  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and  Vergniaud  was  ready. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
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WITH  Louis  and  his  family  incarcerated  in  the  Temple,  and  nothing 
further  being  done  about  it,  the  infuriates  among  the  masses  and  the 
mobs  were  demanding  his  death,  with  or  without  trial,  with  or  without 
proof  of  his  guilt.  It  was  Hebert  who  led  the  pack,  with  his  paper 
demanding  the  immediate  trial  and  death  of  the  monarch,  though  just 
after  August  loth,  even  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  or  need  of 
killing  the  king.  "Do  not  fear,"  he  addressed  Louis.  "The  French 
people  are  not  men  to  soil  themselves  with  the  blood  of  a  coward.  Yes, 
j 'outre,  they  will  let  you  live,  but  it  is  to  prolong  .  .  .  your  punish- 
ment." x  Was  it  because  of  the  grumbling  of  his  crowd  that  in  the  next 
issue  he  demanded  that  Louis  be  tried,  but  without  suggesting  death 
as  the  penalty?  A  little  later  he  was  demanding  the  death  of  the  king 
—"the  death  of  all  kings."  2  But  he  wanted  him  killed  by  due  process 
of  law.  It  was  an  undercurrent  of  sentiment  for  clemency  that  aroused 
his  wrath;  and  soon  he  was  attacking  the  Convention  for  its  pro- 
crastination, abusing  not  only  the  king  but  the  queen  and  even  the 
saintly  Princess  Elizabeth  whom  he  called  a  "buxom  wanton,  rather 
well  set  up,  who  has  rather  the  air  of  a  miller's  wife  than  of  an 
ex-princess." 

But  he  was  not  finding  the  Jacobins  eager  collaborators  in  his  crusade 
of  vengeance.  The  popular  impression  that  they  led  the  movement  for 
the  king's  trial  and  execution  is  not  borne  out  by  the  record.  They 
were  not  enthusiastic  over  the  fulminations  of  Hebert  or  of  Freron  in 
the  Qratew  du  peuple,  and  through  October,  November,  and  into 
December  they  missed  the  directing  voice  of  Robespierre.  During  the 
period  of  the  National  Assembly,  Robespierre  denounced  as  poor  pa- 
triots the  deputies  who  failed  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Jacobins, 
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but  this  neglect  ceased  to  be  a  crime  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Convention.  In  October  he  appeared  five  times,  in  November  but  once, 
and  in  December  but  three  times,  and  the  Jacobins  had  but  little  to 
say  about  the  trial  and  punishment  of  Louis.  They  were  not  amused 
by  Freron's  ferocious  demand  that  they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  king 
"as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  on  the  Place  de  Greve."  It  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Jacobins,  but  a  soldier  of  the  Federated  Troops,  a 
guest,  who  dropped  the  problem  in  the  lap  of  the  society  on  August 
27th.  He  proposed  that  the  Sections  of  Paris  demand  the  trial  of 
Louis  before  "any  other  criminal,"  and  before  the  Convention  met. 
It  was  a  Jacobin  who  protested,  invoking  the  inviolability  of  the  king 
and  suggesting  that  the  queen  be  tried  and  the  case  of  Louis  be  left  to 
the  Convention.  The  discussion  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 
At  the  next  session  the  Jacobins  refused  to  discuss  at  all.  On  September 
2,  the  day  of  the  massacres,  the  Federated  soldier  again  appeared  with 
the  demand  that  the  Jacobins  issue  an  address  to  all  electors,  remind- 
ing the  Convention  that  its  first  duty  would  be  to  try  the  king.  Pro- 
found indifference  greeted  the  proposal.  One  week  later,  when  the 
soldier  again  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  society,  the  meeting  was 
tumultuous  but  nothing  was  done.  After  that,  there  was  silence  at  the 
Jacobin  Club  for  more  than  two  weeks,  until  on  September  26th  the 
persistent  trooper  returned  to  the  attack,  when  he  received  some  sup- 
port from  Chabot,  the  ex-priest  who  thirsted  for  blood;  but  the 
Jacobins  refused  to  go  on  record.  On  October  yth  the  importunate  guest 
renewed  his  demand,  but  nothing  was  done;  and  when  the  next  day 
another  man  appeared  to  support  the  soldier,  the  Jacobins  did  not 
budge.  When,  on  October  i6th,  Barbaroux  proposed  that  the  Conven- 
tion constitute  itself  a  court  of  justice  and  proceed  with  the  trial,  a 
Jacobin  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  jury  of  seven  hundred  members  and 
suggested  that  Louis  be  tried  by  the  tribunal  set  up  to  judge  the 
crimes  of  August  loth.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  question  as  to  how 
Louis  should  be  tried  would  be  made  the  order  of  the  day,  but  the  next 
day  this  was  ignored.  On  October  26th  it  was  bitterly  complained  that 
all  attempts  to  get  a  discussion  of  Louis's  trial  were  being  prevented 
by  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  not  until  November  i6th  that  the 
Jacobins  actually  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  trial  of  Louis  by  the 
Convention.  Throughout  these  months  Robespierre  had  not  inter- 
vened. Marshaling  these  facts,  Walter,  the  latest  biographer  of  Robes- 
pierre and  historian  of  the  Jacobins,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  there 
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is  a  vastly  exaggerated  idea  of  the  part  played  by  the  society.3  Review- 
ing Walter's  Histoire  des  jacobins,  another  French  historian,  Andre 
Latreilles,  observes  that  "the  Jacobins  themselves  had  manifested  the 
timidity  of  discretion  during  and  before  the  trial.  For  weeks  the 
Jacobins  successfully  resisted  every  effort  to  make  the  King's  guilt 
the  order  of  the  day.  With  the  galleries  demanding  that  they  should 
at  least  petition  the  Convention  for  the  King's  death,  they  refused.'' 
It  was  not  until  Robespierre  made  his  speech  in  the  Convention,  repeat- 
ing it  that  night  to  the  Jacobins,  and  insisted  that  Louis  was  not 
entitled  to  a  trial  but  was  subject  to  revolutionary  execution,  that  the 
society  took  an  aggressive  stand. 

II 

Vergniaud,  who  despised  some  and  hated  no  one,  had  no  thirst  for 
the  king's  blood.  Louis  had  been  dethroned  and  the  monarchy  abolished, 
and  no  one  had  contributed  to  this  more  than  Vergniaud.  But  de- 
throned, deprived  of  power,  his  contact  with  the  enemy  broken,  Louis 
seemed  to  Vergniaud  what  in  reality  he  was:  a  rather  weak  and  pitiful 
person  of  no  real  importance,  who  could  be  more  dangerous  as  a  martyr 
than  as  a  prisoner  or  an  exile.  With  the  spies  of  the  Commune  report- 
ing the  corning  and  going  of  visitors  to  Vergniaud's  quarters  in  the 
Place  Vendorne,  a  more  discreet  place  for  conferences  with  his  friends 
had  been  found,  in  the  quarter  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  in  the  home 
of  a  beautiful  and  intelligent  woman  devoted  to  republican  ideals. 
She  was  married  to  a  man  of  wealth  who  had  been  introduced  by  a 
banker  of  Bordeaux.  Almost  every  evening,  at  this  period,  Vergniaud, 
Condorcet,  Ducos,  Fonfrede,  and  Sieyes  met  in  her  home  to  confer 
on  the  dangers  to  the  Republic.  It  was  apparent  to  all  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Republic  demanded  the  purification  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  committees  of  the  Convention,  the  suppression  of  the  dema- 
gogues caked  with  blood,  the  checking  of  the  growing  influence  of 
Robespierre,  the  acquisition  of  Danton  through  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion, the  mobilization  of  twenty  thousand  loyal,  law-abiding  men 
drawn  from  every  quarter  of  France  to  protect  the  Convention  from 
the  increasing  virulence  of  mobs.  These,  together  with  the  military 
successes  of  Dumouriez  in  Belgium  and  Custine  in  Germany,  might 
save  the  Republic.  In  these  conferences,  according  to  Lamartine,  whose 
imagination  too  often  colors  realities,  Condorcet  was  usually  conten- 
tious, Ducos  and  Fonfrede  too  ardent  and  impatient,  and  Vergniaud 
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"eloquent  with  that  calm  and  serene  eloquence  that  looks  from  on 
high  at  storms.7' 4 

Aside  from  Robespierre,  among  the  leaders  of  the  parties  none  really 
craved  the  death  of  the  king.  Danton,  in  the  Cordeliers,  had  declared 
that  while  a  revolutionist,  he  was  "not  a  ferocious  beast";  that  he  did 
"not  love  the  blood  of  vanquished  kings,"  and  that  they  who  did  should 
address  themselves  to  Marat.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Convention,  Danton  did  not  favor  the  king's  execution  because  of  the 
effect  on  Europe;  and  at  this  juncture  the  court,  the  queen,  and  Princess 
Elizabeth  had  faith  in  his  ability  to  save  them.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  memoirs  of  Theodore  de  Lameth  for  a  vivid  description  of  Danton's 
state  of  mind.  One  day  Lameth,  under  proscription  and  in  hiding, 
slipped  into  Paris  and  to  the  home  of  Danton,  who  was  not  yet  up.  He 
was  received  with  a  rough  cordiality.  The  aristocrat's  mission  was  to 
enlist  Danton  in  an  effort  to  save  the  monarch.  He  was  told  bluntly 
that  should  the  king  reach  trial  his  death  was  inevitable.  Lameth  pro- 
posed, through  some  audacious  act,  to  get  Louis  out  of  the  Temple. 
"That  is  the  thing  you  should  try,"  said  Danton.  "If  put  on  trial,  he 
is  dead."  Then,  with  characteristic  frankness,  he  added:  "Without  being 
convinced  that  the  King  merits  no  reproach,  I  find  it  just,  and  I  believe 
it  useful,  to  get  him  out  of  his  present  situation.  I  will  do  everything  I 
can  with  prudence  and  boldness.  I  will  risk  myself  if  I  see  a  chance  of 
success;  but  if  I  lose  all  hope,  I  declare  to  you  that  not  wishing  to  lose 
my  head  together  with  his,  I  will  be  among  those  who  will  condemn 
him."  Madelin,  observing  that  the  memoirs  were  written  thirty  years 
afterward,  thinks  the  words  may  be  inexact  but  that  Lameth  remem- 
bered the  substance  and  the  spirit.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
correspondence5  of  William  Augustus  Miles,  an  agent  of  Pitt,  that 
after  August  10,  1792,  the  Abbe  Noel  appeared  in  London  to  negotiate 
secretly  with  the  British  Government  on  means  for  saving  Louis. 
Because  of  the  correspondence  between  Noel  and  Danton,  some  histori- 
ans have  concluded  that  Noel  was  no  more  than  the  agent  of  Danton. 
He  had  conferences  with  Miles  and  informed  him  that  in  the  Council 
of  Ministers,  in  which  Danton  sat  as  Minister  of  Justice,  there  was  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  king  and  that  it  was  assumed 
this  would  be  of  interest  to  Pitt.  Talleyrand  was  not  mentioned,  but 
his  part  in  the  plot  was  implied.  The  negotiations  of  Miles  were  to  be 
conducted  with  M.  Talon,  116  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea.  Miles,  fearing  a 
trap  to  ascertain  whether  Pitt  was  planning  a  counterrevolution,  was 
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coy.  He  explained  that  Pitt's  open  position  was  one  of  noninterference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  France  and  declined  to  see  Talon.  The  latter's 
connection  with  Danton  was  not  a  new  one,  and  he  had  reached  England 
with  a  passport  furnished  by  Danton.  Just  what  was  expected  of  Pitt 
is  vague,  but  after  Talon  had  seen  Charles  Lameth,  former  distributor 
of  the  funds  of  the  civil  list,  he  wrote:  "Danton  answers  for  the  safety 
of  Louis  XVI  if  England  will  add  two  millions  to  the  fund  which 
Chevalier  Ocariz  [Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris]  has  at  his  disposal." 
Nothing  came  of  these  negotiations,  and  Lameth  concluded  that  "Mr. 
Pitt  wants  the  death  of  the  King  of  France"  and  "the  counterpart  of 
Charles  I.  "It  is  hideous,  frightful,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  done," 
he  wrote.  Whatever  may  have  been  Danton's  part  in  these  negotiations, 
it  is  significant  that  just  before  the  debate  on  the  king's  fate  began 
Danton  had  himself  summoned  to  Belgium,  where  he  remained  until  the 
eve  of  the  voting  on  the  sentence,  when  he  returned  to  Paris  because  of 
his  wife's  death.6 

With  Robespierre  it  was  a  decision  to  be  determined  by  personal 
advantage.  But  the  mob,  the  Septembrizers,  were  eager  for  the  kill; 
and  Marat,  wishing  to  please  the  brigands  who  were  his  followers, 
urged  a  speedy  execution  in  his  paper  and  in  the  clubs.  While,  as  usual, 
there  was  a  division  among  the  Girondins,  the  more  sober  among  them, 
Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Roland,  Sieyes,  Petion,  and  Fauchet, 
would  have  prevented  his  execution  if  possible. 

It  is  probable  that  had  any  one  party  had  supreme  power,  Louis 
would  have  been  spared.  But  with  the  struggle  between  the  Mountain 
and  the  Girondins  becoming  one  of  extermination,  with  the  militant 
masses  clamoring  for  Louis's  blood,  it  would  have  been  suicidal  for 
any  party  to  have  appeared  openly  against  his  death.  Louis  had  become 
the  pawn  of  party  politics.  The  parties  were  maneuvering  for  advantage 
in  the  matter  of  the  king's  trial.  Robespierre  and  his  followers  were 
eagerly  looking  for  some  sign  of  moderation  in  the  Girondins,  prepared 
to  use  it  as  evidence  of  their  royalism.  Throughout  France  the  middle 
class  favored  moderation,  but  Robespierre  dominated  the  Commune, 
which  in  turn  dominated  the  streets  and  inspired  mob  rule.  It  was 
soon  known  that  the  Girondins,  the  original  republicans,  during  whose 
supremacy  the  monarchy  was  overthrown  and  the  Republic  established, 
while  through  with  the  king,  preferred  exile  or  imprisonment  to  execu- 
tion. They  wanted  the  trial  to  be  legal  and  fair  to  assure  the  verdict 
of  history.  Men  like  Vergniaud  were  shocked  that  the  accusers  should 
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be  the  judges  and  the  jurors.  Consequently,  they  favored  an  appeal  to 
the  people  on  the  penalty. 

With  a  full  knowledge  of  this  feeling,  the  extremists,  thinking  less 
of  the  king  than  of  their  political  foes,  launched  an  extravagant  and 
violent  campaign  to  awaken  and  feed  the  passions  of  the  masses  crowd- 
ing the  streets  of  Paris.  Economic  conditions  and  royalist  movements 
played  into  their  hands.  The  poor  were  suffering  from  a  lack  of  food; 
the  season  had  been  backward,  the  fields  inadequately  attended  because 
of  the  lack  of  men,  and  the  farmers  were  loath  to  drive  their  produce 
to  the  market  because  ^the  highways  were  infested  with  brigands  and 
they  had  no  faith  in  the  paper  money.  With  the  scarcity  of  food  the 
prices  soared  and  the  people  went  hungry.  And  at  the  same  time, 
religious  fanatics  were  launching  counterrevolutionary  insurrections 
which  naturally  were  ascribed  to  royalist  inspiration. 

Robespierre's  followers,  aided  by  Marat  and  Hebert,  found  it  easy 
to  stir  the  uninformed  masses  and  the  criminal  classes  into  a  frenzy. 
When  one  of  the  patriots  who  had  stormed  the  Bastille  was  heard  to 
favor  an  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  penalty  against  Louis,  he  was 
brutally  struck  down  by  sabers  and  dragged  through  the  streets  by  the 
heels  until  he  was  dead.  A  newsdealer  who  was  merely  thought  to  favor 
the  appeal  was  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.  Gangsters,  not  unknown  to 
Marat,  assembled  daily  at  the  entrance  to  the  Convention  to  insult 
and  threaten  the  deputies  of  the  Girondins.  They  rendered  homage  to 
Robespierre  and  Marat  when  they  appeared,  and  they  shook  clinched 
fists  and  rattled  swords  when  Vergniaud  and  Brissot  passed  the  portal. 
The  galleries  were  systematically  packed  with  gangsters.  During  the 
long  debate  preliminary  to  the  actual  trial,  the  Commune  sent  peti- 
tioners demanding  the  king's  death,  followed  by  women  and  children 
carrying  parts  of  shirts  and  suits  covered  with  dried  blood  shed  on 
August  loth.  This  was  on  the  urging  of  Hebert  in  Pere  Duchesne. 
Barere,  years  later,  recalled  that  "the  galleries  cheered  the  petitioners 
with  a  violent  unanimity  which  was  terrifying." 7 

"It  is  no  longer  in  the  shadows  of  the  cellars  that  they  sharpen  their 
daggers;  it  is  in  the  very  center  of  the  public  squares,"  wrote  an  intel- 
ligent observer.  "Secret  agitators  spread  among  the  people,  adopting 
their  language,  their  methods,  their  costumes;  feed  their  distrust, 
flatter  their  excesses,  seduce  them,  deceive  them."  8 

During  the  debate  extending  over  a  period  of  days  before  the  trial, 
the  galleries  were  constantly  packed  with  armed  men  and  screaming 
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women,  and  a  Mountain  deputy  on  the  floor  was  seen  to  give  the 
signal  to  the  mob  when  to  boo  and  when  to  cheer.  It  was  public  opinion 
selected  and  organized — a  system  adopted  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
more  than  a  century  later. 

Saint- Just,  disciple  of  Robespierre,  half  genius  and  half  madman, 
who  scarcely  spoke  to  any  colleague  but  his  idol,  in  a  frigid,  bitter 
speech  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  trial.  "Tyrants  in  the  days  of  Rome  were 
not  tried,  but  killed  in  the  midst  of  the  Senate,"  he  said.  Robespierre 
followed  the  same  line.  Why  a  trial?  Was  there  any  doubt  of  Louis's 
guilt?  If  he  were  innocent,  the  Revolution  was  guilty.  Did  some  object 
that  the  Convention,  being  the  accuser,  could  not  fairly  act  as  judges? 
Did  not  Cromwell  cause  Charles  I  to  be  judged  by  a  tribunal  which  he 
controlled?  Was  not  Mary  of  Scotland  condemned  by  Elizabeth  in  the 
same  way?  Why  waste  time?  "I  propose  to  you  to  determine  this 
moment  the  fate  of  Louis,"  he  concluded.  "As  to  his  wife,  you  will  send 
her  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal."  Robespierre  was  outlining  the 
policy  and  procedure  he  was  to  follow  in  the  Terror  he  created — for 
men  accused,  no  defense,  no  hearing,  no  rights  in  humanity  or  law. 

Vergniaud  differed  not  at  all  in  the  personal  conviction  that  Louis 
was  guilty,  but  where  he  would  submit  the  punishment  to  the  decision 
of  the  sovereign  people  of  all  France,  Robespierre  would  have  the 
Convention  act  alone.  It  was  the  difference  between  one  thinking  in 
terms  of  democracy  and  one  thinking  in  terms  of  totalitarian  power. 
Robespierre's  contempt  for  democratic  ideology  was  expressed  in  his 
question  whether  virtue  was  not  always  with  the  minority.  This  division 
foreshadowed  the  coming  struggle  between  democracy  and  dictator- 
ship, between  all  the  people  and  a  small,  ruthless,  armed  minority  of 
the  people. 

Ill 

Vergniaud  had  remained  silent  during  the  many  days  of  the  debate, 
and  only  at  the  close  did  he  ascend  the  tribune  to  make  one  of  the 
greatest  orations  of  modern  times.  A  few  days  before,  the  hero  of 
the  Bastille  had  been  butchered  because  he  favored  the  appeal  to  the 
people  for  which  Vergniaud  would  speak.  Another  had  been  murdered 
on  the  suspicion  that  he  favored  an  appeal.  The  organs  of  Marat  and 
Hebert  were  denouncing  Vergniaud  as  a  traitor  who  should  share  their 
fate.  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement  and  disorder:  the 
hungry  pointed  accusing  fingers  at  the  Temple;  the  National  Guards 
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armed  with  pikes  demanded  guns;  and  the  Convention  was  so  tumultu- 
ous at  times  that  Barere,  in  the  chair,  declared  that  "it  is  time  for  the 
Republic  to  learn  that  this  is  a  National  Convention,  for  I  see  here  only 
anarchical  mobs." 

This  was  the  atmosphere  and  the  background  when  Vergniaud  entered 
the  Convention  through  a  group  of  gangsters  armed  with  bludgeons, 
swords,  and  pikes,  insulting  him  at  the  entrance.  The  galleries  had 
been  packed  with  the  minions  of  Robespierre.  There  Vergniaud  was  to 
plead  for  the  submission  of  the  penalty  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
nation  with  full  knowledge  that  at  Coblenz  his  name  was  on  the  list 
marked  for  death  if  the  Revolution  were  crushed,  and  by  his  act  he 
was  placing  his  name  high  on  the  list  of  those  marked  for  slaughter 
by  the  mob.  No  more  courageous  speech  was  ever  made  in  any  age. 

Outwardly  that  day  he  was  calm,  but  Carlyle's  reference  to  "the 
sleeping  tempest  in  Vergniaud"  was  never  more  appropriate.  When  he 
ascended  the  tribune  a  silence  unnatural  in  the  Convention  of  the  last 
month  fell.  Even  the  hostile  galleries  maintained  the  silence  of  curi- 
osity. All  France  was  waiting  impatiently  to  hear  him,  for,  according 
to  Lamartine,  "Men  felt  that  until  Vergniaud  had  spoken,  the  greatest 
truths  of  the  Revolution  had  not  been  uttered."  9 

He  began  with  a  calm  submission  of  fundamental  principles — a 
practice  followed  by  all  to  few  in  those  tempestuous  days.  He  indicated 
as  axiomatic  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  Convention  was  but  a 
delegation  of  the  power  of  the  people;  that  while  a  popular  ratification 
of  the  actions  of  the  Convention  in  matters  of  routine  legislation  and 
administration  could  be  tacitly  assumed,  this  could  not  be  said  where 
the  people  reserved  the  direct  exercise  of  their  sovereignty  on  consti- 
tutional acts;  and  that  the  question  of  the  punishment  of  Louis  was 
an  essential  act  of  power  of  which  the  people  could  not  be  deprived. 
His  manner  in  the  beginning  was  sober  and  argumentative;  but  the 
novelty  of  it,  the  felicity  of  the  phrasing,  and  the  melody  of  his  voice 
held  even  the  galleries  silent. 

"In  a  question  so  important  in  its  initial  relations  with  the  public 
tranquillity  and  the  national  glory,"  he  began,  "it  is  important  not  to 
take  passions  for  principles,  or  the  emotions  of  one's  soul  for  measures 
of  general  security.  Allow  me,  in  order  to  reach  a  result  worthy  of  you, 
to  present  to  you  a  few  ideas  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  I  hold  to 
them  because  I  believe  them  true.  Let  me  be  shown,  not  by  threats  or 
calumny,  which  serve  only  to  confirm  a  free  man  in  his  opinions,  but 
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by  solid  reasoning  that  they  are  false,  and  I  am  ready  to  abandon 
them." 

"It  was  to  be  presumed,"  he  said,  "that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  reflect  the  will  of  the  people,  and  on  that  presumption  solely 
were  their  actions  respected." 

"From  this  it  results,"  he  continued,  "that  the  people  conserve  as 
a  right,  inherent  in  their  sovereignty,  that  of  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing; from  that  it  results  that  if  the  presumed  will  is  found  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  will,  the  people  conserve  as  a  right,  inherent 
in  their  sovereignty,  that  of  manifesting  their  wishes;  and  from  the 
moment  this  manifestation  takes  place,  the  presumed  will,  that  is,  of 
the  national  representation,  must  disappear.  To  take  from  the  people 
this  right,  this  power,  would  be  to  despoil  them  of  their  sovereignty; 
to  transfer  it  by  criminal  usurpation  to  the  representatives  whom  they 
have  chosen  would  be  the  transformation  of  their  representatives  into 
kings  and  tyrants." 

Replying  to  the  argument  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  submit  all  acts 
of  the  legislative  body  to  a  referendum  of  the  people,  he  disclaimed 
any  such  intention  concerning  routine  legislation,  pointing  out  that  in 
this  case  was  involved  a  reversal  of  the  people's  will,  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  they  had  approved. 

"I  reduce  these  different  propositions  to  a  simple  one,"  he  continued. 
"Every  act  emanating  from  the  representatives  of  the  people  is  an 
act  of  tyranny,  a  usurpation  of  sovereignty,  if  it  is  not  submitted  to 
the  formal  ratification  of  the  people;  therefore  the  judgment  which 
you  will  render  upon  Louis  must  be  submitted  to  one  of  these  ratifi- 
cations." 

Did  the  opposition  compare  the  Convention  to  the  ordinary  tribunal 
whose  judgments  are  not  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  people? 

"What  a  difference  I  And  how  could  such  objection  be  made  in  good 
faith?  The  judges  of  the  tribunals  are,  it  is  true,  agents  of  the  people, 
but  their  mandate  has  no  character  of  representation.  They  have  no 
individual  will  to  express.  They  are  merely  the  organs  of  the  general 
will  already  expressed  by  the  law;  they  merely  apply  that  law.  You 
are,  at  the  same  time,  agents  of  the  people  and  their  representatives; 
your  private  opinion  is  always  presumed  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
general  opinion,  although  it  is  not  yet  manifested.  ...  It  is  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  that  you  have  declared  yourselves  the  judges 
of  Louis  .  .  .  that  you  have  gathered  in  your  hands  the  functions  of 
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a  jury  of  accusation,  of  a  jury  of  judgment,  of  legislators  to  determine 
the  form  of  judgment,  and  of  judges  to  apply  the  penalty  of  the 
judgment.  .  .  .  The  people  in  naming  you  their  representatives  had 
no  intention  of  giving  themselves  despots.  This  accumulation  of  powers 
...  I  do  not  fear  to  say,  would  lead  us  rapidly  to  tyranny.  And  during 
the  duration  of  your  session  there  will  not  emanate  from  you  a  single 
act  which  has  such  great  need  of  the  ratification  of  the  people  to  be 
legitimate." 

Was  he  then  urging  the  inviolability  of  the  king? 

"When  Louis  accepted  the  Constitution,"  he  said,  "the  people  said 
to  him:  'The  Ministers  will  answer  for  your  actions;  you  will  be 
inviolate.'  I  do  not  intend  to  degrade  my  reason  by  making  myself 
the  apologist  of  the  absurd  dogma  of  inviolability,  which  would  cover 
all  the  crimes  of  Kings,  would  be  a  subtraction  of  the  King  from  the 
national  sovereignty,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  renunciation  of 
sovereignty  in  favor  of  an  individual.  This  subtraction,  this  renuncia- 
tion, rejected  by  nature,  could  not  be  legitimized  by  any  decree  or  any 
law.  This  principle,  long  stifled  under  the  mass  of  our  prejudices,  is 
today  universally  recognized,  and  to  contest  it  would  be  to  deny  the 
existence  of  light." 

But— 

"It  is  true  that  Louis  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  inviolability  which 
was  promised  him,  against  the  people  he  has  betrayed,  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  people  alone  can  punish  Louis  without  considering  the 
inviolability  with  which  they  themselves  had  invested  him.  ...  It  was 
not  only  the  Assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  which  prom- 
ised inviolability  to  Louis — it  was  the  people  themselves  ...  by  the 
individual  oath  which  they  took  to  maintain  the  Constitution.  Today, 
you  can  declare  as  a  principle  of  eternal  truth  that  the  promise  of 
inviolability  made  to  Louis  was  not  obligatory  upon  the  people;  it  is 
for  the  people  alone  to  declare  that  they  do  not  want  to  keep  their 
promise.  You  can  declare  as  a  principle  of  eternal  truth  that  the  people 
can  never  renounce  validly  the  right  of  punishing  the  oppressor,  but 
it  is  for  the  people  alone  to  declare  that  they  wish  to  use  a  terrible 
right  which  they  had  renounced.  You  are  not  in  an  ordinary  hypothesis. 
Here  the  feeling  of  the  general  will  has  been  manifested — it  has  de- 
clared itself  for  inviolability.  Express  a  contrary  wish  if  the  public 
safety  seems  to  demand  it,  but  do  not  undertake  to  substitute  this 
private  wish  for  the  general  will  already  known,  except  when  it  will 
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have  given  its  consent;  otherwise  you  usurp  sovereignty,  you  make 
yourselves  guilty  of  one  of  the  crimes  for  which  you  wish  to  punish 
Louis." 

Was  it  urged,  he  asked,  that  the  difficulty  of  submitting  the  case 
against  Louis  to  all  the  local  assemblies  of  the  nation  was  insur- 
mountable? 

"It  is  not  proposed  to  send  to  the  primary  assemblies  the  defense  of 
Louis,  the  documents  produced  against  him,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Convention,  and  to  submit  the  whole  to  their  examination,"  he  replied. 
"You  will  have  pronounced  on  the  question  of  fact,  on  that  of  knowing 
whether  Louis  is  or  is  not  guilty.  With  what  would  the  primary  assem- 
blies have  to  occupy  themselves?  With  the  application  of  the  penalty." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  astonishing  in  those  days  of  hysteria 
and  insensate  hates  than  the  fact  that  through  this  long,  closely  rea- 
soned argument  even  the  galleries,  packed  with  the  followers  of 
Robespierre  and  Marat,  heard  it  in  absolute  silence.  No  other  man  in 
France  could  have  achieved  the  miracle. 

But  now  the  tone  changed — now  Vergniaud  was  ready  to  meet  the 
real  issue  of  the  People  of  France  against  the  Commune,  of  law  against 
anarchy,  and  he  hurled  his  thunderbolts  against  Robespierre  and  Saint- 
Just  and  the  very  men  who  packed  the  galleries.  With  Robespierre's 
speech  in  mind,  he  turned  now  to  face  the  enemy. 

"We  have  heard  talk  of  discords,  intrigues,  of  civil  war — the  most 
disastrous  picture  that  has  been  presented  to  us,"  he  said.  "Discords! 
Is  it  then  believed  that  the  agitators  exercise  in  the  Departments  the 
same  authority  that  a  shameful  weakness  has  allowed  them  to  usurp 
in  Paris?  That  is  a  very  grave  error.  These  perverse  men  have  spread 
themselves  over  the  surface  of  the  Republic;  faithful  to  the  mission 
which  they  have  received,  they  have  used  every  effort  to  excite  trouble; 
but  everywhere  they  have  been  repelled  with  contempt;  everywhere 
the  most  signal  testimony  of  respect  for  the  law  has  been  given  by 
sparing  the  impure  blood  which  flows  in  their  veins." 

And  "intrigues?" — Robespierre  had  referred  to  intrigues. 

"But  intrigue  I  Intrigue  will  save  the  King!  They  have  thought  to 
have  us  understand  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  is  composed  of 
intriguers,  of  aristocrats,  of  Feuillants,  of  moderates,  of  those  'honest' 
counterrevolutionary  people  of  whom  Lafayette  has  spoken  at  this  bar, 
and  to  accredit  an  atrocious  calumny  against  a  majority  of  this  people, 
which  in  other  circumstances  is  so  much  fawned  upon.  They  have  had 
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the  shamelessness  to  defame  the  human  race.  They  [Robespierre]  have 
cried  that  virtue  has  always  been  in  the  minority;  but  Catiline  was  in 
a  minority  in  the  Roman  Senate,  and  if  that  insolent  minority  had 
prevailed,  it  would  have  been  the  end  of  Rome,  of  the  Senate,  and  of 
liberty.  In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  at  least  until  the  revision,  Cazales 
and  Maury  were  also  in  the  minority;  and  if  that  minority,  half  aristo- 
cratic, half  ecclesiastical,  had  succeeded  through  its  religious  and  aristo- 
cratic insurrections  in  stifling  the  zeal  of  the  majority,  it  would  have 
been  the  end  of  the  Revolution  and  you  would  still  be  groveling  at  the 
feet  of  this  Louis,  who  has  no  more  of  his  past  grandeur  than  the 
remorse  of  having  abused  it.  And  Kings  are  in  a  minority  on  earth;  and 
to  enchain  the  people  they  also  say  that  virtue  is  in  the  minority  .  .  . 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  is  composed  of  intriguers  on  whom 
silence  must  be  imposed  by  terror  if  one  wishes  to  preserve  the  empires 
from  a  general  overthrow." 

Aiming  now  directly  at  Robespierre: 

"Thus,  according  to  those  who  express  an  opinion  so  dishonorable  to 
their  country,  they  believe  that  in  all  the  Republic  there  are  none  really 
pure,  really  virtuous,  really  devoted  to  the  people  and  to  liberty  except 
themselves  and  perhaps  about  a  hundred  of  their  friends  whom  they 
will  be  generous  enough  to  associate  with  their  glory.  Thus  for  them 
to  be  able  to  form  a  government  worthy  of  the  principles  which  they 
profess,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  banish  from  French  territory  all 
these  families  whose  corruption  is  so  profound,  to  change  France  into 
a  vast  desert,  and,  for  her  more  prompt  regeneration  and  her  greater 
glory,  turn  her  over  to  their  sublime  conceptions*" 

And  then  again  striking  at  Robespierre: 

"Discords!  Intrigues!  Civil  War!  But  you  have  voted  for  the  decree 
which  abolishes  royalty,  and  the  new  Constitution  will  be  presented 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  people.  You  have  feared  neither  intrigues 
nor  civil  war.  Why  so  much  security  in  one  case,  so  much  terror  in 
the  other?  If  you  fear  seriously  that  the  presentation  of  the  judgment 
of  Louis  to  the  ratification  of  the  people  may  produce  civil  war,  why 
do  you  not  fear  that  terrible  effect  upon  the  presentation  of  the  decree 
which  declared  the  government  republican?  Be  consistent  in  your 
fears  or  forego  persuading  us  of  your  sincerity." 

At  this  point  Vergniaud  shifted  to  a  denunciation  of  the  attacks  of 
Robespierre  and  Marat  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  Girondins: 

"In  order  to  weaken  in  advance  the  force  of  the  answers  they  fore- 
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saw,  they  have  had  recourse  to  the  most  vile,  the  most  cowardly,  of 
means,  to  calumny.  They  have  represented  those  who  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Salle  [Appeal  to  the  People]  as  conspirators  against 
liberty,  as  friends  of  royalty.  We  have  been  compared  to  the  Lameths, 
to  Lafayette,  and  to  all  those  courtesans  of  the  throne  which  we  have 
helped  to  overthrow. 

"We  are  accused?  Indeed,  I  am  astonished  at  it;  some  men  by  their 
very  essence  breathe  imposture,  as  the  serpent  by  its  nature  exists  only 
for  the  distillation  of  poison. 

"We  are  accused?  If  we  had  the  insolent  pride  or  the  hypocritical 
ambition  of  our  accusers;  if,  like  them,  we  liked  to  boast  of  the  little 
good  we  have  done,  we  would  say  with  what  courage  we  have  con- 
fronted the  brigands  who,  in  the  month  of  September,  wished  to  found 
their  power  on  the  debris  of  the  throne.  We  would  say  that  we  have 
contributed  at  least  our  votes  to  the  decree  which  has  done  away  with 
the  aristocratic  distinction  between  the  active  and  inactive  citizens  and 
calls  all  members  of  the  social  body  equally  to  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eignty. We  would  say,  above  all,  that  on  the  loth  of  August  we  left 
the  President's  chair  only  to  come  to  this  tribune  to  propose  the  decree 
of  the  suspension  of  Louis,  while  all  these  valiant  Brutuses,  so  ready  to 
slaughter  disarmed  tyrants,  buried  their  terrors  in  the  cellar  and  there 
awaited  the  outcome  of  the  combat  which  liberty  waged  on  despotism. 

"We  are  accused  of  wishing  to  provoke  trouble  in  Paris  by  holding 
an  opinion  which  displeases  the  'true  friends  of  liberty.'  Why  should 
an  opinion  excite  trouble?  Because  these  'true  friends  of  liberty'  threaten 
with  death  the  citizens  who  have  the  misfortune  to  reason  differently 
from  them.  Is  it  true  that  they  wish  to  prove  to  us  that  the  National 
Convention  is  free?  There  will  be  trouble  in  Paris,  and  it  is  you  who 
announce  it.  I  admire  the  sagacity  of  such  prophecy.  Does  it  seem  very 
difficult  to  you  to  foretell  the  burning  of  a  house  when  one  carries  there 
oneself  the  torch  that  is  to  give  it  to  the  flames?" 

Then,  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  came  the  charge  that  Robespierre 
sought  dictatorial  power.  Vergniaud  said  that  the  Girondists  were  ac- 
cused of  fomenting  "civil  war  for  having  proposed  to  render  homage  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  your  opinion,  then,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  a  calamity  for  the  human  race.  I  understand  you — you 
wish  to  reign!" 

Here  the  galleries  rumbled  and  the  deputies  cheered. 

"Your  ambition  was  more  modest  on  the  day  of  tike  Cfcamps  de  Mars. 
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You  drew  up  then  ...  a  petition  which  had  for  its  object  to  consult 
the  people  on  the  fate  of  Louis,  returning  from  Varennes.  Your  heart 
was  not  tormented  by  any  fear  of  discord.  It  cost  it  nothing  to  recog- 
nize the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Could  it  be  that  it  then  favored  your 
secret  views,  which  today  it  contradicts?  Does  there  exist  for  you  any 
other  sovereignty  than  that  of  your  passions?  Madman,  could  you 
flatter  yourself  that  France  has  broken  the  scepter  of  the  Kings  to 
bow  her  head  under  so  degrading  a  yoke?" 

And  then  he  turned  to  the  taunt  of  the  lack  of  courage: 

"They  have  spoken  of  courage,  of  greatness  of  soul.  ...  Is  it  so 
much  needed  to  send  to  execution  a  Louis  vanquished  and  disarmed? 
A  Cyprian  soldier  entered  the  prison  of  Marius  to  murder  him.  Terrified 
at  the  aspect  of  his  victim,  he  fled  without  daring  to  strike  him.  If  that 
soldier  had  been  a  member  of  the  Senate,  do  you  think  he  would  have 
hesitated  to  vote  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant?  What  courage  do  you 
find  in  an  act  of  which  a  coward  would  be  capable?" 

In  view  of  the  passions  of  the  time,  it  is  remarkable  that  at  this 
point  the  hall  shook  with  applause,  long  continued. 

Vergniaud  then  warned  of  the  possible  effect  on  neighboring  nations 
of  Louis's  execution,  urging  that  this  demanded  the  sanction  of  the 
people,  who  would  be  summoned  to  the  defense: 

"I  love  the  glory  of  my  country  too  well  to  propose  that  the  Con- 
vention should  let  itself  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  of  what 
the  foreign  Powers  will  or  will  not  do.  ...  It  is  probable  that  one  of 
the  motives  for  which  England  does  not  yet  openly  break  neutrality, 
and  which  decides  Spain  to  promise  it,  is  the  fear  of  hastening  the 
destruction  of  Louis  by  an  accusation  of  the  League  formed  against  us. 
Whether  Louis  lives  or  dies,  it  is  possible  that  these  Powers  may  declare 
themselves  our  enemies;  but  the  condemnation  gives  a  further  proba- 
bility to  that  declaration,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  the  declaration  is 
made,  his  death  will  be  the  pretext  of  it.  You  will  vanquish  these  new 
enemies — I  believe  it.  The  courage  of  our  soldiers  and  the  justice  of 
our  cause  guarantees  it.  However,  let  us  resist  a  little  the  intoxication 
of  our  first  successes." 

He  then  warned  that  it  would  increase  the  burdens  of  the  people 
through  taxation,  the  drop  in  the  assignats,  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  food. 

"I  do  not  speak  of  defeats  and  reverses,"  he  continued.  "I  put  out 
of  my  mind  all  sinister  forebodings;  but  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
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even  the  most  prosperous  ones,  she  [France]  will  be  drawn  into 
efforts  which  will  gradually  exhaust  her.  Her  population  will  be  weak- 
ened by  the  enormous  number  of  men  whom  war  devours.  Agriculture 
will  soon  lack  for  workmen.  Your  wealth,  expended,  will  call  for  new 
taxes.  The  social  body,  fatigued  by  the  assaults  without,  the  convulsive 
agitation  that  will  be  forced  upon  it  by  interior  factions,  will  fall  into 
a  mortal  languor.  Fear  that  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs  France  may 
resemble  those  famous  monuments  which  in  Egypt  have  vanquished 
time.  The  passing  stranger  is  astonished  by  their  grandeur ;  if  he  wisties 
to  enter,  what  does  he  find?  Inanimate  ashes  and  the  silence  of  the 
tomb." 

Turning  again  to  Robespierre  and  the  threat  of  a  dictatorship  that 
would  destroy  democracy  and  end  representative  government,  he  con- 
tinued: 

"When  Cromwell  wished  to  prepare  the  downfall  of  the  party  by 
whose  aid  he  had  destroyed  the  throne  and  brought  Charles  I  to  the 
block,  he  made  insidious  propositions  to  the  Parliament  at  which  he 
well  knew  the  nation  could  revolt,  but  which  he  caused  to  be  supported 
by  hired  orators  and  loud  outcries.  The  excitement  soon  became  gen- 
eral, and  Cromwell  broke  without  an  effort  the  instrument  he  had  used 
to  obtain  the  supreme  power. 

"Do  you  not  hear  every  day,  here  and  in  the  streets,  'If  bread  is 
dear,  the  cause  is  at  the  Temple;  if  money  is  scarce  and  our  troops  ill 
fed,  the  cause  is  at  the  Temple;  if  we  suffer  every  day  the  sight  of 
public  disorder  and  misery,  the  cause  is  at  the  Temple?  Those  who  use 
this  language  well  know  that  the  dearness  of  bread,  the  want  of 
money,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  army  arise  from  other 
causes. 

"What,  then,  are  their  projects?  Who  will  assure  me  that  these  men 
will  not,  after  the  death  of  Louis,  clamor  still  more  violently,  'If  bread 
is  dear,  if  our  armies  are  ill  fed,  and  the  calamities  of  war  heightened 
by  declarations  of  England  and  Spain,  the  cause  is  in  the  Conven- 
tion which  provoked  these  evils  by  the  precipitate  condemnation  of 
Louis  XVI. 

"Who  will  assure  me  that  in  this  new  tempest,  amid  which  all  the 
murderers  of  September  will  quit  their  dens,  they  will  not  present  us, 
all  reeking  with  blood,  and  as  a  defender,  a  liberator,  the  chief  said  to 
be  necessary.  A  chief  I  Oh,  if  such  was  their  audacity,  he  would  appear 
only  to  fall  by  a  hundred  wounds.  But  to  what  horrors  would  Paris  be  a 
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prey— Paris,  whose  heroic  courage  against  Kings  will  be  admired  by 
posterity.  And  who  would  ever  understand  its  ignominious  surrender  to 
a  handful  of  villains  and  the  dregs  of  humankind?  And  you,  industrious 
citizens,  whose  industry  is  your  only  wealth  and  whose  means  of 
existence  would  be  destroyed —  What  would  become  of  you?  Whose 
hands  will  support  your  despairing  families?  Will  you  seek  these  false 
friends,  these  perfidious  flatterers,  who  have  precipitated  you  into  this 
abyss?  Ah,  rather  fly  from  them.  I  can  tell  you  their  answer:  £Go  to 
the  burial  grounds  and  dispute  with  the  earth  the  flesh  of  the  victims 
we  have  slain.'  Or,  Will  you  have  food?  Behold  it — blood  and  human 
flesh — we  have  no  other  food  to  offer  you.'  ...  0  my  country,  I 
demand  to  save  thee  from  this  deplorable  crisis," 

Thus  graphically  did  Vergniaud  foretell  the  bloody  events  now 
rapidly  approaching. 

And  then  he  ended:  "In  any  case  I  declare  that,  whatever  the  decree 
may  be  which  the  Convention  will  render,  I  should  regard  him  as  a 
traitor  to  his  country  who  would  not  submit  to  it.  Opinions  are  free 
until  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  majority;  they  are  so  even  after- 
ward, but  then,  at  least,  obedience  is  a  duty.  If,  in  effect,  the  opinion 
of  consulting  the  people  should  carry  the  day;  if  rebels,  rising  against 
this  triumph  of  national  sovereignty,  should  put  themselves  in  a  state 
of  revolt,  there  is  your  post,  there  is  the  camp  where,  without  paling, 
you  will  await  your  enemies.  Of  what  importance  is  death  to  one  who 
has  done  his  duty?  He  dies  with  glory.  Of  what  importance  would 
life  be  to  one  who  had  betrayed  his  duty?  Shame  and  remorse  would 
follow  him  everywhere." 

His  closing  paragraph  was  a  recapituation  of  his  argument:  "To  sum 
up:  every  act  emanating  from  the  representatives  of  the  people  is  an 
attack  on  the  people's  sovereignty  if  it  is  not  submitted  to  their  formal 
or  tacit  ratification.  The  people,  who  have  promised  inviolability  to 
Louis,  alone  can  declare  that  they  wish  to  use  the  right  of  punishment 
which  they  had  renounced.  Powerful  considerations  enjoin  you  to  act 
in  conformity  with  principles.  If  you  are  faithful  to  them,  you  will 
incur  no  reproach;  and  if  the  people  wish  the  death  of  Louis,  they 
will  order  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  violate  your  principles,  you  will 
incur  at  least  the  reproaches  of  having  deviated  from  your  duty.  And 
what  a  terrible  responsibility  will  weigh  upon  your  heads  after  such 
deviation." 
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He  paused  in  an  impressive  silence,  and  closed:  "I  have  nothing 
more  to  say." 

Vergniaud  had  awed  and  thrilled  the  deputies,  and  even  silenced 
the  galleries  clamoring  for  Louis's  blood,  during  his  philippic  against 
Robespierre,  and  as  he  returned  to  his  seat  he  received  a  remarkable 
ovation.  The  Patriots  frangais  of  Brissot  commented:  "Vergniaud  gave 
proof  of  prodigious  talent,  speaking  at  length  on  this  great  affair,  but 
speaking  like  the  famous  orators  of  antiquity  when  they  discussed  the 
interests  of  the  Republic  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  force 
of  reasoning  is  always  accompanied  in  his  speech  by  energy  of  senti- 
ment and  majesty  of  style."  10  That  day  the  paper  measured  the  dis- 
tance between  Vergniaud's  speech  and  that  of  others  of  the  same  session 
by  quoting  the  dizzy  rhetoric  of  Dubois  Crance:  "When  our  heads  will 
roll  at  the  feet  of  despots,  then  we  can  say  to  the  people  that  we  have 
saved  the  nation."  The  Patriots  frangais  suggested  that  he  must  have 
"stolen  this  fine  image  from  the  chronicle  of  Saint-Denis,  the  headless 
Saint." xl  Michelet  was  to  conclude  that  Vergniaud  that  day  had  "soared 
to  heights  inaccessible  to  his  friends,  and  he  was  alone." 1S  Admiration 
was  unstinted.  Louis  Blanc  was  to  think  that  "never  could  his  elo- 
quence have  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  emotions  of  his  heart, 
but  that,  like  wine,  it  wanned  without  convincing  the  opposition."13 

The  comment  of  Revolutions  de  Paris  implies  some  embarrassment 
on  the  part  of  the  editor.  Insisting  that  the  speeches  of  the  orators 
speaking  for  the  appeal  were  "not  founded  on  reason,"  it  conceded  that 
Vergniaud  had  "discussed  it  somewhat,"  but  declared  his  invocation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  "destructive  of  all  equality  and  all 
justice."  Brazenly  it  reported  him  as  demanding  that  all  laws  should 
be  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  people;  it  warned  that  the  month 
necessary  for  action  by  the  primary  assemblies  would  subject  the 
country  to  the  "greatest  danger,"  and  could  result  in  its  "annihilation." 
Through  stupidity  or  sophistry  it  submitted  that  England  and  other 
countries  seeking  to  save  Louis  were  arming,  but  that  with  his  execu- 
tion they  no  longer  would  have  "incentive."  14  But  for  a  few  days  the 
reaction  to  the  oration  was  such  that  many  believed  that  the  appeal  to 
the  people  would  prevail,  and  the  Girondins  were  quick  to  seize  upon 
the  momentary  return  of  their  prestige  to  push  their  advantage.  Had  a 
vote  on  the  appeal  been  taken  immediately  following  Vergniaud's 
speech,  it  probably  would  have  carried.  Never  had  such  a  destructive 
blow  been  aimed  at  Robespierre,  who  writhed  in  fury  among  Ms  friends,, 
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and  they  rallied  instantly  for  a  counterattack.  The  word  went  forth 
that  Vergniaud  must  be  destroyed. 

IV 

The  counterattack  came  five  days  after  the  speech.  On  January  sth 
an  obscure,  insignificant  Jacobin  deputy  named  Gasparin  announced 
to  the  Convention  the  existence  of  the  letter  signed  by  Vergniaud, 
Gensonne,  and  Guadet  and  addressed  to  Boze,  who  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  the  king,  giving  advice  to  the  monarch.  We  are  familiar 
with  this  letter,  written  at  a  time  when  the  authors  knew  nothing  of 
a  republican  insurrection  in  incubation,  and  which  "showed  .  .  .  that 
the  advice  addressed  to  the  King  was  in  conformity  with  revolutionary 
patriotism,  then  equally  professed  by  the  Jacobins  and  Girondins."  15 
But  the  evident  purpose  of  the  conspirators  was  to  show  that  a  letter 
had  been  written  for  the  king  and  to  prevent  the  reading  of  the  letter. 
Gasparin  explained  that  he  had  lodged  one  summer  in  the  house  of 
Boze,  with  whom  he  had  talked  of  the  Revolution  "like  true  sans- 
culottes." But  "toward  the  middle  of  July/'  said  the  speaker,  "he 
changed  his  tone.  He  spoke  to  me  then  of  a  negotiation  which  was 
going  on  through  Thierry,  the  valet  de  chambre  of  the  King,  between 
the  chateau  of  the  Tuileries  and  several  members  of  the  Assembly. 
He  named  to  me  those  who  were  directing  the  negotiations.  Boze  told 
me  that  he  had  a  memoir,  asked  for,  or  requested,  by  the  chateau  and 
signed  by  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and  Gensonne.  He  gave  it  to  Thierry, 
who  delivered  it  to  the  King.  The  memoir  remained  for  several  days 
in  the  chateau.  It  contained  several  articles,  one  of  which  concerned 
the  change  of  the  Ministry.  The  King  refused  all  agreement  in  this 
regard.  ...  At  the  moment  I  returned  home,  I  made  a  note  of  what 
I  had  seen.  .  .  .  We  were  much  astonished  that  this  memoir  was  not 
found  in  the  box  in  the  Tuileries." 

Gasparin  concluded.  A  motion  was  made  by  Ducos  that  Boze  be 
summoned  to  the  bar  and  that  seals  be  put  upon  his  papers.  Lanjuinais 
demanded  the  arrest  of  Gasparin  for  maintaining  silence  on  what  he 
pretended  was  a  crime  for  five  months — for  having  "betrayed  the 
Republic  for  five  months."  Guadet  turned  his  guns  upon  the  informer. 
"I  admire  the  slowness  with  which  this  love  of  the  nation  and  liberty 
which  he  has  today  brought  to  the  tribune  .  .  .  has  awakened  in  the 
soul  of  Gasparin.  I  admire  him,  knowing,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  of  a 
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plot  which  endangered  the  public  welfare,  and  waiting  not  for  proofs, 
since  he  has  them." 

Vergniaud  followed  Guadet.  "I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  Guadet 
has  said  except  that  I  also  signed  a  letter  to  Boze.  I  remember  it.  But 
there  are  c  friends  of  liberty'  who  consider  it  an  unforgivable  crime  to 
wish  to  save  the  nation.  It  is  just  and  honorable  for  me  that  they  accuse 
me  of  it.  I  am  far  from  complaining  of  it.  I  even  demand,  as  a  proof 
of  conviction,  the  reading  of  the  letter  which  has  been  denounced,  and 
that  the  Assembly  should  at  once  decide  who  are  the  cowards,  my 
accusers  or  I." 

At  length  Boze  entered  the  Convention  in  company  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  of  General  Security.  He  seemed  ill  at  ease, 
saying  that  his  memory  was  not  quite  clear  and  that  he  preferred  that 
the  President  ask  him  questions. 

Vergniaud  interrupted.  "I  ask  how  it  is  that  Boze  cannot  speak  on 
this  denunciation,"  he  said,  "he  who  comes  at  this  very  moment  from 
the  Committee  of  Surveillance.  Does  it  not  already  suspect  the  secret 
of  this  denunciation?  I  demand  that  Boze  shall  give  us  the  information 
which  is  of  his  knowledge  and  I  will  answer." 

Boze  then  made  a  perfectly  honest  statement,  admitting  his  con- 
versation with  Gasparin.  "He  is  not  the  only  one  to  whom  I  read  the 
answer  which  Thierry  gave  me,  and  which  was  in  all  likelihood  dictated 
by  Louis  the  Last,"  he  said.  He  had  urged  the  three  deputies  to  write 
the  letter  advising  the  king  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  nation.  This 
letter  had  been  passed  on  to  the  king  through  the  valet  de  chambre. 
"Here  is  the  answer  of  Thierry,  which  I  lay  upon  the  desk,"  he  said. 
Under  questioning  by  the  President,  Boze  said  that  the  deputies  had 
asked  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  armies  from  the  frontier.  "What 
armies?"  he  was  asked.  "The  enemy  armies."  "And  what  else?"  asked 
the  President.  Thus  it  developed  that  they  had  also  asked  for  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  two  decrees  that  had  been  voted  and  the  creation  of  a 
cabinet  of  patriots. 

The  case  against  JVergniaud  was  crumbling  without  a  blow.  Then 
with  the  reading  of  the  letter  from  Thierry,  saying  he  ^had  been 
"scolded  for  the  second  time  for  having  received  the  letter,"  but  had 
been  permitted  to  quote  Louis  as  refusing  everything  and  as  attacking 
the  patriots,  the  charge  was  reduced  to  dust. 

Guadet  thereupon  demanded  indignantly  if  Gasparin  had  read  this 
letter  before  making  his  denunciation;  on  receiving  an  affirmative  reply, 
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he  asked  how  the  accuser  had  "dared  represent  as  a  crime  a  letter  so 
clearly  dictated  by  pure  intentions,  as  is  evident  from  the  answer 
which  has  just  been  read." 

It  was  then  proposed  to  admit  Boze  to  the  honors  of  the  session. 
Thuriot,  of  the  Robespierre  and  Marat  group,  objected,  and  asked 
by  what  authority  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  and  Guadet  had  been  "per- 
mitted to  detach  themselves  from  the  cause  of  the  people  to  embrace 
that  of  the  King." 

At  this,  violent  murmurs  rose  in  all  parts  of  the  hall,  and  Barbaroux 
cried  out  in  protest  against  "this  atrocious  interpretation."  The  gal- 
leries had  been  packed  with  the  followers  of  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
disappointed  by  the  collapse  of  the  accusation.  But  Thuriot's  "atro- 
cious" statement  took  Vergniaud  to  the  tribune  to  say  all  that  need  be 
said  by  history  about  the  episode. 

"Citizens,  I  control  my  indignation  because  I  am  accused,"  he  said. 
"I  am  not  astonished  at  the  cowardice  and  perfidy  with  which  the  facts 
have  been  distorted.  It  is  the  usual  tactics  of  calumniators.  I  am  about 
to  explain  the  facts  simply.  It  is  I  who  first,  in  this  tribune,  and  the 
first  perhaps  in  France,  spoke  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  the 
King." 

(Here  the  galleries  interrupted  noisily.)  "Hear  me  if  you  are  my 
accusers  or  declare  yourselves  calumniators."  (A  voice  cried,  "You  are 
a  traitor,") 

"It  is  I  who  first  developed  the  series  of  facts  from  which  I  con- 
cluded that  Louis  had  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  rights,  but  men, 
exaggerated  in  their  opinions,  or  who  through  perfidy  pretended  to  be 
so,  abusing  the  explanations  which  I  had  given  on  this  important 
question,  imagined  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  the  right  to  pro- 
nounce the  forfeiture  of  rights  without  the  concurrence  of  the  people. 
As  for  me,  I  had  proved  that  Louis  had  deserved  it,  but  I  wanted  the 
people  to  be  judge  between  the  two  constituted  authorities,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  upheld  my  opinion  by  pronouncing  only  a  sus- 
pension. 

"While  this  question  was  arousing  general  excitement,  and  while  the 
malevolent  persons  who  hoped  that  this  excitement  would  turn  to  the 
profit  of  despotism  were  planning  all  sorts  of  measures  to  increase  it 
.  .  ,  while  we  in  the  Extraordinary  Committee  were  occupied  with 
measures  to  save  the  nation,  Gensonne  proposed  a  suspension  of  the 
King,  and  I  a  project  of  conditional  forfeiture  of  rights. 
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"It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  diverse  opinions,  in  the  midst  of  these 
cries  of  party  spirit,  when  certain  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
better  known  for  the  strength  of  their  lungs  and  of  their  clamor  than 
for  that  of  their  reasons,"  compromised  the  public  welfare  by  seeking 
to  draw  the  Legislative  Assembly  into  unconsidered  measures;  it  was 
then  that  Boze  came  to  see  us  at  the  Extraordinary  Committee.  He  said 
to  us:  'There  is  a  terrible  fermentation  in  Paris.  No  one  knows  what 
may  be  the  consequences.  I  believe  that  the  King  is  of  good  faith,  but 
that  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  to  reestablish  confidence.7  We  said 
to  him:  'He  must  prove  by  acts  his  attachment  to  the  Constitution,' 
Several  days  later  he  returned  to  the  charge  and  wrote  to  Gensonne 
to  give  him  a  memoir  on  what  he  believed  the  King  should  do.  Gensonne 
answered  him,  not  in  order  to  make  proposals  to  the  King,  not  to  make 
himself  mediator  between  the  King  and  the  people— that  is  a  falsehood 
of  which  Thuriot  only  could  make  himself  guilty— but  in  order  to  make, 
on  the  circumstances  in  which  we  then  were,  observations  which  were 
present  in  all  hearts  and  in  all  minds.  This  letter  was  to  the  effect  that 
people  were  generally  convinced  that  the  King  had  correspondence 
with  the  Powers  allied  against  France;  that  if  he  sincerely  loved  the 
Constitution,  that  if  he  wished  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  as  to  his 
intentions,  he  could  do  so  only  by  having  the  enemy  armies  withdraw 
from  French  territory.  We  also  said  that  the  civil  list  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  means  of  bribery;  that  in  order  to  calm  anxiety,  he  must 
himself  ask  for  its  reduction,  or  that  he  must  submit  it  to  inspection; 
that  his  Ministry  was  corrupt,  that  if  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
wanted  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  the  Constitution  he  would  sur- 
round himself  with  Ministers  who  had  the  public  confidence. 

"Such  was  the  letter  which  I  signed.  Where  is  the  treason?  What 
does  it  prove  other  than  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  the  nation?  Was  this 
solicitude  a  crime?  In  what  way  did  we  compromise  liberty?  We  risked 
compromising  ourselves  only,  not  with  men  of  good  will,  but  with 
those  who  torment  us  unceasingly.  I  ask,  on  the  contrary,  if  our  action 
was  not  praiseworthy? 

"It  is  pretended  that  we  must  produce  this  letter  in  the  original  for 
our  justification.  I  would  say  that  it  is  for  those  who  accuse  us  to  give 
the  proof  of  their  accusation.  But  since  they  have  not  troubled  them- 
selves on  this  point,  must  we  await  their  convenience?  Our  justification? 
It  is  in  the  answer  of  Thierry  to  Boze,  Every  line,  every  sentence. 
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every  word  testifies  to  the  strongly  pronounced  patriotism  which  had 
dictated  our  letter. 

"To  what  then  is  the  question  reduced?  To  knowing  whether  we  will 
be  honored  or  stigmatized  for  having  expressed  anxiety  about  the 
dangers  whose  memory  is  not  yet  effaced.  I  realize  very  well  that  we 
would  be  lost  if  it  were  decided  by  those  men  to  become  whose  enemies 
it  is  enough  to  be  neither  a  coward  nor  a  calumniator.  But  we  have  for 
judges  the  friends  of  the  nation  and  of  virtue."  16 

The  Patriote  jrangais  commented  that  the  letter  of  Thierry  "covered 
with  confusion  the  accusers  of  these  three  intrepid  patriots."17  The 
Convention  was  so  completely  satisfied  that  in  less  than  a  week 
Vergniaud  was  overwhelmingly  elected  President — an  honor  he  would 
willingly  have  foregone,  since  it  was  to  place  him  in  the  chair  during 
the  trial  of  Louis.  But  this  triumph  did  not  affect  the  demagogues  of 
the  clubs  and  streets,  and  the  slander  campaign  against  the  Girondins 
became  all  the  more  bitter  and  unscrupulous.  The  truly  beloved  wife 
of  Danton  had  just  died,  and  it  was  charged  that  she  had  been  killed 
by  the  association  of  her  husband  with  the  September  massacres.  The 
agitators  pounced  on  this  to  embitter  Danton  against  the  Girondins, 
and,  in  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  attacked  them  as  the  "assassins 
of  Danton's  wife."  At  this  time  Gouverneur  Morris,  reporting  to  Jeffer- 
son, warned  of  the  bursting  of  the  storm.  "A  person  of  cool  and  dis- 
cerning temper  who  is  in  the  confidence  of  those  who  direct  the  Jacobins 
told  me,"  he  wrote,  "that  they  are  determined  to  rule  or  perish."18 
So  clear  it  was  that  the  attack  on  Vergniaud's  friends  was  to  be  by 
violence,  that  at  this  time  General  Westermann,  then  in  Paris,  called 
on  Vergniaud  with  the  offer  to  protect  the  Girondins  with  arms. 
"I  would  rather  be  assassinated  than  be  an  assassin,"  Verginaud 
replied.19 

V 

As  the  trial  of  Louis  approached,  Paris  was  in  a  fever.  Many  laborers 
were  out  of  work  because  of  economic  difficulties,  and  they  gathered 
everywhere  in  groups  discussing  the  trial.  Many  priests  were  seen,  all 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  a  plot.  Dumouriez,  who  was  in  Paris, 
staying  close  to  his  house,  was  also  suspected.  Marat,  in  his  paper, 
announced  the  general's  presence  in  the  capital,  and,  .drawing  partly 
on  his  vivid  imagination,  undertook  to  inform  his  followers  of  the 
general's  movements.  He  "did  not  appear  at  any  time  yesterday  at 
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the  Minstry  of  War."  He  was  living  at  his  flat  at  the  Feuillant,  had 
dined  at  Roland's,  "held  a  council  in  the  boudoir  of  Penelope  [Madame 
Roland J  with  Condorcet,  Buzot,  Guadet,  Brissot,  Gensonne,  Vergniaud, 
Kersaint,  Barbarous,  and  Louvet,"  and  "spent  the  evening  at  the 
house  of  Julie  Talma  with  about  twenty  of  the  legislators  of  appeal  to 
the  people."20  He  certainly  did  not  attend  a.  council  at  Madame 
Roland's,  and  on  this  visit  to  Paris,  Vergniaud  certainly  did  not  see 
him. 

At  this  time  the  rich  and  well-to-do  remained  aloof,  concerned  solely 
with  the  conservation  of  what  they  had,  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the 
king.  They  were  not  suffering;  and  Morris  records  a  dinner  where 
"oysters  from  Colchester,  trout  from  the  Rhine,  and  partriges  from 
Querci"  were  served.  Running  constantly  from  the  house  of  one  aristo- 
crat to  another,  Morris  wrote  Jefferson  during  the  trial  that  "the 
Monarchic  and  Aristocratic  Parties  wish  [Louis's]  death,  in  the  belief 
that  such  a  Catastrophe  would  shock  the  national  Feelings,  awaken 
their  hereditary  Attachments,  and  turn  into  the  Channels  of  Loyalty 
the  impetuous  Tide  of  Opinion." 21 

The  trial  was  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  intimidation  and  terror. 
On  the  opening  day  Vergniaud  was  ill,  and  Barere,  who  explained  his 
absence,  presided  in  his  stead.  That  day  the  boulevards  were  in  a  state 
of  furious  effervescence,  the  mob,  clamoring  for  the  king's  blood, 
extending  as  far  as  the  Temple,  and  threats  were  heard  that  Louis 
would  not  reach  the  Convention  alive.  Barere  summoned  the  Guard  of 
the  Convention  and  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  and  put  upon  them 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  Louis,  their  lives  the  forfeit  if  anything 
occurred.  In  compliance  with  the  urging  of  Hebert  in  Pere  Duchesne, 
women  and  children,  petitioners,  again  in  rags  and  bearing  the  blood- 
stained shirts  of  the  victims  of  August  10,  marched  into  the  hall  de- 
manding the  blood  of  Louis.22  But  the  trial  does  not  concern  us.  The 
guilt  of  Louis  was  conclusively  shown  in  the  documentary  evidence 
submitted,  much  of  it  from  the  strong  box  betrayed  by  the  carpenter 
who  had  built  it. 

On  the  day  of  the  vote  on  the  three  questions,  the  guilt,  the  appeal 
to  the  people,  and  the  penalty,  the  streets  around  the  Convention  were 
congested  with  an  ugly  throng,  and  the  galleries,  as  usual,  were  packed 
with  the  infuriates.  On  the  question  of  guilt,  683,  including  Vergniaud, 
out  of  749  declared  him  guilty,  and  Vergniaud  made  the  announcement. 
On  the  question  of  appeal,  281,  including  Vergniaud,  voted  for  it  and 
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423  against.  When  Vergniaud  announced  this  result,  the  Convention 
adjourned  until  the  following  day  for  the  final  vote  on  the  penalty. 
In  Paris  the  excitement  reached  hysteria.  In  the  prisons  the  inmates 
were  in  a  state  of  consternation,  since  the  rumor  spread  that  there 
-was  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  massacres  of  September.  In  the  theaters 
the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  king  shouted  insults  and  defiances.  The 
Jacobins,  inspired  by  Robespierre  and  Marat,  spread  the  story  that  a 
conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  under  way. 

On  January  isth  the  scene  in  the  Convention  was  one  of  indescrib- 
able excitement,  which  did  not  prevent  hawkers  selling  confections  to 
ladies  in  the  galleries.  When,  on  the  roll  call,  the  name  of  Vergniaud 
was  called,  there  was  a  sepulchral  silence.  Genet,  later  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  who  was  present,  describes  his  appearance  in  the  tribune: 
"calm,  lips  compressed,  eyes  lowered  toward  the  ground."  He  ascended 
the  tribune  "slowly  and  solemnly."  In  a  tone  denoting  sorrow,  he  voted 
"Death."  He  had  no  doubt  of  Louis's  guilt;  he  wished  the  penalty 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  reasons  given;  but  he  had  made  it 
clear  that  when  the  Convention  spoke  through  its  majority,  he  would 
conform.  The  Girondins  were  divided  as  usual,  and  even  on  the  appeal 
to  the  people,  Ducos  and  Boyer-Fonfrede,  with  whom  Vergniaud  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  voted  against  appeal.  When  the  vote  on  the  pen- 
alty was  tabulated,  Vergniaud  stood  with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  very 
pale,  his  hands  and  lips  trembling.  In  a  tone  of  emotion,  he  said: 

"Citizens,  you  are  about  to  exercise  a  great  act  of  justice.  I  hope 
humanity  will  enjoin  you  to  keep  most  perfect  silence.  When  justice 
has  spoken,  humanity  ought  to  be  listened  to  in  its  turn." 

He  announced  the  result:  721  had  voted;  334  had  voted  for  exile 
or  imprisonment;  387  for  death. 

After  the  vote  Vergniaud  recognized  the  venerable  Malesherbes  and 
Deseze,  the  King's  lawyers,  who  asked  until  the  morrow  to  prepare 
their  observations.  "Citizens,"  he  said,  "the  Convention  has  heard  your 
request.  It  was  for  you  a  sacred  duty."  He  then  proposed  that  the 
Convention  accord  the  defenders  of  Louis  the  honors  of  the  session. 


CHAPTER  XV 
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BY  THIS  TIME  the  Terror  had  already  begun.  Marat  and  Hebert, 
through  their  papers  and  the  demagogues  of  the  clubs,  were  now  confi- 
dent and  insolent  beyond  measure.  Hebert's  Pere  Duchesne  was  more 
popular  than  ever*  It  resorted  to  the  language  of  the  streets,  the 
brothels,  and  the  bars.  In  his  desire  to  reach  the  most  extreme  and 
ignorant  element,  Hebert,  who  was  something  of  an  artist  in  his  line, 
frequented  the  cafes,  the  quays,  and  the  market  place  to  borrow  the 
language  spoken  in  these  quarters.  "At  the  mere  name  of  Pere  Duchesne 
two-thirds  of  France  was  frozen  with  terror,"  but  because  of  this  very 
fear  of  the  man  and  his  paper,  thousands  who  despised  him  bought  his 
paper,  "asked  for  it  with  a  sort  of  ostentation  and  .  .  „  spoke  of  it 
with  simulated  joy,"  since  "it  was  a  way  of  getting  out  of  the  ranks 
of  the  suspects."  A  contemporary  tells  us  that  "the  picture  of  the  orator 
[Pere  Duchesne]  smoking  his  pipe  .  .  .  was  everywhere  displayed  as 
a  safeguard,  on  the  dressing  table  of  the  prettiest  women,  in  the  studies 
of  savants,  in  the  salons  of  the  rich  and  on  the  counters  of  the  shops."  x 
This  was  never  so  true  as  in  the  last  days  of  1792  and  in  January,  1793, 
when  Hebert  was  foreshadowing  the  Terror  of  1793.  In  his  issue  of 
January  ist,  he  was  obscenely  jubilant  over  the  prospect.  "May  the 
year  which  is  beginning  deliver  us  from  all  these  .  .  .  who  put  sticks 
in  the  wheel  and  hold  back  the  reign  of  liberty  and  equality,"  he  wrote. 
"A  new  Revolution  is  simmering;  the  year  1793  will  be  the  last  year  of 
the  Rolandists  and  Brissotiers.  Every  night  Roland  suffocates  more 
from  fear  than  from  phlegm.  For  several  days  now  he  has  thought  it 
his  last  hour.  It  is  a  farce  to  make  one  die  laughing.  ...  It  was  mid- 
night, and  the  virtuous  female  Roland,  in  the  arms  of  her  little  negro, 
Lanthenas,  was  relaxing  from  the  moral  pleasures  which  her  bald 
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husband  procures  for  her.  Pregnant  with  the  speech  which  the  up- 
holsterer was  to  deliver  the  next  day,  she  was  in  labor  when  the  boy 
Louvet  entered,  all  out  of  breath,  and  put  an  end  to  their  sport.  This 
little  fellow  of  a  sentinel  [a  reference  to  his  paper  La  Sentinelle]  had 
seen  the  insurrection  begin.  'Anarchy/  he  says,  'is  at  its  peak.  They  are 
going  to  disembowl  Louis  Capet,  impale  the  Ministers,  the  honest 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  castrate  all  our  Brissotin  friends.5  At 
these  words  the  scoundrel  female  Roland  faints,  her  Lanthenas  bellows, 
Louvet  rushes  off  to  warn  the  virtuous  Roland.  This  scoundrel  wakes 
with  a  start  and  shakes  his  big  ears.  'What  is  happening,  where  are 
they,  my  wife,  Lanthenas,  the  courier,  the  84  departments,  my  order- 
lies, Brissot,  Brissot.  .  .  .  The  Mayor  has  not  written  to  me.  The 
Ministers  are  not  here.  I  am  abandoned.  Convoke  the  Commune,  the 
Convention.  The  tocsin,  the  cannon.  My  slippers,  my  breeches  .  .  . 
to  arms..  Ah,  Madame  Roland.  Louvet,  call  her — do  not  leave  her.  My 
speech  would  not  be  ready.  .  .  .  And  you,  Sentinel  Louvet,  to  your 
post,  print  placards,  my  friend,  placards.' " 2 

Here  we  have  to  perfection  the  spirit  of  the  mob  at  the  beginning 
of  i?93- 

II 

Early  in  January,  1793,  Vergniaud  and  Ducos  left  their  quarters  in 
the  Place  VendSme  to  join  Boyer-Fonfrede  and  his  family  in  a  house 
at  337  rue  de  Clichy,  rented  furnished  from  citizen  Reynaud  for  4,000 
livres  a  year.  Vergniaud,  absolutely  incorruptible,  and  with  meagre 
means  since  he  had  assumed  his  dead  father's  debts,  and  Ducos,  whose 
income  from  the  family  fortune  in  the  colonies  had  been  drastically  cut 
because  of  the  freeing  of  the  slaves — an  emancipation  on  which  Ducos 
had  insisted — were  glad  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Fonfrede,  'whose 
fortune  was  great  and  intact.  Fonfrede  had  remained  in  Bordeaux  until 
his  election  to  the  Convention.  The  relation  of  these  two  brilliant,  ardent 
young  men  with  the  great  orator  was  one  of  admiration  and  devotion 
unto  death,  and  Vergniaud  repaid  them  with  a  deep  affection.  At  this 
time  Jean  Francois  Ducos  was  twenty-eight,  and  Jean  Baptiste  Boyer- 
Fonfrede  was  but  twenty-seven.  The  latter  had  married  Justine,  the 
sister  of  Ducos,  some  time  before,  against  the  will  of  his  family,  who 
objected  because  of  his  youth.  He  was  just  twenty,  and  his  father,  who 
expected  him  to  carry  on  the  business  of  merchant,  had  planned  that 
he  should  visit  foreign  countries  to  familiarize  himself  with  business- 
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men  and  commercial  conditions.  Consent  to  the  marriage  was  given 
with  the  understanding  that  immediately  after  the  ceremony  the  young 
man  should  depart  on  his  tour  of  observation,  which  was  not  to  last 
more  than  five  years,  and  that  meanwhile  Justine  should  live  in  a 
convent.  The  Fonfredes  presented  them  with  500,000  livres  and  the 
Ducoses  with  150,000.  The  mansion  of  the  Fonfredes,  designed  by  the 
architect  of  the  theater  of  Bordeaux,  might  have  offered  refuge  for  the 
lady  in  her  husband's  absence,  but  the  convent  was  thought  freer  from 
temptation.3  Fonfrede  set  forth  on  his  travels  with  Ducos  in  Holland. 
Possessed  by  the  flaming  liberalism  of  the  French  philosophers,  these 
ardent  youths  had  fought  with  the  rebels  against  the  troops  of  the 
Stadholder. 

More  than  a  year  after  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  Ducos,  at 
twenty-five,  married  Jeanne  Agathe  Lavaud,  daughter  of  a  prosperous 
commercial  family.  She  brought  him  as  a  dowry  an  income  of  2,000 
livres  a  year,  and  he  was  given  an  annual  allowance  of  4,000,  with  a 
fourth  interest  in  his  father's  business.  That  in  early  youth  he  was 
something  of  a  wild  colt  may  be  assumed  from  the  notice  in  manu- 
script served  upon  him  by  his  father  two  years  before  his  marriage: 
"I  give  notice  that  my  street  door  will  be  closed  every  evening  at  nine- 
fifteen  for  the  persons  of  my  house  who  will  be  out  without  permission 
and  without  necessity.  This  is  the  warning  which  your  father  gives  you. 
This  evening  at  eleven  o'clock,  July  9,  1788 — Ducos."  4  We  have  more 
evidence  of  his  gayety  in  a  letter  of  Agathe,  his  wife,  protesting  against 
her  suspicion  of  his  conduct  in  Paris;  "So  if  I  have  had  suspicions, 
it  is  when  thinking  of  the  life  you  led  before  you  loved  me." 

Scarcely  had  the  young  men  returned  to  Bordeaux  when  the  fall  of 
the  Bastille  swept  them  into  the  revolutionary  current,  and  despite 
their  youth,  both  played  leading  roles  from  the  beginning.  Both  were 
natural  orators.  Ducos  had  a  rare  gift  of  reducing  the  most  compli- 
cated economic  problems  to  their  simplest  terms,  and  the  speeches  of 
Fonfrede  have  been  described  by  Aulard  in  La  Grande  Encyclopedic 
as  "discreet  and  precise."  He  had  little  faith  in  the  monarchy  and  was 
a  militant  Jacobin  until  1793,  when  the  club  became  the  tool  of  Robes- 
pierre's ambition  and  its  members  sought  the  death  of  Ms  friends.5 

The  association  of  these  remarkable  youths  with  the  party  of  the 
Gironde  was  due  almost  entirely  to  their  devotion  to  Vergniaud  rather 
than  to  any  marked  partiality  for  the  theories  or  strategy  of  the  party- 
Their  hot  youth  and  passions  called  for  rawer  meat,  and  if  it  had  not 
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been  for  Vergniaud,  they  probably  would  have  been  allied  with  the  more 
impetuous  of  the  Mountain.  Both  admired  Danton,  and  they  might 
easily  have  been  his  disciples  but  for  their  worship  of  Vergniaud. 
Fonfrede  was  of  the  Rousseau  sect,  and  we  have  the  story  of  his 
sentimental  pilgrimage  to  Montmorency  with  Helen  Williams.6  With 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
everything  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity — as  they  did. 

Devoted  as  they  were  to  Vergniaud,  they  did  not  invariably  adopt 
his  views,  and  on  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  roll  calls  we  find  them 
in  opposition  to  the  idol  for  whom  they  were  to  give  their  lives.  These 
divergencies  had  no  effect  on  their  relations.  All  free  men,  no  one  of 
them  ever  quarreled  with  the  dictates  of  his  friends7  consciences.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Vergniaud  that  he  never  took  advantage  of  their  inti- 
macy to  have  them  act  or  vote  against  their  convictions.  Rare,  indeed, 
were  the  associations  of  those  bitter  days  when  men  who  voted  against 
one  another  in  the  morning  could  return  home  in  the  evening  to  find 
their  personal  relations  unimpaired. 

Until  the  arrival  of  Fonfrede  in  Paris,  we  have  seen  that  Vergniaud 
lived  with  Ducos  and  his  adored  Agathe.  This  couple  were  of  a  happy 
disposition,  and,  in  their  company,  it  was  possible  to  put  aside  the 
annoyances  of  ugly  battles  of  the  day.  The  witty  Ducos,  with  a  hilarious 
sense  of  humor,  with  an  eloquence  described  as  "astonishing  by  its 
facility,  which  was  close  to  prodigy,"  his  mind  enriched  by  familiarity 
with  classic  literature,  kept  the  household  in  gales  of  laughter  with  his 
improvised  satires  and  mimicry.7  Because  his  raillery  and  his  repar- 
tees made  him  feared,  he  had  an  undeserved  reputation  of  being  mali- 
cious. Strangely  enough,  this  writer  of  light  verse  was  one  of  the  best 
economists  in  the  Assembly,  and  Aulard  says  that  "he  was  the  first  to 
excel  in  the  art  ...  of  explaining  without  pedantry  these  questions  in 
which  figures  played  the  first  role,  and  of  placing  them  within  the  under- 
standing of  the  ignorant  in  a  familiar  discussion,  by  simple  examples 
presented  in  a  conversational  tone." 8  Though  a  bit  too  fond  of  women, 
to  whom  he  was  attractive,  he  did  not  frequent  the  salon  of  Madame 
Roland.  His  religious  views  were  as  moderate  as  those  of  Vergniaud. 
His  wife  wrote  him  that  she  had  followed  his  advice  to  "pray  to  God." 

Ill 

Madame  Ducos,  little  more  than  a  girl,  shared  her  husband's  admira- 
tion and  love  for  Vergniaud-  With  a  woman's  penetration  she  knew  his 
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weakness,  and  she  joked  with  him  about  his  conquests  among  her  sex 
and  promised  to  chaperone  him,  since  she  knew  he  required  watching. 
When  Vergniaud  and  Ducos  took  the  diligence  to  Paris,  Madame 
Ducos  was  expecting  a  baby  and  could  not  leave  Bordeaux;  and  to  the 
weeks  of  separation  we  are  indebted  for  many  manuscript  letters,  now 
in  the  Archives  Nationales  in  Paris,  which  throw  an  intimate  and  tender 
light  upon  a  noble  woman,  her  husband,  and  their  friend.  Like  Ducos, 
she  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  Rousseau.  On  learning  of  his  pilgrimage 
to  the  philosopher's  home,  she  wrote:  "I  recognize  well  the  movements 
of  your  soul  in  the  emotions  which  you  had  in  seeing  the  humble 
retreat  of  the  man  you  cherish.  Your  happiness  would  have  been  perfect 
if  your  wife  and  your  son  had  been  with  you.  How  impatient  I  am  to 
make  with  my  friend  the  pilgrimage  through  the  valley  of  Mont- 
morency."  9  And  in  another  mention  of  Rousseau  we  note  the  out- 
cropping of  her  jealousy:  "I  always  wanted  to  nurse  my  child,  but  since 
reading  Emtle  I  see  how  much  of  a  duty  it  is.  I  found  in  that  book  all 
the  reasons  for  doing  so ;  the  one  which  pleased  me  most  is  that  Jean- 
Jacques  goes  so  far  as  to  assure  a  woman  who  nurses  her  children  that 
her  husband  will  love  her  and  will  always  be  faithful  to  her."  10  She 
was  clearly  uneasy  because  of  the  merry  Ducos's  roving  eyes  and  his 
tendency  to  lavish  spending.  "You  must  have  a  great  many  expenses, 
and  you  must  be  careful  with  your  money  in  order  not  to  run  into 
debt/'  she  cautioned.  Ducos  sought  to  reassure  her:  "I  see  clearly 
that  you  are  not  happy  because  you  are  not  sure  of  the  heart  of  your 
friend;  this  idea  saddens  and  overwhelms  me.  What  guarantee  can  I 
give  you  of  my  fidelity?  You  fear  the  ardor  of  my  temperament,  but 
you  know  well  that  my  temperament  has  violence  only  with  the  one 
whom  I  love,  that  it  is  dead  for  all  others,  and  that  I  can  find  desires 
again  only  with  the  one  whom  I  love.  .  .  .  Come  now,  my  little  mother, 
no  more  of  these  bad  suspicions."  X1  His  devotion  to  her  is  unmistakable 
in  his  disposition  to  refuse  his  election  to  the  Assembly  when  it  would 
mean  a  separation,  pending  the  birth  of  the  child  in  Bordeaux.  "What 
worries  me  most,"  he  wrote  Fonfrede,  "is  that  I  cannot  see  how  Agathe, 
in  her  condition,  can  leave  with  me;  you  know  her  sensibility,  but  you 
cannot  judge  of  the  tenderness  which  she  has  for  me.  I  am  afraid  that 
if  I  am  forced  to  leave  before  her,  the  chagrin,  so  harmful  In  her  con- 
dition, may  make  her  ill.  .  .  .  Promise  me,  my  dear  friend,  I  implore 
you,  in  the  name  of  friendship,  I  would  almost  say  of  humanity,  to 
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accompany  Agathe  to  Paris  after  her  confinement.  I  need  this  assurance 
to  accept  the  post  if  it  comes."  12 

That  she  was  an  ardent  revolutionist  we  must  conclude  from  a  letter 
taking  exception  to  Ducos's  praise  of  Barnave.  But  she  was  very 
feminine.  "I  like  it  very  much  when  you  write  me  tender  letters,"  she 
wrote.  "I  cry,  but  they  give  me  pleasure." 

Her  fondness  for  Vergniaud  is  manifest  in  many  letters.  "Say  to 
Vergniaud  that  I  am  very  sorry  he  has  a  cold.  It  is  perhaps  because  of 
the  barley  sugar  which  he  promised  me  and  which  has  not  been  received, 
but  I  pardon  him  because  he  was  always  my  friend."  13  A  week  later: 
"You  do  not  tell  me  any  more  about  Vergniaud.  Is  it  because  you  are 
no  longer  together?"14  But  a  letter  from  Vergniaud  reassured  her. 
"I  have  just  received  a  nice  letter  from  Vergniaud,  which  gave  me 
great  pleasure.  I  will  not  answer  it  till  the  next  courier  and  I  think  I 
will  have  some  trouble  not  to  appear  stupid  to  him.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  give  him  a  kiss  to  thank  him  for  the  pleasure  which  he  gave  me." 1S 
That  she  rather  mothered  him  appears  in  the  next  letter:  "You  must 
tell  Vergniaud  that  he  put  his  watch  in  the  pocket  of  the  breeches 
which  is  in  the  pouch  .  .  .  and  you  will  tell  him  also  that  I  did  not 
ask  to  see  him  when  he  left  because  I  was  too  sad  to  see  a  person  who 
does  not  know  what  sadness  is,  but  that  I  love  him  just  the  same." 16 
Three  months  later,  after  the  birth  of  the  baby:  "Tell  Vergniaud  his 
glory  is  making  him  forget  that  he  has  a  friend  in  Bordeaux  to  whom 
he  has  promised  to  write  and  who,  while  awaiting  that  pleasure,  loves 
and  embraces  him  tenderly." 17 

And  then  a  charming  letter,  referring  to  Vergniaud's  singing:  "Tell 
Vergniaud  he  must  not  forget  the  pretty  song  'Nanette,  Nanon,'  because 
it  will  serve  to  put  our  baby  to  sleep.  .  .  .  Give  two  kisses  to  Vergniaud 
for  his  Address  to  the  French  People."  On  his  election  as  Vice  President 
of  the  Assembly,  soon  after  he  took  his  seat,  she  wrote:  "Vergniaud  is 
advancing  very  prettily.  I  would  like  very  much  to  know  what  a  figure 
he  cuts  since  he  is  Vice  President.  I  am  all  embarrassed  at  having 
written  to  him.  If  you  find  my  letter  worthy  of  him,  give  him  my 
respects,  for  I  cannot  fail  to  respect  a  Vice  President,  but  that  is 
because  I  do  not  see  him,  for  if  I  were  near  him  the  idea  would  never 
come  into  my  head  that  he  is  respectable." 18 — a  very  pretty  compli- 
ment. After  his  election  to  the  Presidency,  she  wrote:  "I  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  President.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure.  You  must  tell 
him  I  advise  him  to  continue  his  dangerous  excursions.  They  are  to  his 
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taste.  He  likes  danger.  Also,  he  would  do  well  not  to  flee  it  while  I  am 
here,  because  once  I  am  in  Paris  I  intend  to  vex  him.  Tell  him  also 
to  take  care  of  himself  for  his  friends,  who  cost  him  nothing  but  his 
friendship."  And  in  another  letter:  "I  beg  you  to  tell  Vergniaud  that  I 
demand  the  adjournment  and  the  lunch  which  he  has  promised  us  on 
my  arrival  hi  Paris.  In  the  meanwhile  I  beg  him  to  be  so  good  as  to 
accept  the  bon-bons  which  I  send  him  for  Christmas.  I  am  afraid  the 
great  reputation  which  he  is  making  for  himself  may  make  him  forget 
the  little  bad-tempered  one.  Give  him  two  kisses  for  me."  On  receiving 
a  letter  from  Vergniaud:  "Tell  Vergniaud  I  received  his  amiable  letter, 
which  gave  me  much  pleasure,  but  I  cannot  answer  him  because  one 
must  be  more  gay  than  I  am  to  write  in  the  same  tone  in  which  he 
wrote  me.  Give  him  two  kisses  and  tell  him  it  is  on  account  of  those 
which  I  will  give  him."19  During  his  Presidency  she  wrote:  "I  am 
very  much  afraid  he  will  neglect  his  voice  and  that  he  may  entirely 
forget  'Nanette,  Nanon,'  which  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  putting  your 
son  to  sleep."  20 

It  was  before  leaving  for  Paris  that  she  gave  her  opinion  about  set- 
ting up  an  establishment.  "As  to  setting  up  housekeeping,"  she  wrote, 
"I  will  do  whatever  you  like.  My  taste  will  always  be  the  most  eco- 
nomical. I  cannot  tell  what  will  suit  us  until  I  have  been  in  Paris  a 
short  time.  I  will  bring  everything  you  ask." 21  But  before  her  arrival 
her  fears  had  been  realized.  Ducos  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  linen 
through  the  negligence  of  his  servant,  but  she  would  "soon  take  charge 
of  these  wifely  duties  and  will  not  allow  anyone  to  steal  or  lose  things 
through  negligence."  She  thought  Vergniaud  and  Ducos  should  change 
quarters,  since  they  were  being  robbed.  This  twenty-year-old  girl  was 
disgusted  with  the  incompetence  in  housekeeping  of  two  geniuses.  But 
in  another  letter:  "Thank  Madame  Dodun  for  me  for  the  care  with 
which  she  is  kind  enough  to  look  after  you."  22 

We  have  no  such  intimate  insight  into  the  relations  of  Vergniaud 
with  Fonfrede  and  Justine,  but  we  know  they  were  close  and  affection- 
ate. I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  of  Justine's  letters. 

IV 

The  house  Fonfrede  took  for  himself  and  his  friends  had  a  walled-in 
garden,  with  trees,  where  children  could  play.  It  was  situated  on  'a 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Tivoli  gardens.  The  furniture  was  fresh  and 
clean,  the  apartments  ornamented  with  wood  paneling,  mirrors,  paint- 
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ings,  and  wallpaper.  In  the  coach  house  was  a  red  carriage,  English 
style,  belonging  to  Fonfrede,  in  which  the  friends  often  visited  the 
environs.  The  first  floor  was  occupied  by  Vergniaud  and  the  Fonfrede 
family.  From  the  report  on  the  removal  of  the  seals  during  the  Terror, 
we  get  the  impression  that  Vergniaud  also  had  an  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor,  where  he  probably  slept.23  The  second  floor  was  occupied 
by  Ducos  and  his  family. 

The  establishment  gave  Vergniaud  the  homelike  atmosphere  his 
nature  craved;  and  with  the  rollicking  and  boisterous  gayety  of  Ducos 
spouting  satirical  couplets  about  his  colleagues,  with  the  women  teasing 
him  about  the  ladies,  and  with  romps  with  the  children  on  the  floor — 
something  of  which  Carlyle  disapproved — he  could  restore  his  spirit 
and  his  faith  in  humankind.  After  thrilling  all  of  France  with  his 
eloquence  in  the  Tribune,  he  would  sing  the  children  to  sleep  with 
"Nanette,  Nanon."  All  this  helps  to  explain  why  Vergniaud  alone 
among  the  four  great  leaders  of  the  time  remained  normal,  while  some 
of  them  were  certainly  abnormal  and  in  a  constant  state  of  hysteria. 

Vergniaud 's  only  servant  was  the  inevitable  hairdresser.  Immediately 
on  reaching  Paris  in  1791,  he  had  written  his  sister  to  send  on  a  former 
servant  who  had  officiated  at  this  ceremony,  but  he  was  soon  replaced 
by  one  Jean  Baptiste  Cotton,  in  March,  1792.  Though  Cotton  had 
periods  when  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  Vergniaud  would  send  him  to  a 
hospital  until  he  recovered  and  then  take  him  back  into  his  service. 
This  young  man  was  utterly  devoted  to  his  master.  He  was  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  end  at  the  Conciergerie. 


When  questioned  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  this  servant 
testified  that  Vergniaud  frequently  was  not  at  home  in  the  evenings 
until  a  late  hour  and  that  most  of  his  callers  were  women  whom  he 
thought  were  of  the  theater.  That  Vergniaud  had  a  roving  disposition 
we  may  well  believe  from  the  legends.  He  certainly  did  not  haunt  the 
home  of  the  Rolands,  nor  frequent  the  apartment  of  Valaze,  where  the 
most  reckless  of  the  Girondins  met  almost  every  night  to  plan  strategies 
and  wars.  We  know  that  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  his  evenings 
at  the  home  of  Sauvan,  a  wealthy  businessman,  which  was  gay. with 
the  laughter  of  numerous  children.  In  time  it  was  apparent  that  he  had 
a  favorite  among  these  in  Adele  Sauvan,  an  eighteen-year-old  girl  of 
much  charm  and  beauty,  and  historians  and  'biographers  have  con- 
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eluded  that  he  hoped  to  make  her  his  wife.  Her  father  in  early  life  had 
been  butler  for  the  old  Duke  of  Orleans.  At  this  period  his  wife  had  a 
silk  shop  in  the  rue  Saint-Honore.  After  the  death  of  the  old  duke  he 
was  for  some  time  supervisor  of  the  chefs  of  the  Palais-Royal,  but 
his  opportunity  came  when  on  the  return  from  England  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans  he  was  made  comptroller  in  charge  of  the  furnishings 
of  his  chateau  in  Paris  and  the  country.  Aside  from  his  earnings  in 
this  role,  he  seems  to  have  accumulated  a  small  fortune  through  in- 
dependent investments.  The  attempt  to  involve  him  in  the  fall  of  the 
Girondins  because  of  Vergniaud's  frequent  visits  failed,  since  he  was 
able  to  show  that  Barere,  David,  and  other  Jacobin  extremists  also 
dined  at  his  table;  that  he  not  only  was  a  Jacobin  but  the  treasurer 
of  his  Section;  and  that  not  only  did  he  contribute  generously  to  the 
war  fund  but  he  had  sent  his  son  to  fight  with  the  Army  of  the  North. 
Whether  Vergniaud  was  drawn  to  the  Sauvan  menage  solely  by  the 
wit,  beauty,  and  charms  of  the  young  Adele  is  not  positively  known. 
There  were  other  attractions  about  the  hearth  of  the  family  where  four 
girls  and  boys  made  merry,  where  the  family  life  he  loved  was  so 
natural,  simple,  and  charming.  Soon,  on  the  eve  of  his  execution,  he 
was  to  scratch  his  initials  and  Adele's  on  his  watch  and  send  it  to  her 
as  a  farewell  token;  and  this,  finally  acquired  by  Charles  Nodier,  was 
to  be  presented  to  the  museum  of  Nodier Js  native  town  of  Besanc.on. 
Later,  we  shall  find  a  letter  written  to  Vergniaud  during  his  house 
imprisonment,  bearing  the  initials  of  Adele.  After  Vergniaud's  death 
she  was  to  marry  Legouve,  who  would  dedicate  to  her  his  book  The 
Merit  of  Women. 

VI 

These  were  the  days  of  the  deadly  feuds  between  and  within  the 
theaters  because  of  the  Revolution.  Vergniaud's  passionate  love  of  the 
theater  drew  him  to  the  playhouse  whenever  he  could  find  the  time. 
The  battles  of  the  theater  began  as  early  as  1790  in  the  Comedie- 
Frangaise,  when  the  tragedy  Charles  IX,  by  Marie- Joseph  Chenier, 
was  first  presented,  with  Talma  triumphing  in  the  title  role.  While  his 
fellow  players  were  not  jealous  of  Talma's  success,  the  majority  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  old  regime  and  hostile  to  the  showing  of  the  anti- 
royalist  play.  The  company  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  each 
supported  by  their  partisans  in  the  pit.  Men  of  letters  were  drawn  into 
the  controversy  along  with  the  political  leaders  of  the  Revolution. 
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Beaumarchais  protested  to  the  company  against  the  showing  of  the 
play,  with  its  lines  against  the  king  and  nobles,  on  the  ground  that  it 
caused  popular  excitement  and  made  for  tumult.  When  a  group  of 
bishops  went  to  the  king  and,  on  their  knees,  begged  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  play,  Louis  granted  their  request  and  the  reaction  of  the 
public  was  violent.  Then  Mirabeau  entered  the  fray.  He  sent  the 
Federated  troops  from  Provence  to  the  theater  to  demand  the  showing 
of  Chenier's  tragedy.  When,  frightened  by  the  demand,  a  member  of 
the  cast  undertook  to  explain  the  dropping  of  the  play  on  the  ground 
that  two  actors  were  ill,  the  troops  threatened  to  smash  the  seats  and 
tear  down  the  curtain.  Their  indignation  was  greater  because  the  actor 
who  made  the  announcement  was  notoriously  a  partisan  of  the  old 
regime.  To  appease  the  demonstrators,  Talma  then  appeared  with  the 
announcement  that  while  the  actress  involved  actually  was  ill,  she 
would  nevertheless  appear  out  of  patriotism,  and  that  the  role  of  the 
cardinal,  enacted  by  the  actor  who  had  made  the  announcement,  would 
be  read.  When  the  play  was  presented  the  next  day,  Talma  received  a 
great  ovation,  but  behind  the  scenes  the  actors  were  in  battle  array. 
When  the  supporters  of  royalty  denounced  Talma  as  responsible  for 
the  appearance  of  the  soldiers  from  Provence,  Mirabeau  wrote  him: 
"Yes,  certainly  you  may  say  that  it  was  I  who  asked  for  Charles  IX, 
in  the  name  of  the  federated  troops  from  Provence,  and  even  that  I 
insisted  very  strongly."  It  was  a  warm  letter,  ardent  in  support  of 
Talma.24 

The  theater  was  now  in  politics  over  its  head.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  Talma  announced  his  intention  of  organizing  a  new  company  and 
of  withdrawing  from  the  Comedie-Frangaise.  In  a  new  building  in  the 
Palais-Royal,  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  intended  for  the 
opera,  the  new  theater  was  opened  in  May,  1791.  It  was  called  the 
Theater  of  the  Republic.  It  was  happy  in  its  talent,  which  included 
the  beautiful  and  clever  actress  Julie  Candeille.  It  opened  with 
Chenier's  Henry  VIII,  and  the  competition  with  the  famous  old  theater 
became  brisk  and  bitter.  On  the  opening  night  the  partisans  of  the 
old  regime  crowded  the  Theater  of  the  Republic  with  disturbers  who 
jeered  at  the  actors,  but  the  play  continued  and  ended  with  a  triumph.25 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Comedie-Frangaise  the  royalist  partisans  held 
sway,  presenting  plays  obnoxious  to  the  patriots.  In  1793  the  play 
Friend  of  the  Laws,  an  undisguised  attack  on  the  mob  following 
of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  incited  to  rioting.  Since  it  was  a  bitter 
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arraignment  of  this  element,  we  may  be  sure  that  Vergniaud  found 
in  it  a  secret  pleasure.  But  the  royalists  claimed  it  as  their  own  and, 
crowding  the  theater,  made  the  rafters  ring  with  their  ovations.  Soon 
each  presentation  brought  a  riot.  It  had  been  playing  throughout  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.  Hebert,  in  P&re  Duchesne,  denounced  the  play  and 
players.  "While  in  the  public  squares  and  cafes  complaints  are  heard 
on  the  fate  of  poor  Capet,"  he  said,  "the  ex-comedians  of  the  King 
are  playing  a  bad  farce  fabricated  in  the  boudoir  of  Madame  Roland. 
...  All  the  sluts  in  Paris,  all  the  swindlers,  go  in  a  crowd  to  applaud 
the  so-called  'Friend  of  the  Laws/  who  at  bottom  are  only  the  enemies 
of  the  people  and  of  liberty.  Can  we  permit  patriots  to  be  insulted 
under  our  very  noses?  Have  you  no  more  blood  in  your  veins?  Where 
are  your  catcalls,  brave  sans-culottes,  or  rather,  have  you  not  some 
good  cudgels  ...  in  order  to  teach  these  scoundrels  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  corrupt  public  opinion?" 

When  protests  against  the  play  were  made  to  the  Commune,  it 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the  play.  This  demand  was  posted 
throughout  Paris.  But  when  a  delegation  of  citizens  protested  to  the 
Convention  against  the  presumption  of  the  Commune,  the  issue  again 
was  drawn  between  the  national  representation  in  the  Convention  and 
the  mobs  of  Paris  in  control  of  the  Commune.  Two  days  before,  Laye, 
the  author,  had  written  to  the  Convention  that  the  play  had  been 
dedicated  to  it. 

On  January  12,  1793,  an  enormous  crowd  attended  the  theater  in 
support  of  the  play.  A  few  agents  of  the  Commune  attempted  to  inter- 
fere, but  these  were  speedily  expelled.  The  tumult  increased  until  the 
curtain  went  up.  When  an  actor  appeared  to  read  the  order  of  the 
Commune,  he  was  greeted  with  boos  and  shouts.  "The  play!  The 
play!"  screamed  the  audience.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Santerre, 
commander  of  the  Paris  National  Guard,  appeared  to  announce  that 
the  play  could  not  be  given  and  that  he  had  trained  cannon  on  the 
theater  and  surrounded  it  with  armed  forces.  Booed  and  insulted,  he 
finally  withdrew,  and  Chambon,  mayor  of  Paris,  appeared  in  an 
attempt  to  appease  the  excited  crowd.  He  was  ignored,  but  when  he 
tried  to  leave  he  was  forcibly  detained.  Furious  men  surrounded  Mm, 
demanding  his  authorization  for  the  play.  He  was  permitted  to  write 
a  letter  to  Vergniaud,  President  of  the  Convention,  saying  he  was 
detained  and  that  the  people  refused  to  let  him  leave  the  theater  until 
they  saw  the  play.  A  delegation  was  sent  to  deliver  the  message.  The 
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two  thousand  inside  the  theater  and  the  thirty  thousand  gathered 
outside  waited  patiently  for  the  result.  The  theater  was  cold  and  getting 
colder,  and  the  hour  was  now  advanced;  but  neither  the  coldness  nor 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  affected  the  crowd. 

The  note  of  Chambon  was  handed  to  Vergniaud.  It  read: 

"I  am  held  in  the  Theatre-Frangais  by  the  people  who  want  to  see 
the  play  Friend  of  the  Laws  acted.  They  are  irritated  by  a  decision  of 
the  municipal  corps,  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  General  Council 
[of  the  Commune],  A  deputation  of  citizens  is  on  its  way  to  the 
National  Assembly.  I  beg  you  to  take  into  consideration  the  deputa- 
tion, whose  results  the  people  are  awaiting  with  impatience.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  favorable  decision  is  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  them  gathered  around  the  Theatre-Frangais." 

Vergniaud  read  the  letter.  An  animated  discussion  followed.  The 
partisans  of  the  Commune  demanded  the  order  of  the  day;  the  others 
denounced  the  action  of  the  Commune  as  an  usurpation.  The  Conven- 
tion set  aside  the  Commune's  order.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  an  hour  when 
the  play  was  usually  over,  when  the  action  of  the  Convention  was 
announced  to  the  audience.  It  cheered  wildly,  the  curtain  rose,  the 
presentation  was  brilliant,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  an  unprecedented  hour, 
the  curtain  fell. 

Alarmed  by  this  show  of  spirit  in  the  Convention,  the  Commune 
demanded  the  resignation  of  Chambon  and  ordered  the  closing  of  all 
the  theaters.  The  Convention  declared  the  order  null  and  void.  Roland, 
still  Minister,  instructed  the  commanding  general  of  the  National 
Guard  to  see  that  the  theaters  were  all  open  as  usual,  and  again  the 
Commune  lost  in  its  war  with  the  Convention.  But  murder  was  in  the 
air,  and  the  players,  intimidated,  were  afraid  to  act.  Spies  were  every- 
where. Soldiers  and  cannon  surrounded  the  playhouse.  When  Santerre 
entered  with  an  armed  force,  he  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  "Down 
with  the  assassins!"  The  general  said  that  since  the  play  had  not  been 
announced  for  that  day,  it  could  not  legally  be  given;  but  when  the 
infuriated  crowd  roared  its  protest,  permission  was  given  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  play,  and  the  audience  shouted  its  enthusiasm.  All  this  took 
place  during  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.26 

That  Vergniaud,  friend  of  Talma,  lover  of  the  theater,  followed  this 
drama  in  real  life  with  the  keenest  interest,  we  may  be  assured.  In  his 
youth  his  ambition  to  write  plays  had  been  fruitless,  and  he  had  found 
that  his  genius  was  in  another  sphere.  But  in  the  salon  of  Talma's 
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clever  wife  he  heard  all  the  gossip  from  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
theater.  He  was  on  familiar  terms  with  leading  actors  and  actresses; 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  legend,  impossible  to  disregard,  that  his 
relations  with  the  beautiful  and  clever  Julie  Candeille  were  more  than 
those  of  a  casual  acquaintance. 

VII 

Julie  Candeille's  celebrity  came  not  more  from  her  art  than  from  her 
great  beauty.  She  became  famous  as  a  favorite  actress  of  the  Comedie- 
Frangaise  when  Talma  was  its  great  tragedian;  when  politics  led  to 
his  withdrawal  and  the  formation  of  another  company,  Julie  went  with 
him.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  Vergniaud  not  to  have  known  her,  since 
he  was  a  lover  of  the  theater,  was  familiar  with  its  personnel,  and  he 
frequented  the  salon  of  Madame  Talma,  where  Julie  naturally  was 
often  found.  Whatever  the  relations  of  orator  and  actress,  it  certainly 
was  the  common  gossip  of  the  time  that  they  transcended  the  bounds 
of  conventional  friendship.  It  was  whispered  about,  in  both  political 
and  theatrical  circles,  that  Julie,  fascinated  by  the  celebrity,  genius,  and 
eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  coldly  repelled  the  advances  of  all  other  men. 
It  was  also  said  that  Vergniaud,  fascinated  with  the  beauty,  talent,  and 
charm  of  the  actress,  neglected  politics  to  dance  attendance  on  her 
and  to  collaborate  with  her  in  the  writing  of  the  play  La  Belle  Fermiere. 
The  Abbe  O'Reilly  tells  us  that  Vergniaud  "composed  for  her  some 
scenes  of  the  play."  27  This  was  a  pastoral  idyl  portraying  the  simple 
life  and  rich  in  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  transporting  the  mind  from 
the  horrors  of  the  day.  The  astonished  public  was  delighted  with  it. 
The  humane  sentiment  was  that  of  Vergniaud,  but  his  name  would 
hardly  have  been  associated  with  the  play  had  it  not  been  associated 
with  the  actress,  though  the  public  thought  it  detected  in  the  dialogue 
the  accents  of  Vergniaudian  phrases.  At  any  rate  the  "romance"  of 
Vergniaud  and  Julie  was  taken  for  granted  by  Lamartine,  Michelet, 
Louis  Blanc,  Barante — by  practically  every  French  historian;  and  as 
late  as  1865,  L.  de  Verdiere,  in  his  oration  before  the  lawyers  of  Paris, 
accepted  the  romance  as  certain.  "Leaving  the  high  regions  of  politics," 
he  said,  "Vergniaud  did  not  disdain  to  compose  for  her,  and  this  hand 
which  wrote  speeches  still  found  time  occasionally  to  write  verses.  .  «  . 
He  left  the  boudoir  for  the  tribune  and  appeared  indefatigable."28 
Michelet  thought  that  "the  love  of  Mile.  Candeille  was  not  entirely 
foreign  to  the  destruction  of  Vergniaud/'  since  the  preoccupation  of 
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his  heart  "increased  his  indecision"  and  "a  woman's  heart  .  .  .  held 
as  though  imprisoned  this  lion's  heart  of  Vergniaud."  29 

Vergniaud  had  been  dead  for  twenty  years  when,  in  1817,  Michaud 
revived  the  story  in  his  biography,  and  Julie,  then  living  with  her  third 
husband  and  enjoying  social  and  financial  security,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  write  and  publish  a  pamphlet  of  several  pages  disclaiming  any 
knowledge  of  the  great  orator.  "It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  recall  the 
features  of  Vergniaud,"  she  wrote.  "I  have  never  spoken  to  him." 

It  is  impossible  to  accept  her  denial  of  any  knowledge  of  him.  The 
friend  of  Talma,  the  frequenter  of  the  salon  of  Talma's  wife,  always 
crowded  with  people  of  the  stage,  and  certainly  not  avoided  by  mem- 
bers of  Talma's  company,  could  hardly  have  been  such  a  stranger  to 
Julie  Candeille.  His  celebrity  at  the  time,  resting  on  his  fame  as  an 
orator  and  his  preeminence  in  the  Convention,  could  scarcely  have 
escaped  the  curiosity  of  the  actress  who  had  literary  aspirations  of 
her  own.  Louise  Fusil,  in  her  memoirs,  recalls  the  fete  at  Talma's 
when  Marat  broke  in  with  his  demand  on  Dumouriez  and  found  Julie 
at  the  piano  and  Vergniaud  among  the  guests.  Historians  of  the  theater 
and  of  the  Revolution,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  not  been  im- 
pressed with  Julie's  almost  indignant  denial  of  even  an  acquaintance; 
and  Etienne  and  Martainville,  in  their  History  of  the  French  Theatre, 
record  the  common  gossip  in  theatrical  circles  in  1791-1792.  Why  then 
Julie's  little  pamphlet,  her  too  haughty  denial  of  her  acquaintance 
with  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day?  The  actress  was  then  married  and 
may  not  have  relished  publicity  for  the  story  that  she  had  been  the 
mistress  of  Vergniaud.  But  there  is  significance  also  in  the  year  of 
publication  of  her  pamphlet — 1817.  Two  years  before,  the  Bourbons 
had  returned,  exuding  a  special  hate  for  the  memory  of  Vergniaud  aad 
ordering  the  removal  from  the  Luxembourg  of  the  statue  placed  there 
by  Napoleon.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  one's  social  aspirations  in  royalist 
or  aristocratic  circles  at  that  time  to  be  burdened  with  such  a  blot  on 
one's  escutcheon  as  the  reputation  of  having  even  spoken  to  Vergniaud! 
Much  later,  the  actress  wrote  two  historical  novels,  a  moral  tale,  and 
a  prose  comedy  in  two  acts,  but  these  have  been  buried  and  forgotten 
In  the  Bibliotheque  for  more  than  a  century,  and  Julie  owes  the 
preservation  of  her  memory  to  her  reputed  association  with  Vergniaud, 
and  to  that  alone. 
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VIII 

During  Vergniaud's  six  weeks'  absence  from  the  tribune,  he  was 
neither  remiss  in  his  duties  nor  regularly  absent  from  his  seat  in  the 
Convention.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  charged  with  the 
framing  of  a  Constitution,  and  during  these  weeks  he  was  working  with 
Condorcet,  who  was  its  principal  architect.  It  was  at  this  time — in 
February — that  he  wrote  to  Danton  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
invited  him,  as  a  colleague,  to  his  house  to  examine  the  printers'  proofs. 
Vergniaud  had  hoped  that  with  the  creation  of  a  stable  government 
through  the  adoption  of  a  reasonable  Constitution,  party  passions 
might  moderate  and  even  disappear,  and  an  end  be  put  to  the  dicta- 
torial ambitions  of  certain  men.  But  the  moment  Condorcet's  document 
was  produced,  the  Mountain  denounced  it  as  "aristocratic"  and  de- 
signed for  talent  and  wealth  alone.  It  was  all  too  clear  that  with  the 
death  of  the  king,  the  bitterness  of  the  party  struggle  had  enormously 
increased.  The  moment  Louis  was  dead,  Robespierre  planned  the  ex- 
pulsion, or  rather  the  extermination,  of  the  Girondins.  An  eyewitness 
has  described  the  state  of  Paris:  "From  this  period,  everything  an- 
nounced the  Terror.  Robespierre  became  all-powerful.  One  no  longer 
dared  to  speak  aloud.  The  most  intimate  friends  no  longer  dared  to 
stop  or  speak  to  each  other.  One  trembled  in  one's  apartment.  If  one 
laughed,  one  was  accused  of  rejoicing  over  some  bad  news  for  the 
Republic;  if  one  wept,  one  was  accused  of  regretting  its  successes."  30 

The  reaction  in  other  countries  to  Louis's  execution  was  one  of 
consternation  and  indignation,  as  Vergniaud  had  foreseen,  and  England, 
Holland,  and  Spain  joined  the  coalition  against  the  Revolution.  Bris- 
sot's  spirited  report  on  the  situation  was  received  with  general  approval. 
An  Extraordinary  Committee  of  General  Defense  was  named,  com- 
posed of  members  of  all  parties,  in  the  hope  of  creating  a  united-  front; 
but  Robespierre,  outraged  because  Girondins  were  included,  seldom 
appeared  in  the  committee  room.  With  the  monarchy  destroyed,  only 
the  Girondins,  dominating  the  Convention,  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
dictatorship  to  which  he  aspired.  The  monarchy  was  gone;  the  Republic 
would  have  to  go  with  it  before  he  could  seize  the  scepter  and  "reign" 
in  conjunction  with  his  ally  of  the  flashing  blade.  The  political  murder 
of  Lepeletier,  who  had  voted  for  the  king's  death,  was  not  committed 
by  a  Girondist  but  by  a  former  guard  of  Louis  and  an  enemy  of  the 
Girondins.  This  was  seized  upon  as  "an  excuse  by  the  Commune  to 
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continue  Marat's  Committee  of  Surveillance,  and  demagogues  were 
sent  into  the  streets  to  charge  the  Girondins  with  the  assassination. 
Was  not  the  stabbing  of  Lepeletier  a  warning  that  all  such  patriots  as 
followed  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Hebert  were  in  danger?  that  the 
Committee  of  Surveillance  must  be  continued  to  seek  the  assassins 
and  denounce  them?  And  corruption,  too — the  corruption  of  the 
Girondins!  Did  not  everyone  know  that  Roland,  no  longer  Minister, 
had  stolen  a  fortune  in  the  public  funds  and  hidden  more  than  12,000 
livres  in  a  London  bank?  And  were  not  he  and  others  of  his  tribe 
guilty  of  hoarding  grain  to  enrich  themselves  while  the  people  starved? 
The  agents  of  the  Commune,  scattered  through  the  streets,  were  whis- 
pering these  absurdities  to  hungry  men  and  women  begging  bread. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  Frenchmen  lived  under  the  threat 
of  famine.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  succession  of  bad  harvests 
accentuated  the  threat.  With  the  population  increasing,  and  along  with 
it  the  demand  for  food,  agriculture  had  fallen  to  a  low  estate,  with 
too  much  land  lying  fallow.  The  fertility  of  that  under  cultivation 
suffered  through  the  lack  of  fertilizer,  the  use  of  primitive  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  poor  seeds.  The  soil  was  being  exhausted.  The  prevalence 
of  disorders  after  1789,  and  throughout  the  Revolution,  discouraged 
the  producers  and  disorganized  trade.  With  the  war  came  the  blockade 
and  the  withdrawal  of  farm  workers  from  the  soil  to  the  army.  And 
the  feeding  of  civilians  was  subordinated  to  the  feeding  of  the  soldiers.81 

Thus  many  in  Paris  were  hungry  to  the  point  of  starvation.  Gold  and 
silver  had  disappeared,  and  no  one  had  confidence  in  the  paper  money. 
When  drastic  laws  were  passed  against  all  who  refused  to  accept  paper, 
the  effect  was  further  to  depress  commerce  and  increase  the  suffering 
of  the  masses.  Bread,  sugar,  coffee,  and  soap  doubled  in  value,  and 
prices  of  all  commodities  soared.  The  aristocrats,  living  on  the  produce 
of  their  estates,  contributed  to  the  hatred  of  the  rich  by  their  com- 
placency, though  carriages  all  but  disappeared  from  the  streets.  Nightly 
the  Assemblies  of  the  Sections  in  the  poorer  quarters  denounced  the 
rich  and  demanded  bread  with  a  violence  that  surpassed  that  of  the 
Commune,  which  itself  became  alarmed.  The  Jacobins  blanched  when 
forced  to  swallow  their  own  medicine,  as  a  mob  of  infuriated  women 
demanded  the  use  of  their  club  rooms  for  a  protest  meeting  against 
prices.  When,  alarmed  by  the  fury  of  these  women,  the  Jacobins  re- 
fused, the  women  forced  their  way  into  the  galleries, '  crying,  "Down 
with  the  rich!  Down  with  the  hoarders!"  It  was  the  same  mob  the 
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Jacobins  turned  against  the  Convention;  it  now  turned  on  the  Jacobins 
and  even  on  the  Commune. 

But  the  Convention  was  not  overlooked,  and  the  same  mob  marched 
daily  to  the  Convention,  demanding  bread.  The  washwomen  who  plied 
their  trade  along  the  Seine  called  on  the  deputies  from  the  galleries  to 
give  them  soap.  Demagogues  wept  over  the  sufferings  of  the  hungry 
and  dried  their  eyes  on  the  poor  man's  rags  without  offering  a  solution. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Vergniaud  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  bread  was  scarce  in  Paris  because  it  was  sold  at  three  sous, 
while  in  the  country  it  could  be  sold  for  five.  Thus  it  was  bought  up 
in  the  city  for  sale  in  the  country  at  almost  100  per  cent  profit.  He 
asked  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  a  report  and  action.  Then, 
facing  ugly  facts,  he  warned  that  because  of  the  troubles  in  the  Depart- 
ments and  the  provisioning  of  the  armies,  there  was  certain  to  be  a 
shortage  of  beef  the  next  year,  and  he  proposed  stopping  for  a  time 
the  slaughter  of  calves.  And  why  not  decree  meatless  days  as  a  war 
measure?  "Religion  ordered  Lent  to  honor  Divinity;  why  should  not 
Government  use  a  similar  measure  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation?" 

IX 

The  conditions  were  precisely  right  for  Marat,  who  eagerly  grasped 
his  opportunity.  On  February  25  he  circulated  a  pamphlet  urging  the 
people  to  break  down  the  doors  of  shops,  to  pillage  the  shelves,  and 
to  hang  the  merchants  in  their  doorways.  He  attacked  the  Convention, 
as  usual,  sneered  at  the  deputies,  and  urged  violence.  Responding  to 
his  invitation  to  crime  which  fell  in  with  their  mood,  the  mob  did  his 
bidding,  and  these  criminal  disturbances  continued  without  molestation 
from  the  police  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon. 
When  at  length  armed  forces  appeared,  they  were  greeted  with  shouts 
of  "Down  with  the  bayonets."  But  the  next  day  the  state  of  anarchy 
continued;  stores  were  invaded  after  doors  were  smashed  and  windows 
broken,  and  the  mob  helped  itself  to  whatever  it  could  find. 

In  the  Convention  it  was  Barere  who  demanded  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  The  commanding  general  was  summoned  to  explain  the  long 
delay  of  his  forces,  Salle,  a  Girondin,  read  from  the  tribune  Marat's 
incitation  to  violence  and  crime.  Deputies  shouted  "The  monster," 
demanding  an  accusation  against  him.  With  incredible  impudence 
Marat  rushed  to  the  tribune  with  the  astounding  charge  that  it  was 
the  Girondins  who  had  sent  emissaries  into  the  Sections  to  foment 
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trouble  and  to  urge  pillaging  and  assassinations — a  technique  to  be 
used  by  the  totalitarian  tyrants  of  our  own  day.  Shouts  of  indignation 
and  disgust  drowned  his  voice,  and  he  swaggered  from  the  tribune 
spitting  out  an  expression  of  contempt.  Buzot  ironically  insisted  that 
Marat  be  heard.  Was  he  not  the  man  who  spat  calumnies  on  the  Con- 
vention day  after  day?  But,  after  all,  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  wicked 
men.  The  Jacobins,  assuming  they  were  meant,  howled  their  protests 
and  hate.  With  some  demanding  an  accusation  and  others  extenuating 
his  crime  on  the  ground  of  his  insanity,  Marat  hurled  insults  at  the 
Girondins,  who  rose  to  a  man  in  protest. 

Throughout  this  disgraceful  scene  Vergniaud  sat  quietly  in  his  seat. 
At  length  he  suggested  that  the  accusation  of  Marat  be  sent  to  the 
ordinary  criminal  tribunals,  which  dealt  with  routine  crimes,  and  that 
the  Minister  of  Police  be  instructed  to  seek  and  prosecute  the  authors 
of  the  pillage.  "An  abomination,"  screamed  Marat,  who  sent  his  gangs 
into  the  Sections  to  inform  the  masses  that  the  Girondins  were  the 
friends  of  the  rich  and  the  aristocrats. 

The  crimes  of  those  days  went  far  to  undermine  the  Republic.  The 
royalists  were  reminding  the  people  that  no  such  suffering  had  existed 
under  the  monarchy — which  was  far  from  true;  the  Girondins  were 
calling  attention  to  the  justification  of  their  warnings;  and  the  Jacobins 
were  joining  the  Commune  in  increasing  their  insinuations  and  denun- 
ciations of  the  men  of  the  Gironde. 

X 

Meanwhile,  the  campaign  of  Dumouriez  against  Holland,  which  began 
with  success,  was  meeting  reverses,  and  on  March  5th,  1793,  rumors 
of  his  defeat  spread  through  Paris.  Three  days  later,  the  rumor  was 
confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  succession  of  reverses  caused 
consternation.  Defeated  at  Aldenhoven,  with  General  Miranda  aban- 
doning Liege  and  falling  back  on  Louvain,  Dumouriez  and  his  army 
were  in  imminent  peril.  These  military  reverses  were  gleefully  used  by 
the  extremists  to  put  through  extraordinary  measures,  presumably  for 
the  defense  of  the  country,  but  calculated  primarily  to  assure  their 
domination.  Some  of  the  extremists  outstripped  even  Marat  and  caused 
some  uneasiness  to  Robespierre  and  much  concern  to  Danton.  Even  so, 
the  Robespierrean  Jacobins  and  the  Dantonian  Cordeliers,  fantas- 
tically charging  responsibility  to  the  Girondins,  went  through  the  Sec- 
tions arousing  the  ignorant  or  the  criminal  element  to  a  murderous  hate. 
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This  hate  was  concentrated  on  the  Convention  as  well  as  on  the 
Girondins.  It  was  the  Convention,  representing  every  section  of  France, 
that  challenged  the  right  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  to  dominate;  the 
Convention  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Robespierre's  ambition  to  grasp 
dictatorial  power;  the  Convention  that  demanded  action  against  Marat 
and  the  criminal  element  that  followed  in  his  wake — it  was  the  Con- 
vention, representative  government,  democracy,  the  Republic,  that  had 
to  be  destroyed. 

And  no  one  was  so  bent  on  the  destruction — physical  if  necessary — 
of  the  Girondins  as  Robespierre.  Garat,  in  his  brilliant  Memoires,  has 
left  a  penetrating  analysis  of  this  man.  "Never  a  man,"  he  wrote,  "who 
was  more  a  stranger  to  good  logic.  For  him,  the  best  reasons  were  his 
suspicions.  'I  have  no  need  to  reflect,'  he  said  to  me.  *I  always  abide 
by  my  first  impressions.'  The  first  impressions,  in  such  a  temperament 
.  .  .  were  always  those  of  hatred,  of  suspicion,  of  terror,  of  pride,  and 
of  vengeance,  and  from  these  sources  have  come  all  the  crimes  which 
have  flooded  the  Republic  with  the  blood  of  republicans." 32 

At  this  time,  with  the  actual  murder  of  the  Girondins  planned  for 
March,  Garat,  much  disturbed,  asked  Robespierre  for  an  interview. 
It  was  granted  "with  insolence."  The  ravings  of  Robespierre  when 
Garat  lamented  the  divisions  in  the  Convention  were  strikingly  similar 
to  those  of  Hitler  a  century  and  a  half  later.  "All  these  deputies  of  the 
Gironde  ...  are  counterrevolutionists,  conspirators,"  he  cried.  When 
Garat,  amazed,  laughed,  Robespierre  became  more  bitter  and  absurd. 
"If  they  are  not  royalists,  why  have  they  worked  so  hard  to  save  the 
King's  life?"  he  demanded.  And  then,  with  a  sneer  at  Garat,  "I  would 
wager  that  you  also  were  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  clemency."  "But," 
replied  Garat,  keeping  his  temper,  "an  enemy  one  has  killed  often 
does  more  harm  than  an  enemy  one  allows  to  live."  Another  Robes- 
pierrean  sneer.  "That  is  very  subtle,"  he  growled.  "My  speech,  then, 
must  have  seemed  very  frightful  to  you."  Was  not  Garat  ascribing  good 
intentions  to  those  who  were  conspiring  everywhere?  "Who  are  con- 
spiring everywhere?"  asked  Garat.  "Everywhere,"  shouted  Robespierre, 
"in  Paris,  in  the  whole  of  France,  in  the  whole  of  Europe."  Was  not 
Gensonne  conspiring  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  fay  going  from 
shop  to  shop  to  persuade  the  merchants  that  we  patriots  want  to  pillage 
their  shops?  It  was  certain  that  they  had  been  pillaged.  Garat  must 
have  blinked.  Were  not  the  Girondin  leaders  planning  to  separate  from 
France  and  join  England?  This  was  reference  to  the  surrender  of 
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Toulon.  And  Brissot.  Did  he  not  conspire  in  his  newspaper?  Had  he 
not  gone  to  England  (sic),  and  did  not  everyone  know  why?  And 
Lebrun,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was  he  "not  from  Liege,  and  a  creature 
of  the  House  of  Austria?"  And  Claviere.  Did  he  not  conspire  "every- 
where he  breathed?"  And  why  had  Servan  been  appointed  General  of 
the  Army  of  the  Pyrenees  if  not  "to  turn  over  the  keys  of  France  to  the 
Spaniards?"  Again  Garat  must  have  stared,  remembering  the  Girondin's 
cool  reception  of  Dumouriez  and  Robespierre's  embrace  at  the  Jacobins; 
remembering  also  the  letter  of  Fonfrede  and  Ducos  to  the  Friends  of 
Liberty  and  Equality  in  Bordeaux  on  the  surrender  of  Toulon  to  an 
English  fleet: 

"The  aristocrats  .  .  .  will  undoubtedly  try  to  attribute  to  you  a 
connection  with  the  infamous  Toulonnois;  but  you  who  bear  in  your 
hearts  hatred  of  foreign  influence  .  .  .  you  whose  ancestors  were  indig- 
nant at  the  weight  of  the  English  dominators  of  our  city — you  will 
declare  to  the  Republic,  to  confound  your  calumniators,  the  indignation 
inspired  in  you  by  the  cowardly  treason  of  the  port  of  Toulon  to  the 
enemy  fleet  and  your  unbreakable  resolution  to  fight  to  the  death  any 
city  and  any  party  which  would  make  a  pact  with  the  foreigner." 33 

At  length,  finding  the  ravings  of  Robespierre  incredible,  Garat,  before 
leaving,  said:  "I  have  one  question  to  put  to  you,  and  I  beg  you  to 
consider  before  answering:  Have  you  no  doubts  about  what  you  have 
just  told  me?" 

"None,"  barked  Robespierre.8* 


CHAPTER  XVI 
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ONE  THING  was  now  clear  to  Robespierre — he  could  not  realize  his 
ambition  to  reign  without  the  liquidation  of  the  Girondins.  Thus,  with 
commissioners  bearing  into  all  Sections  the  warning  that  the  nation  was 
in  danger,  with  the  black  flag  floating  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame 
and  all  the  churches,  with  the  excited  throngs  tramping  the  streets  and 
singing  the  moving  national  anthem,  the  lowest  element  was  mingling 
with  the  people,  pointing  the  finger  of  accusation  at  both  the  Girondins 
and  the  Convention.  On  the  evening  of  March  8, 1793,  Robespierre  made 
a  violent  attack  on  the  Girondins  in  the  Section  of  Bonne-Nouvelle, 
and  the  gangster  at  the  door  who  told  him  that  the  cure  for  all  ills 
was  in  the  massacre  of  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde  reflected  the  tone 
of  the  meeting.  But  Robespierre,  who  always  went  into  hiding  when 
fighting  was  in  prospect,  was  fearful;  and  Danton  appears  to  have  sent 
a  warning  to  the  Girondins,  whom  he  did  not  hate,  to  be  on  their  guard. 
Even  Marat,  doubtful  of  the  outcome,  appeared  at  the  Jacobins  to  urge 
tranquillity,  for  the  anarchists  and  the  ordinary  criminal  element  had 
rushed  ahead  of  the  procession  led  by  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Marat. 

A  few  days  later,  Fonfrede  refers  to  the  anarchistic  threat  to  the 
Girondins  and  the  Convention  in  a  letter  to  the  Friends  of  Liberty  and 
Equality  in  Bordeaux.  "The  present  state  of  our  country  proves  to  you 
what  dangers  we  have  escaped,"  he  wrote,  "and  undoubtedly  liberty 
would  have  been  lost  if  the  Convention  had  been  dissolved,  while  the 
emigres,  the  English,  and  the  Prussians  would  have  fired  the  Depart- 
ments.1 

For  some  time  an  irregular,  illegal  assembly  of  delegates  of  the  most 
extreme  Sections  had  been  meeting  at  the  archbishop's  palace,  the 
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Eveche,  planning  the  massacre  of  the  Girondins  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  Convention  through  terror.  The  leaders  of  this  vicious  group  were  all 
from  the  depths.  These  included  Guzman  the  Spaniard,  Pache  the  rene- 
gade, Hebert  the  obscene,  Panis,  and  Chaumette.  They  had  been 
meeting  every  night,  after  the  closing  of  the  clubs  and  assemblies  of  the 
Sections,  with  such  representatives  of  the  Commune  as  Tallien,  some 
Jacobins,  and  more  Cordeliers.  They  also  plotted  murder,  and  treason 
to  the  Republic  as  well,  in  the  Cafe  Corazza,  as  Garat,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  had  heard.2  Less  given  to  deliberation  than  to  desperate 
deeds,  they  proceeded  with  their  plans,  interpreting  Robespierre's 
caution  and  Danton's  doubts  in  the  Pickwickian  sense.  Their  plans 
were  made.  The  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers,  the  Commune,  and  the  Assem- 
blies of  some  of  the  Sections  were  in  permanent  session.  One  Section 
decided,  ex  cathedra,  that  the  Department  of  Paris  should  exercise  sole 
sovereignty  and  that  the  Girondin  deputies  should  be  immediately 
expelled  from  the  Convention.  The  Cordeliers  made  the  same  declara- 
tion, and  a  deputation  went  to  the  Commune  to  inform  it  of  its  action. 
Conspirators  were  sent  to  close  the  barriers.  After  a  banquet  of  some 
volunteers,  when  all  were  flushed  with  wine,  they  hurried  to  the 
Jacobins,  singing  songs  and  demanding  "action."  3  There  was  to  be  a 
curtain  raiser  on  the  night  of  March  9th,  when  a  mob  would  smash 
the  printing  presses  of  the  journals  of  the  Girondins  and  thus  fan  the 
flames  of  murderous  hate  for  the  intended  massacre  of  the  morrow. 
It  was  through  the  gossip  of  a  hairdresser  that  the  Girondins  learned 
they  were  marked  for  slaughter  in  their  seats  in  the  Convention — 
through  him  and  apparently  through  Danton.  That  night  many  of  the 
Girondins  slept  away  from  home. 

All  the  sans-culottes  were  invited  to  the  insurrection  and  the  killing. 
The  rallying  point  was  fixed  at  the  Jacobins,  where  the  plot  was 
hatched.4  The  tocsin  was  to  sound  at  five  o'clock.  But  since  few 
Sections  joined  and  some  aligned  themselves  with  the  Convention,  the 
tocsin  did  not  sound,  and  the  insurrection  dwindled  to  a  minor  riot 
in  which  the  presses  of  Gorsas  and  Condorcet  were  smashed.  When  the 
mob  reached  the  papers  of  Brissot  and  Prudhomme,  it  was  put  to 
flight  by  the  workers. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  pth,  the  Night  of  the  Cutthroats,  that  the 
adoring  mistress  of  Louvet,  who  lived  in  the  rue  Saint-Honore,  was 
startled  by  the  tumult  in  the  Jacobins  near  by.  She  ventured  to  the 
galleries,  where  she  saw  the  gangsters  waving  cudgels  and  daggers  and 
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heard  them  shouting  atrocious  calumnies  against  the  Girondins  and 
calling  for  an  assault  on  the  Convention.  When  Louvet  reached  home 
and  heard,  he  hastened  to  the  home  of  Petion,  where  Girondin  leaders 
were  in  conference,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet  at  a  stipu- 
lated place  where  they  would  not  be  known.  Going  thence  to  the  Con- 
vention, Louvet  found  there  a  deputy  from  Brest  who  reported  that 
he  had  warned  the  Brest  battalion  to  be  ready  at  the  sounding  of  the 
tocsin  to  march  to  the  defense  of  the  Convention.  Returning  then  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous  and  observing  the  absence  of  Petion,  Louvet 
rushed  to  his  house  to  remonstrate.  Petion,  quite  calm,  walked  to  the 
window  and  looked  out.  "Nothing  will  happen,"  he  said.  "It  is  rain- 
ing.' '  Vergniaud,  when  warned,  announced  his  decision  to  sleep  in  his 
own  bed.5 

On  the  morning  of  the  icth,  few  of  the  Girondins  or  the  Plain  were 
in  their  seats,  and  those  few  were  armed,  determined,  if  attacked,  to 
take  as  many  of  the  Mountain  with  them  to  eternity  as  possible.  A 
search  of  almost  any  deputy  would  have  revealed  a  pistol  or  sword 
cane.  Robespierre  had  urged  all  the  Jacobins  and  the  Mountain  to  be 
at  their  posts.  The  galleries  were  packed  early  with  snarling  beasts. 
The  aspect  of  the  Mountain  was  threatening.  But  Vergniaud  was  in 
his  seat,  having  scorned  the  warning  of  Louvet  and  Danton.  "He  came 
to  these  deserted  benches  where  death  seemed  to  hover,"  wrote  Miche- 
let,  who  wondered  whether  this  temerity  was  due  to  the  superior  sa- 
gacity of  his  mind,  which  told  him  that  the  mob  planned  more  to 
frighten  than  to  kill,  or  to  his  disdain  of  life.6  Whether  the  plan  to 
attack  the  Girondins  in  their  seats  was  abandoned  because  of  the  rain, 
or  because  these  gallant  brigands  feared  to  face  the  Brest  battalion  of 
two  hundred  men,  is  conjectural.  Pache  and  Santerre  appeared  before 
the  Convention  to  announce  that  the  danger  was  over  and  that  the 
trouble  was  due  to  a  "royalist  plot"  to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on 
the  throne.  The  mob  contented  itself  by  marching  to  the  Jacobins  to 
demand  the  murder  of  the  ministers  and  the  "faithless  representatives," 
but  their  cold  reception  dampened  their,  ardor;  and  when  Danton 
warned  that  in  wishing  to  save  the  nation  they  would  destroy  it,  they 
returned  to  their  dens. 

II 

But  this  openly  avowed  plan  to  degrade  the  Convention  and  massacre 
the  Girondins  was  not  without  its  vicious  fruit.  The  Convention  decreed 
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a  law  that  would  actually  authorize  murders  under  the  protection  of 
authority  and  legitimatize  government  by  assassination. 

Just  before  March  loth,  Robespierre  had  gone  to  the  Committee  to 
demand  the  creation  of  a  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  try  "traitors33 — 
with  no  appeal  from  its  decisions.  Vergniaud  had  turned  upon  him 
angrily.  "When  you  have  obtained  the  tribunal  which  you  demand,3' 
he  said,  "I  will  none  the  less  consider  all  of  those  it  will  have  executed 
as  having  been  murdered."  7  But  the  mob,  demanding  the  massacre  of 
members  of  the  Convention,  made  a  mighty  contribution  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  bloody  instrument  of  Robespierre.  Jean  Bon  Saint- 
Andre,  a  Protestant  minister  and  a  Jacobin,  had  demanded  from  the 
deputies  "the  establishment  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal  to  judge,  with- 
out appeal,  the  disturbers  of  public  peace."8  With  the  mob  outside 
clamoring  for  heads,  the  intimidated  deputies  hoped  in  this  way  to 
end  the  mob  domination  of  the  streets.  No  one  contributed  more  to  the 
creation  of  this  tool  of  terror  than  Danton.  "Let  us  drink  the  blood 
of  the  enemies  of  humanity,"  he  said,  in  a  demand  for  action.  Not  many 
moons  would  wax  and  wane  before  Danton,  awaiting  execution,  would 
cry  out  to  Westermann  in  an  adjoining  cell:  "It  was  on  such  a  day  that 
I  instituted  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  for  that  I  ask  the  pardon 
of  God  and  man.  My  object  was  not  that  it  be  a  scourge  of  humanity, 
but  that  it  would  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  September  massacres." 9 

One  deputy  asked  the  abrogation  of  all  judicial  forms,  such  as  juries, 
and  when  some  protested,  Cambaceres  replied  that  "ordinary  principles 
must  not  be  followed."  But  even  Barere  declared  that  trial  by  jury  is 
the  right  of  any  free  man,  and  even  the  Mountain  wavered. 

Vergniaud  sat  in  his  seat,  with  the  benches  of  the  cautious  Plain  all 
but  empty,  and  with  many  Girondins  absent,  listening  to  the  reading 
of  the  proposed  law,  article  by  article.  Without  leaving  his  seat,  he 
broke  in,  "What  is  proposed  to  you  is'  to  decree  the  establishment  of 
an  inquisition  a  thousand  times  more  terrible  than  that  of  Venice,  and 
we  will  all  of  us  die  rather  than  consent  to  it.3'  He  saw  what  Danton 
lacked  the  prescience  to  see. 

And  when  the  vote  was  called,  he  demanded  a  roll  call.  "Yes,"  he 
said.  "We  must  make  known  the  names  of  those  who  continually  use  the 
name  of  liberty  in  order  to  annihilate  it." 

"The  Convention  decrees,"  the  majority  voted,  "the  establishment 
of  an  Extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal,  without  appeal,  and  without 
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recourse  to  annulment,  for  the  judgment  of  all  traitors,  conspirators, 
and  counterrevolutionists." 

A  specialist  on  the  Tribunal  concludes  that  "the  idea  which  presided 
at  its  origin  was  the  same  as  that  which  made  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons."  10 

That  day  liberty  perished  in  France,  and  the  Guillotine  cast  its  sinis- 
ter shadow  on  the  Convention.  Robespierre  now  had  his  weapon.  Ver- 
gniaud foresaw  and  foretold  the  fact;  Danton  was  not  to  see  it  until 
the  blade  was  shimmering  above  his  neck. 

Ill 

By  this  time  a  few  who  had  led  and  marched  in  mobs,  bloody  with 
the  massacres,  had  foresight  enough  to  see  the  precipice  ahead.  Danton 
himself  was  sick  of  blood  and  fearful  of  the  future  tyranny  of  Robes- 
pierre. One  day  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  intelligence,  who  had 
tramped  with  the  women  to  Versailles  and  had  played  a  minor  part  in 
the  massacres  of  September,  appeared  at  the  house  of  Vergniaud.  A 
woman  of  good  bourgeois  stock  and  well  educated,  she  had  been  seduced 
and  deserted  by  a  nobleman  of  the  neighborhood,  and  had  left  her 
home  and  abandoned  herself  to  excesses.  The  De  Goncourts  have  dwelt 
on  her  eloquence — "the  grandeur  of  Pindar,  the  majesty  of  the  Bible." 
She  had  been  an  ardent  Jacobin,  as  all  patriots  had  been  until  recently, 
but  her  confidence  in  the  probity  and  patriotism  of  Robespierre  had 
been  shaken.  Marat  revolted  her,  and  in  Danton  she  found  an  ambitious 
man  using  the  Revolution  for  his  personal  advantage. 

This  was  Theroigne  de  Mericourt. 

In  his  eulogistic  biography  of  Robespierre,  Hamel  implies  that  Robes- 
pierre may  have  offended  Theroigne  by  asking  why  the  prisons  of 
Austria  had  been  opened  for  her. 'He  offers  the  quaint  explanation  that 
Robespierre's  disfavor  was  due  to  his  disapproval  of  the  participation 
of  women  in  public  meetings — Robespierre!  he  whose  strength  was  in 
their  presence  in  the  galleries  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Convention.11 
How  he  plumed  himself  when  they  shed  copious  tears  over  his  bathos! 

This  was  the  woman  who  appeared  in  the  house  of  Vergniaud,  re- 
questing an  interview.  Perfectly  well  known  by  reputation  to  the  orator, 
she  introduced  herself  as  one  not  unknown,  "but  mentioned  more  than 
once  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution."  She  explained  .her  mission.  "I 
have  come  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  come  to  us,"  she  said.  When 
asked  to  explain  the  pronouns,  she  said: 
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"Your  admirable  talent,  your  sincere  patriotism,  follow  a  bad  road. 
Or  rather,  all  those  generous  qualities  are  abandoning  themselves,  per- 
haps unknown  to  you,  to  a  direction  which  leads  them  astray.  You 
alone,  perhaps,  of  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  do  not  speculate  on  the 
triumph  of  liberty;  you  alone  want  it  for  itself.  All  the  others  hope 
to  exploit  it." 

When  Vergniaud  protested,  she  continued:  "Do  not  protest.  You 
fight  like  a  French  knight,  while  they  intrigue.  You  must  be  in  the 
first  rank,  the  place  acquired  by  you  through  your  talent;  and  in  the 
Girondin  group,  Brissot  dominates  you.  In  two  words,  a  head  such  as 
yours  would  crown  the  Mountain  well." 

Vergniaud  observed  that  Robespierre  and  Danton  appeared  to  be  the 
heads  of  the  Mountain.  What  was  wrong  with  them? 

"While  waiting  for  the  more  clever  to  have  the  other  killed,"  she 
replied.  "Robespierre  envelops  his  policy  too  much  to  inspire  confi- 
dence. One  must  mistrust  patriotism  which  does  not  march  openly. 
As  to  Danton,  from  the  day  when  the  sources  of  corruption  are  dried  up, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  count  on  him  any  longer.  The  first  sigh  of  a 
woman  will  make  him  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  country." 

And  then  more  earnestly:  "Vergniaud,  I  know  the  people  well.  I,  who 
every  day  march  at  the  head  of  their  rude  petitioners.  What  they  ask 
for  is  an  honest  guide  for  whom  their  rights  and  interests  are  not  hollow 
words,  pretexts  for  intrigue,  bribery,  and  ambition.  For  then  this  lion, 
satisfied,  would  lie  down  peacefully  at  the  feet  of  its  benefactor.  Ver- 
gniaud, you  are  strong  enough  in  genius  and  in  probity  to  accept  so 
fine  a  task.  Tomorrow  I  will  bring  you  the  faubourgs  and  I  will  have 
you  proclaimed  the  Savior  of  the  Nation  by  the  true  sovereign,  the 
people." 

Vergniaud,  who  had  received  her  with  courtly  courtesy  and  with 
compliments,  laughed.  "You  are  proposing  that  dictatorship  against 
which  I  spoke  only  a  few  days  ago,"  he  said,  closing  the  interview. 

Did  this  interview  actually  take  place?  Touchard-Lafosse  gives  it  to 
us  as  having  been  told  him  in  1801  by  Frecine,  an  ex-member  of  the 
Convention.12  Hamel  reports  Theroigne's  renunciation  of  Robespierre's 
leadership,  and  says  that  "from  that  day  she  belonged  to  the  Gironde."  1S 
This  being  true,  she  would  have  looked  to  Vergniaud  for  leadership. 
The  women  of  the  mobs,  the  savage  corps  of  Robespierre,  soon  there- 
after stripped  and  flogged  her  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries — an  indig- 
nity that  drove  her  to  the  madhouse  where  she  died.14 
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It  is  a  manifest  fallacy  to  think  of  the  Jacobins  of  the  latter  part 
of  1792  as  the  same  as  those  of  1789-1792  who  were  the  storm  troops 
of  the  Revolution  in  its  pristine  sense.  Geraud,  the  ardent  young  Jacobin 
from  Bordeaux,  observing  the  scene  in  Paris  in  October,  1792,  reported 
to  his  Jacobin  father  that  "it  is  not  the  Jacobins  that  support  Marat; 
it  is  only  the  dregs  of  the  Jacobins";  "there  are  about  100  members  call- 
ing themselves  the  Society  .  .  .  who  have  succeeded  in  making  every- 
one endowed  with  some  principles  of  justice  and  morality  desert  the 
place."  No,  he  wrote,  "the  real  Jacobins,  the  only  ones  still  worthy  to 
bear  the  name  of  friends  of  liberty  and  equality,  are  Brissot,  Petion, 
Kersaint,  Barbaroux,  Cambon  Louvet,  and  so  forth — in  a  word,  all  the 
implacable  enemies  of  the  tyrants  and  dictators."  These  had  left  the 
society  because  they  "did  not  wish  to  make  themselves  the  accomplices 
of  a  sanguinary  faction  which  wishes  to  dominate  by  terror  and  to 
avenge  itself  by  massacres." 15 

And  foremost  among  the  aspiring  tyrants  and  dictators  the  young 
man  placed  his  erstwhile  idol  Robespierre.  The  Robespierreans  at  the 
Jacobins  had  disgusted  him.  "It  is  a  revolting  scandal,"  he  wrote. 
"The  voices  of  wise  and  enlightened  men  are  stifled  there;  true  patriot- 
ism is  calumniated  there,  principles  unrecognized;  a  noisy  minority 
composed  of  men  without  talents,  without  morals,  makes  the  law  there." 

He  thought  that  Robespierre's  conduct  "is  finally  opening  the  eyes  of 
all  true  patriots."  It  cost  him  much  to  disesteem  his  former  idol,  but 
"Robespierre  is  no  longer  that  virtuous  man,  the  beloved  model  of  all 
friends  of  liberty."  Dominated  by  "unrestrained  pride"  and  "insatiable 
self-love"  and  a  passion  to  be  "talked  about,"  he  had  tarnished  "the 
great  reputation  he  had  justly  acquired,"  but  "by  flattering  the  people 
he  has  singularly  blinded  them  and  he  may  have  made  for  himself  a 
powerful  party." ie  But  the  ardent  youth  thought  he  would  never  reach 
his  objective.  "Several  among  them  [the  patriots],  and  I  know  it  from 
a  good  source,"  he  wrote,  have  sworn  "to  stab  the  infamous  Robespierre 
if  he  reached  his  objective"  in  a  dictatorship.17 

IV 

The  mobs  of  March  loth  did  not  drop  their  demand  for  the  heads 
of  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Gensonne,  and  Guadet.  Incessantly  they  clam- 
ored for  the  overthrow  of  the  Convention,  for  the  domination  of  the 
Commune.  The  situation  had  become  gravely  perilous  for  the  party. 
One  day  the  group  of  Rolanders,  who  met  regularly  at  Vaiaz#s,  iiougbt 
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the  hour  had  struck  for  a  unified  attack  by  the  party,  and  they  turned 
naturally  to  Vergniaud,  who,  from  this  hour,  was  always  to  be  in  the 
Convention,  battling  against  anarchy  and  dictatorship  and  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  sane,  functioning  democracy.  From  this  hour  he  was  in  fact 
the  leader  of  the  party.  From  March,  1793,  Brissot  does  not  often 
appear  in  the  picture.  Perhaps  he  was  exhausted,  or  his  spirit  was 
crushed,  or  his  fears  predominated;  but  henceforth  Vergniaud  stands 
forth  in  shining  armor  as  spokesman,  the  warrior  and  the  soul  of  the 
Gironde. 

Despite  the  anarchistic  outrages  and  murderous  plans  insolently  pro- 
claimed in  the  first  days  of  March,  1793,  the  potential  assassins  were 
free  to  go  about  their  work.  Although  the  identity  of  the  conspirators 
who  had  planned  the  slaughter  of  the  Girondin  deputies  in  their  seats 
was  known,  nothing  was  done.  This  was  because  of  the  lack  of  courage, 
decision,  or  character  in  Dominique  Joseph  Garat,  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  who  succeeded  Roland.  His  failure  to  act  at  this  time  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  in  temperament,  philosophy,  and  culture  his 
judgment  and  sympathy  throughout  was  with  the  party  of  the  Gironde, 
and  not  with  that  of  the  Mountain.  His  youthful  mind  had  fed  on 
Montesquieu  and  John  Locke,  and  he  had  breathed  at  one  time  the 
free  air  of  Bordeaux  in  his  early  days.  He  admired  Vergniaud  and 
Gensonne,  and  for  Ducos  he  had  a  strong  affection.  He  reasoned  sanely, 
wrote  beautifully,  and  stumbled  pitifully  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  because  he  acted  under  the  shadow  of  the  blade.  His  character 
was  mild  and  irresolute,  and  he  sought  the  easiest  and  the  safest 
way.  Though  spiritually  aligned  with  the  Girondins,  it  was  Danton  who 
made  him  Minister  of  Justice;  and  when  later  he  was  arrested  as  an 
accomplice  of  the  Girondins,  it  was  Robespierre  who  saved  him.  If  he 
was  not  personally  corrupt,  and  apparently  he  was  not,  he  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  corruption  of  his  subordinates.  When  he  told  the  Convention 
of  his  inability  to  make  an  arrest  of  the  criminals  of  the  March  con- 
spiracy because  he  was  unable  to  find  the  mobsters,  he  was  cynicallly 
dishonest  or,  more  probably,  pathetically  fearful. 

A  year  after  the  death  of  Robespierre,  he  wrote  his  memoirs  of  the 
days  of  his  stewardship,  insisting  that  he  did  not  act  because  he  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  facilities.  When  he  assumed  the  post  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior  he  did  not  find  "a  single  means  or  a  single 
agent  of  surveillance"  at  his  service,  and  all  he  knew  was  what  he  could 
see  with  his  own  eyes,  which  could  not  penetrate  into  all  the  corners 
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of  Paris.  "One  searched  everywhere,"  he  wrote,  "to  see  the  criminals, 
who  were  seen  less  distinctly  than  the  crimes.  One  had  suspicions  and 
one  lost  them."  And  the  men  who  met  at  the  archbishop's  palace  to 
plan  the  murder  of  the  Girondins?  "Where  was  that  Committee?"  he 
asked  in  1795.  "Where  did  it  hold  its  meetings?  ...  I  asked  every- 
body. Instead  of  a  precise  answer,  a  hundred  vague  ones  were  made. 
I  asked  by  letter  of  the  Department  and  of  the  mayor  [Pache] .  They 
all  answered  that  they  knew  of  no  committee  called  the  Committee  of 
Insurrection."  18  Writing  of  his  report  to  the  Convention,  he  says,  and 
reiterates  for  emphasis,  that  "nowhere  in  Paris  was  there  a  Committee 
called  the  Committee  of  Insurrection."  True,  he  knew  of  "a  meeting 
of  ten  or  twelve  persons  which  took  place  very  often  in  the  Cafe 
Corazza,  but  these  surely  could  not  have  been  members  of  such  a  com- 
mittee." That  would  "seem  an  almost  stupid  puerility,  or  a  plea  of 
perfidy  hidden  under  the  air  of  publicity,"  he  thought.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  as  an  act  of  insolent  defiance.  In  thus  pleading  ignorance  in 
1795,  he  could  hardly  have  realized  that  much  later  the  daily  reports 
to  him  from  a  very  efficient  secret  service  organization  under  Dutard 
would  prove  conclusively  that  he  deceived  the  Convention  as  to  his 
ignorance.19  He  knew  that  the  guilty  men  could  be  found  in  the  arch- 
bishop's palace  and  at  the  Cordeliers.  His  strange  conduct  reflects  less 
on  his  intelligence  than  on  his  courage,  and  throws  a  white  light  on 
the  terrorism  of  the  time.  By  his  timidity  and  trimming  he,  like  Sieyes, 
"survived" — and  survival  was  his  policy.20 

V 

The  men  of  the  March  conspiracy  had  merely  postponed  their  in- 
tended crime.  On  March  12  the  conspirators  of  the  Section  of  Pois- 
soniere  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Convention  to  demand  an  accusation 
against  Dumouriez,  who,  though  retreating  in  Holland,  had  not  then 
given  an  indication  of  his  treason;  they  also  demanded,  in  addition, 
the  heads  of  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonne,  and  others.  Nothing  in  the 
life  of  Marat  is  so  inexplicable  as  his  protests  against  the  demand  for 
the  heads  of  his  colleagues.  "This  petition  is  a  plot,"  he  said.  "You 
will  see  in  it  that  they  demand  the  heads  of  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gen- 
sonne, and  others.  ...  It  would  be  the  desolation  of  the  Convention. 
You  see  what  such  a  massacre  would  be  for  our  enemies."  The  Patriote 
frangais,  in  comment,  was  amused  at  Marat,  "he  who  continually  had 
called  forth  the  daggers  against  them." 21  However,  Marat  had  the 
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unique  experience  of  receiving  an  ovation  from  friends  of  law  and 
order.  In  view  of  his  contradictory  action  the  next  day,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  his  sole  object  was  to  emphasize  the  demand  for  the  heads 
of  the  Girondin  leaders. 

At  this  time  the  tyranny  of  the  Terror  was  foreshadowed.  It  was  then 
that  the  suppression  of  the  moderate  portion  of  the  press,  the  violation 
of  the  mails,  the  attacks  on  property,  and  the  sending  by  the  Jacobins 
of  their  most  extreme  terrorists  as  proconsuls  to  all  the  departments  of 
France  began;  and  the  increasing  virulence  of  the  royalist  rebellion 
in  the  Vendee  was  being  used  in  justification.  The  reception  of  these 
proconsuls  in  the  departments  further  inflamed  the  hate  of  the  Moun- 
tain. These  emisssaries  had  been  preceded  by  those  sent  out  by  Danton, 
when  Minister,  who  sang  the  praises  of  Robespierre  and  attacked  the 
patriotism  of  the  Girondins.  Several  departments  sent  these  proconsuls 
back  posthaste  to  Paris,  and  one  was  put  under  arrest  and  held  until 
March,  1793.  They  had  undertaken  the  requisition  of  property,  the 
removal  of  local  functionaries,  and  the  annulment  of  their  measures.22 
Learning  nothing  from  this,  another  batch  was  sent  out,  who  returned 
disgruntled,  reporting  to  the  Jacobins  that  the  country  was  corrupt 
because  the  Girondins  had  created  a  prejudice  against  the  Mountain. 
What  right  had  provincial  France  to  question  the  right  of  the  Paris 
mobs  to  dictate?  The  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers,  the  Commune,  and  the 
Committee  of  Insurrection  fumed  and  raved.  No  longer  could  there  be 
any  doubt  that  the  conspirators  planned  the  violation  of  the  national 
representation  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  extremists  of  Paris,  or  that 
this  called  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Girondins. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  his  party  selected  Vergniaud 
as  its  spokesman  in  the  tribune, 

VI 

We  shall  follow  this  great  philippic  closely,  not  only  because  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  and  sanest  speeches  of  the  Revolution,  but  because 
it  contains  a  condensed  history  of  the  conditions  in  France  on  the  verge 
of  the  Terror.  For  six  weeks  Vergniaud  had  been  silent,  and  in  opening 
he  explained  his  silence: 

"Unceasingly  overwhelmed  with  calumnies,  I  have  abstained  from 
using  the  tribune  because  I  thought  that  my  presence  there  might  excite 
passions,  and  I  could  not  carry  there  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  my 
country.  But  today,  when  we  are  all  reunited  by  a  sentiment  of  danger 
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common  to  us  all;  today,  when  the  entire  National  Convention  finds 
itself  on  the  border  of  an  abyss,  where  the  slightest  impetus  could  pre- 
cipitate it  forever,  together  with  liberty;  today,  when  the  emissaries 
of  Catiline  do  not  merely  present  themselves  at  the  gates  of  Rome  but 
have  the  insolent  audacity  to  come  to  this  hall  to  display  the  signs 
of  the  counterrevolution,  I  cannot  keep  a  silence  which  would  become 
a  veritable  treason." 

He  promised  to  speak  the  truth  "without  fear  of  the  people,  for 
people  love  the  truth;  without  fear  of  assassins,  for  assassins  are 
cowards,"  and  he  knew  how  to  defend  his  life  against  them. 

"It  is  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  respect  for  the  laws,"  he  said, 
"for  humanity,  for  justice,  for  the  rights  of  man  .  .  .  without  being 
qualified  at  least  as  an  intriguer,  and  more  often  yet,  as  an  aristocrat 
and  a  counterrevolutionary;  on  the  contrary,  to  provoke  to  murder,  to 
incite  to  pillage,  is  a  sure  means  of  obtaining  from  the  men  who  have 
seized  the  helm  of  public  opinion,  the  palms  of  patriotism  and  the 
glorious  title  of  patriots." 

Under  such  circumstances  the  people  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
"one  of  which,  delirious  through  excessive  exaltation,  .  .  .  works  every 
day  for  its  own  ruin;  and  the  other,  struck  with  stupor,  drags  out  a 
painful  existence  in  an  anguish  of  terrors  which  do  not  end."  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  ascribe  the  pillagings  of  February  to  a  momentary 
error.  "They  have  been  the  result  of  an  opinion  inculcated  in  all  minds, 
strongly  expressed  in  public  speeches,  that  these  attacks  on  property, 
these  acts  of  violence  which  have  plunged  several  families  into  poverty, 
were  patriotic  acts,  and  that  those  who  blamed  them  were  only  vile 
supporters  of  speculation." 

This  state  of  the  public  mind  was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  spirit  of 
amnesty  spread  by  the  Convention  over  crimes;  and  here  Vergniaud 
cited  the  pardoning  of  the  assassins  of  Simoneau,  mayor  of  Etampes, 
butchered  because  of  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  laws.  "Thus,"  he  con- 
tinued, "from  crimes  to  amnesty,  from  amnesty  to  crimes,  a  great 
number  of  citizens  have  reached  the  point  of  confusing  seditious  insur- 
rections with  the  great  insurrection  of  liberty,  and  of  regarding  the 
provocation  of  brigands  as  the  explosion  of  energetic  souls,  and  brig- 
andage itself  as  a  measure  of  public  safety." 

And  what  the  reward  of  these  pioneers  in  the  Revolution,  founders 
of  the  Republic,  who  opposed  these  crimes? 

"It  was  a  great  step  forward  for  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  to  have 
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thus  perverted  reason  and  annihilated  the  ideas  of  morality.  There 
remained  to  the  people  defenders  who  could  still  enlighten  them;  men 
who,  from  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution,  have  consecrated  them- 
selves to  its  success,  not  through  speculation,  nor  to  find  under  the 
banner  of  liberty  the  means  of  soiling  themselves  with  new  crimes;  not 
to  acquire  great  houses  and  carriages  while  hypocritically  proclaiming 
against  wealth,  but  to  have  the  glory  of  cooperating  in  the  happiness 
of  their  country,  sacrificing  to  this  single  ambition  of  their  souls,  pro- 
fession, fortune,  work,  even  family — in  a  word,  all  that  was  most  dear 
to  them.  The  aristocracy  has  tried  to  destroy  them  with  calumny.  It 
has  pursued  them  with  perfidious  denunciations,  by  imposture,  by 
frantic  cries,  sometimes  in  infamous  libels,  sometimes  in  even  more 
infamous  speeches  from  this  tribune,  in  the  popular  assemblies,  in  the 
public  places,  every  day,  at  every  hour,  every  moment.  We  have  seen 
develop  this  strange  system  of  liberty  according  to  which  they  say  to 
you:  'You  are  free;  but  think  as  we  do  on  such  and  such  a  question  of 
political  economy  or  we  will  denounce  you  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
people.  You  are  free;  but  bow  your  head  before  the  idol  to  which  we 
burn  incense  or  we  will  denounce  you  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people. 
You  are  free;  but  join  us  in  persecuting  the  men  whose  honesty  and 
intelligence  we  doubt  or  we  will  designate  you  by  ridiculous  names 
and  we  will  denounce  you  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.7 " 

And  then  follows  the  famous  sentence: 

"Then,  Citizens,  it  has  been  permitted  to  fear  that  the  Revolution, 
like  Saturn,  devouring  successively  all  her  children,  will  produce  at 
last  a  despotism  with  the  calamities  that  accompany  it." 

He  then  passed  to  the  fatal  divisions  even  in  the  Convention,  "some 
thinking  the  Revolution  accomplished  and  wishing  to  make  laws  assur- 
ing its  durability;  and  others,  alarmed  by  the  dangers  without,  feeling 
it  necessary  to  continue  the  effervescence." 

Thus  the  trial  of  the  king  had  been  made  to  serve.  "The  one  side 
saw  in  an  appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  simple  imprisonment  of  the 
criminal,  a  means  of  avoiding  a  war  which  would  shed  rivers  of  blood, 
and  a  solemn  homage  rendered  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The 
others  saw  in  this  measure  only  the  germs  of  civil  war  and  a  condescen- 
sion toward  the  tyrant.  They  called  the  first  royalists:  the  first  accused 
the  second  of  showing  such  ardor  to  make  the  head  of  Louis  fall  only 
in  order  to  place  his  crown  on  the  forehead  of  a  new  tyrant." 

The  result? 
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"Since  then  the  fires  of  passion  have  been  lighted  with  fury  within 
this  Assembly,  and  the  aristocracy,  putting  no  more  limits  to  its  hopes, 
has  conceived  the  infernal  project  of  destro}ang  the  Convention  through 
itself.  ...  It  has  said:  'Let  us  inflame  hatred  still  more;  let  us  con- 
trive that  the  National  Convention  itself  should  be  the  burning  crater 
from  which  comes  those  sulphurous  expressions  of  conspiracies  or 
treason  or  counterrevolution.  Let  us  profit  by  the  imprudence  of  too 
ardent  patriotism  so  that  the  anger  of  the  people  seems  directed  against 
one  part  of  the  Convention  by  the  other.  Our  rage  will  do  the  rest; 
and  if  in  the  movement  we  will  have  excited  some  members  of  the 
Convention  perish,  we  will  at  once  present  to  France  their  colleagues 
as  their  assassins  and  executioners;  the  public  indignation  which  we 
will  have  raised  will  soon  produce  a  second  catastrophe  that  will  engulf 
the  whole  of  the  national  representation.'  " 

And  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal? 

"This  Tribunal,  if  it  were  organized  on  principles  of  justice,  could 
be  useful.  The  Convention  had  welcomed  the  idea  of  its  formation;  it 
was  resolved  to  make  it  serve  the  success  of  the  counterrevolution.  They 
flattered  themselves  that  it  would  be  easy  to  persuade  the  Convention 
that  the  Ministers  were  guilty  of  the  defeat  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
thus  to  obtain  at  least  their  dismissal;  that  it  would  not  be  impossible 
to  lead  it  to  choose  new  ones  from  their  own  numbers ;  that  they  would 
find  there  members  sufficiently  corrupt,  through  ambition,  to  wish  to 
accumulate  in  their  hands  the  executives  and  the  legislative  functions, 
and  that,  through  intrigue  and  terror,  they  would  succeed  in  getting 
them  elected.  Once  men  invested  with  the  inviolability  inherent  in  the 
character  of  representatives  of  the  people  had  in  their  hands  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Republic,  had  at  their  disposition  all  the  places,  all  the 
favors,  the  benefits  to  bribe,  to  frighten;  all  the  means  of  intrigue, 
of  corruption,  of  popularity,  and  even  of  sedition,  they  would  crush 
with  all  the  power  of  their  ascendancy  the  National  Convention,  which 
would  become  in  their  hands  a  mere  instrument  to  legalize  their  crimes 
and  their  tyranny;  and  if  some  citizens  wished  to  raise  a  lamenting 
voice  against  this  new  tyranny,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  there 
to  try  him  as  a  conspirator,  to  make  his  head  fall,  and  to  impose 
silence." 

And  then  the  thunderclap: 

"I  will  say,  however,  that  more  than  one  Brutus  watches  over  its 
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[the  Republic's]  safety,  and  if,  among  its  members,  it  should  find 
decemvirs,  they  would  live  no  more  than  a  day." 

It  would  have  added  color  to  history  had  someone  observed  at  this 
stage  the  expression  of  Robespierre,  who  heard  described  in  detail  the 
road  he  was  preparing  to  the  dictatorship  through  the  use  of  the  guillo- 
tine. It  was  this  penetration  of  mind  and  purpose  that  aroused  the 
fury  of  Robespierre  against  Vergniaud  and  determined  him  upon  the 
"legal"  murder  of  his  enemy. 

Vergniaud  was  now  ready  for  the  conspiracy  of  March  roth.  He 
described  the  meetings  of  the  assemblies  of  the  different  Sections  of 
Paris,  the  decrease  in  the  attendance  because  of  fatigue,  the  departure 
of  the  best  before  the  end  of  the  sessions,  leaving  the  meeting  in  control 
of  the  conspirators. 

"It  was  then,"  he  said,  "that  idle  men — without  profession  and 
without  work,  unknown,  often  strangers  to  the  Section,  sometimes  even 
strangers  to  Paris,  even  to  the  Republic,  ignorant,  great  makers  of  emo- 
tions, guided  at  best  by  a  desire  to  make  a  sensation  and  at  worst  by 
malevolence  and  the  suggestion  of  foreign  powers — made  the  ridicu- 
lous and  incendiary  decisions  which  the  Sections  would  hasten  to 
disavow  if  they  knew  them." 

And  then  he  turned  to  the  Committee  of  Surveillance,  the  conspira- 
tors of  the  archbishop's  palace: 

"During  the  discussion  of  the  affair  of  Louis,  there  was  denounced 
to  you  the  decision  of  a  Section  by  which  it  declared  itself  in  a  state 
of  insurrection.  It  observed  that  by  insurrection  it  understood  vigilance; 
this  explanation  seemed  to  satisfy  you.  At  this  epoch  there  was  formed 
a  committee,  also  called  the  Insurrectional  or  Revolutionary  Committee, 
close  by  the  Convention!  But  what,  then,  are  its  powers?  What  revolu- 
tion does  it  wish  to  make?  Despotism  is  no  more.  It  wishes  then  to 
destroy  liberty?  There  are  no  more  tyrants.  It  wishes  then  to  over- 
throw the  national  representation?" 

He  then  called  the  role  of  some  of  the  Committee:  Fournier,  "whom 
yesterday  you  had  placed  in  a  state  of  arrest";  Desfieux,  "known  in 
Bordeaux  for  his  swindles  and  his  bankruptcy,  in  Paris  for  his  justifica- 
tion of  the  massacres  of  September,  at  the  Jacobins  for  his  continual 
invitations  to  murder";  the  foreigner  Lazowski,  "an  intriguer  in  the 
offices  of  the  clubs  .  .  .  commander  in  chief  of  the  brigands  who  broke 
the  presses  of  Gorsas,"  who  "announced  in  advance — for  he  knew — 
the  pillaging  of  February."  Meanwhile,  Vergniaud  said,  the  ex-nobles 
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and  the  satellites  of  despotism  had  "borrowed  the  mask  of  patriotism 
to  introduce  themselves  to  society,  which  was  always  its  seat/1  to  "lead 
astray  by  the  exaggerations  of  its  own  principles." 

"For  the  last  few  days,"  he  continued,  "they  have  been  shouting 
with  fury  that  the  only  reproach  which  could  be  made  to  the  days 
of  September  was  that  of  being  incomplete ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  purge 
the  earth  of  the  Executive  Council,  of  the  Generals,  of  the  Brissotins, 
of  the  Girondins,  of  the  Rolanders,  of  all  those,  in  a  word,  whom  they 
have  inscribed  on  their  list  of  proscriptions." 

He  then  referred  to  "one  of  those  orators  of  Coblenz"  who  at  the 
Jacobins  on  March  gth  had  invited  the  galleries  there  to  go  to  the 
galleries  of  the  Convention  on  the  morrow  "because  there  will  be  an 
expedition  made  there.'" 

Then,  referring  to  the  mob's  action  on  the  gth:  "During  the  night 
the  assassins  resolved  to  break  the  presses  of  the  journalists.  They  had 
heard  that  the  ferocious  victor  of  Alexandria  had  said,  speaking  of  the 
library  which  he  had  given  to  the  flames:  Either  it  contains  what  is 
also  in  the  Koran,  or  it  contains  something  else.  In  the  first  case,  it  is 
useless;  in  the  second,  it  is  dangerous.  They  also  have  said:  Either 
these  papers  contain  provocations  to  murder  and  pillage,  or  they  con- 
tain something  else.  In  the  first  case,  they  are  useless,  since  we  have 
no  need  of  their  lessons;  in  the  second,  they  are  dangerous,  for  they 
might  thwart  our  projects.  You  know  the  rest." 

And  what  of  the  Convention  on  the  loth? 

"In  the  morning  an  order  was  given  by  strangers  to  the  very  sen- 
tinels who  are  on  guard  about  you.  They  were  ordered  to  get  the 
women  away,  to  allow  only  the  men  who  had  an  expedition  to  make  to 
enter — that  expedition  of  which  they  had  spoken  the  day  before  at 
the  Jacobins.  And  the  strange  thing  is  that  while  this  order  was  exe- 
cuted, not  one  woman  appeared  in  your  galleries.  The  pillage  of  the 
presses  was  denounced  to  you;  Gamon  denounced  the  order  with 
written  proofs.  On  the  first  denunciation,  you  ordered  simply  that  the 
Mayor  of  Paris  should  render  an  account  of  the  facts.  On  the  second, 
you  passsed  to  the  order  of  the  day.  I  will  dare  to  tell  you;  your 
weakness  or  your  negligence  have  nearly  destroyed  you." 

Then,  graphically,  dramatically,  he  recited  the  action  of  the  Cor- 
deliers in  declaring  the  Commune  the  sovereign  power  of  France;  the 
insolent  address  of  the  Section  of  the  Four  Nations  demanding  the 
heads  of  the  Girondins;  the  petition  of  the  Section  of  Poissonieres 
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demanding  heads,  with  the  men  of  the  Section  "going  to  fight  for 
liberty,  given  a  red-and-white  flag  decorated  with  the  white  knots  of 
a  flagstaff,  having  on  the  staff  two  fleurs-de-lis — the  flag  of  Coblenz, 
the  flag  of  servitude,  the  flag  of  royalty,  the  flag  of  the  counterrevolu- 
tion." He  described  the  march  of  the  mob  to  the  Jacobins,  to  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  to  go  to  the  Cordeliers,  the  other  on  the  "expe- 
dition" to  the  Convention,  and  to  order  the  barriers  closed,  the  tocsin 
sounded,  the  murders  committed.  All  this  by  the  Committee  of  Insur- 
rection of  the  archbishop's  palace. 

And  why  the  failure  of  the  criminal  plot? 

Because  the  Minister  of  War  spent  the  night  in  the  streets,  following 
with  his  eye  and  sword  the  movements  of  the  brigands;  because  the 
Commune  prevented  the  closing  of  the  barriers  and  the  sounding  of  the 
tocsin,  for  which  the  Commune  "deserves  well  of  the  country";  because 
the  spies  of  the  conspirators  reported  that  deputies  marked  for  assassi- 
nation were  not  in  their  seats;  because  the  battalion  of  the  Federated 
Troops  of  Brest  was  ready  to  march  against  the  conspirators;  because 
the  majority  of  the  Sections  were  seething  with  indignation  at  the  plot. 

This  was  also  the  explanation  of  the  Patriot e  frangais:  "The  reasons 
that  made  it  fail  were  the  absence  of  the  majority  of  the  proscribed 
from  the  session  in  which  they  were  to  be  murdered,  the  orders  given 
by  the  Minister  of  War,  the  preparations  of  the  brave  battalion  of 
Finisterre,  and  the  calm  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine."  23 

"Yes,"  Vergniaud  added,  "it  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
in  the  celebrated  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  where  liberty  is  idolized  and 
anarchy  cursed,  in  that  faubourg  which  has  so  much  deserved  the  grati- 
tude of  the  real  friends  of  the  country,  and  which  will  have  the  just 
homage  of  posterity,  the  citizens  formed  a  guard  for  your  President." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  while  the  Convention  by  applause  paid 
homage  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine. 

"Such  is  the  depth  of  the  abyss  which  was  being  dug  under  your 
feet,"  he  continued.  "I  have  shown  you  all  that  I  know  of  the  dangers 
which  you  have  run,  not  to  excite  alarm — they  are  past;  any  terror 
would  now  be  as  ridiculous  as  your  security  almost  became  fatal  to 
you.  But  I  believe  that  to  know  them  is  important  in  order  to  direct 
you  in  your  conduct  in  the  future.  Has  the  veil  at  last  fallen?  Will 
you  have  learned  to  recognize  the  usurpers  of  the  title  of  'friends  of 
the  people?7 " 
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And  then  came  the  appeal  to  the  pride  and  courage  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  people. 

"And  you,  unfortunate  people,  will  you  longer  be  the  dupes  of  hypo- 
crites who  would  rather  obtain  your  applause  than  to  merit  it,  who 
curry  favor  by  flattering  your  passions  rather  than  render  you  a  single 
service.  ...  A  tyrant  of  antiquity  had  an  iron  bed  on  which  he  had 
his  victims  stretched,  mutilating  those  who  were  too  tall  for  the  bed 
and  painfully  dislocating  those  shorter,  in  order  to  make  them  the  right 
length." 

Then  ironically  he  aimed  at  Robespierre  and  Saint- Just: 

"It  [liberty]  is  often  presented  to  you  under  the  emblem  of  two 
tigers  that  are  tearing  each  other  to  pieces.  See  it  rather  under  the  most 
consoling  emblem  of  two  brothers  who  embrace  each  other.  That  which 
they  wish  to  have  you  adopt,  daughter  of  hate  and  of  jealousy,  goes 
always  armed  with  daggers.  True  equality,  that  of  nature,  instead  of 
dividing  them,  unites  them  by  the  bonds  of  universal  fraternity.  It  is 
that  alone  which  can  make  your  happiness  and  that  of  the  world.  The 
monsters  stifle  it  and  offer  license  for  your  misguided  worship.  License, 
like  all  false  gods,  has  its  druids  who  would  nourish  it  with  human 
victims.  May  these  cruel  priests  undergo  the  fate  of  their  predecessors. 
May  infamy  forever  seal  the  dishonored  stone  which  will  cover  their 
ashes." 

And  then,  to  the  deputies  of  the  Convention: 

"When  the  people  for  the  first  time  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
sun  to  call  it  the  father  of  nature,  do  you  believe  it  was  veiled  by 
destroying  clouds  which  bring  the  tempest?  No,  without  doubt,  brilliant 
in  glory,  it  was  advancing  then  in  the  immensity  of  space,  spreading 
upon  the  universe  fecundity  and  light. 

"Very  well,  let  us  dissipate  by  our  firmness  these  clouds  which  en- 
velop our  political  horizon;  let  us  crush  anarchy,  no  less  the  enemy  of 
liberty  than  despotism;  let  us  found  liberty  upon  the  laws  and  a  wise 
Constitution.  Soon  you  will  see  the  thrones  collapse,  the  scepter  break, 
and  the  people,  stretching  their  arms  toward  you,  proclaim  by  cries  of 
joy,  universal  fraternity." 

Vergniaud  then  demanded  full  information  on  the  insurrectionary 
Committee  and  the  events  of  March  the  Qth  and  loth;  the  arrest  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee;  and  that  the  Sections  of  Paris  and  the  Cor- 
deliers be  ordered  to  produce  their  registers  for  examination  and  that 
an  address  to  the  people  be  made  to  inform  them  of  the  facts. 
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VII 

On  descending  from  the  tribune,  Vergniaud  was  given  a  rapturous 
ovation,  the  hall  ringing  with  demands  for  the  publication  of  the  speech 
and  its  distribution  through  France.  One  man  reproached  him.  In  the 
papers  of  Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe  we  find  that  while  Vergniaud  was 
speaking  and  charging  that  certain  deputies  regretted  the  absence 
of  the  proscribed  which  prevented  their  assassination,  Levasseur,  for 
reasons  not  known,  thought  he  was  included  among  these  deputies,  and 
interrupted  with  a  demand  for  the  names.  Vergniaud  ignored  the  inter- 
ruption. When  the  orator  descended  from  the  tribune,  Levasseur  re- 
peated the  demand  with  the  assertion  that  while  he  had  fought  Ver- 
gniaud and  would  continue  to  fight  him,  he  would  defend  him  against 
assassins  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  "I  know  that,"  replied  Vergniaud.  "I 
know  you  for  an  honest  and  loyal  man,  but  you  let  yourself  be  deceived 
by  the  implacable  people  with  whom  you  sit."  24 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Marat,  who  had  pretended  to  protest 
the  day  before  against  the  petition  for  the  heads  of  the  Girondins,  but 
who  had  tried  to  prevent  Vergniaud  from  speaking,  rushed  indignantly 
to  the  tribune.  "I  present  myself  to  dissipate  the  vain  juggling  tricks 
which  you  have  just  heard,"  he  said.  He  opposed  the  printing  of  Ver- 
gniaud's  speech,  since  it  would  alarm  the  departments  and  create  the 
impression  of  divisions  in  the  Convention!  When  the  lunatic  fringe  of 
the  Convention  asked  for  the  printing  of  Marat's  few  words  also,  the 
deputies,  thinking  of  the  poniards  and  the  bludgeons  of  the  gangsters 
who  followed  Marat  about,  weakly  decreed  the  printing  of  both 
speeches.  Vergniaud,  with  a  shrug  of  disgust,  announced  that  since  his 
speech  was  not  prepared,  he  could  not,  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
give  it  to  the  secretary  initialed.  The  Convention  was  already  terrorized 
by  the  Commune  and  Its  allies.  But  Vergniaud  had  made  a  powerful 
impression.  "Whatever  efforts  were  made  to  efface  the  impression  of  the 
Ciceronian  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,"  said  the  Patriote  frangais,  "it  was 
so  profound  in  all  honest  souls  and  in  all  truly  patriotic  hearts  that 
they  could  not  succeed." 25 

Even  so,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  again  he  failed  to  please  some  of 
the  Madame  Roland  wing  of  the  Girondins.  He  had  attacked  the 
aristocrats  and  royalists  as  in  part  responsible  for  the  outrages,  and 
some  historians  would  have  us  believe  that  he  thus  sought  to  evade  the 
more  dangerous  issue.  It  was  the  uniform  practice  of  Vergniaud  to 
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point  the  finger  of  accusation  at  Pitt  and  Coblenz.  Barante  says:  "In 
truth,  some  among  them,  and  even  the  most  highly  placed  revolution- 
ists, were  receiving  foreign  money  in  their  quality  as  spies  of  dis- 
order. That  was  fairly  public."  26  Brissot  was  to  refer  to  "the  eloquent 
but  perhaps  too  mild  speech  of  Vergniaud,"  and  Louvet  was  to  find 
"the  speech  fine  but  exceedingly  harmful" — an  opinion  that  Louvet 
shared  with  Marat.  Louvet  actually  prepared  a  speech  attacking  Ver- 
gniaud's  philippic,  but,  unable  to  deliver  it,  he  published  it  as  a  pam- 
phlet. It  was  his  complaint  that  Vergniaud  had  not  mentioned  Varlet 
of  the  Cordeliers  and  Hebert,  and  had  failed  to  mention  the  attempt 
at  anarchy  in  Bordeaux.  This  meant  that  Vergniaud,  not  Louvet,  in  the 
process  of  selecting,  had  not  pleased  all.  In  reality  it  also  probably 
meant  that  Vergniaud  had  not  directly  charged  Robespierre  and  Danton 
as  instigators  of  the  assassination  plot  of  March  loth,  and  had  not 
excoriated  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers — though  both  were  implied 
in  the  speech.  With  his  constant  refusal  to  deviate  one  hair's  breadth 
from  the  evidence,  he  refused  directly  to  charge  Robespierre  and  Dan- 
ton;  and  it  is  significant  that  with  the  accumulated  evidence  of  a 
century,  historians  have  followed  the  Vergniaud  line.  It  is  suggested 
by  Michelet  that  possibly  Danton  may  have  inspired  the  demonstration 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Girondin  extremists  to  their  senses,,  but 
he  submits  no  proof.  While  Vergniaud  referred  to  certain  acts  con- 
nected with  the  plot  staged  at  the  Jacobins,  he  did  not  denounce  them 
or  the  Cordeliers,  since  he  knew  this  would  intensify  the  hatreds  of  the 
streets  and  accomplish  nothing.  He  knew  what  Louvet  and  his  group 
seemed  unable  to  understand:  the  Girondins  could  not  hope  to  win  in 
a  rough-and-tumble  struggle  with  the  Jacobins  and  the  Commune  until 
they  also  had  a  militant  following  in  the  street.  For  that  reason  he- 
had  favored  a  reconciliation  with  Danton,  who  was  an  idol  of  the  Cor- 
deliers and  a  master  of  the  mob.  The  Louvets  would  have  none  of 
this.27  When  Louvet  asked  why  he  had  not  directly  attacked  the  clubs, 
Vergniaud  replied  that  he  thought  it  best  to  attack  the  conspiracy  rather 
than  the  clubs,  since  the  latter  course  would  have  further  embittered 
the  mobs  committing  the  excesses  and  gained  nothing.  Considering  the 
hopeless  handicap  of  the  Girondins,  the  ideas  of  the  more  reckless  may- 
have  been  magnificent,  but  they  were  futile. 

What  Brissot  and  Louvet  did  not  see  was  clear  to  the  historian  who 
has  the  advantage  of  perspective:  "Since  the  opening  of  the  Conven- 
tion, never  had  such  elevated  language  been  beard  there*  ,  *  *  In  reality 
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Vergniaud  had  just  changed  the  situation  of  the  Girondins.  It  was 
ceasing  to  obey  more  or  less  voluntarily  the  revolutionary  impulse.  It 
would  no  longer  follow  a  policy  of  seeking  popularity.  It  was  proclaim- 
ing a  new  system  of  conduct,  an  open  resistance  against  disorder,  an 
interior  and  foreign  policy  dictated  by  reason.  The  Prince  of  the  Gironde 
-orators  had  raised  a  flag  under  which  the  whole  of  the  moderate  party 
could  march  with  honor."  2S 

The  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  nevertheless,  had  effect,  since,  on  the 
motion  of  Fonfrede,  the  Convention  issued  a  decree  of  arrest  against 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  named  by  Vergniaud.  But  nothing  came 
•of  it.  Garat  was  utterly  unable  to  find  them!  When  summoned  before 
the  Convention,  "he  let  escape  only  vague  discourse  and  antichamber 
verbiage." 29  The  Patriote  frangais  took  him  to  task  for  his  weakness. 
'"Garat,"  it  said,  "the  weakness  of  honest  men  has  destroyed  more  than 
the  audacity  of.  rebels.  Garat,  to  be  a  good  citizen  it  is  not  enough  to 
"have  pure  opinions.  It  is  necessary  to  have  courageous  conduct."  30 

VIII 

Just  at  this  juncture  Dumouriez's  defeat  at  Neerwinden  and  the 
consequent  retreat  were  seized  upon  by  Robespierre  and  the  dema- 
gogues to  intensify  their  demands  for  the  heads  of  the  Girondins.  Just 
why  they  were  held  responsible  for  Dumouriez  does  not  appear  in  the 
record.  It  was  not  the  Girondins  who  made  him  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  but  the  king.  It  was  Dumouriez  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
king,  engineered  the  expulsion  of  the  first  Girondin  ministry.  He  was 
.not  a  Girondin,  and  his  hatred  of  the  party  is  manifest  in  his  memoirs. 
'That  they  had  little  confidence  in  his  political  views  is  shown  by  their 
feuds  when  he  and  they  were  together  in  the  ministry.  Vergniaud 
scarcely  saw  him,  having  met  him  but  three  times  and  in  large  com- 
panies, while  Danton  was  so  intimate  with  him  that  he  scarcely  left 
"Ms  side  in  Paris;  and  after  the  defeat  at  Neerwinden,  Danton  hastened 
to  his  camp,  where  he  had  spent  some  time  during  the  king's  trial.  He 
then  warmly  embraced  the  warrior  and  persuaded  him  to  withdraw  a 
-threatening  letter  to  the  Convention.  This  was  as  late  as  March  2oth, 
two  weeks  before  Dumouriez's  treason.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  March, 
Robespierre,  who  had  embraced  him  at  the  Jacobins,  had  complete 
confidence  in  him.31 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Madame  Roland  snubbed  and  insulted  him. 
later,  Dumouriez  was  to  trace  his  misfortunes  in  Holland  to  the  fail- 
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ure  of  Pache,  the  tool  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Commune,  to  supply 
the  army  with  essential  supplies.  Three  months  before,  under  the 
management  of  Pache  as  Minister,  Dumouriez  had  48  battalions,  the 
strongest  of  which  numbered  from  250  to  400  men,  with  most  having 
no  more  than  200.  In  all  he  had  between  14,000  and  15,000  infantry- 
men and  3,200  cavalry  troops.  Many  of  the  soldiers  were  without  shoes, 
and  the  feet  of  the  majority  were  bound  in  straw.  Great  numbers  were 
in  the  hospitals,  and  in  December  many  hundreds  of  artillery  horses 
died  of  starvation.  At  that  time  he  had  no  more  than  10,000  guns  fit  for 
use.  Money  was  lacking.  To  make  matters  infinitely  worse,  Jacobin 
commissioners  with  the  army  had  destroyed  discipline;  and  when  Du- 
mouriez wished  to  establish  the  death  penalty  for  deserters,  the  Jacobin 
commissioners  forbade  it.  This  was  under  the  Ministry  of  Pache,  one 
of  the  most  pliant  tools  of  the  new  Jacobins  and  Commune.32 

At  an  earlier  period  Pache  had  been  a  clerk  of  Roland's,  but  having 
gone  over  to  the  Jacobins  he  had  become  sacrosanct.  When,  after  Du- 
mouriez's  defeat,  Jacobin  commissioners  were  sent  by  the  Convention 
to  arrest  him,  surrounded  by  his  troops,  he  refused  to  return  to  Paris. 
He  told  them  that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  "a  tribunal  of  blood 
and  crime";  that  in  Paris  there  was  a  complete  state  of  anarchy,  domi- 
nated by  Marat,  by  the  packed  galleries  of  the  Convention,  and  by  the 
Jacobins.  Anticipating  action  by  the  commissioners,  he  had  them 
arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  Austrians,  who  were  to  hold  them  as 
prisoners  for  two  years  until  they  were  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.83 

The  treason  of  Dumouriez,  whom  he  had  publicly  embraced  and  in 
whom  he  had  confidence  until  two  weeks  before  the'  treason,  was  de- 
nounced by  Robespierre  as  a  Girondist  crime;  and  the  demagogues, 
taking  their  cue,  spread  the  fantastic  falsehood  among  the  confused 
people.'  Infuriated  by  the  failure  of  the  Convention  to  take  action 
against  the  Girondiris,  Robespierre  hurried  to  the  Jacobins  to  declare 
that  "the  blood  of  scoundrels  should  flow,"  urging  the  mobs  to  descend 
upon  the  Convention  "to  force  us  to  place  the  faithless  deputies  in  a 
state  of  arrest."  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  new  character  of  the 
club  was  revealed  in  the  election  of  Marat  to  the  Presidency,  while  he 
remained  the  inspiration  of  the  Cutthroats  of  the  Eveche.  And  at  this 
time  Camille  Desmoulins,  perhaps  on  the  orders  of  Robespierre,  wrote 
and  published  his  scurrilous  history  of  the  Brissotins,  described  by  Mi- 
chelet  as  "a  terrible  libel,  a  cruel  romance,"  composed  almost  entirely 
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from  the  absurd  charges  in  Robespierre's  tirades.  This  was  given  the 
widest  possible  circulation  in  an  attempt  to  invite  the  mobs  against  the 
Girondins  and  the  Convention. 

"The  three  commissioners  of  the  Convention  who  are  at  Valenciennes 
have  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  to  receive  the  traitor  well 
if  he  presents  himself,"  wrote  Fonfrede,  when  under  the  same  roof  with 
Vergniaud,  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  Equality  in  Bordeaux  concern- 
ing Dumouriez.  "At  six  o'clock  [April  4]  our  commissioners  sent  word 
that  Dumouriez  had  emigrated;  they  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true 
or  false,  but  what  is  not  doubtful  is  that  a  detachment  of  rebels  has 
carried  off  a  convoy  of  500,000  livres  in  silver  sent  for  Valenciennes. 
.  .  .  There  is  but  one  vow,  there  is  but  one  cry:  Let  us  unite  to  repel 
the  dictator."  Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  Girondins  toward  the  treason 
of  Dumouriez.34 

Meanwhile,  Marat  was  busy  with  his  gang,  working  up  petitions  to 
the  Convention  demanding  the  heads  of  Vergniaud  and  his  friends. 

IX 

When  Danton's  friends  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine 
momentarily  deserted  to  Robespierre,  his  concern  increased.  He  had  not 
abandoned  the  hope  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Girondins.  He  foresaw 
the  bloody  dictatorship  of  Robespierre,  and  the  relations  of  the  two 
men  were  strained.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  them  at  the  table  of 
Legendre  had  failed.  Robespierre  had  been  insolent.  When  Danton  ex- 
tended his  hand,  it  was  refused.  Throughout  the  meal  Robespierre  sat 
in  sullen  silence.  At  length,  his  meaning  clear,  he  observed  that  he 
mistrusted  men  who  looked  upon  the  Revolution  as  a  bloody  path  to 
fortune,  forgetting  that  he  himself  looked  upon  it  as  a  bloody  path  to 
power.  Danton,  in  his  most  contemptuous  tone,  observed  that  there 
were  men  who  confused  vanity  with  virtue,  and  their  cowardice  with 
moderation. 

The  atmosphere  was  just  right  for  the  Girondins  to  take  Danton 
into  camp,  but  every  effort  at  conciliation  was  equally  futile.  In  March 
the  deputies  of  the  Roland  faction  sought  every  opportunity  to  insult 
and  attack  him.  One  day  several  of  these  accused  him,  demanding  an 
account  of  his  late  mission  to  Belgium,  where  he  had  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  Dumouriez  on  the  very  eve  of  his  treason.  Others  called 
insistently  for  an  accounting  of  his  secret  funds.  His  visit  to  Belgium 
was  certainly  not  treasonable,  but  the  use  of  his  secret  funds  was  more 
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questionable.  He  certainly  was  late  in  making  an  accounting,  but  one 
was  made.  A  century  and  a  half  after  he  was  dead,  French  historians 
fought  bitterly  over  the  corruption  charge.  Mathiez,  hot  partisan  of 
Robespierre,  insisted  that  Danton  was  corrupt  and  wrote  numerous 
articles  in  support  of  the  charge.35  Aulard,  equally  distinguished  as  a 
historian,  wrote  warmly  in  contradiction,36  but  Aulard  was  a  partisan 
of  Danton.  Even  the  statesman,  Louis  Barthou,  who  died  with  King 
Alexander  of  Yugoslavia  in  Marseille,  found  time  to  write  an  animated 
book  to  refute  the  position  of  Mathiez;  it  is  a  piece  of  special  pleading, 
utterly  ignoring  things  well  known.  Mathiez  dropped  dead  on  the  lec- 
ture platform  at  the  Sorbonne  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  reply. 
Corrupt  or  not,  Danton  certainly  was  accumulating  property  during 
the  Revolution.  He  now  owned  three  houses  in  Paris  and  was  buying 
national  lands  in  the  Aube.37  Madame  Roland,  Brissot,  Louvet,  Lafay- 
ette, all  denounced  him  as  corrupt;  and  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  Louis  XVI,  Bertrand  de  Molleville  makes  the  charge  specific,  though 
Barthou  dismisses  it  as  manifestly  calumnious,  since  De  Molleville  also 
charged  that  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and  the  Abbe  Fauchet  had  consented 
to  sell  their  support  to  the  court  at  the  rate  of  6,000  livres  a  month. 
It  is  significant  of  Vergniaud's  reputation  among  his  contemporaries 
and  in  history  that  Barthou  dismisses  the  charge  against  Danton  as  of 
disreputable  origin,  since  it  was  made  by  one  who  had  dared  to 
impugn  the  integrity  of  Vergniaud. 

Whatever  the  truth,  Danton  was  momentarily  stunned  by  the  attack, 
and  in  his  replies  in  the  Convention  and  at  the  Jacobins  he  was  unnatu- 
rally halting  and  uncertain  of  himself.  This  attack  of  the  Roland  group 
was  soon  to  drive  him  to  Robespierre  and  the  Mountain.  One  day  in 
the  Convention,  when  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  he  was 
interrupted  by  Marat,  who  whispered  to  him.  "The  wretch!"  said 
Danton  to  his  friend.  "Blood,  blood,  always  blood.  Let  us  leave  this 
place.  These  men  horrify  me."  They  went  into  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  conversation  continued.  The  friend,  who  shared 
his  respect  for  the  Girondins,  urged  the  need  of  a  man  to  direct  the 
Convention,  to  crush  the  poisonous  insects  like  Marat,  and  to  put 
Robespierre  in  his  place.  He  urged  a  reconciliation  with  the  Girondins. 
Danton  sadly  shook  his  head.  "They  have  no  confidence  in  me,"  he  said. 
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X 

The  treason  of  Dumouriez  and  the  serious  plight  of  the  army  drove 
the  Convention  to  desperate  measures.  The  invasion  of  the  allied  armies 
of  the  kings  was  imminent.  There  were  grave  fears  of  the  enemies 
within.  Thus  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  came  to  replace  that  of 
National  Defense,  which  had  been  inefficient.  Strangely  enough,  it  was 
proposed  by  Isnard,  the  Girondin,  though  it  was  to  become  a  deadly 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  Robespierre. 

At  first  it  was  composed  of  twenty-five  members  charged  with  pre- 
paring and  proposing  laws  and  measures  for  both  exterior  and  interior 
defense.  It  provided  that  the  ministers  should  furnish  the  Committee 
with  all  the  information  they  possessed,  and  it  was  to  render  an  account 
of  all  measures  adopted  to  the  Convention  within  eight  days — that  is, 
all  that  could  safely  be  given  publicity.  On  the  day  of  the  accounting, 
two  members  of  the  Committee  were  to  be  in  the  Convention  to 
answer  questions  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  Originally,  the  Girondins 
and  the  Mountain  were  about  equally  represented  on  the  Committee. 
There  sat  Robespierre,  Vergniaud,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Bris- 
sot,  Petion,  Barbaroux,  and  Guadet,  but  Robespierre  did  not  serve 
because  of  the  Girondins.  This  was  on  March  25th,  1793.  On  April  6th 
the  Committee  was  radically  reorganized  with  but  nine  members.  It  was 
to  be  renewed  from  month  to  month.  Its  function  was  to  survey  and 
intensify  the  activities  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  could  be  set  aside  by  the  Committee  if  it  informed  the 
Convention  without  delay.  Among  the  members  of  the  new  Committee 
were  Danton,  Barere,  Delmas,  Cambon,  and  others  not  conspicuous  in 
history.  The  Plain  was  well  represented.  It  was  a  dictatorial  organiza- 
tion. It  could  deliberate  in  secret.  On  its  own  initiative  it  could  act  for 
both  interior  and  exterior  defense.  Any  decision  to  which  a  majority 
agreed  had  to  be  acted  upon  instantly.  It  was  made,  if  unintentionally, 
for  the  purposes  of  Robespierre,  who  would  soon  become  a  member 
and  its  dictator,  with  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  the  guillotine  at 
his  service. 

XI 

But  outwardly  more  dangerous  at  this  time  was  the  criminal  organ- 
ization that  sat  in  the  archbishop's  palace  and  followed  the  inspiration 
of  Marat.  Announcing  that  they  alone,  and  not  the  Convention,  repre- 
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sented  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  they  declared  each  section  of  the- 
city  sovereign  in  its  own  right  within  its  limits,  with  power  to  revoke 
the  decrees  of  the  National  Convention  and  ignore  the  dictates  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  They  declared  themselves  authorized  to 
correspond  with  all  the  municipalities  of  France  and  to  issue  orders. 
Setting  themselves  above  the  Committee  created  by  the  Convention,, 
they  called  themselves  the  Central  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
supreme.  They  concerned  themselves  primarily  with  petitions  demand- 
ing the  heads  of  the  Girondin  deputies,  or  their  expulsion  at  the  least. 
They  secured  signatures  to  these  petitions  by  intimidation.  Those  who 
refused  to  sign  were  told  that  their  certificate  of  civism  would  be  taken 
from  them.  From  the  dark  rooms  of  the  archbishop's  palace  poured 
the  most  anarchistic  and  criminal  proposals. 

Then,  too,  about  this  time,  a  strange  group  of  the  "enraged"  formed 
an  eccentric  organization  which  they  named  The  Fraternal  Society  of 
the  Two  Sexes.  It  met  regularly  in  the  building  of  the  Jacobins  but  had 
no  connection  with  them.  The  Jacobins  found  their  proximity  most 
embarrassing,  especially  when  they  began  to  attack  the  Jacobins  and 
the  Mountain  for  being  too  soft  and  lukewarm,  for  ignoring  the  social 
and  economic  problems.  They  distributed  circulars  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Convention,  attacking  the  leaders  who,  they  said,  dined  well  every 
day  while  the  people  were  starving.  This  was  currently  supposed  to  be 
aimed  at  Saint- Just,  and  it  struck  obliquely  at  Robespierre,  for  whom 
Mother  Duplay  was  said  to  spread  an  ample  board. 

This  again  was  to  raise  the  question  of  subsistence.  The  Jacobins 
were  embarrassed,  having  no  desire  to  arouse  the  ire  of  the  bourgeois 
merchants  and  farmers.  They  were  more  embarrassed  by  the  fear  that 
these  extremists  might  seem  to  surpass  them  in  their  championship  of 
the  masses,  and  they  had  recourse  to  utterly  senseless  attacks  on  the 
Girondins  as  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living,  which  was  actually 
due  to  the  war.  From  these  attacks  on  the  Girondins,  who  still  domi- 
nated the  Convention,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  an  attack  on  the  national 
representation  itself,  on  representative  democracy.38 

The  real  object  of  all  these  elements  was  an  insurrection  against  the 
Convention  and  the  expulsion  or  assassination  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Gironde.  Danton  was  ominously  silent,  hurt  by  the  snub  of  the  Roland 
coterie.  Robespierre,  favoring  such  an  insurrection,  was  momentarily 
fearful  of  the  popular  reaction,  and  for  a  time  he  sought  to  hold  the 
"enraged"  in  check.  He  merely  thought  the  timing  was  bad.  He  wanted 
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time  to  arouse  the  men  in  the  street,  to  confuse  the  people,  and  he 
plunged  into  the  most  stupid  and  reckless  accusations  against  the 
"faithless  deputies."  Meanwhile,  the  libel  in  Camille  Desmoulins's 
book  was  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Agitators  in  the  faubourg 
were  busy  circulating  their  petitions.  "What!  You  hesitate  to  sign? 
Then  you  are  a  counterrevolutionist  and  a  traitor.  Do  you  want  your 
document  of  civism  taken  from  you?" 
The  crisis  was  approaching. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
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THE  ANARCHISTIC  ACTIVITIES  of  the  thoroughly  disreputable  element 
that  conspired  behind  closed  doors  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  under  the 
guidance  of  Marat,  Hebert,  and  Chaumette,  so  alarmed  decent  men 
among  the  patriots  that  several  Sections  of  Paris  condemned  these 
meetings.  But  one  day  the  Section  of  Mail  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
Convention  to  read  an  address  denouncing  Vergniaud  and  his  friends 
as  accomplices  of  Dumouriez  and  demanding  their  accusation  and 
expulsion,  if  not  execution.  That  day  the  Convention  disgraced  itself 
by  giving  this  delegation  of  conspirators  against  its  very  existence  the 
honors  of  the  session!  It  was  sheer  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  Plain. 
A  little  ashamed  of  its  action,  it  sought  to  minimize  its  surrender  to 
the  mob  by  deciding  thereafter  not  to  receive  denunciations  of  its  own 
members.  The  violent  Section  of  Halle-au-Ble,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Marat,  however,  followed  at  once  with  a  new  petition,  reeking  with 
lies,  which  was  sent  to  the  Jacobins,  to  all  the  Sections,  and  to  the 
municipal  authorities,  denouncing  the  Convention  as  corrupt  in  part, 
composed  of  speculators  and  accomplices  of  Dumouriez,  and  demanding 
their  expulsion.  No  one  misunderstood  who  was  meant — the  Girondins. 
And  the  Convention  received  the  petition  presented  by  Mayor  Pachel 
Clearly,  the  Convention  no  longer  had  enough  courage  or  character  to 
take  its  own  part.  It  did  demand  that  the  petitioners  sign  the  petition, 
and  Pache,  raised  from  obscurity  by  the  credulity  of  the  Rolands,  was 
forced  to  affix  his  signature.  With  this  paper  being  circulated  through 
the  Sections  by  the  Maratists,  demanding  signatures  under  threats, 
Petion,  speaking  with  great  vehemence  on  a  motion  of  order,  demanded 
measures  of  repression;  and  Danton,  embittered  by  the  snubbing  of  the 
Roland  coterie,  countered  by  asking  that  the  honors  of  tie  se^siou  4e 
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accorded  the  petitioners  who  demanded  the  mutilation  and  destruction 
of  representative  government,  of  the  Convention,  of  the  Republic. 
Petion  replied  with  the  demand  that  the  authors  of  the  petition  be 
sent  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

In  the  meantime  Robespierre  had  come  out  into  the  open  when,  on 
April  5th,  the  Jacobins  supported  the  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Girondins  and  asked  their  affiliated  societies  to  send  in  petitions. 

But  the  Jacobins  were  not  just  those  in  Paris.  There  had  been  a 
vigorous  reaction  from  the  Jacobins  of  the  departments.  Those  in 
Marseille,  in  a  letter  to  the  Jacobins  in  Paris,  declared  that  Barbaroux, 
along  with  the  other  deputies  of  the  department,  had  their  complete 
confidence.  "They  profess  our  principles;  it  is  enough  to  tell  you  this," 
they  wrote.  "As  to  our  Municipality,  which  some  cowards  seek  to 
calumniate,  we  will  also  tell  you  that  its  conduct,  truly  republican, 
will  also  excite  the  rage  of  the  enemies  of  the  public  good.  A  sovereign 
scorn  is  the  only  attention  which  we  pay  to  those  who  would  attempt 
to  blacken  it." x  From  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the 
Republic  of  Libourne,  a  more  militant  protest  against  the  trend  of  the 
mother  society  was  addressed.  "We  have  begged  you  to  banish  from 
your  society  the  intriguers  and  agitators  who  dishonor  it,"  they  wrote. 
"We  have  painted  to  you  with  the  colors  of  friendship  our  sorrow  in 
seeing  the  error  into  which  you  are  drawn  by  these  wicked  and  auda- 
cious men.  Our  letter  has  remained  unanswered,  or  rather  you  have 
given  us  an  answer  the  most  cruel  that  true  citizens  could  expect — 
you  have  sent  us  new  libels  and  new  calumnies.  .  .  .  However,  we  will 
conserve  our  affiliation  with  the  Society  of  Jacobins,  because  we  hope 
that  one  day  .  .  .  you  will  realize  the  traps  into  which  you  have  fallen, 
will  banish  the  scoundrels  who  have  precipitated  you  into  them,  and 
will  recall  the  virtuous  men  you  have  forced  to  separate  from  you."  2 

At  this  time  the  Patriote  frangais  was  drawing  sharp  comparisons 
between  the  Jacobins  of  the  departments  and  those  in  Paris.  The  state 
of  the  army  was  deplorable,  with  the  soldiers  compelled  to  camp  in 
bitterly  cold  weather  without  shoes,  clothing,  or  stockings.  The  public 
was  shocked.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Jacobins  in  Paris  to  open  a  sub- 
scription and  "the  poor  patriot  Marat"  gave  a  hundred  livres!  s  In 
contrast  with  the  complacency  of  the  mother  society,  the  Patriote 
frangais  reported  the  action  of  the  Jacobins  of  Vergniaud's  city  of 
Bordeaux.  "A  member  explained  the  needs  of  the  troops  and  was  urging 
help  when  he  was  interrupted  by  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  who 
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subscribed  in  emulation  of  one  another  for  shirts,  stockings,  shoes,  coats, 
and  other  clothing,"  it  reported.  The  Bordeaux  Jacobins  followed  this 
action  by  opening  a  register  in  the  club  to  receive  the  subscriptions  of 
all  citizens.  An  address  was  prepared  to  the  people  of  Bordeaux  con- 
cerning "the  poverty  of  the  defenders  of  the  nation  and  to  indicate  the 
means  of  helping."  Thus  the  Patriots  frangais  contrasted  the  internal 
intrigues  of  the  Jacobins  of  Robespierre  with  the  concentration  of  those 
of  Bordeaux  on  the  needs  of  the  nation.4 

Thoroughly  aroused,  the  Girondins  at  this  juncture  began  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  awaken  the  Parisians  not  associated  with  the  conspirators. 
Their  popularity  generally  was  then  high.  Deputations  from  the  prov- 
inces, flocking  to  Paris,  surrounded  them  with  their  homage.  The  law- 
abiding  applauded  them  for  their  fight  against  pillaging.  Petion  issued 
a  letter  to  the  Parisians  warning  them  that  civil  war  was  in  preparation 
and  that  their  property  was  in  danger,  urging  them  to  assert  themselves. 
The  vehement  demand  of  the  mob  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Girondins 
had  thrown  the  timid  members  of  the  Plain  into  a  state  of  consternation. 

Such  is  the  background  of  the  verbal  duel  of  Vergniaud  and  Robes- 
pierre. 

n 

The  atmosphere  and  preparations  had  been  made  according  to  the 
orders  of  Robespierre.  He  had  spent  many  hours  bending  over  his  table 
by  the  light  of  candles  in  the  preparation  of  what  he  hoped  would  be  a 
devastating  attack  on  the  Girondins.  The  word  went  forth  to  his  fol- 
lowers and  those  of  Marat  and  Hebert  that  he  would  speak  and  that 
they  would  be  expected  to  be  on  hand  to  shout  and  cheer.  The  usual 
throng,  many  armed  with  pikes  and  clubs,  were  crowded  into  the 
gallery  when  the  gates  were  opened.  It  was  to  be  a  red-letter  day  for 
the  extremists,  for  in  the  discussions  preliminary  to  the  clash  of  Ver- 
gniaud and  Robespierre,  one  of  the  Roland  coterie,  Lasource,  saw  fit 
to  attack  Danton  with  the  charge  that  he  was  working  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  royalty,  and  with  a  demand  for  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate. Even  after  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  reconciliation  in  the 
woods  near  Paris,  Danton  had  continued  with  gestures  of  conciliation, 
but  the  new  attack  on  him  aroused  him  to  fury.  He  sprang  to  his  feet 
and,  passing  in  front  of  the  Mountain,  leaned  over  to  friends  of  Robes- 
pierre. Pointing  toward  the  Girondins,  he  said:  "The  wretches!  They 
would  cast  their  crimes  on  me,"  It  was  then  that  Danton  abandoned  the 
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Gironde  to  its  fate  and  cast  his  lot  with  Robespierre.  Mounting  the 
tribune,  he  rendered  homage  to  his  new  allies  and  said  the  Mountain 
had  judged  better  than  he.  "I  believe,"  he  said,  "there  is  no  further 
truce  between  the  Mountain,  the  patriots  who  desired  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  and  the  cowards  who  in  wishing  to  save  him  have  calumniated 
us  through  all  France."  That  was  the  death  warrant  of  the  Girondins — 
but  of  Danton  as  well,  as  he  was  soon  to  realize. 

With  Petion  demanding  action  against  those  who  had  signed  the 
petition  against  the  Convention,  with  Danton  demanding  that  Petion's 
motion  be  ignored,  Robespierre  thought  the  moment  opportune  and 
asked  to  speak.  Vergniaud  insisted  on  a  vote  on  Petion's  motion,  but  a 
moment  later  changed  his  mind  and  proposed  that  Robespierre  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  on  condition  that,  without  preparation,  he  be  per- 
mitted an  immediate  reply.  No  one  perhaps  has  better  painted  the  back- 
ground of  Robespierre's  laboriously  prepared  attack  than  De  Verdiere 
of  the  Paris  bar  seventy  years  later.  "Hypocritical  and  perfidious,  loving 
and  serving  lies  as  others  do  truth,  a  strange  mixture  of  cowardice, 
bitterness,  and  pride,  he  was  tormented  by  the  thirst  for  domination, 
and  his  livid  face  expressed  only  envy.  He  was  a  poor  rhetorician. 
Cruelly  cold  ...  for  a  long  time  this  man  nourished  against  the  Giron- 
dins the  most  vigorous  hatred.  Their  talents  irritated  his  mediocrity. 
Their  aristocratic  manners  and  disdainful  airs,  their  pretensions  as 
statesmen  ended  by  making  them  insupportable  to  him.  Above  all,  he 
detested  Vergniaud  .  .  .  and  promised  himself  to  stifle  the  voice  that 
would  annul  his  own.  .  .  .  Finally,  was  he  [Vergniaud]  not  the  only 
man  capable  of  rallying  honest  people?  .  .  .  This  was  more  than  was 
needed  to  relight  the  hatred  of  Robespierre.'75 

Robespierre  mounted  the  tribune.  His  speech  that  day  has  been 
described  by  Michelet  as  such  that  "his  blindest  partisans  have  not  had 
the  heart  to  report."  Reading  it  years  later,  the  historian  marveled  "how 
hate  can  deform  the  heart  and  so  warp  the  mind."  6 

Robespierre  charged  that  a  faction  was  conspiring  with  the  tyrants 
of  Europe  to  give  France  a  king — which  was  true,  but  not  true  of  the 
Girondins.  Reviewing  the  record  of  the  party,  he  conceded  it  to  have 
been  powerful  against  the  emigres  and  rebel  priests.  Yes,  he  admitted, 
they  had  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  patriotic  socie- 
ties until  they  succeeded  in  reaching  power;  but  then  they  became 
"moderates,"  "hiding  their  ambition  under  the  mask  of  moderation  and 
love  of  order,"  they  turned  on  all  not  enrolled  under  their  banner, 
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denouncing  them  as  anarchists  and  agitators.  He  charged  that  on  June 
2oth  they  had  used  the  people  as  a  ladder  to  reascend  to  power,  with 
the  intention  later  of  suppressing  them  "in  the  name  of  order."  He  made 
a  cynically  dishonest  reference  to  the  letter  to  Boze,  giving  it  a  fan- 
tastic interpretation.  And  had  not  Vergniaud  on  August  loth  told  the 
king  that  they  would  respect  the  constituted  authorities?  Had  not  the 
Girondins  tried  to  array  all  France  against  Paris  and  proposed  leaving 
the  capital  on  the  approach  of  Brunswick?  Had  they  not  attacked 
the  mobs  with  calumnies  and  lies,  denouncing  their  activities  as  an- 
archistic? Had  they  not  attacked  the  patriots  of  the  September  massa- 
cres, described  by  Robespierre  as  rendering  merely  "revolutionary 
justice"?  Had  they  not  summoned  Federated  troops  to  Paris?  And 
Dumouriez — had  he  not  been  brought  to  power  by  them?  This  was  false. 

He  closed  by  demanding  that  the  Convention  send  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  Sillery  and  his  wife  and  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  And  then,  his  venom  appearing,  "I  do  not  say  that  you  should 
strike  Messieurs  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Brissot,  and  Gensonne." 

Even  Hamel,  his  apologist  and  eulogistic  biographer,  claiming  that 
the  facts  were  true,  is  forced  to  concede  that  "what  was  not  true  was 
the  majority  of  the  deductions  which  he  drew  from  them." 

Ill 

According  to  contemporaries,  Vergniaud,  on  finding  that  Robes- 
pierre was  ready  with  a  prepared  attack,  showed  considerable  excite- 
ment The  moment  Robespierre  ascended  the  tribune,  Vergniaud  rose 
and  seated  himself  at  a  table  of  the  secretaries  to  take  notes.  He  had 
no  foreknowledge  that  Robespierre  would  speak,  and  he  certainly  had 
no  opportunity  to  prepare  a  reply.  During  Robespierre's  speech  the 
galleries  cheered  and  shouted  approval.  The  hall  was  packed,  men 
sitting  even  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  of  the  President,  who  that  day 
was  Thuriot,  of  the  Mountain,  who  was  bitterly  hostile  to  Vergniaud. 
When  at  length  Robespierre  concluded  amid  a  hurricane  of  cheers 
from  the  galleries,  Vergniaud  took  the  tribune.  Instantly  the  galleries 
began  to  howl  their  derision,  Marat  to  shout  insults,  and,  for  a  moment, 
the  mob  was  in  possession  of  the  hall. 

"I  demand,"  said  Vergniaud,  "that  the  Convention  take  note  that 
the  men  who  have  welcomed  this  calumny  with  such  eager  complacency 
would  prevent  me  from  confounding  this  impostor  who  has  dfetffled 
this  poison." 
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His  voice  and  manner  always  awed  the  mobs,  and  silence  fell.  Robes- 
pierre having  referred  to  Vergniaud  as  "Monsieur,"  than  which  nothing 
could  have  been  more  offensive  at  the  time,  when  Citizen  was  the  only 
title  for  a  patriot,  Vergniaud  began: 

"I  will  dare  to  answer  Monsieur  Robespierre — " 

The  partisans  packing  the  galleries  roared  their  protest,  shaking 
fists  and  sabers.  Looking  up  at  the  galleries,  he  repeated  three  times, 
"I  will  dare  to  answer  Monsieur  Robespierre."  And  then  he  began: 

"I  shall  dare  to  answer  Monsieur  Robespierre,  who  by  a  perfidious 
romance  written  in  the  silence  of  the  cabinet,  and  in  cool  irony,  propa- 
gates fresh  discords  in  the  bosom  of  the  Convention;  I  will  hazard 
answering  him  without  meditation.  I  have  no  need  of  art,  like  him; 
my  soul  suffices  me." 

With  this  contemptuous  fling  at  the  artificiality  of  Robespierre's 
discourse,  he  continued: 

"I  will  not  speak  for  myself;  it  is  with  the  most  profound  sorrow 
that  when  our  country  demands  every  moment  of  our  political  existence 
I  see  the  Convention  reduced  by  denunciations  whose  absurdities  are 
only  equaled  by  their  wickedness  to  the  necessity  of  occupying  itself 
with  miserable  individual  interests;  I  will  speak  for  our  country,  to 
whose  fate,  on  the  border  of  the  abyss  where  it  has  been  lead,  the 
destinies  of  one  of  the  representatives  who  can  and  who  wishes  to 
serve  her  are  not  altogether  foreign.  I  will  not  speak  for  myself.  I  know 
that  in  revolutions  the  scum  of  nations  is  agitated,  and,  rising  on  the 
political  surface,  seems  for  a  moment  to  dominate  men  of  good  will. 
In  my  personal  interest  I  would  have  waited  patiently  for  this  tempo- 
rary ascendancy  to  vanish;  but  since  they  break  the  spring  which  held 
back  my  indignant  soul,  I  will  speak  to  enlighten  France,  whom  they 
deceive.  My  voice,  which  from  this  tribune,  has  more  than  once  brought 
terror  into  the  palace  from  which  it  helped  to  expel  the  tyrant,  will 
carry  it  also  to  the  hearts  of  scoundrels  who  would  like  to  substitute 
their  tyranny  for  that  of  royalty." 

Vergniaud  then  said  he  would  answer  the  charges  made  against  him, 
leaving  to  the  others  attacked  the  privilege  of  replying  for  themselves. 

"In  my  turn,"  he  continued,  "I  will  make  known  to  France  the  real 
accomplices  of  Dumouriez.  I  will  speak  with  all  the  energy  that  is 
fitting  in  a  free  man,  but  I  will  preserve  myself  from  the  passions 
which  might  weaken  that  one  that  should  animate  us  all — the  love  of 
country.They  try  in  vain  to  embitter  me.  I  will  not  second  the  infamous 
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projects  of  those  who  to  facilitate  the  triumph  of  the  powers  allied 
against  us  are  seeking  to  distract  our  attention  from  the  measures 
necessary  for  our  defense,  who  are  trying  to  make  us  murder  each 
other  like  the  soldiers  of  Cadmus,  to  turn  over  our  vacant  places  to  the 
despots  whom  they  have  the  audacity  to  impose  upon  you." 

Turning  to  Robespierre's  charge  that  in  July  he  had  opposed  the 
forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  the  king,  he  swept  on: 

"I  answered  that  in  the  speech  I  pronounced  on  July  3rd.  I,  the 
first  in  this  tribune,  spoke  of  the  forfeiture  of  rights;  and  if,  under 
the  weight  of  the  great  accusations  of  M.  Robespierre,  it  were  per- 
mitted me  to  say  something  good  of  myself,  I  would  add  that  possibly 
the  energy  of  my  speech  contributed  not  a  little  to  prepare  the  revolu- 
tionary movement." 

Recalling  the  enthusiastic  response  of  the  Assembly,  he  said  he  had 
wished  to  moderate  it  lest  it  lead  to  such  disorders  as  those  of  June  20 
and  destroy  liberty  itself. 

"Where,"  he  asked,  "would  the  forfeiture  of  rights  have  left  us  if 
it  had  been  pronounced  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution?  To  all  the  dis- 
orders that  would  have  been  created  by  the  minority  of  the  new  King 
and  the  despotism  of  a  regent.  .  .  .  Very  well.  The  Commission  of 
Twenty-one,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  did  not  want  a  new  King  or 
regent:  we  wanted  the  Republic." 

That,  he  said,  was  why,  instead  of  the  forfeiture  of  rights,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  king's  rights  was  declared,  pending  the  action  of  a 
Constitutional  Convention. 

"And  this  measure,"  he  said.  "It  was  I  who  came  to  propose  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  after  having  presided  through  the  whole  night 
of  the  gth  to  the  loth  of  August,  to  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  while  Guadet 
was  presiding  hi  the  morning  to  the  sound  of  the  cannon.  I  ask  you, 
was  that  compromising  with  the  Court?  Is  it  to  us  that  the  Court  owes 
gratitude,  or  rather  to  those  who  by  the  persecutions  they  have  made 
us  undergo  are  so  brilliantly  avenging  it  for  the  harm  which  we  have 
done." 

And  Robespierre's  attack  because  of  a  proposed  tutor  for  the  prince 
royal? 

"He  pretends  that  this  is  a  steppingstone  which  we  have  placed  for 
royalty.  On  the  loth  of  August  I  left  the  President's  chair  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  went  to  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
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where  I  drew  up  in  two  minutes  the  project  which  I  presented  immedi- 
ately to  the  Assembly." 

Admitting  the  possibility  of  bad  judgment  under  the  circumstances, 
pressed  by  turmoil  and  hates,  he  continued: 

"At  least  perhaps  it  is  not  suitable  for  M.  Robespierre,  who  was  then 
prudently  buried  in  a  cellar,  to  show  me  so  much  harshness  for  a 
moment  of  weakness.  But  here  are  my  motives:  When  I  hastily  drew 
up  the  project  of  decree,  victory  was  still  uncertain  between  the 
people  and  the  chateau.  If  the  chateau  had  triumphed,  Louis  undoubt- 
edly would  have  appealed  against  his  suspension,  which  he  would  have 
maintained  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  This  appointment  at  once, 
and  constitutionally,  isolated  the  son  from  the  father  and  thus  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  a  hostage  against  the  vengeance  of  a  vic- 
torious and  irritated  tyrant.  But  the  people  won  and  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  name  a  tutor  for  the  son,  and  the  next  day  the  Committee 
withdrew  it.  It  was  not  therefore  to  reestablish  royalty  that  I  pro- 
posed it." 

At  this  point  the  applause  that  had  punctuated  the  speech  became 
general. 

Did  Robespierre  accuse  the  Girondins  of  praising  Narbonne?  He, 
Vergniaud,  had  spoken  to  him  but  once.  And  did  Robespierre  forget 
that  it  was  Vergniaud  who  had  opposed  the  printing  of  Narbonne's 
speech  as  Minister  of  War  on  the  ground  that  patriotism  in  a  minister 
should  not  be  considered  so  remarkable?  And  Lafayette? 

"Who  has  spoken  against  him  if  not  the  members  who  are  accused? 
It  was  Guadet  and  I  who,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  and  boos  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Assembly,  attacked  him  when  in  his  letter  or  at  the  bar 
he  tried  to  play  the  little  Caesar." 

The  orator  now  turned  to  Robespierre's  attack  on  the  Girondins 
for  having  declared  war  on  Austria. 

"On  all  sides,"  he  said,  "we  were  surrounded  by  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian troops  and  by  the  emigres  whom  Austria  and  Prussia  had  per- 
mitted to  form  an  army  corps.  The  question  was  not  to  know  whether 
we  would  have  war.  War  had  already  been  declared  against  us  de  facto; 
it  was  a  question  whether  we  would  wait  peaceably  until  they  had 
completed  the  preparations  which  they  were  making  at  our  gates  to 
crush  us;  if  we  would  let  them  move  the  theater  of  war  into  our  own 
territory,  or  if  we  would  try  to  move  it  into  theirs.  The  Assembly 
decided  on  the  attack;  and  if  some  reverses  marked  the  beginning  of 
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the  campaign,  the  victories  which  ended  it  sufficiently  justified  the 
courageous  resolution  of  the  Assembly." 

He  then  took  up  Robespierre's  attack  on  him  for  reporting  the  decree 
that  placed  6,000,000  libres  in  secret-service  money  at  the  disposition 
of  Dumouriez  when  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"I  was  a  member  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee.  It  was  agreed  in 
the  meeting  of  the  two  committees  [Foreign  Affairs  and  Finance]  that 
the  secret  expense  was  a  source  of  great  abuse  and  waste,  but  that  a 
patriotic  distribution  of  the  six  millions  asked  for,  considering  our 
position  with  Belgium  and  the  enemy  Powers,  could,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  produce  a  great  advantage;  and,  after  having  calcu- 
lated the  different  chances,  it  was  decided  to  propose  to  the  Assembly 
to  accord  the  six  millions." 

And  why  did  he,  Vergniaud,  propose  it? 

"It  was  then  a  question  of  appointing  a  reporter.  No  one  wished  the 
position.  Secret  instinct  warned  all  the  members  present  that  some  day 
others  would  try  to  gain  popularity  by  staining  the  honor  of  the  one 
man  who  would  make  the  report.  They  all  addressed  themselves  to  me. 
They  said  to  me:  'You  are  the  only  one  here  who  has  the  popularity  to 
present  the  project  of  decree;  you  alone  do  not  have  the  right  to  refuse 
to  charge  yourself  with  it.'  I  resisted  at  first;  they  urged  me;  it  was 
at  the  risk  of  a  popularity  which  was  as  dear  to  me  as  it  could  be  to 
my  accusers  that,  consulting  the  public  interest  rather  than  my  personal 
interest,  I  came  to  propose  this  decree.  I  took  the  danger  on  myself; 
I  declared  I  would  make  the  report  only  provided  there  was  unanimity 
in  the  opinions  of  the  two  committees  and,  if  the  project  of  decree  were 
attacked,  all  the  members  of  the  two  committees  would  rise  to  defend 
it  and  to  support  the  reporter  who  was  merely  their  spokesman.  This 
was  promised  and  I  made  the  report;  the  six  millions  were  accorded." 

And  what  use  was  made  of  the  six  millions?  That  was  the  business 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member;  and  as  for 
Dumouriez,  Vergniaud  had  seen  him  only  when  he  appeared  before 
the  committee  to  request  the  funds. 

Ah,  but  Vergniaud  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one, 
and  Robespierre  denounced  it  for  leaving  the  army  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion. This  was  the  answer: 

"It  is  not  without  value  to  recall,  no  doubt  to  give  more  activity  to 
our  vigils,  that  Robespierre,  surrounded  by  assassins,  denounced  us 
on  the  .2nd  of  September  as  agents  of  Brunswick;*  that  there  are  no 
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measures,  calumnies  or  threats  which  he  and  his  friends  did  not  employ 
to  dissolve  this  Committee,  which,  I  dare  say,  served  the  country  well. 
It  is  this  Committee,  today  accused  of  having  neglected  the  organiza- 
tion or  the  provisioning  of  our  armies,  which,  occupying  itself  day  and 
night,  prepared  all  the  work  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  means 
of  repairing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disorders  which  the  betrayal  of 
Louis  and  his  perfidious  Ministers  had  introduced  in  our  armies;  and 
this  work,  perhaps  insufficient,  if  one  compared  it  with  the  circum- 
stances, was  nevertheless  immense;  it  cooperated  with  the  energy  of 
the  people  to  prepare  our  successes;  and  those  successes,  whose  fruits 
are  being  gathered  by  the  National  Convention,  have  been  brilliant 
enough  to  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  reproaches  of  M.  Robes- 
pierre." 

Turning  then  to  Robespierre's  charge  that  after  August  loth  they 
had  calumniated  the  General  Council  of  the  Revolutionary  Commune 
of  Paris,  which  he  had  said  had  saved  the  life  of  the  Republic,  Ver- 
gniaud replied: 

"My  answer  will  be  simple.  During  the  administration  of  this  Gen- 
eral Council  enormous  embezzlements  have  been  committed  on  the 
national  property,  on  the  furnishings  of  the  emigres,  on  that  found  in 
the  former  royal  house,  on  objects  deposited  in  the  Commune.  To  put 
an  end  to  these  embezzlements  I  demanded  that  the  General  Council 
should  be  called  upon  to  present  its  accounts.  This  demand  was  just; 
I  made  it  without  any  sort  of  invective.  A  decree  ordered  that  these 
accounts  should  be  presented.  Was  that  calumniating  the  General  Coun- 
cil of  the  Commune?  Was  it  not  rather  furnishing  it  an  opportunity 
to  prove  with  what  zeal  it  had  administered  the  public  wealth?  How- 
ever, it  was  at  this  epoch  that  they  began  to  take  from  me  my  popu- 
larity. All  the  men  who  feared  to  see  their  brigandage  discovered  spread 
calumnies  against  me,  and  I  was  soon  considered  a  bad  citizen  for  not 
having  wished  to  be  the  accomplice  of  swindlers." 

And  had  he  calumniated  Paris,  as  charged  by  Robespierre? 

"He  alone  and  his  friends  have  calumniated  this  great  city.  I  have 
always  considered  with  dismay  the  deplorable  scenes  that  have  stained 
the  soil  of  the  Revolution;  but  I  have  constantly  maintained  that  they 
were  the  work,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  a  few  scoundrels  who  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic  in  order  to  live  by  pillage  and 
murder  in  a  city  whose  immensity  and  continual  agitation  offered  the 
greatest  career  for  their  criminal  hopes;  and  for  the  glory  of  the  people 
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themselves  I  have  demanded  that  they  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
punishment  of  the  laws." 

And  then,  warning  to  his  theme: 

"Others,  on  the  contrary,  to  assure  the  impunity  of  the  brigands,  and 
no  doubt  to  procure  new  massacres  and  new  pillages,  have  made  defense 
of  their  crimes  and  have  attributed  them  all  to  the  people.  Who  then 
calumniates  the  people — the  man  who  considers  them  innocent  of  the 
crimes  of  a  few  foreign  brigands,  or  he  who  obstinately  imputes  to  the 
entire  people  the  odium  of  the  scenes  of  blood?" 

With  most  of  the  Convention  applauding,  Marat  cried  out,  "They 
were  the  acts  of  national  vengeance." 

And  then,  taking  up  Robespierre's  charge  that  Vergniaud  and  his 
friends  had  wished  for  the  Assembly  and  Government  to  flee  from 
Paris,  he  turned  the  tables  on  his  accuser: 

"I  am  astonished  that  this  imputation  should  be  found  in  the  mouth 
of  M.  Robespierre — he  who  wished  to  flee  to  Marseille.  We  wished  to 
flee  from  Paris?  That  is  an  infamous  calumny.  I  do  not  know  if  some 
members  of  the  Committee  had  this  project,  for  then  there  were 
Feuillants  there,  and  there  were  minds  agitated  by  the  terror  which 
was  perhaps  excusable  when  the  Prussians  were  in  Champagne.  I  do  not 
know  if  some  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  gave  himself  up,  as 
M.  Robespierre  has  said,  to  the  same  dream;  but  I  do  know  that  this 
idea,  having  been  thrown  into  the  Committee  in  a  vague  manner,  I 
repelled  it  with  the  greatest  energy.  I  declared  that  it  is  in  Paris  that 
we  must  assure  the  triumph  of  liberty  or  perish  with  it;  that  if  the 
Legislative  Assembly  left  Paris  it  could  only  be  as  Themistocles  left 
Athens,  that  is,  with  all  the  citizens,  and  leaving  no  conquest  to  our 
enemies,  only  ashes  and  ruins,  and  fleeing  before  them  only  the  better 
to  dig  their  graves.  The  proposition  was  in  effect  refused  by  a  unani- 
mous vote." 

Here,  turning  in  the  direction  of  the  murmurs,  he  went  on: 

"I  defy  those  who  are  murmuring  to  prove  the  falseness  of  the  asser- 
tion of  which  two  hundred  members  of  the  Assembly  were  witnesses." 

Turning  now  to  Robespierre's  charge  that  Vergniaud  and  his  friends 
had  tried  to  corrupt  the  spirit  of  the  departments,  he  paid  tribute  to 
his  own  department: 

"I  call  upon  that  to  which  I  make  it  my  glory  to  belong,  and  which, 
I  hope,  will  not  curse  my  memory,  the  Department  of  the  Gironde; 
I  call  on  that  Department  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
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was  the  first  to  give  France  the  example  of  the  formation  of  an  army 
marching  at  Its  own  expense  to  the  aid  of  the  patriots  of  Mountauban, 
oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  the  aristocracy  fifty  leagues  away;  which, 
in  spite  of  the  immense  losses  which  it  had  suffered  in  the  colonies 
has  not  ceased  to  multiply  its  sacrifices  in  the  great  quarrel  of  the 
people  against  the  Kings;  which  has  furnished  ten  battalions  to  our 
armies;  which,  at  the  first  news  of  the  troubles  in  Vendee  furnished 
4,000  men;  which,  in  the  last  recruiting,  instead  of  the  2,800  men 
which  the  law  demanded  of  her,  gave  5,000;  which,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  has  collected  in  patriotic  donations  more  than  600,000  francs; 
which  furnished  6,000  sailors  to  our  Navy  and  harasses  the  commerce 
of  our  enemies  with  its  corsairs;  I  call  on  this  Department — which  they 
would  like  to  call  Feuillant  because  it  has  known  how  to  preserve  itself 
from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  but  against  whose  energy  all  calumnies 
must  ignominiously  fall — I  call  upon  it  to  declare  whether  I  have  tried 
in  any  way  to  mislead  its  opinions.  It  is  not  that  I  would  wish  to  make 
you  believe  that  by  my  correspondence  I  have  influenced  the  good 
spirit  which  has  been  maintained  there.  Without  any  need  of  outside 
impetus,  the  men  of  the  Gironde  find  in  their  hearts  love  of  liberty 
and  hatred  of  brigands.  As  to  my  correspondence,  here  is  my  secret 
in  two  words:  I  never  write  letters." 

At  this  point  Vergniaud  was  interrupted  with  storms  of  applause, 
even  from  the  hostile  galleries  that  swayed  before  his  eloquence. 

But  did  Robespierre  attack  him  for  favoring  an  appeal  to  the  people 
in  the  case  of  Louis? 

"Did  I  owe  him  the  sacrifice  of  an  opinion  that  I  thought  good? 
I  voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  because  I  believed  that  it  would 
prevent  a  new  war  whose  calamities  I  feared;  because  it  frustrated 
infallibly  the  plans  of  the  faction  whose  existence  I  suspected;  because 
in  voting  for  the  death  of  Louis  I  did  not  want  to  vote  for  the  corona- 
tion of  a  new  tyrant.  The  war  which  I  feared  has  been  declared.  Do  any 
doubts  remain  on  the  existence  of  the  Orleans  faction?  The  appeal  to 
the  people  might  in  some  respects  be  a  political  mistake,  but  to  whom 
must  it  be  imputed?  To  those  who  by  refusing  to  pronounce  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Bourbons  before  sending  Louis  to  execution  gave  me 
the  right  to  suspect  their  intentions." 

The  utter  dishonesty  of  Robespierre's  charge  of  complicity  with 
Dumouriez  was  met  with  a  deadly  countercharge. 

"The  history  of  my  relations  is  known,"  he  said.  "On  his  return  from 
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Champagne  I  was  a  guest  at  a  supper  to  which  he  was  invited,  and 
where  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  persons.  On  his  return  from 
Belgium,  I  met  him  by  chance  in  a  house  where  I  dined  with  him. 
I  declare  that  since  he  had  command  of  our  armies  we  had  no  other 
relations.  He  has  never  received  a  letter  from  me;  I  have  never  received 
a  letter  from  him.  If  it  is  a  crime  to  have  met  him,  even  with  pleasure, 
when  he  returned  triumphant  from  Champagne  or  from  Belgium,  and 
when  he  made  his  patriotism  believed  as  much  by  his  services  as  by  his 
speeches,  then  I  demand  a  decree  of  accusation  against  the  National 
Convention  which  received  him  in  its  midst  with  testimonies  of  the 
greatest  favor;  against  all  those  who  have  met  him  by  chance  in  the 
house  of  a  third  person;  against  the  whole  of  France  which  voted 
thanks  to  him." 

And  here  a  pause,  and  then  the  shimmer  of  a  sword  pointed  directly 
at  Robespierre: 

"I  add  for  those  to  whom  my  means  of  justification  may  not  seem 
convincing  that  Dumouriez  was  crowned  and  embraced  by  Robespierre 
at  the  Jacobins." 

In  the  midst  of  the  uneasy  shuffling  in  the  galleries  and  the  excitement 
on  the  floor,  he  pressed  his  advantage: 

"And  what  is,  no  doubt,  much  more  serious,  I  demand  a  decree  of 
accusation  against  the  Jacobins  who  crowned  him  and  embraced  him 
in  one  of  their  sessions." 

With  the  dishonest  charge  of  Robespierre's  staggering  under  body 
blows,  he  hurried  on: 

"Why  then  are  we  reproached  with  such  foolish  spite  with  suppers 
with  Dumouriez  at  a  time  when  France  proclaimed  him  one  of  her  most 
valiant  defenders,  while  silence  is  kept  about  the  dinners  which  our 
calumniators  habitually  had  with  Orleans?" 

And  then,  cleverly,  but  truthfully,  he  introduced  Danton  by  the  side 
of  the  traitor  general: 

"I  deny  that  I  supported  Dumouriez  in  the  Committee  of  General 
Defense.  I  may  not  have  believed  at  first  that  he  was  in  league  with 
the  Austrians;  and  neither  Danton  nor  Camus  seemed  to  believe  it. 
I  invoke  the  account  which  they  themselves  rendered  to  the  Conven- 
tion. ...  I  would  question  Camus,  if  he  were  present,  on  the  truth 
of  what  I  say,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  questioning  Danton." 

Turning  then  to  Robespierre's  charge  that  the  Committee  of  Defense 
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had  not  adopted  the  measures  necessary,  he  asked  why  Robespierre  and 
his  friends  refused  their  aid. 

"Robespierre  and  his  friends  were  almost  never  there/'  he  said.  "But 
if  they  did  not  fulfill  the  task  you  had  imposed  upon  them,  they  were 
fulfilling  one  very  dear  to  their  hearts — they  were  calumniating  us." 

But  did  Robespierre  complain  that  he  could  not  meet  the  influence 
of  the  Girondins  there? 

"They  are,  then,  very  cowardly,  since  they  did  not  dare  attempt  to 
combat  it." 

And  now  again  a  countercharge: 

"I  will  add  a  fact  that  will  throw  light  on  the  character  of  my 
accuser.  The  Committee  had  decided  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  army 
which  would  be  signed  individually  by  the  members  of  the  Convention. 
Condorcet  and  I  were  named  commissioners  to  draw  it  up.  I  thought 
it  advantageous,  in  the  circumstances,  to  add  to  us  one  of  those  members 
on  whom  popularity  rests  and  whose  cooperation  would  have  prevented 
any  debate  in  the  Assembly.  Robespierre  was  present.  I  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  persuade  him  to  join  us;  Robespierre  answered  that  he  did 
not  have  the  time.  I  ask  the  whole  of  France:  Does  a  man  who  answers 
that  he  does  not  have  the  time  when  pressed  to  do  something  for  his 
country;  does  a  man  so  morose  or  so  apathetic,  have  the  right — I  do 
not  say  to  calumniate;  that  infamous  right  belongs  to  no  one — even  to 
censure  the  men  who  consecrate  their  whole  existence  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  have  time  only  for  that?" 

Even  the  packed  galleries  were  stunned  into  silence  while  the  Con- 
vention roared  approval. 

And  now  taking  up  Robespierre's  charge  that  he  and  his  associates 
were  intriguers,  he  indignantly  replied: 

"Why  have  we  intrigued?  To  satisfy  our  personal  ambition?  But  on 
the  xoth  of  August  did  we  propose  taking  Ministers  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly?  We  then  enjoyed  a  very  great 
popularity.  The  opportunity  was  a  good  one;  we  could  believe  without 
presumption  that  the  choice  would  fall  upon  one  of  us ;  we  did  not  do  it. 
Where,  then,  are  the  proofs  of  this  passion  for  wealth  and  power  of 
which  we  are  accused?" 

And  then,  aiming  at  Robespierre  and  Danton,  he  went  on: 

"Did  we  at  least  intrigue  to  have  places  given  to  our  relatives  and 
friends?  Danton  has  gloried  in  having  solicited  and  obtained  places  for 
men  whom  he  thought  good  citizens.  If — what  I  do  not  know — some 
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of  us  have  followed  the  same  rule  of  conduct,  how  can  it  be  consid- 
ered a  crime  for  us  to  do  what  did  not  appear  reprehensible  in  Danton? 
As  to  me,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  attestations  of  civisim  which 
I  have  signed,  and  to  which  it  is  possible  Ministers  gave  some  atten- 
tion, I  have  not  solicited  individually  either  of  them  or  their  agents, 
or  in  the  committees  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  or  in  those  of  the 
National  Convention;  and  I  have  not  been  given  even  the  place  of  an 
office  boy." 

Interrupting  a  warm  demonstration,  he  threw  out  the  challenge: 

"Could  those  who  accuse  us  of  intrigue  and  ambition  make  the  same 
statement?" 

Literally  and  systematically,  one  by  one,  pulverizing  the  charges 
of  Robespierre,  Vergniaud  continued: 

"Robespierre  accuses  us  of  having  suddenly  become  Moderates — 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard.  Moderates,  we?  I  was  not  such  on 
the  loth  of  August,  Robespierre,  when  thou  didst  hide  in  thy  cellar. 
I  know  that  liberty  is  ever  as  active  as  a  blazing  flame.  I  know  that 
in  revolutionary  times  it  is  as  great  a  folly  to  pretend  the  ability  to 
calm,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  effervescence  of  the  people  as  it 
would  be  to  command  the  waves  of  the  ocean  when  they  are  beaten  by 
the  wind.  Thus  it  becomes  the  lawmaker  to  prevent  the  stormy  disaster 
by  wise  counsel  as  much  as  he  can.  But  if,  under  the  pretext  of  revo- 
lution, it  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  be  a  patriot  to  become  the 
declared  protector  of  murder  and  robbery — then  I  am  a  Moderate." 

Thus  suddenly,  amid  the  rumbling  of  the  galleries,  Vergniaud  sharply 
shifted  to  an  offensive.  He  saw  but  two  more  revolutions  possible:  one. 
that  of  property,  and  the  other,  that  which  would  deliver  the  nation 
to  despotism.  He  had  heard  much,  too  much,  of  an  insurrection — re- 
ferring to  the  intrigues  of  the  archbishop's  palace  from  which  Robes- 
pierre hoped  to  profit. 

"Either  the  insurrection  has  a  determined  object,  or  it  has  not,"  he 
said.  "In  the  latter  case  it  is  a  convulsion  of  the  body  politic,  which, 
since  it  cannot  do  it  good,  must  necessarily  do  it  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
The  wish  to  force  insurrection  can  find  lodgement  nowhere  but  in  the 
heart  of  bad  citizens." 

But,  he  asked,  did  they  say  the  insurrection  urged  did  have  a  deter- 
mined object? 

"Then,"  he  asked,  "what  can  it  be?  To  transfer  the  exercise  of  sov- 
ereignty to  the  Republic?  The  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  confided  to  the 
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national  representatives.  Therefore  those  who  talk  of  insurrection  are 
trying  to  destroy  national  representation;  therefore  they  are  trying  to 
deliver  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  to  a  small  number  of  men  or  to 
transfer  it  to  a  single  citizen;  therefore  they  are  endeavoring  to  found 
an  aristocratic  government  or  to  reestablish  royalty.  In  either  case  they 
are  conspiring  against  the  Republic  and  liberty;  and  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary either  to  approve  them  in  order  to  be  a  patriot,  or  to  be  a 
Moderate  in  battling  against  them — then  I  am  a  Moderate." 

Vergniaud's  counterattack,  in  accord  with  the  realities  as  Robes- 
pierre's attack  was  not,  stirred  the  deputies  to  enthusiasm,  and  the  hall 
shook  with  applause,  while  many  in  the  packed  galleries,  emotionally 
aroused,  joined  in  the  cheering.  The  orator's  charge  on  the  enemy  was 
as  spectacular  as  that  of  cavalry  with  flashing  sabers  and  flying  banners. 

"By  continually  shouting  to  the  people  that  they  must  arise,  by 
continuing  to  speak  to  them,  not  the  language  of  the  laws  but  that  of 
the  passions,  a  weapon  has  been  furnished  to  the  aristocracy.  Taking 
the  language  of  sanscullotism,  it  has  cried  out:  'You  are  unhappy; 
the  assignants  are  at  a  discount;  you  ought  to  rise  en  masse.'  In  this 
way  these  exaggerations  have  injured  the  Republic. 

"We,  Moderates?  But  for  whose  profit  have  we  shown  this  great 
moderation?  For  the  profit  of  the  emigres?  We  have  adopted  against 
them  all  the  measures  of  rigor  that  were  imposed  by  justice  and  na- 
tional interest.  For  the  profit  of  inside  conspirators?  We  have  never 
ceased  to  call  upon  their  heads  the  sword  of  the  law.  But  I  have  de- 
murred against  the  law  that  threatened  to  proscribe  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty.  There  was  endless  talk  of  terrible  measures,  or  'revo- 
lutionary measures.'  I  also  was  in  favor  of  them — these  terrible  meas- 
ures— but  only  against  the  enemies  of  the  country.  I  did  not  want 
them  to  compromise  the  safety  of  good  citizens  for  the  reason  that  some 
unprincipled  wretches  were  interested  in  their  undoing.  I  wanted  punish- 
ments but  not  proscriptions." 

Then  came  the  note  of  humanity,  heard  in  those  days  from  Ver- 
gniaud almost  alone. 

"Some  men  have  appeared  as  if  their  patriotism  consisted  in  tor- 
menting others — in  making  tears  to  flow.  I  would  have  wished  that 
there  should  be  none  but  happy  people.  The  Convention  is  the  center 
around  which  all  citizens  should  rally.  It  may  be  that  their  gaze  fixed 
upon  it  is  not  always  free  from  fear  and  anxiety.  I  would  have  wished 
that  it  should  be  the  center  of  all  their  affections  and  of  all  their  hopes. 
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Efforts  were  made  to  accomplish  the  Revolution  by  terror;  I  would 
have  preferred  to  bring  it  about  by  love.  ...  In  short,  I  have  not 
thought  that,  like  the  priests  and  the  fierce  ministers  of  the  Inquisition 
— who  spoke  of  their  God  of  mercy  only  when  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  autos-da-fe  and  stakes — we  should  speak  of  liberty  surrounded 
by  daggers  and  executioners." 

Again  the  hall  rocked  with  applause,  and  even  the  hostile  galleries 
were  hushed. 

"You  say  we  are  Moderates,"  he  continued.  "Ah,  let  thanks  be 
offered  us  for  this  moderation  of  which  we  are  accused  as  if  it  were 
a  crime.  If  when  in  this  tribune  they  came  to  wave  the  brands  of  dis- 
cord and  to  outrage  with  the  most  insolent  audacity  the  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  if  when  they  shouted  with  as  much 
fury  as  folly,  'No  more  truce;  no  more  peace  between  us,'  we  had  given 
way  to  the  promptings  of  a  just  indignation;  if  we  had  accepted  the 
counterrevolutionary  challenge  which  was  tendered  to  us — I  declare 
to  my  accusers  .  .  .  that  we  would  have  seen  coming  in  haste  from  all 
the  provinces  to  combat  the  men  of  the  2nd  of  September  men  equally 
formidable  to  anarchy  and  to  tyrants;  and  our  accusers  and  we  our- 
selves would  be  already  consumed  by  the  fire  of  civil  war.  Our  modera- 
tion has  saved  the  country  from  this  terrible  scourge,  and  by  our  silence 
we  have  deserved  well  of  the  Republic." 

The  packed  galleries  were  momentarily  swept  along  with  the  depu- 
ties on  the  wave  of  emotion  and  admiration.  The  harangue  so  labori- 
ously prepared  by  Robespierre  by  the  light  of  candles  seemed  even  to 
them  crude  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  extemporaneous 
oration  of  Vergniaud,  illuminated  with  the  flashes  of  genius. 

And  now,  putting  Robespierre  aside,  speaking  of  Petion's  motion  for 
action  against  the  conspirators  of  March  loth,  Vergniaud  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  shame  the  Convention  itself  for  its  cowardice  and  stupidity. 
He  had  denounced  it,  had  named  the  leaders,  the  facts  attested  even 
by  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  the  Convention  had  decreed  that  the 
guilty  should  be  tried  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 

"The  crime  is  acknowledged,"  he  said.  "What  heads  have  fallen? 
None!  What  accomplice  has  been  arrested?  Nonel  You  yourselves  have 
contributed  to  make  your  decree  illusory.  Fournier  admitted  that  he 
was  present  at  the  first  meeting  that  took  place  at  the  Jacobins;  that 
from  there  he  had  gone  to  the  Cordeliers,  the  place  of  the  general 
meeting;  that  at  that  meeting  there  was  a  question  of  proceeding  to  ring 
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the  alarm  bell,  to  close  the  barriers,  and  to  slaughter  a  number  of 
members  of  the  Convention.'" 

And  then  with  a  contemptuous  accent: 

"But  because  he  stated  that  in  some  scenes  in  which  he  had  partici- 
pated he  had  not  been  animated  by  evil  intentions — as  if  to  butcher 
a  part  of  the  Convention  had  not  been  reputed  as  an  evil — you  set  him 
at  liberty  by  ordering  that  he  should  be  heard  later  as  a  witness  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal!  It  is  as  if  in  Rome  the  Senate  had  decreed 
that  Lentulus  might  become  a  witness  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline." 

And  the  effect  of  such  weakness?  With  the  Convention  no  longer 
dreaded  by  the  anarchists  and  the  traitors,  a  central  committee  of  the 
archbishop's  palace  was  formed  to  correspond  with  all  provinces. 

"This  plot,"  Vergniaud  continued  pitilessly,  "was  counteracted  by  the 
patriotism  of  the  Section  du  Mail,  who  denounced  it  to  you;  you  or- 
dered before  your  bar  the  member  of  this  Central  Committee.  Did 
they  obey  your  decree?  No!  Who  then  are  you?  Have  you  ceased  to 
be  the  representatives  of  the  people?  Where  are  the  new  men  they 
have  endowed  with  their  mighty  power?  So  they  insult  your  decree; 
so  you  are  shamefully  bandied  about  from  one  plot  to  another.  Petion 
has  let  you  in  on  the  secret  of  still  another  one.  In  the  petition  of 
the  Halle-au-Ble,  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Convention  is  being 
planned  by  accusing  the  majority  of  corruption;  opprobrium  is  being 
poured  upon  them  from  full  cups;  the  formal  design  is  announced  of 
changing  the  form  of  government,  inasmuch  as  they  have  made  mani- 
fest that  of  concentrating  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  in  the  small 
number  of  men  therein  represented  as  the  only  ones  worthy  of  confi- 
dence." 

It  was  not  a  petition  they  presented,  he  pointed  out;  it  was  an 
order. 

"And  on  these  insolent  threats,  on  these  burning  insults,  the  order 
of  the  day  or  a  simple  disapproval  is  quietly  proposed  to  you.  And 
now,  then,  how  do  you  expect  good  citizens  to  stand  by  you  if  you  do 
not  know  how  to  sustain  yourselves?  Citizens,  if  you  were  but  simple 
individuals  I  would  say  to  you:  'Are  you  cowards?  Well,  then,  abandon 
yourselves  to  the  chances  of  events;  wait  in  your  stupidity  until  your 
throats  are  cut  or  you  are  driven  out.'  But  there  is  here  no  question 
of  your  personal  safety:  the  safety  of  the  Republic  is  at  stake.  You 
are  the  depositaries  of  her  liberty  and  her  glory." 

And  then  a  prophetic  sentence: 
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"If  you  are  dissolved,  anarchy  succeeds  you,  and  despotism  follows 
anarchy." 

He  closed  by  demanding  courageous  action  from  the  Convention: 
"Cause  your  decrees  to  be  carried  out,  or  revoke  them,  or  order  the 
barriers  of  France  to  be  opened  to  the  Austrians,  and  decree  that  you 
will  be  slaves  of  the  first  robber  who  may  wish  to  put  chains  upon 


you." 


IV 


Robespierre  laboriously  had  prepared  a  triumph  for  himself.  He  had 
packed  the  galleries  with  his  creatures,  and  these  creatures  could  not 
withhold  their  admiration  from  his  adversary.  The  fantastic  charges  had 
fallen  flat.  The  counterattack  of  Vergniaud,  made  without  preparation 
or  meditation,  had  been  so  brilliant  and  crushing  that  Robespierre's 
attack  had  been  forgotten  before  the  sesssion  closed.  Here  on  this  dra- 
matic occasion  we  have  these  two  men  face  to  face  and  we  can  judge 
them,  as  the  many  who  heard  their  voices  did  that  day.  The  Patriot 
frangais  in  its  report  reflected  the  general  opinion:  "Robespierre  read 
a  long  incriminatory  speech  against  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Gensonne,  and 
Guadet.  This  speech  made  much  less  impression  on  the  galleries  than 
the  eloquently  improvised  answer  of  Vergniaud."  7  Even  the  Moniteur, 
whose  editor  cringed  before  the  frown  of  Robespierre,  printed  Ver- 
gniaud Js  speech  at  length,  noting  the  interruptions  by  applause.  The 
Girondins  published  the  speech  at  their  expense  on  the  press  of  Gorsas. 
The  party  and  even  the  Convention  momentarily  recovered  courage. 
Years  later,  Michelet  was  to  write:  "This  memorable  improvisation 
proves  solidly  and  durably  his  great  title  before  the  future.  More  than 
the  glory  of  genius,  the  glory  of  the  spirit  of  concord,  the  eternal  pedes- 
tal on  which  History  still  sees  him." 

In  a  letter  written  immediately  afterward  and  on  the  day  the  speech 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  we  have  proof  that  Vergniaud  attached 
more  than  a  little  importance  to  the  reply  to  Robespierre. 

"I  have  been  denounced  to  the  Convention,  as  well  as  to  France,  by 
Robespierre,"  he  wrote  a  friend.  "I  answered  immediately.  My  answer, 
which  lasted  for  two  hours,  was  an  expression  of  my  soul.  I  beg  you, 
for  the  good  will  which  you  have  shown  me,  to  read,  in  spite  of  their 
length,  the  accusation  and  the  justification.  Both  are  in  the  Mon&eur. 
.  .  .  The  denunciation  of  Robespierre  is  part  of  the  plan  of  persecu- 
tion of  which  the  Girondins  have  for  a  long  time  been  the  victims,  .and 
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this  persecution  must  today  reach  its  greatest  development.  This  is  an 
hour  in  which  the  deliberations  of  the  Sections  of  Paris  are  in  the  hands 
of  about  half  a  dozen  intriguers  and  emissaries  of  Austria — in  a  word, 
the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  of  March  10.  I  have  exposed  that  con- 
spiracy. They  must  have  sworn  my  destruction  and  that  of  the  men 
who  detest  the  proscriptions  of  Marius,  who  want  to  have  brigandage 
punished,  and  who  are  resolved  never  to  consent  to  the  revolution  of 
property  nor  to  that  which  would  return  a  King  to  us.  A  petition,  which 
it  is  said  will  be  presented  today,  has  been  circulated  in  all  the  Sec- 
tions; in  it  the  Sections  demand  the  expulsion  of  twenty-two  members 
of  the  Convention,  and  I  have  the  honor  of  being  among  the  proscribed. 
After  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Clodius  succeeded  in  having  Cicero 
exiled;  there  is  this  difference  here,  that  we  are  not  Ciceros,  and  that, 
less  fortunate  than  he,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  arrest  of  a 
single  one  of  the  conspirators.  Oh,  my  friends,  may  these  unfortunate 
divisions  of  the  Assembly  and  of  Paris  not  cool  your  interest  in  the 
public  welfare.  Never  was  it  in  greater  danger.  Never  had  it  such  need 
of  your  help.  Let  us  triumph  over  our  enemies  without.  Good  citizens 
will  then  soon  have  crushed  the  anarchists.  The  reign  of  the  wicked 
is  temporary. 

"I  am  having  my  speech  printed  from  the  Moniteur,  repairing  the 
omissions  which  may  have  escaped  it.  I  will  send  it  to  you,  and  if  I 
seem  to  be  still  worthy  of  your  friendship,  I  will  have  recourse  to  you 
to  spread  it." 

But  that  day  Robespierre,  consumed  with  hate  and  envy,  left  the 
Convention  more  determined  than  ever  to  destroy  Vergniaud.  Since  he 
was  unable  to  do  so  in  verbal  combat,  he  would  call  on  the  mob,  the 
anarchists,  the  pillagers  of  Marat,  the  traitors  to  a  democratic  republic 
who  sat  in  the  archbishop's  palace,  to  use  their  guns,  knives,  pikes. 
From  this  hour  on  the  struggle  was  to  become  murderous.  Marat, 
Hebert,  and  Chaumette  were  feverishly  active  in  stirring  up  the  mob 
spirit  against  Vergniaud  and  the  Girondins.  The  gallery  mob,  a  bit 
shamefaced  over  its  momentary  surrender  to  Vergniaud's  eloquence, 
quickly  rallied.  And  the  next  day,  in  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  effect 
of  Vergniaud's  speech,  the  scenes  in  the  Convention  were  outrageous 
and  disgraceful,  with  Marat  demanding  the  heads  of  Vergniaud  and 
his  friends;  with  the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  before  the  tribunal.  At  last  the 
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session,  thoroughly  disorganized  and  unable  to  proceed,  was  forced 
to  adjourn. 

V 

A  few  days  after  the  Vergniaud  speech,  when  Guadet,  indiscreetly 
attacking  Danton  as  more  intimate  with  Dumouriez  than  any  other 
Girondin,  read  an  address  of  the  new  Parisian  Jacobin  Club,  signed  by 
Marat,  its  president,  urging  the  people  to  arm  themselves  and  march 
against  the  Convention,  and  Marat  shouted,  "Yes,  let  us  march,"  the 
deputies  furiously  turned  upon  the  anarchist,  demanding  his  immediate 
arrest.  The  order  was  carried  out.  Robespierre  hurried  to  the  Jacobin 
Club  to  praise  Danton,  already  marked  for  his  victim,  and  to  laud — 
actually  laud — the  "moderation"  of  Marat.  A  few  days  later  the  activi- 
ties of  Marat,  Hebert,  and  Chaumette,  supported  from  a  safe  distance 
by  Robespierre,  and  a  bit  reluctantly  by  Danton,  bore  fruit  when  thirty- 
five  of  the  forty-eight  Sections  of  Paris  appeared  before  the  Convention 
with  a  petition  threatening  insurrection  unless  twenty-two  leading 
Girondins  were  expelled.  These,  of  course,  included  Vergniaud. 

The  mob  in  the  galleries,  mobilized  for  the  occasion,  cheered  when 
the  names  of  the  twenty-two  were  read.  When  the  odorous  Pache,  who 
appeared  with  the  petitioners,  was  called  upon  to  sign  the  petition,  he 
tried  to  escape  with  the  plea  that  he  had  merely  accompanied  the  peti- 
tioners. The  Convention  boiled  with  indignation,  and  Vergniaud's  friend 
Fonfrede  rushed  to  the  tribune.  "If  modesty  were  not  a  duty  rather 
than  a  virtue  in  a  public  man,"  he  said,  "I  would  be  offended  if  my 
name  were  not  inscribed  on  the  honorable  list  which  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  you."  All  the  Girondins  and  many  of  the  Plain  sprang  to  their 
feet  shouting,  "We  also,  all  of  us."  The  gangsters  in  the  gallery  were 
astonished  by  this  show  of  spirit  and  self-respect.  Fonfrede  said  that 
the  Parisian  signers  of  the  petition  had  exercised  their  sacred  right, 
and  he  asked  that  the  petition  be  sent  to  the  assemblies  of  all  the  depart- 
ments to  assure  the  same  sacred  right  to  the  people  of  the  provinces. 
Those  who  would  object  to  this  would  thereby  admit  that  they  wished 
"to  attack  the  national  sovereignty  and  usurp  the  rights  of  the  people/3 
which  would  obligate  the  Convention  "to  make  a  striking  example  of 
justice  and  severity."  When  he  concluded,  a  large  part  of  the  Conven- 
tion gathered  around  the  deputies  denounced  in  a  demonstration  of 
solidarity.  "As  to  me,"  said  Fonfrede,  "I  regret  that  I  am  not  among 
those  against  whom  the  municipality  of  Paris  has  called  the  daggers." 
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The  effect  of  Vergniaud's  speech  was  still  felt,  and  the  Convention  still 
retained  some  semblance  of  courage. 

At  this  time  Vergniaud,  the  "indolent"  man,  was  almost  always  in  his 
seat  and  always  in  action.  The  debate  on  the  petition  of  the  thirty-five 
Sections  continued  in  a  tense  atmosphere  for  three  days.  There  were 
two  parts  to  the  petition.  Vergniaud  ignored  the  part  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  twenty-two.  The  other  dealt  with  the  subject  of  subsistence. 
People  were  hungry.  They  had  no  money.  They  could  not  get  food. 
The  fault,  they  said,  was  with  the  heartless  Convention.  On  this,  Ver- 
gniaud spoke. 

Reminding  the  petitioners  that  the  Convention  had  invariably  de- 
creed the  measures  asked  to  prevent  suffering,  he  demanded  that  Pache, 
the  mayor,  be  called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  what  had  been  done 
with  the  money  decreed  by  the  deputies.  "It  is  necessary  to  enlighten 
the  people  whom  some  wish  to  deceive,"  he  said.  He  placed  a  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  on  speculation  and  he  demanded  that  Garat, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  take  measures  against  the  speculators.  He 
warned  that  next  year  meat  would  be  scarce  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  army,  and  he  proposed  meatless  days  for  the  conservation 
of  the  supply.  When,  on  the  following  day,  the  demagogues  proposed 
to  wipe  out  all  intermediaries  between  producer  and  consumer,  he  had 
the  courage  to  oppose  it  as  impractical,  if  not  impossible,  and  as  de- 
structive of  commerce, 

"If  you  force  the  farmer  to  leave  his  plow  to  follow  grain,  fifteen, 
eighteen,  and  twenty  leagues,"  he  said,  "and  deliver  his  produce  miles 
away,  he  would  lose  invaluable  time  on  his  farm;  and  if  the  consumer 
had  to  go  into  the  country  miles  away  he  would  have  to  leave  his 
family  and  work  and  lose  valuable  time.  This  year  in  the  South  the 
harvest  has  been  bad.  Do  you  pretend  that  these  Departments  will  go 
to  those  of  the  North  to  seek  the  food  of  which  they  are  in  need?  You 
are  forced  to  agree  on  two  points:  that  the  people  of  the  South  cannot 
go  to  get  their  provisions  in  the  North,  and  that  the  farmer  in  the 
North  cannot  take  it  to  the  consumer  in  the  South.  It  then  results 
that  the  tradesmen  must  furnish  these  necessities." 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  the  hysterical  clamor  for  heads,  we  hear  the 
calm  voice  of  Vergniaud  urging  an  unfashionable  common  sense.  Mrs. 
Elliott,  in  her  memoirs,  has  described  an  interesting  incident  of  this 
period,  in  which  the  common  sense  of  Vergniaud  stands  out  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  ignorance,  absurdity,  or  dishonesty  of  his  enemies. 
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Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  then  in  Naples,  a  liberal  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, had  sent  her  in  Paris  a  letter  to  Charles  James  Fox,  a  friend  of 
the  Revolution,  for  transmission.  Arrested  on  general  principles,  Mrs. 
Elliott  was  dragged  before  the  Committee  of  General  Security.  Chabot, 
seizing  upon  the  unopened  letter  to  Fox,  demanded  that  she  be  sent 
at  once  to  La  Force  and  the  guillotine.  Vergniaud  was  present.  "I  do  not 
see  why  this  woman  has  been  arrested  because  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Fox  is  found  in  her  house,"  he  said.  "If  it  had  been  addressed  to 
that  scoundrel  Pitt,  you  could  hardly  have  done  more.  Mr.  Fox  is  our 
friend.  He  is  the  friend  of  a  free  nation,  a  friend  of  our  Revolution, 
and  we  have  proof  of  it.  Can  we  then,  without  dishonor,  open  and  read 
a  private  letter  addressed  to  that  great  man?  No.  We  will  keep  the  letter 
and  send  it  intact  to  Mr.  Fox." 

But  Chabot,  momentarily  confused,  was  not  impressed.  Thus  the 
letter  was  opened,  translated,  and  read  and  was  found  to  be  in  praise 
of  the  French  nation  and  the  Revolution.9 

VI 

When  at  this  time  the  news  flashed  through  Paris  that  the  Commune 
had  declared  itself  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  Vergniaud  denounced  it, 
if  true,  as  "a  manifest  act  of  rebellion  against  the  national  sovereignty 
— a  truly  revolutionary  plot,"  to  which  the  Convention  dare  not  pretend 
indifference.  "But,"  he  said,  "this  decision  is  known  only  through  the 
newspapers.  It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  the  Convention  should 
procure  an  official  or  legal  knowledge  of  it."  He  proposed  that  it  be 
decreed  that  the  Commune  should  submit  to  the  Convention  the  regis- 
ters of  its  deliberations  and  decisions.  This  was  unanimously  decreed. 
It  was  then,  speaking  on  Guadet's  proposal,  following  Fonfrede's  sug- 
gestion, that  the  petition  against  the  twenty-two  should  be  sent  to  the 
primary  assemblies  of  all  the  departments  for  their  decision,  that  Ver- 
gniaud rose  to  the  heights  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  which  all  too 
few  were  capable. 

"This  proposition,"  he  said,  "was  made  by  Fonfrede  only  to  prove 
how  perfidious  and  dangerous  was  the  petition.  It  was  supported  by 
Gensonne  only  to  prove  that  the  members  denounced  bear  in  their 
consciences  the  intimate  conviction  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  national  judgment." 

With  the  Mountain  murmuring,  he  then  gave  his  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing the  proposal: 
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"Citizens,  you  know  the  state  of  discontent  and  the  exasperation  of 
all  spirits  at  the  present  time.  The  passions  which  have  made  such 
ravages  among  us  have  overflowed  from  this  building  over  the  whole 
of  France.  Our  discords  have,  to  some  extent,  agitated  all  the  Depart- 
ments; the  first  is  ready  to  be  lighted,  and  the  day  of  the  convocation 
of  the  Primary  Assemblies  would  perhaps  be  that  of  an  explosion  whose 
consequences  cannot  be  calculated.  Why,  moreover,  are  you  convoking 
the  Primary  Assemblies?  To  make  them  pronounce  upon  us.  But  if 
some  of  them  declare  we  are  unworthy  to  be  representatives  of  the 
people,  must  you  not  fear  that  this  terrible  judgment  may  be  pro- 
nounced against  such  and  such  a  deputation — for  example,  against 
that  of  Paris,  which  attacks  us  daily  and  makes  it  a  crime  for  us  to 
defend  ourselves?  .  .  .  Thus  the  measure  which  you  will  have  thought 
proper  to  purify  the  Convention  may  become  a  measure  of  total  disso- 
lution. And  so  you  want  to  suppose  that  there  may  not  be  enough 
votes  to  bring  about  the  exclusion  of  any  member?  The  result  of  these 
inconclusive  votes  would  be  at  the  least  a  good  diminishing  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  you.  And  what  can  you  do  without  that 
confidence?  You  yourselves  renounce  it  from  the  moment  when  you 
submit  to  this  vote  of  purification  which  a  few  intriguers  have  dared 
propose  to  you.  By  that  you  credit  the  calumnies  they  have  spread 
against  you;  by  that  you  give  body  to  the  suspicions  with  which  you 
are  surrounded.  You  give  room  to  doubt  whether,  in  effect,  as  you 
have  been  insolently  told,  the  principle  of  the  counterrevolution  is 
not  among  you  .  .  .  whether  the  majority  of  the  Convention  is  not 
corrupt." 

The  Plain  burst  into  applause;  the  Mountain  sat  sullen  and  amazed; 
the  Girondins  seemed  confused  and  dazed,  for  here  Vergniaud  was 
speaking  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  not  as  the  chosen  agent  of  his 
party. 

"The  convocation  of  the  Primary  Assemblies  is  a  disastrous  measure. 
It  can  destroy  the  Convention,  the  Republic,  and  liberty;  and  if  it  is 
necessary  either  to  decree  this  convocation  or  to  turn  us  over  to  the 
vengeance  of  our  enemies;  if  you  are  reduced  to  this  alternative,  do 
not  hesitate  between  a  few  men  and  the  public  welfare.  Fling  us  into 
the  abyss  and  save  our  country." 

There  was  tumultuous  applause  with  the  Mountain  more  astonished 
than  the  Gironde,  and  neither  quite  able  to  plumb  the  soul  of  this  man. 

"There  is  but  one  way  to  bring  back  calm  to  the  Convention;  it  is 
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to  turn  us  over  to  the  law  if  we  are  guilty,  or  to  impose  silence  on 
calumny  if  our  conduct  has  been  always  pure.  If  we  are  guilty  and 
3/ou  do  not  send  us  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  .  .  .  you  betray 
the  people;  if  we  are  calumniated  and  you  do  not  declare  so,  you 
betray  justice." 

The  startled  deputies  here  drowned  his  voice  with  cheers. 

"I  demand,"  he  concluded,  "that  the  Convention  disapprove  the  peti- 
tion and  declare  that  it  has  no  reproach  to  make  against  us  and  that 
this  decree  shall  be  sent  to  all  the  Departments." 

Amid  general  appplause  the  Convention  thereupon  decreed  that  it 
"disapproves  as  calumnious  the  petition  which  has  been  presented  to  it 
by  the  thirty-five  Sections  of  Paris." 

This  was  on  the  2oth  of  April,  1793. 

VII 

Four  days  later,  Marat  appeared  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
The  accusation  against  him  had  been  approved  by  a  vote  of  226  against 
93,  with  47  abstaining.  Paganel,  in  his  historical  essays  on  the  Revo- 
lution, conveys  the  impression  that  the  accusation  was  inspired  by 
Vergniaud's  philippic  against  him.  "Marat  had  just  provoked  the  shed- 
ding of  French  blood.  Vergniaud  hastened  to  the  tribune;  his  voice 
launched  the  thunderbolt;  and  that  faction  which  braved  human  and 
divine  justice  trembled  for  the  first  time."  And  to  the  resulting  accusa- 
tion Paganel  ascribed  the  fate  of  the  Convention.10  If  true,  it  was  not 
the  only  time  that  Vergniaud's  powerful  eloquence  carried  the  deputies- 
beyond  his  intention.  He  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  accusation  and  was, 
absent  during  the  roll  call.  This  had  begun  late  at  night  and  was  not 
concluded  until  seven  in  the  morning.  Historians  generally  have  missedl 
the  statement  of  Vergniaud,  issued  later,  which  implies  a  criticism  of 
his  absence  when  the  vote  was  taken: 

"The  accusation  has  been  decreed  against  Marat.  It  is  entirely  natural 
to  demand  the  drawing  up  of  the  act.  ...  It  is  perhaps  astonishing 
that  there  should  be  so  much  heat  in  behalf  of  an  individual  who  has 
refused  to  submit  to  the  law,  while  others,  decreed  a  long  time,  cannot 
obtain  the  drawing  up  of  their  act  of  accusation.  It  is  not  that  I  wish 
to  delay  that  of  Marat.  On  the  contrary,  I  demand  it.  But  it  is  necessary 
also  to  discuss  the  petition  of  Paris,  which  is  the  germ  of  civil  war; 
and  there  is  between  Marat  and  ourselves  this  difference,  that  we  are 
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accused  like  him,  but  not,  like  him,  rebels  against  the  law.  We  should 
then  have  priority." 

Buzot,  Petion,  Lasource,  and  Ducos  had  refrained  from  voting.  Fon- 
frede  voted  for  it  and  Isnard  against.  At  that  time  Paris  was  in  the 
convulsions  of  insensate  hates  and  passions,  and  deputies  went  armed 
to  the  Convention. 

All  who  voted  for  the  arrest  of  Marat  were  not  Girondins,  and  all 
the  Girondins  did  not  vote  for  it;  but  the  responsibility  for  the  arrest 
was  laid  on  the  Girondins,  and  the  trial  of  Marat  was  to  be  interpreted 
also  as  the  trial  of  the  Girondins  by  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Marat  had  spent  one  night  in  jail  between  his  arrest  and  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  dominated  by  Robespierre. 
This  was  only  to  conform  with  the  rules.  Members  of  the  Commune 
remained  by  his  side  in  the  jail  to  create  the  impression  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  assassination.  They  circulated  the  story  that  water  had 
to  be  brought  in  sealed  vessels  as  a  precaution  against  poison,  and  the 
men  of  the  Commune  tasted  his  food — without  fear  we  may  be  sure — 
before  he  touched  it.  The  demagogues  of  the  Commune,  the  Eveche, 
the  Cordeliers,  mingled  with  the  crowds  in  the  Sections,  protesting 
against  the  persecution  of  the  "friend  of  the  people."  Such  a  noble 
soul!  Such  a  sweet  disposition  1  Such  human  passions  1  He  was  accom- 
panied to  the  tribunal  by  a  great  mob,  including  the  assassins  of  Sep- 
tember, the  pillagers  of  February,  who  swaggered  into  the  courtroom 
insulting  and  threatening  the  judges.  One  historian  would  have  it  that 
the  mob  was  composed  of  peaceful  patriots — "a  host  of  supporters 
drawn  from  friendly  societies  and  Sections  all  over  the  city," 1X  though 
this  is  not  the  general  impression  of  the  mob.  Entering  the  courtroom 
like  a  conquering  hero,  Marat  at  first  ignored  the  judges  to  address  the 
galleries;  in  the  end  he  made  a  speech  confessing  his  humanity,  his 
nobility  of  soul,  his  patriotism — more  farce  than  comedy.  The  judges 
knew  that  this  gentle  mob  awaited  them  outside  with  bludgeons  and 
knives,  and  he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  The  president  of  the  court 
paid  him  a  glowing  tribute,  and  Fouquier-Tinville,  the  infamous  prose- 
cutor, was  so  obsequious  that  Marat  commended  his  "zeal  and  devo- 
tion." **  The  mob  embraced  him.  The  soldiers  surrounded  him  to  pre- 
vent his  idolaters  from  crushing  him  with  their  homage.  They  raised 
him  on  their  shoulders  and  crowned  him  with  laurel  wreaths.  As  they 
bore  him  through  the  rue  Saint-Honore,  flowers  and  ribbons  floated  to 
him  from  the  windows  and  balconies,  and  the  market  women  passed 
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bouquets  to  the  ragged,  unclean  creature  in  the  armchair.  The  smile 
on  his  face  was  that  of  a  madman. 

This  mob  with  Marat,  in  his  ragged  coat,  his  filthy  linen,  his  hairy 
chest  exposed,  marched  to  the  Convention  to  demand  admittance;  and 
without  waiting  for  permission  it  pushed  into  the  hall  and  paraded  with 
shouts  and  threats.  One  of  the  gangsters  called  out:  "Citizen  President, 
we  bring  you  the  brave  Marat.  He  has  always  been  the  friend  of  the 
people  and  the  people  will  always  be  the  friend  of  Marat."  He  con- 
cluded by  waving  an  ax  in  the  air  and  the  galleries  were  in  an  uproar. 
The  deputies  of  the  Mountain  embraced  him.  From  thence  he  went  to 
the  Jacobins,  where  Robespierre  awaited  him,  simulating  joy  but  green 
with  envy.  There  were  more  honors  for  him  there.  He  spoke,  promising 
more  blood,  and  shouting  "Death  to  the  Girondins,"  while  Robespierre 
smirked.  There  it  was  decided  to  purge  the  government  service.  "Give 
me  the  list  and  I  will  choose  the  names  of  those  to  be  sent  away,"  said 
Marat.  He  would  send  the  list  to  the  ministers.  Robespierre  warned 
that  all  the  ministers  were  also  guilty  and  would  ignore  the  list.  Marat 
laughed;  he  would  "communicate  with  the  devil  and  the  Ministers 
would  heed." 

On  that  day  the  Revolution  reached  its  lowest  depth,  for  on  that  day 
Anarchy  was  crowned,  liberty  and  democracy  were  renounced,  and 
the  national  representation  of  the  French  people  condemned.  The  Re- 
public was  staggering  toward  its  grave. 

VIII 

Vergniaud  no  longer  could  doubt  that  unless  France  challenged  the 
mobs  of  Paris  the  end  was  near.  As  late  as  May  3  he  continued  to 
act  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  government.  The  treasury  re- 
quired replenishment  because  of  the  war,  and  that  day  he  proposed 
a  progressive  tax  upon  the  rich.  "If  the  finances  of  the  Republic  are  not 
sufficient  ...  it  were  impossible  to  be  just  to  the  defenders  of  the 
country  unless  you  adopt  the  decrees  which  order  a  progressive  war 
tax  on  the  rich  according  to  their  ability,"  he  said.  "The  tax,  being 
only  a  temporary  war  tax  created  by  danger,  will  disappear  with  the 
war,  and  the  rich  must  come  forward  like  all  citizens,  with  all  their 
strength  and  faculties.  It  can  the  less  be  regarded  an  attack  on  liberty 
since  it  has  as  its  object  to  defend  the  property  of  all"  in  the  midst  of 
anarchy .is  Yergniaud  remembered  that  there  was  a  war  and  a  France 
outside  the  archbishop's  palace  and  the  dubs  of  Paris. 
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But  he  had  no  illusions.  The  next  day  he  wrote  his  letter  to  his 
constituents  in  Bordeaux. 

"You  have  been  told  of  the  horrible  persecution  made  against  us 
and  you  have  abandoned  us,"  he  wrote.  "You  have  not  taken  any  step 
to  support  us  in  the  Convention;  you  have  not  even  tried  to  sustain 
our  individual  courage  by  any  sign  of  good  will.  However,  the  fury 
of  our  enemies  grows,  proscriptions  and  assassinations  circulate  among 
us,  and  they  are  preparing  to  go  to  the  national  bar  to  demand  our 
heads.  What  is  our  crime?  It  is  to  have  made  heard  the  voice  of 
humanity  in  the  midst  of  the  horrors  with  which  we  are  often  sur- 
rounded; it  is  to  have  wished  to  conserve  your  properties  and  to  guaran- 
tee you  from  the  tyranny  of  Marat  or  of  men  of  whom  he  is  the  tool. 
We  do  not  fear  death,  but  it  would  be  cruel,  since  one  sacrifices  oneself, 
not  to  carry  to  the  tomb  the  certainty  that  one  leaves  at  least  a  few 
regrets  among  those  for  whom  one  immolates  oneself." 14 

The  next  day  the  letter  for  which  he  hoped  arrived,  and  he  wrote 
again: 

"I  wrote  you  yesterday  with  my  heart  weighed  down,  not  by  the 
dangers  that  I  face,  but  by  your  silence;  a  few  hours  after  the  departure 
of  my  letter  I  received  yours;  I  wept  tears  of  joy.  I  await  my  enemies 
and  I  am  again  sure  that  I  can  make  them  pale.  They  say  it  is  today 
[May  5]  or  tomorrow  that  they  will  come  to  steep  themselves  in  the 
blood  of  the  representation.  I  doubt  if  they  will  dare  to  do  so,  although 
the  Terror  has  turned  over  the  Sections  to  a  handful  of  scoundrels. 
...  In  any  case,  we  count  on  the  courage  of  Fonfrede,  who  is  Presi- 
dent, and  you  can  count  upon  ours.  Hold  yourselves  in  readiness;  if  I 
am  forced  to  do  it  I  will  call  on  you  from  the  tribune  to  come  to 
defend  us  if  there  is  still  time,  and  to  avenge  liberty,  exterminating  the 
tyrants,  if  we  are  no  more.  Bordeaux  can  save  the  Republic.  .  .  .  The 
Convention  has  been  weak  only  because  it  has  been  abandoned.  Support 
it  against  the  madmen  who  threaten  it,  strike  terror  into  our  Mariuses 
— and  I  tell  you  that  nothing  equals  their  cowardice  unless  it  is  their 
wickedness.  Then  the  Convention  will  be  truly  worthy  of  the  French 
people.  Wise  laws  will  be  substituted  for  the  laws  of  blood,  and  the 
sweetness  of  liberty  will  console  us  for  the  calamities  of  anarchy." 15 

On  the  day  he  wrote  this  letter,  petitioners  from  the  Section  of  Bon 
Conseil  appeared  before  the  Convention  with  the  declaration  that  they 
were  weary  of  anarchy  and  felt  the  need  of  rallying  around  the  Conven- 
tion. They  brought  the  oath  of  citizens  of  the  Section  to  uphold  the 
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liberty  of  opinion  and  never  to  permit  an  attack  upon  it  from  any 
quarter.  Fonfrede,  in  the  chair,  congratulated  and  thanked  the  deputa- 
tion, but  when  the  honors  of  the  session  were  proposed,  Marat  op- 
posed it. 

Indignantly,  Vergniaud  rose: 

"I  agree  that  when  men  speak  of  respect  for  the  National  Convention, 
they  must  be  called  intriguers  by  those  who  continually  seek  to  degrade 
it.  I  agree  that  when  men  speak  of  maintaining  the  safety  of  persons, 
they  must  be  called  intriguers  by  those  who  continually  provoke  to 
murder.  I  agree  that  when  men  speak  of  upholding  property,  they  must 
be  called  intriguers  by  those  who  continually  instigate  pillage.  I  agree 
that  when  men  speak  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  they  must  be  called 
intriguers  by  those  who  want  only  anarchy.  I  agree  that  when  men 
come  here  to  take  oaths  on  whose  execution  depends  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  they  must  be  called  intriguers  by  those  who  want  to  per- 
petuate the  misery  of  the  people.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  crime  to 
degrade  virtue,  or  to  criminals  to  prolong  its  reign.  I  demand  the  verifi- 
cation of  powers  in  order  to  render  homage  to  the  Section  which  is 
honored  by  such  a  petition;  I  demand  it  in  order  to  confound  the 
calumniators." 

The  next  day  the  secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Section  announcing  their  arrest  on  the  orders  of  the  Commune 
for  having  presented  the  petition! 

Vergniaud  rose  to  protest: 

"The  petitioners  who  came  yesterday  to  this  bar  expressed  to  you 
very  praiseworthy  sentiments;  but  it  seems  that  when  one  speaks  of 
respect  for  the  Convention,  one  commits  a  crime  of  lese-municipality; 
for  if,  for  appearing  at  your  bar,  one  is  assassinated  on  leaving,  then  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Convention  to  declare  itself  in  a  state  of  war 
against  these  tyrannical  and  usurping  authorities." 

He  closed  with  the  demand  that  Pache,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  be  sum- 
moned to  render  an  account  at  the  same  session,  and  in  writing,  of 
the  motives  for  the  arrest  of  the  petitioners.  Robespierre  replied  that 
in  the  morning  there  had  been  gatherings  of  "seditious  people" — those 
against  anarchy  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Commune — and  that  several 
had  been  put  in  prison.  To  defend  these  people,  he  said,  would  be  to 
take  the  part  of  the  rebels  of  the  Vendee  and  to  degrade  "the  consti- 
tuted authorities" — the  "constituted  authorities"  not  being  the  Na- 
tional Convention  representing  the  whole  of  France,  but  the  agitators 
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who  assembled  in  the  archbishop's  palace  and  gave  orders  to  the  Com- 
mune. It  was  thus  made  clear  that  Robespierre  was  fully  cognizant 
of  the  arrests. 

Instantly  Vergniaud  sprang  to  his  feet  and  again  faced  Robespierre: 

"If  these  citizens  have  committed  no  other  crime  than  to  dare  to 
come  to  this  bar  [Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  galleries.]  in  order 
to  express  to  you  their  sentiments — ."  There  was  further  disorder  in 
the  galleries,  and  he  paused  and  looked  up  at  them.  "I  insult  no  one. 
It  needs  malice  to  interrupt  me."  He  then  continued  at  the  point  where 
he  had  been  interrupted:  — "to  express  to  you  the  sentiments  that  must 
be  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  republicans;  if  they  have  committed  no 
other  crime  than  to  have  shown  some  deference  to  the  Convention,  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  would  defend  these  vexations  of  which  they 
are  the  victims  would  be  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  Convention. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Convention  does  not  rescue  them  from  these 
vexations,  it  would  betray  both  its  duties  and  the  people.  For  the  people 
are  betrayed  each  time  that  we  neglect  to  assure  the  liberty  of  a  single 
citizen.  Like  Robespierre,  I  reason  from  hypothesis,  and  I  accuse  no 
one.5' 

And  then,  a  barbed  sentence: 

"I  am  less  ready  than  he,  however,  to  treat  as  seditious  citizens 
arrested  from  motives  I  do  not  know.  I  repeat  my  proposition  and  I 
demand  that  the  Mayor  of  Paris  render  an  account  at  this  session 
in  writing  of  the  motives  for  this  arrest."' 

The  motion  was  decreed,  and  the  petitioners  were  speedily  released. 

But  the  insurrection  against  the  national  representation  was  being 
prepared  in  the  archbishop's  palace.  Robespierre  favored  it  and  gave 
it  his  sanction;  Marat  was  the  ringleader;  Hebert  was  an  aide,  and 
Camile  Desmoulins's  pen  was  being  employed  in  disseminating  the  most 
absurd  falsehoods  against  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde.  He  was  describ- 
ing Madame  Roland  as  a  sensuous  courtesan.  He,  who  was  a  friend 
of  Danton,  who  in  turn  was  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  charged 
the  Girondins  with  being  involved  in  a  plot  to  place  Orleans  upon  the 
throne.  He  was  describing  a  fictitious  scene  in  the  home  of  Madame 
Sillery,  the  mistress  of  the  duke  and  the  tutor  of  his  children,  with 
Madame  singing  a  hymn  to  inconstancy,  and  her  daughter,  the  exquisite 
Pamela,  dancing  a  Russian  measure  "so  voluptuous  and  executed  with 
so  much  seduction."  The  public  had  turned  against  the  duke  with  ample 
reason,  and  he  was  doomed;  but  the  demagogues  and  conspirators. 
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some  of  whom  had  been  his  advocates,  were  pointing  the  finger  of 
accusation  at  the  Girondins,  who  had  never  been  his  friends.  But  in 
his  days  of  grinding  poverty,  Brissot  had  accepted  legitimate  employ- 
ment with  him,  just  as  Marat  had  been  on  the  payroll  of  D'Artois, 
and  that  was  enough. 

The  stage  was  being  prepared  for  the  drama  that  was  to  end  the 
Republic  and  destroy  liberty,  make  a  mockery  of  democracy,  create 
a  dictatorship,  and  usher  in  the  incredibly  brutal  and  bloody  period 
of  Robespierre's  tyranny. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


The  ^Anarchists  Have  Their  Fete 


FOR  THE  LAST  SCENES  of  the  Revolutionary  drama,  the  Convention 
moved  to  its  new  quarters  in  the  Tuileries  on  May  gth.  There  it  had  a 
room  130  feet  long  and  45  wide,  with  a  height  of  68  feet.  Ten  rows  of 
benches  for  the  deputies  rose  in  tiers,  and  accommodations  had  been 
provided  for  1,400  spectators,  most  of  whom,  thereafter,  would  be  of 
the  scourings  of  the  streets.  Soon,  with  the  approaching  mutilation  of 
the  national  representation,  the  number  of  deputies  in  attendance 
would  fall  to  500;  and  with  the  increasing  peril  of  the  times,  the  number 
would  sink  to  between  300  and  400,  until  Robespierre's  Terror,  when  no 
more  than  200  deputies  would  venture  into  the  hall1  In  this  hall, 
decorated  by  David,  the  tone  was  one  of  austerity  and  majesty,  and  the 
mob,  while  increasing  its  anarchistic  activities,  found  in  it  less  to  admire 
than  in  the  old  quarters  associated  with  its  triumphs.  Immediately, 
however,  it  converted  the  senate  into  a  madhouse.  At  this  time  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Convention  were  of  minor 
importance,  for  "the  sovereign  people"  had  moved  to  the  galleries.  Dur- 
ing the  debates  on  the  king's  trial,  the  professional  agitators  and  the 
partisans  of  the  Commune  and  the  clubs,  who  had  mysteriously  found 
a  way  to  live  without  work,  appeared  in  the  galleries  very  early;  the 
more  respectable  patriots,  who  had  work  to  do  and  could  not  stand  in 
line  for  hours,  were  thus  excluded.  In  the  session  of  December  14, 
1792,  Manuel  precipitated  a  violent  debate.  "A  great  number  of  citi- 
zens do  not  have  time  to  come  and  wait  long  in  advance  of  the  opening 
of  the  doors  of  the  hall,  and  consequently  can  never  be  present  at 
the  sessions  because  the  galleries  are  always  filled  with  citizens  who 
have  time  to  lose,"  he  said.  "It  seems  to  me  altogether  just  that  the 
door  of  the  gallery  should  be  opened  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Depart- 
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ments  as  to  those  of  Paris."  He  proposed  that  deputations  of  the  de- 
partments should  be  present  by  turns.  Thuriot  violently  opposed  this; 
and  after  the  gallery  had  shouted  itself  hoarse,  the  idea  was  abandoned. 

Very  soon  the  gangsters  in  the  galleries  were  masters.  We  have  now 
reached  the  fatal  month  of  May  when  the  mobs  take  over.  Prudhomme 
has  left  us  a  description  of  the  aspect  of  the  galleries  at  that  time. 
"We  will  report  what  happened  recently  to  a  citizen  from  the  Depart- 
ments newly  arrived  in  Paris,"  he  wrote.  "He  places  himself  with  much 
difficulty  in  one  of  the  galleries'  of  the  new  hall  of  the  Convention. 
Marat  comes  to  speak;  our  stranger  listens  without  giving  any  signs 
of  applause  or  of  disapproval.  The  women  who  are  his  neighbors  in 
the  gallery  call  him  a  Brissotin,  aristocrat,  and  so  forth.  He  explains 
himself  to  them;  he  is  pardoned  for  this  time.  Vergniaud  speaks;  our 
stranger  novice  claps  his  hands  quite  naturally  at  some  happy  points 
of  the  orator's  speech.  He  is  observed ;  his  neighbors  begin  louder  than 
ever  to  call  him  Girondin,  aristocrat.  Glad  to  be  rid  of  these  attacks, 
he  seizes  the  first  favorable  moment  to  escape,  promising  himself  never 
to  set  foot  in  the  Convention  again  so  long  as  these  woman  are  admitted 
to  the  gallery.55  2 

The  conditions  inside  and  outside  France  spread  consternation  and 
furnished  with  propaganda  the  demagogues  bent  on  setting  up  a  dicta- 
torship of  blood.  General  Dampierre  of  the  Army  of  the  North  had 
been  killed;  Custine  in  Germany  was  in  retreat;  Mayence  was  invested. 
The  provinces  were  bordering  on  revolt  where  they  were  not  actually 
in  rebellion  because  of  the  anarchy  in  Paris.  In  the  Vendee  the  royalist 
rebels  had  taken  two  cities  and  had  almost  reached  the  Loire,  and  the 
rumor  spread  that  the  British  were  preparing  a  landing  in  Brittany 
to  join  the  insurrectionists  in  the  Vendee.  The  Sections  in  Bordeaux, 
which  were  occupied  mostly  by  the  new  Jacobins  of  the  Marat  variety, 
had  been  disarmed  by  the  municipality;  in  Marseille  the  Sections  were 
in  revolt  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Commune;  and  this  was  also 
true  in  Lyons.  Scarcity  of  food  and  mounting  prices  infuriated  the 
poor  in  Paris;  and  emissaries  of  the  Commune  and  the  Mountain  spread 
the  story  that  the  responsibility  for  this  was  on  the  Girondins  and  the 
Convention — a  contingency  foreseen  and  foretold  by  Vergniaud  when 
the  responsibility  was  "in  the  Temple."' 

Robespierre  prepared  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  country. 
Among  his  papers,  after  his  death,  was  found  an  outline  of  his  pro- 
gram. "One  single  will  is  necessary" — a  dictator,  he  wrote.  "The  in- 
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terior  dangers  come  from  the  bourgeoisie/'  and  "to  defeat  the  bour- 
geoisie, it  is  necessary  to  rally  the  people" — the  great  middle  class  not 
being  included  among  the  "people."  War  was  thus  planned  against  the 
middle  class.  The  "present"  insurrection  must  continue  and  extend 
itself  from  place  to  place  on  the  same  plan.  The  sans-culottes  must  be 
kept  in  the  cities,  not  sent  to  the  front  against  the  foreign  foe,  and 
must  be  paid  for  their  insurrectional  services.  A  mere  expulsion  of  the 
Girondins  would  not  serve,  since  they  "would  continue  to  lead  the 
Departments  astray."  Thus  he  implied  plans  for  their  extermination. 
Here  was  a  typical  totalitarian  plan  of  campaign,  providing  for  arous- 
ing the  "anger"  of  the  masses  through  the  demagogy  of  the  Jacobins, 
the  Cordeliers,  the  Commune,  and  the  Assemblies  of  the  Sections.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Chaumette,  in  the  General  Council  of  the  Com- 
mune, submitted  a  manifesto  certain  to  arouse  the  "anger"  of  the  sans- 
culottes and  to  confuse  the  people.  "I  demand,"  he  said,  "that  the  Gen- 
eral Council  declare  that  it  will  be  in  a  state  of  revolution  so  long  as 
the  subsistencies  are  not  assured." 3 

II 

Meanwhile,  Vergniaud  had  awakened  the  patriots  of  Bordeaux.  On 
May  gth  the  people  of  every  Section  of  that  city  assembled  and  signed 
a  militant  protest  to  the  Convention  against  the  toleration  of  anarchy. 
Commissioners  were  named  to  bear  it  to  Paris  and  read  it  to  the 
deputies.  Here  the  department  assumed  responsibility  for  its  brilliant 
deputation  and  its  achievements.  "Until  now,"  they  said,  "our  silence  in 
regard  to  them  was  one  of  prudence,  but  today  it  would  be  the  silence 
of  cowardice."  The  deputies  of  the  Gironde  reflected  the  views  of  a 
majority  of  the  Convention,  but  it  was  surrounded  by  anarchy — the 
anarchy  that  seeks  to  "usurp  power  and  to  steal  money."  Anarchists 
were  "covering  with  atrocious  suspicions  all  those  who  wish  to  form 
liberty  on  laws."  The  Convention,  they  said,  is  "not  free  when  a 
municipality  .  .  .  takes  from  it  sovereign  power,  disdains  and  tramples 
upon  its  order  .  .  .  declares  itself  in  revolution,  demands  millions  and 
refuses  to  render  accounts,  and  finally  usurps  the  reins  of  government 
and  establishes  an  official  correspondence  between  it  and  all  the  munici- 
palities of  the  Republic."  Free?  Why  "it  dare  not  dissolve  that  horde 
of  foreigners,  of  paid  men  ,  .  .  which  every  day  gathers  at  its  doors 
and  before  its  eyes  vomits  a  thousand  execrations  against  the  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,"  resorts  to  brigandage  and  assassi- 
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nation,  surrounds  itself  with  executioners,  and  publicly  proclaims 
which  deputies  must  perish  by  the  dagger."  Utterly  unable  to  "turn 
over  to  the  sword  of  the  law  those  who  preach  murder  and  are  nour- 
ished on  blood,"  the  Convention  "has  seen  its  force  weakened;  sov- 
ereign authority  escapes  it,  the  government  is  dissolving  .  .  .  and 
anarchy  begins."  And  then  a  paragraph  of  fiery  eloquence: 

"There  are  in  the  Convention  men  of  genius  and  courage  who  have 
long  foreseen  the  evils  we  have  described;  they  have  seen  the  storm 
gather,  extend,  grow,  darken  all  the  atmosphere;  they  wish  to  ward  it 
off;  but  these  perfidious  beings  who  show  themselves  only  in  the 
shadows  and  who  live  only  on  havoc  and  death  have  all  at  once  left 
their  dens,  come  out  of  the  Augean  mire,  and  have  launched  themselves 
like  the  furies  against  the  true  supporters  of  the  Republic  and  Liberty; 
they  have  howled  against  order  as  the  wolf  and  hyena  howl  against 
the  return  of  light.  Atrocious  denunciations,  bloody  proscriptions,  re- 
sounding with  greater  violence  than  ever,  have  paraded  around  the 
National  Convention;  bloody  daggers  have  shown  sharper  over  the 
heads  of  the  legislators,  and  the  Republic  has  marched  with  long  steps 
toward  its  ruin." 

Then  followed  a  paragraph  shaming  the  Convention's  cowardice: 

"Begin  by  doing  your  duty.  You  undoubtedly  know  the  crimes  of 
these  legislators  you  unceasingly  provoke;  you  have  all  the  proofs  of 
it,  and  other  proofs  than  those  of  Marat  and  Robespierre.  .  .  .  Very 
well.  Appear,  denounce,  have  the  decree  of  accusation  launched.  You 
hesitate;  the  legal  accusation  frightens  you.  If  you  have  proofs  and  do 
not  dare  to  denounce,  you  lack  courage  and  virtue.  If  you  do  not  have 
proofs  and  still  accuse,  you  are  calumniators." 

And  the  twenty-two  whose  proscription  is  demanded? 

"They  have  committed  no  other  crimes  than  those  of  having  thrown 
light  upon  yours,  of  having  left  you  below  them;  and  you  are  the 
cowardly  enemies  of  their  talents,  of  their  virtues,  and  of  the  nation." 
The  protest  was  signed  by  Perrens,  president,  and  it  was  published  in 
Gorsas's  paper. 

This  spirited  warning  that  the  Department  of  the  Gironde  was  ready 
to  run  risks  in  defense  of  its  deputies  further  maddened  their  enemies, 
and  when  the  petition  was  posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris  it  was  imme- 
diately torn  down.  When  Legendre  attacked  it  with  lies  and  the  com- 
missioners from  Bordeaux  went  to  the  Tuileries  to  expose  him,  they 
were  stopped  by  the  ushers.  Silence  was  Imposed.  Fonfrede's  letter  to 
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the  Friends  of  Liberty  and  Equality  in  Bordeaux  was  written  imme- 
diately after  the  sympathetic  hearing  of  the  Bordeaux  commissioners 
by  the  Convention,  "sanctioned,"  as  he  wrote,  "by  the  applause  of  the 
Assembly,  which  has  ordered  its  printing  and  distribution."  The  lawless 
reaction  of  the  mob  came  immediately  afterward.4 

Ill 

Assuming  from  the  eloquence  of  certain  passages  the  authorship  of 
Vergniaud,  the  hatred  of  the  enemy  was  concentrated  upon  him.  When 
the  Plain  shed  its  timidity  to  join  the  Girondins  in  pronouncing  the 
document  a  model  of  patriotism,  the  anger  of  the  packed  galleries 
reached  white  heat.  That  day  the  women  in  the  galleries  threw  the 
Convention  into  an  uproar  by  attempting  to  eject  a  spectator  bearing 
the  visiting  card  of  a  deputy,  and  the  president  denounced  them  as 
members  of  a  society  called  the  Fraternity,  planted  in  the  galleries  to 
boo  and  jeer.  Even  Barere,  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  de- 
clared these  women  tools  of  a  plot  to  dissolve  the  Convention  and  carry 
off  the  heads  of  the  Girondins;  but  when  he  proposed  that  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  be  summoned  to  report  on  their  activities,  the  Mountain 
joined  the  mob. 

Four  days  later,  in  conformity  with  Robespierre's  plan  to  "anger  the 
people,"  these  women  scattered  through  the  streets,  telling  the  house- 
wives that  the  Girondins  were  buying  up  all  the  grain  and  throwing 
it  into  the  Seine.  Accepting  this  canard  as  true,  the  housewives  joined 
the  mob,  storming  at  the  gates  of  the  Convention  and  fighting  with 
the  guards.  Just  how  these  women  lived  was  a  mystery.  An  inspector 
reported  that  while  before  they  had  lived  by  their  daily  work,  now 
"they  spend  their  days  in  the  corridors,  and,  without  bothering  to  enter 
the  galleries  themselves,  they  keep  out  the  citizens  who  present  them- 
selves with  cards  of  the  deputies." 5 

Robespierre's  plan  for  "angering  the  sans-culottes"  was  working  well. 
And  now  the  plan  was  formed  to  kidnap  and  murder  the  leaders  of  the 
Gironde. 

IV 

One  night  in  May  the  obscure  militants  of  the  Evlche,  calling  them- 
selves the  Central  Revolutionary  Committee,  met  in  the  City  Hall  in 
the  presence  of  Pache,  the  mayor.  Extraordinary  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  envelop  this  meeting  with  mystery.  No  records  were  to  be  kept. 
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No  one  was  permitted  to  leave  the  room  during  the  meeting.  An  un- 
known Jacobin,  speaking  coldly,  proposed  a  plan  for  ridding  the  Con- 
vention of  the  uncompromising  republicans  of  the  Gironde.  He  proposed 
to  kidnap  the  twenty-two  deputies,  including  Vergniaud,  to  take  them 
to  a  house  already  provided  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  to  give  them 
an  anarchistic  trial  and  butcher  them.  He  announced  that  a  trench 
would  be  ready  in  the  garden  for  the  disposal  of  their  bodies.  Forged 
letters  would  be  prepared  to  persuade  the  public  that  they  had  fled  to 
join  the  royalists  across  the  border.  The  actual  murdering  would  be 
done  by  hired  gangsters,  and  the  gutters  of  Versailles  had  been  scoured 
for  cutthroats.  When  one  member  protested  that  their  "legal"  assassi- 
nation could  be  left  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  he  was  howled 
down.  One  man,  seen  taking  notes,  was  roughly  thrown  into  the  street. 
Some  preferred  to  await  the  insurrectionary  plan  of  Marat  and  Robes- 
pierre against  the  Convention;  others  insisted  on  proceeding  with  the 
plan  that  very  night.  Pache,  sitting  in  on  the  cold-blooded  preparation 
of  a  major  crime,  was  horrified  lest  he  be  compromised,  and  announced 
that  it  could  not  be  planned  in  his  office.  According  to  Garat,  to  whom 
he  told  the  story,  he  warned  against  the  danger  of  attacking  deputies 
to  the  Convention. 

The  decision  was  postponed  until  the  next  day.  In  the  meanwhile 
it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  intended  victims  and  perfect 
arrangements  for  the  kidnaping  without  arousing  suspicion.6  But  the 
news  of  the  murder  conspiracy  reached  the  Girondins,  who  were  assem- 
bled that  night  in  the  rooms  of  Valaze.  A  Breton  visiting  Paris,  attracted 
by  the  crowd  of  conspirators  entering  the  City  Hall,  joined  them  out 
of  curiosity.  Observing  that  they  were  admitted  on  showing  a  piece  of 
metal,  he  flashed  a  coin  and  gained  admittance.  Horrified  by  what  he 
had  heard,  he  hastened  to  the  house  of  Valaze.  He  was  urged  to  return 
to  the  meeting  the  next  day  and  report  developments.  But,  suspected 
by  the  conspirators,  he  had  been  followed,  and  the  next  morning  his 
dead  body  was  found  in  the  street. 

While  the  lowest  type  were  making  such  plans  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Girondins,  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Pache,  with  the  same 
object  but  with  less  bizarre  methods,  were  meeting  at  night  in  the 
house  in  Charenton  and  agreeing  on  the  "purging"  of  the  Convention. 
Danton,  who  retained  some  admiration  for  the  Girondins,  and  espe- 
cially for  Vergniaud,  did  not  want  them  killed/  He  thought  them 
"enthusiasts,  and  trifling  as  the  woman  who  inspires  them."  But  Robes- 
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pierre  had  nothing  less  than  their  extermination  in  mind.  And  murder 
was  in  the  air. 

At  this  time,  at  the  Cordeliers,  at  a  meeting  of  furious  women,  those 
who  carried  daggers  proposed  surging  onto  the  Convention  floor  and 
stabbing  the  Girondins  on  their  benches.  At  the  Jacobin  Club  speakers 
complained  that  a  mere  act  of  accusation  against  the  Girondin  leaders 
would  not  prevent  them  from  sitting  in  the  Convention  and  from  speak- 
ing, and  that  an  act  of  "popular  energy" — murder — was  necessary. 
From  the  Jacobin  tribune  Robespierre  was  urging  the  Sections  to 
"purge"  the  "aristocrats."  He  wanted  the  working  class  to  abandon 
their  tools  and  join  an  insurrection  for  pay. 


Now  let  us  look  at  the  Convention.  In  mid-May  the  Girondins, 
though  by  no  means  a  majority,  dominated  by  the  superiority  of  their 
genius  and  by  the  support,  most  of  the  time,  of  the  Plain.  Pache  had 
informed  Garat  of  the  murder  plan,  and  Garat  had  informed  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  It  was  Barere,  from  this  Committee,  who 
proposed  the  creation  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  charged  with  re- 
porting on  the  activities  of  the  Commune  and  the  subversive  forces 
in  Paris,  and  with  the  protection  of  good  citizens.  He  was  alarmed 
by  the  bloodthirsty  demagogy  of  the  day,  and  he  suspected  that  both 
Robespierre  and  Danton  had  designs  on  the  Republic.  This  was  on 
May  2oth.  Twice  that  day  Vergniaud  took  his  place  in  the  tribune. 
The  galleries,  crowded  with  the  most  tumultuous  element,  wanting 
no  interference  with  anarchy,  earned  their  pay  with  shouts  and  jeers. 
Vergniaud  rose  to  protest. 

"We  have  two  powerful  enemies  to  overcome,"  he  said.  "Armed 
despotism  without,  which  presses  and  attacks  the  Republic  on  all  its 
frontiers,  and  anarchy  within,  which  works  ceaselessly  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  all  Jts  interior  parts.  We  cannot  ourselves  combat  the  first 
of  these  terrrible  enemies:  that  glory  is  reserved  for  our  battalions. 
Let  us  fight  the  second  face  to  face:  that  is  our  duty.  Enough,  and  for 
too  long,  it  has  tormented  us;  enough,  and  for  too  long,  we  have  sus- 
tained against  it  a  struggle  painful  to  us  as  it  is  disastrous  to  the 
country;  it  must  at  last  be  seen  who  will  conquer,  the  genius  of  liberty 
or  the  brigands.  Let  us  without  paling  offer  our  hearts  to  the  daggers, 
but  let  us  deliver  our  country  of  the  scourge  which  devours  her.  Our 
battalions  every  day  shed  their  blood  to  overcome  the  tyrants;  let  us 
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shed  ours,  if  necessary,  to  overthrow  anarchy;  let  us  triumph  at  last, 
or  let  us  bury  ourselves  forever  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
liberty." 

As  usual,  when  he  spoke,  his  words  had  temporary  effect;  but 
throughout  the  discussion  of  the  enumerated  purposes  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Twelve,  the  tumult  in  the  gallery  continued.  When  the  first 
article,  providing  protection  for  the  Convention  against  the  mobs,  was 
reached,  Danton  took  the  tribune.  He  dared  not  openly  align  himself 
with  the  Girondins  without  endangering  his  new  alliance  with  the 
Mountain;  he  dared  not  go  with  Robespierre  lest  it  advance  his  rival 
to  the  dictatorship.  He  admitted  that  there  was  some  danger  but  he 
did  not  think  it  serious,  and  to  provide  protection  for  the  Convention 
would  be  to  proclaim  fear.  At  this  one  deputy  cried  out,  "But  I  am 
afraid." 

Vergniaud  rose  immediately  to  reply: 

"I  will  not  speak  with  less  indifference  than  Danton,"  he  said,  "for 
I  am  personally  interested  in  the  conspiracy  and  I  desire  thoroughly 
to  convince  the  men  who  project  my  assassination  that  I  do  not  fear 
them.  Danton  tells  us  we  must  fear  to  calumniate  Paris  by  giving 
credence  to  these  plots.  If  this  is  addressed  to  the  Convention  en  masse, 
it  is  an  imposition. 

"Danton  says  to  you,  'Do  not  betray  a  terror  unworthy  of  you.'  Let 
us  distinguish.  As  men,  we  ought  not  to  think  of  our  lives;  but  as  repre- 
sentatives, you  owe  to  your  menaced  country  extraordinary  precau- 
tions. It  is  proposed  to  you  to  act  with  moderation  because  your 
personal  safety  is  concerned;  but  I  answer  that  it  is  because  your  per- 
sonal safety  is  concerned  that  it  is  incumbent  to  act  with  promptitude 
and  vigor.  If  you  do  not  dissipate  by  your  courage  the  dangers  around 
you,  if  you  do  not  assure  not  only  your  lives  but,  still  further,  your 
independence,  you  betray  your  country,  you  deliver  up  the  people,  and 
you  lose  the  unity  of  the  Republic.  It  is  not  he  who  defends  himself 
against  an  assassin,  it  is  not  he  who  punishes  the  criminal  who  fears, 
it  is  he  who  allows  him  to  triumph  and  reign.  Save  by  your  firmness 
the  unity  of  the  Republic.  Have  you  not  the  courage  to  do  it?  Thai 
abdicate  your  functions  and  demand  from  France  successors  more 
worthy  of  her  confidence." 

Again  Vergniaud  electrified  the  Convention,  and  it  adopted  the  article 
tinder  discussion.  Danton  had  spoken  appeasingly  for  the  mobs  of 
Paris;  Vergniaud  again  had  spoken  for  France. 
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The  creation  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve  was  a  mortal  offense  to 
the  anarchistic  element;  composed  largely  of  men  from  the  party  of 
the  Gironde,  it  aroused  their  fury.  When  the  Commission,  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  criminal  plans  of  the  Eveche,  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Marino  and  Michel,  the  two  administrators  of  police  who  served  in 
the  City  Hall  and  to  whom  was  attributed  the  plan  to  kidnap  and 
murder;  of  Varlet,  a  crazy  young  man  who  preached  violence  in  the 
streets;  and  of  Hebert,  these  were  hailed  by  the  plotters  as  "martyrs 
of  the  sovereign  people/3  and  the  General  Council  of  the  Commune 
hastened  to  the  rescue.  This  was  on  May  24th. 

VI 

Meanwhile,  the  determination  of  Robespierre,  Marat,  Hebert,  the 
Commune,  and  the  Eveche  to  liquidate,  either  politically  or  physically, 
the  twenty-two  denounced,  was  crystal-clear.  The  rashness  of  the  more 
impetuous  of  Vergniaud's  party  was  serving  the  ends  of  their  enemies. 
When  Isnard  was  made  President,  Vergniaud  trembled.  Isnard  was  a 
brilliant  young  man  without  sound  political  judgment,  impetuous,  and 
prone  to  plunge  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread.  His  tenure  in  the 
Presidency  was  punctuated  with  storms,  and  he  reached  the  climax  of 
his  ineptitude  when  he  threatened  Paris  with  extermination — a  threat 
for  which  his  whole  party  would  be  blamed  and  which  Paris  would  not 
forgive.  When  the  Convention  ordered  the  release  of  the  victims  of 
the  Commune,  the  Mountain  demanded  the  names  of  deputies  who  had 
voted  "to  protect  the  counterrevolutionists."  Isnard  refused,  and  Cou- 
thon  the  cripple  had  himself  hoisted  to  the  tribune  to  demand  the 
resignations  of  the  twenty-two  accused. 

Vergniaud  replied: 

"Couthon  says,  'Let  us  suppose  a  perverse  majority/  and  for  myself 
I  say,  'Let  us  suppose  a  perverse  minority.'  Let  us  suppose  a  minority 
ambitious  for  power,  domination,  and  spoils;  let  us  suppose  it  desires 
to  base  its  power  on  the  disorders  of  anarchy.  Is  it  not  evident  that 
if  the  majority  has  not  the  means  of  saving  liberty  from  oppression, 
one  might,  from  minority  to  minority,  arrive  at  a  decemvir,  or  a 
triumvirate,  and  even  at  a  King?  Couthon  demands  that  those  who  are 
suspected  of  being  the  cause  of  our  dissensions  tender  their  resignations. 
Citizens,  we  are  chained  to  our  posts  by  our  oaths  and  by  the  dangers 
of  the  country.  Those  who  would  retire  to  escape  the  suspicions  of 
calumniators  would  be  cowards." 
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This  was  Vergniaud's  final  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  Commune 
that  the  Girondins  voluntarily  abandon  France  to  anarchy.  He  served 
a  warning  also: 

"I  also  declare,  and  it  is  good  for  all  Parisians  to  hear  me,  that  if 
through  persecution,  outrages,  and  violence  we  should  be  forced  to 
retire;  if  a  fatal  schism  were  thus  provoked,  the  Department  of  the 
Gironde  would  no  longer  have  anything  in  common  with  a  city  which 
would  have  violated  the  national  representation  and  broken  the  unity 
of  the  Republic." 

Many  deputies  sprang  to  their  feet  to  associate  themselves  with 
that  declaration. 

That  same  evening  special  messengers  from  the  Eveche  summoned 
the  Assemblies  of  all  the  Sections  to  join  in  protests  and  denunciations 
of  the  Commission  of  Twelve  and  to  demand  the  release  of  Hebert. 
These  Assemblies  were  largely  dominated  by  mobs,  and  in  numerous 
Sections  by  violent  minorities  using  force  on  the  majority.  In  the  Sec- 
tion of  Butte-des-Moulins,  when  the  extremists  found  themselves  in 
the  minority  they  attacked  the  majority  with  chairs. 

VII 

The  extremists  and  anarchists  were  now  determined  on  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  national  representation  and  on  the  expulsion  or  extermina- 
tion of  the  Girondins,  but  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  Sections  there  were 
bitter  dissensions.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recruiting,  when  all  elements 
in  Paris  necessarily  appeared,  Dutard,  of  the  Secret  Service,  reporting 
to  Garat  on  May  6,  observed  that  the  position  of  the  Girondins  was 
strikingly  strengthened.  The  next  day  he  reported  on  the  means  adopted 
by  the  extremists  to  continue  their  domination.  In  his  own  Section 
he  found  the  balloting  in  charge  of  the  "enraged,"  with  the  censors 
members  of  the  Mountain.  They  had  the  impudence,  he  reported,  "in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Moderates  surpassed  the  others  by  more  than 
forty  members,"  to  decide  the  poll  in  favor  of  the  minority.  On  this 
occasion  a  colleague  of  Hebert's  was  in  the  chair.  In  another  Section, 
when  the  Moderates  demanded  the  release  of  one  of  their  group  who 
had  broken  a  chair  over  the  backs  of  some  of  the  extremists  and  had 
been  condemned  by  Marat's  Committee  of  Surveillance,  the  Assembly 
of  the  Section  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  since  the  Moderates  were 
in  a  great  majority.  The  Moderates  cried  "Injustice,"  the  number  of 
their  votes  visibly  surpassing  those  of  the  Maratists.  The  extremists, 
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in  a  few  Sections  where  they  dominated,  organized  groups  of  "repeat- 
ers" to  move,  when  needed,  to  other  Sections  to  assure  a  majority. 
Dutard  reported:  "More  infamous  measures  are  employed  by  the 
anarchists.  They  gather  together  the  brigands  of  several  Sections  and 
take  them  from  one  Section  to  another,  there  to  crush  the  republican 
Moderates." 

That  this  was  common  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  denunciation  of 
the  trick  in  the  Patriote  frangais.  It  was  in  these  days  that  Marat's 
Committee  ordered  the  disarming  of  all  suspected  of  opposition  to  their 
criminal  plans,  a  number  estimated  by  Dutard  as  half  of  Paris.  "They 
who  do  not  cry  'Vive  Marat'  will  be  arrested  or  imprisoned."  Dutard 
adds  on  May  14,  "As  men  arrive  in  Paris,  they  will  be  visited  and  exam- 
ined, and  if  they  have  weapons  they  will  be  forced  to  give  them  to  the 
faction."  As  the  fatal  day  of  action  approached,  Marat  and  Robes- 
pierre made  inflammatory  speeches  at  the  Jacobins.  "The  intriguers 
must  be  drowned  in  their  blood/'  shrieked  Marat.  And  Robespierre 
denounced  Vergniaud. 

"It  must  be  recalled,"  he  said,  "that  Vergniaud  is  the  same  man  who, 
through  Thierry  and  Boze,  offered  to  the  King  to  maintain  him  on  his 
throne  if  he  would  call  back  the  three  intriguers  [the  Roland  ministers] 
and  if  he  would  appoint  a  tutor  for  the  prince  royal.  If  his  proposition 
had  been  accepted,  the  people  would  have  been  forever  tied  to  tyranny. 
It  must  be  known  that  this  hypocritical  man  is  the  one  who  opposed 
the  forfeiture  of  rights  of  the  King  when  it  was  demanded  by  the 
warmest  patriots.  According  to  that,  you  must  judge  the  faction  of 
which  he  is  the  soul."  These  false  charges  give  us  the  measure  of  the 
author. 

So  murderous  had  become  the  threats  of  the  extremists,  that  Barere 
and  Cambon,  apprehensive  and  intimidated,  preferring  the  sacrifice  of 
their  principles  to  that  of  their  personal  safety,  were  becoming  more 
and  more  the  reluctant  tools  of  the  Mountain.  Barere  was  now  sup- 
porting the  extreme  insurrectionary  projects  of  the  anarchists,  while 
still  leaning  toward  the  Girondins  on  personal  issues. 

VIII 

With  the  arrest  of  Hebert  and  the  men  implicated  in  the  assassination 
plot,  the  Commune  declared  war  on  the  Commission  of  Twelve  and 
on  the  Convention.  Hebert  overnight  had  taken  on  the  sanctity  of 
Marat.  On  May  26th  Robespierre,  confusing  himself  with  God,  declared 
war  on  the  national  representation  at  the  Jacobins.  "I  declare,"  he 
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said,  "that  having  received  from  the  people  the  right  to  defend  their 
rights,  I  regard  as  my  oppressor  whoever  interrupts  me  or  refuses  to 
let  me  speak.  And  I  declare  that  I  alone,  I,  place  myself  in  insurrec- 
tion against  the  President  and  against  all  members  who  sit  in  the 
Convention." 

With  some  of  the  deputies  weakening  under  the  threats  of  the  con- 
spirators, now  in  the  open  with  bludgeons  in  their  hands,  Vergniaud 
sought  to  stiffen  the  courage  of  his  colleagues. 

"Show  yourselves  worthy  of  your  mission,"  he  said.  "Dare  to  attack 
your  assassins  face  to  face;  you  will  see  them  fall  back  into  the  dust. 
Do  you  want  to  wait  like  cowards  until  they  come  to  plunge  the  dagger 
in  your  breasts?  Strike  the  guilty.  You  will  then  hear  no  more  of  con- 
spiracy; the  country  will  be  saved." 

It  was  that  day,  May  26th,  at  one-thirty  in  the  morning,  that  Garat, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  informed  that  a  great  movement  was 
being  prepared  in  the  Porte  Saint-Bernard,  with  women  at  the  head, 
but  accompanied  by  armed  men.  He  sent  two  gendarmes — two! — to 
investigate,  and  he  rushed  to  the  Commission  of  Twelve.  Meanwhile, 
the  gendarmes  returned  with  the  report  that  the  movement  was  "noth- 
ing." A  man  of  decent  instincts,  but  timid,  Garat  was  the  great  appeaser 
of  the  moment.  He  thought  it  a  mistake  to  have  arrested  Hebert.  Yes, 
he  "had  seen  horrible  things  in  Hebert's  paper,  but  no  worse  than  in 
Marat's,"  and  he  thought  it  dangerous  to  put  Hebert  in  the  Abbaye 
with  Marat  triumphant  in  the  Convention.7 

IX 

The  next  day,  May  27th,  twenty-eight  Sections  descended  on  the 
Convention  with  an  arrogant  demand,  but  the  deputies  still  had  the 
courage  to  call  up  the  armed  forces  of  the  Sections  of  Butte-des- 
Moulins,  of  Lepeletier,  and  the  Mail,  supporters  of  law  and  order.  The 
National  Guard  appeared  to  clear  the  entrance  and  the  corridors.  When 
Marat  ordered  its  commander  to  retire,  threatening  him  with  a  pistol, 
he  was  contemptuously  brushed  aside.  Garat,  who  had  been  summoned, 
saw  that  "the  Convention  was  besieged,"  and,  from  the  system  main- 
tained, that  the  movement  had  chiefs.  He  thought  the  Convention  "had 
the  air  of  a  battlefield  where  two  armies  are  face  to  face."  Called  to 
the  tribune,  he  ascribed  the  tumult  to  the  plans  hatched  in  the  City  Hall 
for  the  assassination  of  the  twenty-two  deputies  and  to  the  report  sent 
out  that  they  had  joined  the  emigres.  Thus  ite  made  his  bow  to  tlie 
Girondins.  But  the  arrest  of  Hebert?  Had  not  Pache  assured  him  that 
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Hebert  had  been  found  "irreproachable"  and  that  nothing  had  been  said 
by  him  that  could  not  have  been  said  by  a  good  citizen?  Astounded,  the 
Girondins  shouted,  "He  is  praising  Pere  Duchesne."  And  the  Commis- 
sion of  Twelve?  Garat  said:  "I  seem  to  see  in  them  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  suspicion  against  men  they  do  not  like  ...  of  desires  to 
show  themselves  of  great  courage,  to  seem  to  render  a  public  service 
to  the  Republic;  and  it  is  all  that  which  has  led  them  into  mistakes 
which  are  incomprehensible."  8  Incomprehensible  that  men  planning  to 
kidnap  and  assassinate  deputies,  that  Hebert  inciting  to  assassination, 
should  be  molested  or  annoyed!  Thus  Garat  took  the  place  in  history 
he  will  always  occupy. 

Pache  followed  Garat.  He  asked  for  the  admission  of  a  deputation 
from  the  Section  Cite  to  demand  that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
of  Twelve  be  sent  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Pache  solemnly 
asserted  that  there  was  "no  danger,"  and  the  galleries,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, laughed  merrily.  So  the  deputation,  or  mob,  pushed  onto  the  floor 
and  nonchalantly  took  their  seats  among  the  legally  chosen  deputies 
of  the  nation. 

Meanwhile,  more  of  the  mob  entered,  the  night  advanced,  and  the 
Mountain  presented  a  decree  to  free  the  prisoners,  to  suppress  the 
Commission  of  Twelve,  and  to  turn  the  members  over  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety.  At  length  Herault  de  Sechelles,  of  the  Mountain,  took 
the  chair  and  the  vote  on  the  Mountain's  decree  was  called.  The  mob 
voted  with  the  Mountain;  the  decree  was  declared  adopted,  the  Com- 
mission suppressed,  and  the  prisoners  released. 

Fonfrede,  reflecting  the  feelings  of  Vergniaud,  with  whom  he  lived, 
described  the  scene  on  May  27th,  in  a  letter:  "The  Commune,  for  a 
moment  abashed  by  this  act  of  authority  [the  arrest  of  Hebert]  in- 
trigued, aroused  its  mercenaries,  and  surrounded  us  yesterday  with  an 
immense  mob  which  blockaded  the  Convention,  .  .  .  dictated  orders  to 
us.  The  horrible  galleries  showered  invectives  and  threats  upon  us.  The 
proconsular  section  did  not  permit  any  member  of  the  majority  to 
speak.  .  .  .  Guadet  wished  to  speak;  Legendre  took  him  by  the  throat 
and  almost  killed  him  to  make  him  keep  silent.  The  cowardly  Garat 
came  to  degrade  the  Convention  and  to  make  a  full  eulogy  of  the 
predatory  Commune.  .  .  .  The  Mayor  spoke  like  a  tribune  at  the  bar; 
fifteen  Sections  of  Paris  laid  down  the  law  to  thirty-five  others.  The 
Commission  of  Twelve  demands  for  ten  consecutive  hours  to  get  the 
floor,  without  being  able  to  obtain  it.  It  asks  to  read  the  documents 
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as  its  single  justification.  Ferocious  howls  are  its  only  answer.  It  is 
judged  without  being  heard.  The  minority  annuls  it  in  spite  of  the 
majority.  .  .  .  That,  my  friends,  is  the  history  of  the  fifteen-hour  ses- 
sion during  which  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  Commune,  which  wished  to  assassinate  them;  of  a  session 
which  leaves  us  no  more  hope  for  the  liberty  of  our  country  .  .  .  and 
no  other  resource  than  that  of  a  cowardly  silence  or  death." 9 

X 

That  night  the  self-respecting  deputies  were  busy  with  conferences, 
planning  on  the  morrow  to  rescind  the  action  taken,  on  the  ground  that 
the  petitioners  participated  in  the  voting.  Even  the  too  complacent 
Garat  was  to  conclude  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the  decree  was 
passed  legitimately.10  The  session  on  May  28th  was  one  of  extreme 
violence.  A  man  of  the  Mountain  demanded  the  accusation  of  Vergniaud, 
Gensonne,  and  Guadet,  and  Gensonne  replied  that  it  was  an  honor  to 
be  called  a  scoundrel  by  such  a  man.  Robespierre,  who  had  spent  the 
day  at  the  Jacobins  praising  himself,  spoke.  He  was  followed  by  Danton, 
who  warned  that  unless  men  like  Hebert  were  surrounded  with  respect 
there  would  be  revolutionary  action.  So  low  had  fallen  the  Revolution! 
But  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Commission  was 
rescinded  with  a  majority  of  forty.  But  the  equally  lawless  decree  free- 
ing the  prisoners  was  permitted  to  stand. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  and  cowardice,  the  Girondins  found  one 
ray  of  hope  when  the  Section  of  the  Gardes-Frangaises  appeared  at  the 
bar,  offering  to  protect  the  Convention  against  "the  cowardice  and 
perfidy  of  a  few  brigands." 

Meanwhile,  Vergniaud,  now  convinced  that  only  France  could  save 
the  Republic,  reversed  his  position  on  the  convocation  of  the  Primary 
Assemblies.  "No  more  speeches/'  he  said.  "Let  us  have  action.  Let  us 
put  it  to  a  vote  to  know  if  the  Primary  Assemblies  shall  be  convoked. 
It  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  condition  in  which  we  are.  France  alone 
can  save  France." 

But  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  it  to  a  vote,  the  galleries 
howled  and  hurled  insults  at  Vergniaud;  Danton  denounced  the  Giron- 
dins and  defended  Hebert  and  his  followers  as  guilty  of  no  more  than 
"an  excess  of  patriotism."  It  was  just  such  an  "excess  of  patriotism" 
that  was  soon  to  behead  Danton. 

Thus  Hebert,  borne  on  the  back  of  the  mob  to  the  Commune,  was 
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crowned  with  laurels  by  Chaumette.  That  night  Robespierre  incited  to 
insurrection  at  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Insurrectionary  Committee  of  the 
Commune  sat  preparing  for  the  descent  upon  the  Convention  with  pikes, 
guns,  and  daggers.  The  noblest  of  Revolutions  was  dying  in  a  stink. 

XI 

At  this  time  the  Girondins,  including  the  coterie  of  Madame  Roland 
and  Valaze,  turned  to  Vergniaud,  "the  last  popular  stay  of  the  party," 
and  urged  him  to  assume  supreme  direction,  "to  make  another  great 
oration  and  by  his  flaming  eloquence  turn  back  the  flood."  But  it  was 
too  late.  He  listened,  unimpressed.  He  had  no  more  illusions.  "Too 
clear-sighted  to  dissemble  the  danger,  too  courageous  to  fear  death, 
and  too  well  versed  in  history  and  politics  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  his  party,  which  had  not  followed  him":  such 
was  the  interpretation  of  Lamartine.11  His  play  for  time,  which  he 
knew  necessary,  had  been  defeated  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  associates. 
He  had  tried  to  prevent  the  rupture  between  France  and  Paris,  and  his 
associates  had  threatened  Paris  with  annihilation.  He  had  been  willing 
to  make  terms  with  Danton  and  thus  strengthen  the  party  against 
anarchy  through  the  latter's  popularity  in  the  street,  and  his  party  had 
turned  thumbs  down.  He  knew  the  end  had  come,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  meet  it  and  to  go  down  fighting;  but  he  had  no  desire,  at  this 
juncture,  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  ruin  of  a  party  that  had 
refused  his  guidance.  Even  so,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  last  hours, 
above  all  the  others,  Vergniaud  stood  out  like  a  lighthoude  on  a  lonely 
beach.  Brissot  had  been  crushed  and  silent  since  early  March. 

XII 

At  this  point  the  obscure  men  of  the  Ev€che,  tools  of  leaders  who 
remained  in  the  shadows,  took  over  the  arrangements  for  the  supreme 
crime,  usurping  the  powers  of  the  municipal  government.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  May  27th  it  was  announced  at  the  Jacobins  that  the  next 
evening  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  "electors  and  patriots"  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  archbishop's  palace.  The  "electors"  referred  to  were 
those  chosen  by  the  Primary  Assemblies  of  the  Sections,  and  in  many 
cases  through  intimidation,  at  the  time  of  the  September  massacres. 
Moreover,  these  were  chosen  solely  for  the  election  of  deputies  to  the 
Convention. 

The  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  2Qth  was  more  decisive.  For  a 
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description  we  are  indebted  to  an  observer  for  the  Commission  of 
Twelve.  Five  hundred  persons  were  present,  including  one  hundred 
women,  more  garrulous  and  violent  than  the  men.  Because  of  the 
hundred  spectators  in  the  gallery,  the  plans  for  the  insurrection  were 
not  mentioned  by  the  speakers.  Thereafter,  the  Eveche  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Army  of  Insurrection  against  the  national  representa- 
tion, and  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Sections. 

Just  how  these  commissioners  were  chosen  remains  a  mystery,  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  were  arbitrarily  declared  commissioners 
by  the  real  leaders  in  the  shadows.  All  we  know  about  them  is  that  they 
were  both  violent  and  obscure.  Paul  Sainte-Claire  Deville  finds  it  re- 
markable that  the  list  of  these  commissioners  "includes  only  the  names 
of  tenth-rate  people  who  must  have  been  totally  unknown  to  the  major- 
ity of  Parisians."  12  From  among  these  obscure  men  a  committee  of  ten 
was  chosen  as  an  executive  committee;  and  these  ten  unknown  men  set 
aside,  apparently  with  their  consent,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  the  Procurator 
of  the  Commune,  the  General  Council  of  the  Commune,  the  municipal 
corps  and  administrators.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  night  of  May 
3oth.  The  barriers  were  closed  and  at  3:00  A.M.  the  tocsin  was  sounded 
in  violation  of  the  law  which  imposed  the  death  penalty  on  any  one 
sounding  it  without  a  decree  from  the  Convention. 

That  these  ten  obscure  men  were  merely  tools  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Pache,  Hebert,  Chaumette,  and  the  other  deposed  functionaries 
complacently  awaited  the  hour  and  ceremony  of  their  deposition  in  the 
H6tel  de  Ville.  They  were  kept  waiting.  Pache,  stretched  on  a  bench 
feigning  sleep,  was  finally  irritated  by  the  delay.  It  was  not  until  six 
in  the  morning  that  a  grotesque  mob  pushed  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  wearing  a  dressing  gown,  green  carpet 
slippers,  and  a  large  dirty  cravat  knotted  and  tied  and  falling  over  his 
chest.  This  comic-opera  figure  ordered  all  the  functionaries  to  his  pres- 
ence and  announced  that  all  officials  of  the  municipality  and  Commune 
had  been  deposed  by  order  of  the  Central  Revolutionary  Club,  which 
was  sitting  in  the  Eveche.  Humbly,  Pache,  Hebert,  and  Chaumette 
stepped  forward  and  bowed  obediently  to  their  formal  deposition. 
Whereupon  the  man  in  the  green  slippers  reinstated  them  in  their  func- 
tions, which  were  "now  revolutionary."  Pache  reverently  promised  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  Ev£che.  Whereupon  the  master  of  these 
anarchistic  ceremonies  hugged  Pache,  Hebert,  and  Chaumette  in  turn.18 

Thus  these  obscure  men  of  the  EvSche  appear  as  the  storm  troopers 
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of  the  Commune  and  the  Robespierreans.  The  Commune  took  orders 
from  them.  Robespierre,  Marat,  and  possibly  Danton  gave  orders  to 
them  from  the  shadows,  and  preparations  were  complete  for  the  rape 
of  the  Convention,  which  alone  represented  France. 

XIII 

That  night  few  of  the  ministers  or  Girondins  slept  in  their  own  beds. 
Louvet  and  Guadet  found  lodgings  in  a  house  remote  from  their  own, 
but  Vergniaud  refused  their  importunities  a*id  slept  at  home.  "What 
signifies  my  life  to  me,"  he  said.  "My  blood  will  perhaps  be  more 
effective  than  my  words  in  awakening  and  saving  the  country."  There 
was  no  possibility  of  an  armed  defense.  Hanriot,  one  of  the  "heroes" 
of  the  prison  massacres,  a  former  police  agent  and  drunkard  who  had 
several  times  been  pronounced  a  thief,  had  been  given  the  command 
of  the  insurrectionary  forces. 

Awakened  by  the  tocsin  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning  of  the  3ist, 
Vergniaud  rose  and  went  to  the  Convention,  arriving  at  six,  among  the 
first.  The  Girondins  who  had  hidden  out  the  night  before  went  to  the 
Tuileries  in  a  body,  armed.  At  that  hour,  according  to  Louvet's  recol- 
lection, only  three  deputies  of  the  Mountain  had  arrived,  but  one  of 
these  was  Danton,  who  stood  conversing  in  low  tones  with  another 
Mountain  deputy.  He  had  arrived  when  the  courts  and  the  palace  were 
almost  deserted,  Garat  was  astonished,  "and  for  that  reason  observed 
him  closely."  Approaching  him,  Garat  said:  "What  is  all  this?  Who  is 
responsible?  And  what  do  they  want?" 

"Bah,"  said  Danton,  lightly.  "This  won't  amount  to  anything.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  break  a  few  presses;  send  them  away  with  that." 
Unconvinced,  Garat  protested  his  fear  that  "it  is  not  presses  they 
want  to  break." 

"Then,"  said  Danton,  "it  is  necessary  to  watch  carefully," 

Garat  replied,  "You  have  more  means  of  doing  that  than  I."14 

Garat  was  not  the  only  one  impressed  by  Danton's  presence  so  early 
in  the  morning.  Louvet  and  .Guadet  were  quite  as  curious.  Observing 
Danton  smile,  Louvet  turned  to  his  companion.  "Do  you  see  what 
horrible  hope  shines  in  that  hideous  face?"  he  asked. 

"Without  doubt,"  Guadet  replied,  "it  is  today  that  Clodius  exiles 
Cicero." 

Just  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Danton  is  conjectural.  His  biographer 
insists  that  he  "looked  with  horror  on  the  3ist  of  May,"  since  he  feared 
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that  the  expulsion  of  the  Girondins  would  deliver  France  over  to  the 
extremists,15  but  this  may  have  been  an  afterthought.  It  is  certain  that 
he  charged  Barere  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  had  written  a  large  part  of  it  himself;  and  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  it  was  an  indictment  of  the  party  of  Vergniaud 
and  a  demand  for  the  suppression  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve.  If,  as 
his  biographer  would  have  us  believe,  "Danton  meant  to  go  no  further 
than  that,"  he  was  to  give  no  such  indication  on  that  fatal  day.16 

The  Convention  gradually  filled  with  deputies.  The  streets  became 
congested  with  a  marching  mob,  enormously  augmented  by  the  curious, 
who  joined  the  procession  to  see  what  was  prepared.  Beaulieu,  in  his 
personal  recollections,  found  "the  whole  city  under  arms  without  know- 
ing for  what  object."  Women  sat  on  the  doorsteps  to  witness  the  passing 
demonstrators.  With  the  vicious  element  parading  to  the  attack  on  the 
national  representation,  the  greater  number  of  the  Parisians,  in  no 
way  involved,  remained  aloof  as  spectators.  This  was  the  tragedy;  this 
was  the  secret  of  the  disposition  of  most  of  the  Girondins  to  indict  a 
whole  population.  Even  Vergniaud  had  become  disgusted  with  this 
supine  mass.  When  a  friend  protested  because  he  exposed  himself  at 
the  theater,  he  snapped:  "I  do  my  duty;  let  Paris  do  hers,"  and  turned 
to  the  play. 

Throughout  the  morning,  and  until  one  o'clock,  nothing  serious  hap- 
pened. The  mob  surrounded  the  Tuileries;  Robespierre's  women  ad- 
mirers stood  in  the  passages  armed  with  daggers  which  they  pointed  at 
deputies  attempting  to  leave.17  The  conspirators  had  been  momentarily 
frustrated  by  the  Section  of  Butte-des-Moulins,  which,  in  defense  of 
the  Convention,  had  taken  its  position  at  the  Palais-Royal,  loaded  its 
guns,  and  placed  its  cannon. 

At  length  Pache  and  Garat  appeared  on  summons  to  report  that  the 
demonstration  was  aimed  solely  at  the  Commission  of  Twelve.  When 
Valaze,  always  rash  and  intemperate,  mounted  the  tribune,  contempo- 
raries record  that  Vergniaud  winced.  He  had  a  reason.  Valaze  demanded 
nothing  less  than  the  immediate  arrest  of  Hanriot  and  a  report  from  the 
Commission. 

Vergniaud  opposed  the  reading  of  the  report  in  such  an  atmosphere 
since  it  would  increase  the  irritation  of  the  mob,  which  was  already 
beyond  control.  The  Mountain  growled  at  Valaze's  demand;  the  gal- 
leries made  violent  gestures.  It  was  then  that  Vergniaud  went  to  the 
tribune. 
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"The  Convention  must  not,  in  my  opinion,  occupy  itself  at  this 
moment  with  this  deliberation,"  he  said.  "It  must  not  hear  the  report, 
because  this  report  would  necessarily  run  counter  with  passions  which 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  on  a  day  of  fermentation.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Convention.  She  must  prove  to  France  that  she  is 
free.  Very  well.  In  order  to  prove  it,  she  must  not  today  dissolve  the 
Commission  of  Twelve.  I  demand,  then,  an  adjournment  until  tomor- 
row. It  is  important  for  the  Convention  to  know  who  has  given  the 
order  to  sound  the  tocsin  and  fire  the  alarm  cannon.  I  recall  what  I 
said  in  the  beginning:  if  there  is  a  combat,  it  will  be — whatever  the 
outcome — the  loss  or  downfall  of  the  Republic.  I  ask  that  the  com- 
manding general  be  summoned  to  the  bar,  and  that  we  shall  swear,  all 
of  us,  to  die  at  our  posts." 

The  greater  part  of  the  Convention  rose,  swearing  to  die  at  their 
posts  rather  than  betray  the  country. 

At  this  moment  Danton,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  rose  to 
second  Vergniaud's  attempt  to  secure  delay.  He  proposed  a  study  of 
the  action  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
accusation,  that  they  should  be  tried  individually  and  not  as  a  group. 
This  would  require  time — the  delay  for  which  Vergniaud  had  pleaded. 
Then,  turning  to  Vergniaud,  amid  the  applause  of  some  and  the  mur- 
murs of  the  galleries,  he  said  pointedly,  "I  address  myself  only  to 
those  who  have  some  political  talent,  and  not  to  those  absurd  persons 
who  know  not  how  to  speak  but  by  their  passions,"  looking  directly  at 
Louvet  and  Valaze.  But,  intoxicated  by  his  own  passions,  he  immedi- 
ately contradicted  himself  by  demanding  that  the  Convention  be  con- 
sulted on  the  suppression  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve. 

Thus  again  encouraged,  the  galleries  flung  imprecations  at  Vergniaud. 
The  president  halfheartedly  threatened  to  clear  the  galleries.  Mean- 
while, one  of  the  violent  Sections  appeared,  charging  that  the  counter- 
revolution was  on  the  march.  Guadet  thought  it  opportune  now  to 
denounce  the  Commune,  to  demand  the  annulment  of  all  the  decrees  of 
the  municipality,  and  to  demand  that  the  Commission  of  Twelve  be 
instructed  to  take  immediate  action  against  those  who  had  sounded  the 
tocsin.  It  was  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  war.  The  Convention,  faced 
"by  an  iron  mob,  did  not  have  a  soldier  or  gendarme  in  its  service.  The 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  reacted  violently.  The  mob  was  threatening 
to  drag  Guadet  from  the  tribune. 

Again  Vergniaud  took  the  tribune  in  an  effort  to  quiet  the  storm; 
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but  while  he  was  talking,  Couthon,  who  was  crippled  in  body  and  soul, 
was  seen  whispering  with  Robespierre,  and  immediately  afterward  he 
launched  into  a  hysterical  denunciation  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve, 
talking  with  such  vehemence  that  he  choked. 

Vergniaud  smiled  derisively.  Turning  to  an  usher,  he  said:  "Give 
Couthon  a  glass  of  blood.  He  is  thirsting  for  it."  Though  heard  by 
many,  this  was  not  reported  by  the  Moniteur  or  any  other  paper.18 

Meanwhile,  some  Sections  had  appeared  at  the  bar  to  protest  against 
the  mobbing  of  the  Convention,  and  in  the  streets  there  had  been  no 
acts  of  violence.  Vergniaud  had  gone  out  into  the  street  and  found  the 
great  throng  orderly,  and  for  the  most  part  simply  curious.  It  was  clear 
to  him  that  thousands  did  not  know  why  they  were  there.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  hall  and  made  the  motion  on  which  historians  have  dis- 
agreed in  their  interpretation.  Going  to  the  tribune,  he  said: 

"This  day  will  be  the  despair  of  the  aristocrats  and  evildoers.  It  will 
show  how  much  one  could  count  on  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Paris, 
for  it  is  sufficient  to  go  through  the  streets  to  convince  oneself  of  the 
order  that  reigns  in  the  city.  However,  night  is  advancing,  the  day 
passes,  and  we  as  yet  decide  nothing.  Scoundrels  may  profit  by  the 
circumstances  to  carry  out  criminal  plans  and  to  strike,  I  do  not  say 
some  members  of  this  assembly,  but  the  entire  Convention.  These  per- 
verse intentions  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  Sections  of  Paris,  since 
they  are  maintaining  order  with  a  constancy  and  firmness  which  must 
make  the  conspirators  pale.  I  demand,  then,  that  you  decree  at  once  the 
following: 

"The  National  Convention,  wishing  to  recompense  the  zeal  which  the 
Parisians  have  shown  in  maintaining  order  today  in  Paris  and  in  guard- 
ing the  Convention,  decrees  that  the  Sections  deserve  well  of  the 
Republic.  The  Convention,  in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  invites  the 
Sections  to  continue  their  zeal  until  the  Convention  shall  be  informed 
that  calm  is  completely  reestablished  in  Paris." 

It  was  unanimously  decreed. 

Vergniaud  then  continued: 

"As  the  aristocrats  might  pervert  and  twist  these  events  in  their 
fashion  in  order  to  spread  troubles  and  to  incite  them,  above  aH  in  the 
Armies,  I  ask  that  the  Convention  shall  at  once  send  out  extraordinary 
couriers  charged  to  carry  to  the  armies  the  true  situation  in  Paris  and 
of  the  Convention." 19 

This  too  was  decreed. 
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The  historians  who  ascribe  this  to  timidity  fail  to  note  that  Vergniaud 
specifically  referred  to  the  Sections  of  Paris,  some  of  which  had  gone 
to  the  Convention  to  pledge  their  loyalty,  including  those  of  Moliere, 
La  Fontaine,  Pont-Neuf,  and  the  Gardes-Frangaises.  In  view  of  Ver- 
gniaud's  utter'  lack  of  fear,  shown  before  and  after,  a  more  plausible 
presumption  is  that  his  purpose  was  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
Sections  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Commune  and  Eveche  on  the  other, 
and  between  the  people  of  the  Sections  and  their  commissioners,  hand- 
picked  by  the  extremists,  since  they  had  not  always  been  in  accord. 

XIV 

It  was  long  after  this,  as  night  advanced,  that  the  more  violent  of 
the  conspirators  took  over.  Petitioners  appeared  demanding  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Girondins.  The  mob  burst  through  the  guards  and  took 
possession  of  the  floor,  and  the  men  of  the  Mountain  moved  over  to 
make  room  for  them  among  the  deputies.  From  the  galleries  dripped 
the  slime  of  calumny.  Vergniaud  demanded  that  the  Convention  be 
consulted  on  whether  it  cared  to  attempt  deliberation  in  the  midst  of 
anarchy.  The  deputies  were  practically  imprisoned,  forbidden  to  leave 
the  room  by  the  mob.  They  could  not  go  to  the  closet  unless  accompa- 
nied by  guards  from  the  ranks  of  the  intruders.  When  Barere  proposed 
that  the  deputies  go  in  a  body  and  notify  the  armed  forces  of  what 
was  going  on,  Robespierre  bore  down  upon  him  in  anger.  "What  are 
you  doing?"  he  asked.  "You  are  making  a  mess  of  things."  "The  mess 
is  not  here;  it  is  in  the  Carrousel,"  replied  Barere.  This  incident,  re- 
corded in  the  memoirs  of  Barere,  is  denied  by  Hamel,  though  Barere 
has  corroborative  evidence  on  his  side.  What  was  the  objection  of 
Robespierre?  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  feared  a  massacre  of  the 
deputies  if  they  went  among  the  ruffians  of  Hanriot.20  Always  careful 
of  his  skin,  Robespierre  and  a  few  of  his  friends  did  not  venture  out. 
The  return  of  this  pitiful  procession  was  greeted  by  the  galleries  with 
sarcastic  cries,  and  Marat  and  Couthon  added  insult  to  injury  with  the 
assurance  that  the  deputies  were  free  and  could  act  freely. 

XV 

Meanwhile,  brigands  appeared  armed  at  the  home  of  Roland  with  an 
order  of  arrest  from  the  Insurrectionary  Committee  of  the  Ev£che. 
Roland  refused  to  accept  the  authority  of  the  Committee;  because  the 
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gangsters  had  no  instructions  to  use  force,  they  left  to  consult  their 
masters. 

A  little  later,  with  Roland  in  hiding  in  another  house,  Madame  Roland, 
with  the  intrepidity  that  distinguished  her,  determined  to  make  a  pro- 
test at  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  Once  before,  when  she  herself  was 
accused,  she  had  swept  the  deputies  off  their  feet  with  her  eloquence 
and  haughty  manner;  perhaps  she  could  repeat  the  miracle.  She  ap- 
peared at  the  Tuileries  pale  and  tense,  wearing  a  morning  dress,  though 
it  was  eight  in  the  evening.  She  found  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  crowded 
with  armed  men,  but  she  worked  her  way  through  the  congestion, 
"jumping  like  a  bird."  Thus  this  woman  with  a  black  shawl  and  wear- 
ing a  veil  presented  herself  to  the  mob.  At  door  after  door  she  was 
refused  admittance.  It  occurred  to  her  to  resort  to  "the  language  of 
the  followers  of  Robespierre,"  and  she  said  to  the  sentry:  "But  Citizen, 
on  this  great  day  of  our  country,  in  the  midst  of  traitors  .  .  ,  you  do 
not  know  the  importance  of  the  note  I  wish  to  send  to  the  President. 
Bring  an  usher  here  and  I  can  confide  it  to  him."  "Wait  until  an  usher 
comes  out,"  replied  the  sentry.  Time  passed.  She  saw  the  man  who  had 
brought  her  the  order  for  her  arrest  and  told  him  of  the  plight  of 
Roland.  He  took  the  note.  The  minutes  dragged.  She  walked  "up  and 
down  with  long  strides."  A  frightful  noise  was  beard  within.  The  mes- 
senger returned  to  say  that  demands  were  being  made  against  the 
twenty-two  Girondin  leaders,  and  that  the  tumult  was  indescribable. 
Some  of  the  deputies  were  now  sneaking  out — the  men  of  the  Plain. 
"And  who  is  presiding?"  she  asked.  She  learned  that  it  was  Herault 
de  Sechelles.  "Then  my  note  will  not  be  read,"  she  said.  Would  the 
messenger  send  out  one  of  the  deputies?  But  which  deputy,  asked  the 
messenger.  And  then  came  the  astonishing  reply,  "Tell  Vergniaud  I  am 
asking  to  see  him."  Not  Buzot,  not  Louvet,  nor  Barbaroux,  her  men  of 
"energy,"  but  Vergniaud  the  "indolent,"  the  "indifferent,"  who,  above 
all  others  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  battles  against  the  mob.  At 
length  he  appeared. 

"In  the  state  in  which  the  Convention  is,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  flatter 
you,  and  you  must  have  little  hope.  If  you  are  admitted  to  the  bar,  you 
will  perhaps,  as  a  woman,  obtain  a  little  favor,  but  the  Convention  can 
no  longer  do  any  good." 

"If  I  am  admitted,"  she  replied,  "I  will  dare  to  say  what  you  your- 
self cannot  express  without  being  accused.  I  fear  nothing  in  the  world, 
and  if  I  can  save  Roland  I  will  express  with  force  truths  that  cannot  be 
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useless  to  the  Republic.  Tell  your  colleagues  a  burst  of  courage  can  have 
a  great  effect  and  will  be  at  least  a  great  example." 

"But  in  any  case/7  replied  Vergniaud,  "your  letter  cannot  be  read 
before  an  hour  and  a  half  from  now.  They  are  about  to  discuss  a  project 
of  a  decree  in  six  articles.  .  .  .  Petitioners  deputed  by  the  Sections  are 
waiting  at  the  bar.  You  see  what  I  mean?" 

"I  will  then  go  home  and  find  out  what  has  happened  there,"  she  said. 
"I  am  coming  back  immediately.  Tell  our  friends." 

One  wonders  if  Vergniaud  did  not  find  a  malicious  pleasure  in  his 
answer. 

"They  are  absent,  for  the  most  part.  They  show  themselves  courage- 
ous when  they  are  still  here,  but  they  lack  perseverance,"  says  the  man 
Madame  Roland  had  found  "lacking  in  energy." 

"It  is  unfortunately  too  true,"  she  conceded,  as  she  turned  to  leave, 
and  Vergniaud  turned  back  wearily  to  the  struggle. 

It  was  the  last  time  these  two  most  glorious  figures  of  the  Girondins 
were  to  meet. 

XVI 

By  this  time  the  Convention  was  in  utter  confusion.  The  minions  of 
the  Eveche  and  Commune  were  at  the  bar,  denouncing  the  Girondins 
and  accusing  Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Roland, 
and  Claviere.  The  mobsters  had  seated  themselves  nonchalantly  on 
the  floor  among  the  deputies,  joining  in  the  voting,  shouting  down  the 
legal  representatives  of  the  people  they  did  not  like.  Such  was  the 
anarchistic  picture  when  Vergniaud  said  it  was  impossible  to  deliberate 
and  demanded  that  the  commander  of  the  armed  forces  be  summoned 
to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  President.  He  then  made  his  famous 
proposal: 

"The  National  Convention  cannot  deliberate  in  the  present  state;  let 
us  go  and  join  the  armed  force  and  place  ourselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  people." 

With  that  he  left  the  hall,  accompanied  by  a  group  of  his  friends, 
but  too  few  had  followed;  too  few  had  the  courage  to  face  the  women 
with  the  daggers  at  the  doors;  the  plan  had  failed.  Two  years  later, 
Garat  would  write  of  this  proposal:  "The  motion,  full  of  the  nobility 
and  prudence  of  Vergniaud,  is  known.  That  motion,  so  proper  to  range 
around  the  National  Convention,  to  defend  its  integrity,  this  same 
armed  force  called  out  to  injure  it."  21 
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Vergniaud  returned  while  Robespierre  was  speaking,  reiterating  the 
same  charges  against  the  Girondins  which  the  Convention  had  rejected 
with  scorn  twice  before.  At  that  moment  Vergniaud  indicated  his  inten- 
tion to  reply.  It  would  have  been  as  easy  as  before — had  he  had  the 
slightest  chance  for  a  hearing.  They  were  precisely  the  same  charges 
he  had  pulverized  in  his  famous  reply  in  April.  As  Robespierre  rambled 
on  disjoin  tedly,  with  digressions  and  circumlocutions,  Vergniaud  cried 
out  in  disgust,  "Then  conclude."  Enraged  by  the  evident  contempt  of 
his  enemy,  Robespierre  shouted: 

"Yes,  I  am  going  to  conclude,  and  against  you,  who  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  August  roth  wished  to  send  those  who  made  it  to  the  scaffold 
[sic] ;  against  you,  who  have  not  ceased  to  provoke  the  destruction  of 
Paris  [sic] ;  against  you,  who  wished  to  save  the  tyrant;  against  you, 
who  conspired  with  Dumouriez  [sic] ;  against  you,  whose  criminal  ven- 
geance has  provoked  these  very  cries  of  indignation  of  which  you  wish 
to  make  a  crime.  Very  well.  My  conclusion  is  a  decree  of  accusation 
against  all  those  who  have  been  designated  by  the  petitioners." 

Though  every  charge  was  known  to  be  a  cynical  lie  by  every  deputy, 
the  apologists  of  Robespierre  among  the  historians  have  said  that 
Vergniaud  seemed  "overwhelmed,"  and  they  have  ascribed  his  failure 
to  reply  to  his  demoralization.  This  is  based  solely  on  the  description 
of  the  scene  in  the  papers  of  Marat,  Hebert,  and  those  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  Robespierre.  The  plain  truth  is  that  by  this  time  the  Convention 
was  in  absolute  possession  of  the  mob,  and  Vergniaud  saw  the  utter 
impossibility  of  a  hearing.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  let  it  pass. 

That  night  the  mob,  not  the  deputies,  voted  the  suppression  of  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  on  the  motion  of  Barere,  who  had  proposed  its 
formation.  The  Annales  patriotiques  observed  that  "two  orators  pre- 
sented themselves  to  combat  it,"  but  that  "it  was  impossible  to  make 
themselves  heard."  22  No  action  was  taken  on  the  accusation  of  Robes- 
pierre. That  day  many  more  than  half  the  deputies  were  absent,  dis- 
gusted, or  afraid. 

It  was  now  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  Convention  had  been  sitting 
with  the  mob  since  six  in  the  morning.  It  adjourned  to  indulge  in  the 
comic-opera  parade  of  the  deputies  and  the  mob  in  the  illuminated 
streets.  Vergniaud  and  the  twenty-two  had  not  been  expelled  or  ordered 
under  arrest,  but  he  had  no  illusions  concerning  the  future.  That  night 
he  wrote  to  his  constituents  in  Bordeaux: 

"We  had  counted  on  the  Commission  of  Twelve  and  on  the  depart- 
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mental  force  you  were  preparing,  but  the  Committee  has  just  been  dis- 
solved and  our  citizens  have  been  too  slow  in  deciding.  Anarchy  has 
just  carried  off  a  complete  victory.  This  victory  will  raise  the  audacity 
of  the  fomenters." 23 

But  the  Commune  and  the  Insurrectionary  Committee  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  victory.  The  Girondins  had  not  been  expelled  or  accused.  The 
next  morning  an  eyewitness  at  the  City  Hall  found  Pache  with  "a 
somber  and  dejected  air."  Conferring  with  the  Administrator  of  Police, 
he  seemed  distressed,  absent-minded,  concerned  lest  he  had  compro- 
mised himself.  The  others  present  were  "fuming  with  rage,  stamping 
the  floor  and  cursing,"  and  "expressing  with  oaths  their  fury  that  their 
coup  had  failed."24 

XVII 

The  next  day  the  Convention  held  three  sessions,  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, one  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  third  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  because 
of  the  alarms.  These  were  in  the  nature  of  intermissions  between  acts. 
The  morning  session  was  rather  quiet.  Barere,  from  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  read  a  report  on  the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  in 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Convention  had  been  "free,"  and  that  while 
conditions  inspired  a  momentary  disquiet,  the  outcome  had  been  happy 
since  life  and  property  were  safe.  But  when  he  proposed  an  address  to 
the  French  people  to  this  effect,  Vergniaud  proposed  instead  a  mere 
reiteration  of  his  decree  that  the  Sections  of  Paris  had  deserved  well 
of  the  Republic.  It  was  on  the  motion  to  send  an  address  to  the  people 
that  Vergniaud  was  heard  for  the  last  time  in  the  arena  his  genius  and 
eloquence  had  distinguished. 

"They  speak  unceasingly  of  stifling  hatreds,"  he  said,  "and  unceas- 
ingly they  are  relighted.  We  are  reproached  today  for  being  'moderate/ 
but  I  take  pride  in  a  moderation  that  can  save  the  country  when  we 
are  destroying  it  with  our  divisions.  I  think  that  to  make  an  address 
to  the  French  people  would  be  to  adopt  an  indiscreet  measure.  I  respect 
the  will  of  the  French  people!  I  respect  even  the  will  of  a  section  of  these 
people;  and  if  the  Sections  of  Paris  had  themselves  sounded  the  tocsin 
and  closed  the  barriers,  I  would  say  to  France:  'It  is  the  people  of 
Paris.  I  respect  their  motives.  Judge  them/  But  can  we  deceive  ourselves 
that  this  movement  was  not  the  work  of  some  intriguers,  of  a  few 
rebels?  Do  you  need  proof  of  this?  A  man  with  a  scarf  [symbol  of 
office] — I  do  not  know  if  he  is  of  the  Municipality — went  to  say  to  the 
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men  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  What!  you  remain  quiet  when 
the  white  cockade  has  been  raised  in  the  Section  of  Butte-des-Moulins 
in  counterrevolution?'  Then  the  generous  inhabitants  of  this  faubourg, 
always  friends  of  liberty,  descended  with  their  cannon  to  destroy  this 
new  Coblenz.  However,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Section  Butte-des- 
Moulins  were  aroused  to  the  defense.  Soon  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  each  other.  Explanations  were  made;  the  ruse  was  recognized;  they 
fraternized  and  embraced.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  are  good — 
everything  proves  it  to  me.  But  agitators  have  confused  them." 

He  denounced  this  circulation  of  false  news  that  had  almost  brought 
on  civil  war — in  his  opinion  the  greatest  of  crimes  in  a  democracy.  Le 
Patriote  frangais,  describing  the  speech  as  energetic,  one  in  which  the 
orator's  courage  seemed  to  grow  with  the  dangers,  thought  that  there 
had  been  "nothing  more  in  conformity  with  his  principles,  more  worthy 
of  his  character,  more  proper  to  crown  gloriously  the  end  of  his  political 
life."  25 

When  Vergniaud  left  the  Convention  between  one  and  two  in  the 
afternoon,  "there  was  no  appearance  of  trouble  around  the  Conven- 
tion." 26  But  the  real  struggle  had  been  transferred.  The  national  rep- 
resentation in  the  Convention  no  longer  counted.  The  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  controlled  by  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint- Just,  sat 
most  of  the  day  and  night.  While  the  debate  was  in  progress,  Marat 
left  his  seat  and  went  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  where  he 
urged  a  night  meeting  of  the  Convention  to  order  the  arrest  of  the 
Commission  of  Twelve  and  of  the  twenty-two  Girondin  leaders.  The 
entire  day  was  devoted  by  the  conspirators  to  preparations  for  the 
night  and  morrow.  Barere,  who  twisted  facts  to  suit  his  fancy,  was  to 
recall  years  later  that  he  had  protested  to  Danton  the  danger  of  arrest- 
ing deputies  whose  departments  would  rise  to  avenge  them,  and  that 
Danton  had  proposed  that  men  of  the  Mountain  offer  themselves  as 
hostages  to  the  people  whose  deputies  were  accused.  Barere  also  recalled 
that  he  had  said  that  he  himself  would  go  to  Bordeaux,  the  home  of  the 
Gironde,  but  that  his  colleagues  of  the  Mountain  had  interfered.27 
Historians  are  doubtful.  Robespierre  was  to  say  that  Danton  "looked 
with  horror  on  the  3ist  of  May,"  "and  Madelin  thinks  it  probable,  since 
it  opened  the  way  for  Robespierre's  dictatorship.28  Jaures  concludes 
that  "the  repugnance  of  Danton  to  strike  against  the  Girondins  was 
almost  invincible."29 

More  significant  than  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
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was  that  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  dominated  by  Marat  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Eveche  had  a  room 
adjoining  that  of  the  Council  of  the  Commune.  Here  an  armed  insur- 
rection was  being  planned  for  the  morrow.  The  Convention  would  be 
surrounded  by  guns,  pikes,  and  cannon.  No  deputy  would  be  permitted 
to  leave  alive  until  the  twenty-two  leaders  of  the  Gironde  had  been 
expelled  and  ordered  under  arrest.  This  time  there  were  to  be  no  half- 
measures.  The  authority  of  the  National  Convention  must  now  be 
definitely  broken.  And  all  day,  on  June  ist,  members  of  the  Eveche 
Committee  of  Insurrection  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the  doors  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.30 

XVIII 

On  leaving  the  Convention,  Vergniaud  had  gone  to  join  about  twenty 
of  his  Girondin  colleagues  in  a  large,  almost  empty  house  a  few  steps 
from  the  Tuileries  in  the  rue  des  Moulins,  to  determine  their  line  of 
action.  Among  those  present  were  Petion,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Salle, 
Gensonne,  and  Meillan,  whose  house  it  was.  Both  Meillan  and  Petion 
have  left  records  of  that  dramatic  meeting.  The  deputies  remained 
throughout  the  night,  "stretched  out  on  chairs."  31  There  they  heard 
the  sounding  of  the  tocsin  in  the  morning  and  the  beating  of  the  drums. 
An  emissary  informed  them  that  "there  is  no  longer  a  Convention," 
since  the  mob  was  "breaking  into  the  hall  .  .  .  seizing  the  deputies." 
He  urged  them  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  Realizing  the  danger,  they 
had  been  considering  drawing  up  an  address  to  the  French  people, 
""explaining  [their]  principles,  which  would  safeguard  [their]  memory, 
inform  the  nation  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  it,  and  rekindle  in 
it  the  love  of  liberty." S2  On  hearing  that  the  mob  had  broken  in,  Buzot 
proposed  going  to  the  Convention  and  perishing  in  the  tribune,  but  he 
was  held  back  by  force.  The  others,  including  Vergniaud,  agreed  to 
remain  at  Meillan's  to  await  the  result  of  the  session. 

At  that  time  sixty  thousand  people,  thousands  of  them  drawn  by 
curiosity  alone,  surrounded  the  Tuileries.  A  remarkable  Englishwoman, 
Helen  Maria  Williams,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
Girondins,  "saw  parts  of  the  execution  of  this  conspiracy,  .  .  .  and 
saw  the  armed  force  surrounding  the  hall,  but  was  ignorant,  like  the 
rest,  of  what  was  passing  within,"  though  she  "beheld  from  a  window 
that  overlooked  the  Tuileries  the  Convention  in  full  procession."  It  was 
not  until  after  midnight  that  she  heard  the  history  of  that  tragic  day.88 
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Meillan  left  the  deputies  in  his  house,  hurried  to  the  Convention,  and 
returned  with  the  report  that  the  situation  there  was  hopeless  and  that 
it  would  be  prudent  for  them  to  look  to  their  safety.  Gorsas,  the  jour- 
nalist, made  a  similar  report.34  They  embraced  and  parted,  many  of 
them  for  the  last  time.  Some  made  their  escape  from  the  city  in  an 
attempt  to  arouse  the  country  to  march  to  the  defense  of  the  Conven- 
tion, but  Vergniaud  returned  quietly  to  his  own  house. 

In  truth,  the  Convention  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob — an  armed 
and  drunken  mob  that  had  invaded  the  hall  and  assumed  the  role  of 
deputies,  with  the  galleries  overflowing  with  men  and  women  who  were 
also  armed  and  drunk.  When  the  spokesman  of  the  Committee  of 
Insurrection  demanded  the  arrest  and  expulsion  of  the  twenty-two 
leaders  of  the  Girondins,  and  the  President  replied  that  proof  of  crime 
should  be  produced,  the  gallery  screamed  a  maudlin  protest,  and  some 
cried  "To  arms!"  Intimidated  by  the  threats,  a  member  of  the  Plain 
proposed  a  provisional  arrest,  but  all  of  the  Mountain  and  most  of  the 
terrified  Plain  cried  "No."  The  Danton  deputies  cried  "No"  with  the 
rest. 

Then  the  mob  really  took  possession,  restraining  the  deputies  from 
leaving  by  violence.  In  the  end  the  expulsion  of  the  Girondins  was 
decreed,  the  mob  voting  with  the  Mountain  and  the  intimidated  depu- 
ties. But  not  all  were  prone  to  accept  this  act  of  anarchy.  "A  great 
number  of  deputies"  rushed  to  the  desk  of  the  secretary,  when  the 
decree  "was  hardly  pronounced,"  to  protest  against  the  "violence  exer- 
cised in  this  Assembly"  and  against  the  decree  as  "absolutely  null  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  free." 35  Thus  died  the  Convention  and  the 
Republic,  and  with  them  the  liberty  of  France. 

Garat  tells  us  that  the  expulsion  and  arrest  of  the  twenty-two  caused 
"consternation  and  indignation"  among  "almost  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  Executive  Council,"  though 
both  were  entirely  familiar  with  the  plans  for  the  insurrection.  Cambon 
is  reported  to  have  turned  on  the  Minister  of  War.  "We  are  not  blind," 
he  said.  "I  see  very  well  that  employees  of  your  Ministry  are  among 
the  chiefs  and  ringleaders  of  all  this."  Barere  is  reported  to  have  saidt 
"We  must  see  if  it  is  the  Commune  of  Paris  that  represents  the  French 
people  or  if  it  is  the  Convention."  Danton  is  described  as  "anxious  and 
ashamed."  Garat,  unable  to  maintain  order,  resigned  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain  "lest  some  one  infinitely 
worse  succeed  him."86  It  is  quite  possible  that  Garat,  after  Robes- 
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pierre  was  safely  out  of  the  way  two  years  later,  remembered  things 
that  did  not  happen. 

Strangest  of  all  was  the  conduct  of  Barere,  who,  as  much  as  any 
man,  gave  the  Girondins  over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  mob.  That  very 
night  he  appeared  at  the  house  of  Helen  Williams  and,  "with  eyes  full 
of  tears,  lamented  the  fate  of  his  friends  and  the  total  ruin  of  the 
Republic."  Commenting  on  this,  Miss  Williams,  who  knew  him  well, 
offers  this  explanation:  "It  was  neither  fear  nor  cruelty  that  made  a 
terrorist  of  Barere;  it  was  another  sentiment  no  less  strong— vanity, 
which  is  the  most  profoundly  egotistical  bent  of  which  we  are  capable. 
He  was  jealous  of  the  Girondins;  he  was  tormented  by  the  successes 
of  Vergniaud,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  his  genius  had  not  been  humili- 
ated by  this,  he  would  have  remained  a  Moderate."  S7 

Another  eyewitness  of  these  disgraceful  scenes,  but,  unlike  Miss 
Williams,  unfriendly  to  the  Girondins,  was  Paganel,  a  member  of  the 
Convention.  Not  many  years  later,  he  was  to  write  his  impressions. 
"The  Convention,"  he  wrote,  "invested,  parading  among  the  ranks  of 
a  rebel  mob,  and,  to  save  the  nation,  flattering  a  conspirator  Mayor  and 
sacrilegious  municipal  officers,  saw  itself  despoiled  of  its  strength  in 
public  opinion.  A  blood  pact  had  been  signed  between  these  municipal 
officers  and  Robespierre,  who  from  that  time  aspired  to  the  dictatorship, 
and  whom  we  soon  saw,  like  a  new  Archimedes,  agitate,  classify  men 
for  life  or  death,  mark  with  a  sign  of  reprobation  the  talents  he  feared, 
and  close  all  refuge  to  the  merit  that  offended  him.  We  saw  him  make 
fanatics  of  simple  men,  hire  passions,  and,  while  appearing  foreign  to 
the  system  of  proscription,  urge  the  death  sentence  on  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  through  his  accomplices  and  through  thousands  of 
executioners."38  Strange  that  Paganel  could  not  admit  that  Robes- 
pierre's aspirations  for  the  dictatorship  long  preceded  the  events  of 
May  3 ist.  But  he  did  place  the  right  interpretation  on  that  tragic  day. 
"That  day,"  he  wrote,  "was  the  last  day  of  liberty,  since  it  was  the  day 
when  the  inviolability  of  the  national  representation  was  no  longer 
recognized."  39  He  was  to  conclude,  in  reference  to  Robespierre's  days 
of  Terror,  that  "each  day  of  that  frightful  reign  was  an  expiatory 
punishment  of  the  day  of  the  3ist  of  May."  40  But  this  was  something 
that  Vergniaud  foresaw  and  foretold. 

Barere  was  to  survive  and  live  in  the  future  in  the  portrait  by 
Macaulay  and  in  the  lines  of  Paganel:  "In  truth,  he  did  not  take  the 
stage  while  Guadet  and  Vergniaud  thundered  in  the  tribune.  Since  he 
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could  not  be  ignored,  he  made  himself  disdained;  and  this  man  whose 
superior  mind  has  so  much  abused  our  common  sense,  and  whose 
philosophical  wheedling  so  long  masked  his  passions,  and  who  in  differ- 
ent circumstances  was  servile  or  proscribing,  still  survives  on  the  surface 
above  events;  but  the  justice  of  contemporaries  has  been  pronounced, 
and  for  him  posterity  has  begun."  41 

Meanwhile,  Vergniaud,  determined  nojt  to  leave  his  post,  was  waiting 
quietly  at  his  home.  He  would  not  run  away.  He  would  face  the  foe. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Trisoner  Without  ^Accusation 


VERGNIAUD  was  waiting  calmly  in  his  house  in  the  rue  de  Clichy  for 
news  of  the  surrender  of  the  terrorized  Convention  to  the  Commune 
and  the  men  of  the  Eveche.  A  visitor  was  announced  and  admitted.  This 
man  is  identified  by  one  historian  as  M.  Audiffret,  former  commander 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Avignon,  and  described  by  another  as  an 
ardent  Catholic  of  Avignon  who  had  bitterly  resented  Vergniaud's  plea 
for  a  general  amnesty  for  the  crimes  committed  there.1  According  to 
one  historian,  the  visitor  began  with  the  frank  statement  that  he  had 
resented  that  plea,  could  not  approve  the  sentiment  there  expressed,  and 
could  even  personally  reproach  the  orator,  because  a  member  of  his 
family  had  been  killed.  "But,"  he  added,  "I  admire  your  talents,  which 
raise  a  barrier  to  the  tyranny  of  Robespierre,  and  I  believe  that  your 
safety  contributes  to  that  of  the  nation."  He  thereupon  offered  Ver- 
gniaud  refuge  in  his  house,  since  he  was  unknown,  and  security  from 
apprehension  would  be  assured. 

"To  hide  oneself  is  to  admit  oneself  guilty,"  said  Vergniaud. 

"In  these  times  of  Revolution  no  one  is  guilty  except  the  men  who 
succumb,"  replied  the  visitor.  "Anarchy  is  victorious  at  this  moment; 
let  pass  this  storm  of  criminal  passion  which  honest  people  will  soon 
bring  to  justice.  You  will  then  reappear,  and  your  eloquence  will  be 
more  powerful,  since  the  Convention,  so  prompt  in  accusing  you  today, 
will  be  the  more  completely  undeceived." 

Vergniaud  was  finally  persuaded,  and  he  spent  the  night  of  June  2 
in  the  house  of  the  man  of  Avignon.  But  the  next  day  he  announced 
his  decision  to  return  to  his  own  house  and  await  events.  "My  friends 
are  accustomed  to  seeing  me  march  with  them  toward  the  objective  of 
the  Revolution,"  he  explained.  "Defeated  today  by  perverse  men,  they 

416 
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must  find  me  as  faithful  to  their  misfortunes  as  I  was  to  their  victorious 
cause.  If  they  are  sacrificed,  my  own  head,  by  not  falling,  could  no 
longer  be  carried  high.  Dying  for  liberty,  the  martyr's  crown  will 
worthily  rest  on  my  head;  but  if  my  life  were  bought  by  an  act  of 
cowardice,  it  would  be  covered  with  ineffaceable  shame." 

He  bade  his  host  farewell,  thanking  him  for  his  hospitality,  "and 
above  all  for  the  esteem  to  which  I  owe  it."  He  returned  to  his  house, 
walking  openly  through  the  streets.  Pache,  so  ready  to  cut  the  throats 
of  his  benefactors,  to  whom  he  had  been  obsequious  in  the  obscurity 
from  which  he  had  been  raised  by  the  misplaced  confidence  of  Roland, 
had  entered  with  zeal  into  the  plans  of  Robespierre.  He  had  hastened 
to  send  to  the  house  in  the  rue  de  Clichy,  a  gendarme  who  was  waiting 
there  when  Vergniaud  appeared.  "Oh,"  Vergniaud  said  laughing,  "it  is 
the  prisoner  who  comes  to  find  his  guard.  That  should  reassure  you  as 
to  my  plans  for  escape." 

Permission  was  soon  granted  him  to  go  out  when  accompanied  by 
his  guard.  These  were  to  be  red-letter  days  for  the  gendarme,  who  was 
to  enjoy  good  food  and  wine  at  the  table  of  his  prisoner  and  in  the 
homes  of  his  friends.  His  memoirs  of  the  two  months  of  the  house 
imprisonment  of  Vergniaud  would  have  made  entertaining  reading. 

II 

But  Robespierre  was  not  to  be  spared  annoyance  in  his  pursuit  of 
dictatorial  power.  On  June  3  Vergniaud  wrote  the  Convention  a  letter 
so  impressive  that  the  Journal  of  Debates  maliciously,  or  through  fear, 
mutilated  it,  and  the  Moniteur,  under  the  thumb  of  Robespierre,  en- 
tirely suppressed  it.  Only  in  the  Republicain  frangais  did  it  appear  in 
full.  But  it  was  read  in  the  Convention.  After  describing  the  scenes  in 
the  Convention  the  day  before,  he  continued: 

"I  learned  tonight  that  a  decree  placed  me  in  arrest  at  my  house. 
I  submit.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  reestablishing  calm  that 
the  proscribed  deputies  should  give  their  resignations,  I  do  not  imagine 
that  I  can  be  suspected  of  finding  great  enjoyment  in  the  persecutions 
that  I  have  experienced  since  the  month  of  September,  but  I  am  so 
much  assured  of  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  my  constituents  that  I 
would  fear  to  see  my  resignation  become  in  my  Department  the  source 
of  troubles  much  more  serious  than  those  which  it  is  hoped  to  appease, 
and  which  it  would  have  been  so  easy  not  to  excite." 

And  then  another  gesture  toward  the  decent  majority  IB  Parfe: 
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"In  a  little  while  Paris  will  be  much  astonished  that  she  has  been 
held  under  arms  for  three  days  to  besiege  a  few  individuals  whose  only 
means  of  defense  against  their  enemies  consists  in  the  purity  of  their 
consciences.  For  the  rest,  may  the  violence  which  is  done  to  me  be  fatal 
only  to  myself.  May  the  people,  who  are  talked  of  so  much  and  served 
so  badly,  the  people  whom  I  am  accused  of  not  loving  when  there  is  not 
one  of  my  opinions  which  does  not  enclose  a  homage  to  their  sovereignty 
and  a  wish  for  their  happiness,  .  .  .  may  the  people  not  have  to  suffer 
from  a  movement  to  which  my  persecutors  have  just  surrendered  them- 
selves. May  they  themselves  save  the  country.  I  will  pardon  them  with 
all  my  heart  both  the  harm  they  have  done  me  and  the  perhaps  greater 
harm  which  they  have  wished  to  do  me."2 

When  the  letter  was  read,  Fonfrede,  who  had  not  yet  been  molested, 
who  often  differed  from  Vergniaud  on  policies  but  whose  admiration 
and  friendship  for  him  were  now  intensified,  rose  to  demand  its  publi- 
cation in  the  bulletin,  and  that  the  documents,  still  carefully  concealed, 
on  which  was  based  the  arrest  of  the  Girondins,  be  presented  to  the 
Convention  within  three  days. 

From  the  Mountain  several  cried  out  that  the  arrests  had  already 
been  decreed.  "Very  well,"  replied  Fonfrede,  "I  then  demand  that  the 
deputies  against  whom  you  have  launched  the  decree,  which  I  will 
qualify  as  one  of  prudence  only,  be  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Con- 
vention to  hear  the  report  and  to  make  their  answers."  Nothing  was 
more  remote  from  the  intention  of  Robespierre.  He  had  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  lacerations  he  had  received  from  Vergniaud  in  the  tribune. 
The  packed  galleries  tried  to  drown  the  voice  of  Fonfrede,  and  the 
Mountain  shouted  for  the  order  of  the  day.  "In  that  case,"  said 
Fonfrede,  "I  demand  that  I  too  be  placed  under  arrest." 

This  demand  was  ignored,  but  it  was  decreed  that  the  reasons  for  the 
arrests  should  be  presented  to  the  Convention  within  three  days.  When 
on  the  fourth  day  nothing  had  been  done,  Fonfrede  demanded  a  reason. 
With  full  knowledge  of  what  it  might  mean  to  him,  this  young  patriot 
in  shining  armor  reiterated  his  demand:  If  these  documents  are  not 
produced,  "I  who  have  remained  in  this  Assembly  only  in  order  to 
defend  some  of  my  colleagues  of  whose  innocence  I  am  certain,  I  will 
invoke  against  the  accusers  the  penalty  of  retaliation." 

The  mobsters  in  the  gallery  muttered  ominously. 

"Can  you  interrupt  me  when  I  ask  you  to  prevent  a  civil  war?" 
he  asked.  "If  armed  men  have  come  to  you  to  demand  of  you  the  decree 
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of  arrest  against  the  representatives,  other  French  citizens,  using  the 
same  right,  may  also  come  to  demand  their  liberty." 

He  insisted  that  the  Convention  execute  its  own  decree  and  present 
the  report,  or  decree  that  it  would  not  hear  it  at  all.3 


Ill 

Meanwhile,  the  reaction  in  Bordeaux  had  been  instantaneous.  The 
news  of  the  arrest  did  not  reach  that  city  until  June  6th.  That  same 
evening  the  General  Council  held  a  meeting  and  invited  the  Munici- 
pality and  the  District  Council  to  meet  with  it.  A  deputation  of 
Bordeaux  Jacobins  proposed  that  a  courier  be  sent  to  inform  the  Con- 
vention of  the  sentiments  of  the  people;  that  twenty-eight  deputies 
representing  the  twenty-eight  Sections  of  the  city,  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  the  General  Council  and  the  District  Council,  should  leave 
the  next  morning  for  Paris;  that  the  National  Guard  be  asked  to 
prepare  for  action  if  necessary;  and  that  the  city  should  begin  the 
organization  of  an  army  corps  to  march  on  Paris. 

The  deputation  went.  It  was  refused  admittance  to  the  Convention. 
The  Mountain  closed  the  newspapers  to  their  address.  The  resentment 
in  Bordeaux  was  almost  unanimous.  Only  in  the  National  Club  did 
the  Terrorists  have  a  hold.  This  had  been  organized  by  young  extremists 
of  the  lower  order  early  in  the  Revolution  but  had  been  taken  over  by 
Desfieux,  a  member  of  the  Mountain,  in  1792,  and  it  constituted  the 
storm  troops  of  Marat  and  Robespierre  in  1793.  Two  weeks  after  the 
arrest  of  the  Girondin  deputies  of  Bordeaux,  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Gironde  declared  that  it  no  longer  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Convention,  in  which  a  small  number  had  just  triumphed  by  violence 
and  dictated  laws  to  the  majority.  It  constituted  itself  a  Popular 
Commission  of  Public  Safety,  entirely  independent,  until  their  deputies 
recovered  their  liberty.  The  Paris  press,  intimidated,  refused  to  publish 
the  declaration. 

With  Fonfrede  making  his  daring  fight  in  the  Convention,  Vergniaud 
infuriated  his  enemies  by  another  letter  to  the  Convention.  When  the 
secretary  began  reading  this  letter,  the  men  of  the  Mountain  tried 
to  stop  him  on  the  ground  that  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  where  it  would  certainly  be  suppressed.  The 
conspirators  were  confounded  when  Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant,  with 
almost  incredible  temerity,  declared  that  a  refusal  to  report  the  evi- 
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dence  on  which  arrests  were  made  would  be  an  act  of  tyranny.  He 
charged  that  while  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  been  willing 
to  report,  it  had  been  prevented  by  the  Commune.  "It  is  easy  to  see," 
he  said,  "that  those  who  follow  the  meetings  of  those  authorities  in 
Paris  recognize  as  the  people  only  a  few  individuals  who  are  partial 
and  paid." 

With  the  galleries  rumbling,  he  continued: 

"The  most  ferocious  tyrant  cannot  refuse  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
an  accused  who  solicits  judgment." 

He  demanded  the  reading  of  Vergniaud's  letter  and  a  report  from 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  by  the  morrow.  It  was  then  that 
Thuriot,  of  the  Committee,  in  a  violent  speech/  made  the  startling 
admission  that  deputies  had  been  arrested  without  evidence  of  guilt, 
requesting  that  the  Committee  be  given  time  to  collect  the  proof! 

Vergniaud's  letter  was  then  read.  Again,  only  the  Republicain 
frangais  published  it  in  full.  The  Moniteur,  under  the  scrutiny  of 
Robespierre,  suppressed  part.  Because  the  suppressions  are  significant, 
in  the  version  following  they  are  enclosed  in  brackets: 

"I  demand  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  should  have 
made  its  report  in  three  days  on  the  plots  of  which  thirty  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  been  accused,  shall  be  forced  to  make  it 
today.  [I  demand  it  not  for  myself.  I  have  in  my  conscience  the  con- 
soling sentiment  that  the  persecutions  which  I  suffer  can  only  honor 
me  and  disgrace  my  enemies.]  I  demand  this  report  for  the  Convention 
itself,  which  cannot  tolerate  that  several  of  its  members  shall  be  longer 
oppressed  [without  covering  itself  with  ineffaceable  shame  because  of  its 
weakness  if,  recognizing  their  innocence,  it  has  not  the  courage  to  pro- 
claim it,  or  because  of  its  tyranny  if  it  has  not  the  will  to  do  so] .  Lhuillier 
and  Hassenfratz  and  the  men  who  came  with  them  to  produce  at  your 
bar  a  petition  already  judged  calumnious  have  promised  the  proofs  of 
their  new  denunciations.  If  they  produce  them,  I  place  myself  volun- 
tarily in  a  state  of  arrest  to  offer  my  head  in  expiation  of  the  treason 
of  which  I  would  be  convicted;  [if  they  do  not  produce  them,  if  it 
remains  proven  that  they  are  impostors,  that  they  have  deceived  the 
people  when  they  have  had  the  audacity  to  affirm  to  them  by  their 
satellites  and  their  hired  calumniators  that  we  are  traitors,]  I  demand 
in  my  turn  that  they  go  to  the  scaffold. 

"First,  for  having  had  the  Convention  besieged  by  an  army  which, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the  great  movement  in  which  they  were  made 
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to  take  part,  has  almost,  through  excess  of  patriotism,  served  the  cause 
of  counterrevolution. 

"Second,  for  having  put  at  the  head  of  this  army  a  commander 
[who  has  outraged  the  national  representation  and  violated  its  liberty 
by  criminal  orders]. 

"Third,  for  having  obtained  by  violence  the  arrest  of  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  the  dispersion  of  a  great  number  of  others 
[and  thus  broken  the  unity  of  the  Convention]. 

"Fourth,  for  having  spread — by  an  insurrection  of  which  it  cannot 
too  often  be  repeated  that  Paris  did  not  know  the  motives  [and  at 
which  it  is  already  beginning  to  be  astonished  and  at  which  it  will  soon 
show  its  indignation] — for  having  spread,  I  say,  by  the  terrible  impul- 
sion given  to  the  people  of  this  great  city,  the  germs  of  most  terrible 
disorders  and  the  sparks  of  civil  war  to  all  the  Departments  [follow- 
ing the  division  of  the  parties  which  these  disorders  will  include  and 
the  greater  or  lesser  heat  with  which  the  Committee  will  maintain 
them]. 

"Fifth,  for  having  retained  in  Paris  [and  made  to  serve  against  the 
national  representation]  the  battalions  which  should  have  gone  to  the 
Vendee  [to  right  the  rebels,  and  of  having  by  that  made  themselves 
guilty  of  our  last  defeat  at  Fontenay-le-Peuple] . 

"Whilst  these  men,  I  will  not  say  accused,  but  convicted,  of  such 
grave  crimes,  freely  spread  their  calumnies  from  group  to  group,  from 
Section  to  Section  [and  prepare  the  general  overthrow  of  the  Republic] , 
will  the  National  Convention  suffer  that  I  should  be  deprived  of  my 
liberty? 

"Citizens  and  colleagues,  I  trust  to  your  consciences.  Your  decision 
will  be  judged  by  the  entire  nation  and  by  posterity."  4 

The  demand  that  this  letter  be  printed  and  inserted  in  the  bulletin 
was  refused,  and  it  was  ordered  sent  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety. 

The  mutilation  of  the  letter  in  the  Moniteur,  supposedly  the  official 
organ,  was  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  editor  that  to  displease 
Robespierre  was  to  invite  the  knife.  Among  Robespierre's  papers  were 
to  be  found  letters  to  him  from  the  editor  in  answer  to  complaints 
of  his  that  the  paper  sometimes  published  both  sides.  "However," 
wrote  the  cringing  journalist,  "you  must  have  remarked  that  tiie 
Moniteur  has  always  reported  much  more  fully  the  speeches  ol  fte 
Mountain  than  the  others.  I  gave  only  a  short  extract  from  ifce  „  first 
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accusation  that  was  made  against  you  by  Louvet,  while  I  inserted  your 
answer  entire."  And  then,  too,  had  not  his  fight  against  the  Girondins 
lost  one  thousand  subscribers  in  the  Midi  and  Normandy  and 
Marseille,  "where  the  post  was  stopped  and  the  papers  burned  in  the 
public  square?" 6 

IV 

On  June  6th,  seventy-three  members  of  the  Convention  had  the 
courage  to  issue  an  address  setting  forth  in  burning  phrases  the 
infamies  of  the  conspirators,  culminating  in  the  mutilation  of  the 
national  representation.  It  said:  "From  the  very  period  in  which  the 
Republic  was  proclaimed,  the  conspirators  have  never  discontinued 
their  attacks  on  the  national  representation,  and  have  at  length  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  crimes  by  violating  the  majesty  of  the  people 
in  the  persons  of  their  representatives,  by  driving  some  to  seek  their 
safety  in  flight,  by  imprisoning  others,  and  forcing  the  rest  to  bend 
their  necks  under  the  yoke  of  the  most  insulting  tyranny."  It  declared 
that  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  people  had  been  "shamefully 
violated  from  the  moment  the  unity  of  the  national  representation  had 
been  broken  by  an  act  of  violence,  of  which  the  history  of  the  nation 
has  never  furnished  an  example";  and  it  concluded  that  since  it  was 
impossible  to  oppose  their  individual  exertions  against  the  success  of 
the  conspirators,  they  could  only  proclaim  to  the  whole  Republic  the 
hateful  scenes  of  which  they  had  been  made  the  witnesses  and  the 
victims. 

This  stirring  denunciation,  written  without  exaggeration,  was  not 
to  reach  the  nation.  It  was  held  for  release  after  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  made  its  report  on  those  arrested,  and,  since  the 
report  did  not  appear,  the  protest  of  the  seventy-three  deputies 
remained  among  the  papers  of  Duperret.  But  there  it  was  found  by  the 
conspirators,  and  the  seventy-three  signers  were  arrested  and  impris- 
oned, with  a  demand  for  their  heads  ringing  from  the  benches  of  the 
Mountain.6  The  apologists  of  Robespierre's  crimes  cite  his  intervention 
to  prevent  the  decapitation  of  these  deputies  as  proof  of  his  modera- 
tion; it  was  merely  proof  of  his  cunning  and  caution.  It  was  shocking 
enough  that  twenty-two  deputies  of  distinction  should  be  destined  for 
the  guillotine;  a  full  hundred  representatives  of  the  people  under  the 
knife  required  more  temerity  than  he  possessed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Convention  was  degenerating  into  a  burlesque.  One 
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day  three  street  singers  were  welcomed  into  the  hall  to  sing  to  the  tune 
of  the  "Marseillaise"  a  wretchedly  written  song  in  glorification  of  the 
Mountain,  with  the  refrain,  "Mountain,  beloved  Mountain";  and 
Thuriot,  in  the  chair,  was  given  some  flowers,  presented,  as  the  Honi- 
teur  touchingly  reported,  "from  the  innocent  hand  of  a  young  child." 
Wandering  street  singers  were  substituting  now  for  the  voice  of  Ver- 
gniaud.  When  Couhey,  a  deputy  of  the  Vosges,  applauded  a  proposal 
that  the  proscribed  Girondins  be  tried  by  a  national  jury  selected  from 
each  department,  he  was  denounced  as  a  counterrevolutionist  and 
seditious,  refused  permission  to  speak  in  his  defense,  and  sent  to  the 
Abbaye  for  three  days.  This  incident  was  recorded  in  the  Moniteur. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  the  people  of  Paris?  A  careful  observer  was 
astonished  at  their  passivity,  their  nonchalance  under  the  menaces 
about  them,  their  stupidity  in  failing  to  understand  that  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy  had  raised  to  power  a  tyranny  infinitely  more  sinister. 
"Had  the  Parisians  attended  to  the  political  duties  that  were  required 
of  them  in  exchange  for  their  enjoyment  of  political  rights,  they  would 
never  have  seen  their  fellow  citizens  dragged  daily  through  then- 
streets  to  the  scaffold  at  the  nod  of  the  tyrants  whom  they  ought  early 
to  have  crushed,"  concluded  an  intrepid  woman.  Fearless  herself,  she 
could  not  understand  why  the  Parisians  were  less  lacking  in  per- 
spicacity than  in  courage.7  Ducos,  writing  to  his  wife  Agathe,  presents 
an  astonishing  picture  of  the  complacency  of  the  city.  "Everything  here 
is  perfectly  tranquil,"  he  wrote.  "Those  who  are  governing  still  take 
sure  measures  to  prevent  any  agitation,  and  you  know  that  the  people 
ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  tranquil  when  we  are  carrying  "off 
victories  and  there  is  bread  in  abundance.  However,  the  law  on  suspects 
is  carried  out  with  great  severity,  and  there  is  not  a  night  when  thirty 
or  forty  people  are  not  arrested." 

Ducos  and  Fonfrede  had  hurried  their  wives  and  children  away  to 
Bordeaux.  "I  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  Limousin  citizen  [Ver- 
gniaud]  since  your  departure,"  wrote  Ducos.'  "He  has  not  yet  changed 
his  lodging,  but  his  porter  obstinately  refuses  me  the  door;  I  have  sent 
him  every  morning  a  little  package  of  cotton,  which  you  know  about, 
and  he  has  made  good  use  of  it;  I  believe  that  he  will  soon  go  to 
lodge  in  another  neighborhood.  I  will  be  sure  to  give  you  news  of  it"  8 

If  the  Parisians  did  not  sense  the  significance  of  events,  Dantoa 
saw  it— too  late.  The  Girondins  were  arrested  on  June  $rd;  the  seventy- 
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three  deputies  wrote  their  protest  on  June  6th;  and  after  June  7th 
Danton  never  again  appeared  in  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  in  Paris. 

V 

Meanwhile,  the  cultivated,  decent-minded  Garat  was  doing  some- 
thing to  lift  the  shadow  from  his  name  in  history.  His  principles  were 
sound,  his  instincts  those  of  justice,  and  only  his  judgment  or  his 
courage  had  failed  among  the  bludgeons  and  the  knives.  If  he  had 
remained  minister  after  the  major  crime  of  May  3ist,  it  was  on  the 
urging  of  Fonfrede  and  Ducos,  who  feared  a  successor  infinitely  worse. 
Surrounded  as  he  was  with  the  spies  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  visit  Vergniaud,  while  he  was  under  arrest,  to  confer 
with  him  on  means  for  his  release.  However,  he  always  found  Vergniaud 
surrounded  by  equally  courageous  friends,  and  confidential  conversa- 
tion was  impossible.  He  discovered  that  Vergniaud  had  scant  expecta- 
tion of  escaping  the  guillotine.  Even  so,  Garat  mustered  the  courage  to 
go  to  Robespierre.  He  thought  to  reach  him  through  his  pride,  but 
"saw  at  once  that  he  placed  his  pride,  his  triumph,  and  his  greatness 
in  pitilessly  crushing  his  enemies."  Garat  then  tried  to  reach  him 
through  his  fears,  with  the  warning  that  once  the  policy  of  killing 
deputies  to  the  Convention  was  adopted,  it  would  go  on,  and  might 
reach  even  him;  but  he  'found  that  Robespierre  thought  his  safety 
called  for  "the  destruction  of  those  who  had  inspired  his  fears." 9 

Later,  Garat  was  to  appeal  to  the  more  humane  Danton,  whom  he 
found  ill  in  bed,  concluding  that  his  illness  was  less  physical  than 
spiritual,  because  his  clairvoyant  vision  saw  what  was  in  preparation. 
"I  will  not  be  able  to  save  them,"  he  said,  as  "great  tears  rolled  down 
that  face  whose  features  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  a  Tartar." 
He  did  have  some  hope  of  saving  Vergniaud  and  Ducos.10 

VI 

That  Vergniaud's  letters  to  the  Convention  were  written  for  the 
record  and  posterity,  without  much  hope  of  escaping  the  guillotine, 
we  may  well  believe.  He  was  looking  upon  the  bizarre  scene  with  the 
eyes  of  a  philosopher.  He  enjoyed  his  enforced  leisure.  It  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  reread  his  favorite  volumes,  and  we  know  that  he  pored 
daily  over  the  pages  of  Seneca.  Until  the  latter  part  of  June,  he  was 
with  his  devoted  friends  Ducos  and  Fonfrede,  and  in  the  first  days 
he  romped  with  the  children  on  the  floor.  Intimate  friends,  both  men 
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and  women,  appeared  frequently,  and  the  conversation  was  light  and 
cheerful.  That  remarkable  woman  Helena  Maria  Williams,  who  went 
everywhere,  was  frequently  in  and  out  of  the  house  on  the  rue  de 
Clichy.  That  several  of  his  women  callers  were  in  love  with  him  is 
quite  clear  in  their  letters,  found  after  he  was  sent  to  prison  and  his 
papers  were  impounded.  These  show  that  whatever  their  relations  with 
Vergniaud,  they  were  welcomed  on  his  account  by  the  wives  of  his 
friends,  since  they  helped  to  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  prisoner. 

These  letters  were  from  three  women,  two  obviously  of  a  higher 
social  status  than  the  other.  "I  beg  you  to  tell  M.  Fonfrede  not  to 
send  his  carriage,  as  he  had  the  kindness  to  propose  to  send  it  for  me 
at  six  o'clock,"  wrote  the  latter,  who  signed  herself  "Louise."  That 
she  was  of  the  lighter  sort  is  shown  also  in  the  admission  of  humility 
in  the  presence  of  the  wives  of  Ducos  and  Fonfrede.  "I  accepted  your 
dinner  for  today,  my  dear  friend,"  she  wrote.  "I  thought  at  first  only 
of  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  longer.  I  did  not  reflect  that  it  might 
annoy  your  ladies,  for  you  know  the  embarrassment  of  women  when 
they  find  themselves  together  without  knowing  each  other.  I  admit  that 
I  have  about  that  a  stupid  timidity  which  their  air  of  kindness  could 
not  make  me  overcome.  I  will  go  to  see  you,  but  I  will  see  only  you.  Do 
not  be  angry  with  this  poor  Louise  who  agrees  with  you  that  she  is 
only  a  fool,  but  she  agrees  also  that  she  loves  you  frankly.  I  promise 
nothing.  ...  I  ask  also  for  news  of  the  soul  and  the  body  of  the 
friend  whom  I  love  and  embrace  with  all  my  heart."  u 

Louise  appears  to  have  shopped  for  him,  reporting  the  purchase  of 
three  pairs  of  stockings.  "It  is  very  hard  to  find  any,  and  consequently 
to  get  them  cheaply,"  she  wrote.  "You  have  them  for  the  sum  of 
thirty  livres.  What  do  I  say  of  the  events  of  the  day?  Me,  I  say  today 
and  everyday  that  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart."  And  again:  "You  tear 
my  soul  and  my  heart,  which  is  always  yours.  Yes.  I  send  you  a 
thousand  kisses,  and  I  will  go  to  bring  you  myself  my  wishes  that  you 
should  be  as  happy  as  you  deserve  to  be.  When  one  has  as  much  wit 
as  courage,  one  has  no  need  of  the  encouragement  of  a  woman,  but  one 
can  never  refuse  her  tenderness  when  it  is  as  sincere  as  that  of  Louise 
for  you."12 

This  probably  refers  to  his  threatened  transfer  to  prison. 

And  again:  "I  have  not  yet  had  your  news  for  the  dinner  of  today, 
but  supposing  that  it  takes  place,  fear  nothing,  my  friend,  of  my  zeal. 
It  is  extreme,  without  doubt,  to  do  what  would  please  you.  Do  not 
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fear,  I  say,  that  I  expose  a  reputation  as  pure  as  yours  to  the  hideous 
eyes  of  the  monsters  who  persecute  you.  Then  rest  on  our  friendship." 

And  here,  apropos  of  an  evening  when  Vergniaud  escaped  his  guard 
to  have  a  fling  at  the  city  unchaperoned,  a  touch  of  jealousy:  "You 
have  done  well  to  go  to  amuse  yourself  a  little.  I  could  wish,  however, 
that  it  would  not  happen  often.  Good  day.  I  will  see  you  as  soon  as  I 
can.  I  promise  nothing,  but  I  give  you  a  kiss."  13 

The  letters  signed  "E"  are  clearly  from  a  woman  of  higher  intel- 
lectual and  social  status,  of  a  less  passionate  nature  than  Louise.  It 
seems,  from  her  letters,  that  Vergniaud  had  to  prod  her  memory  of 
him  now  and  then.  "A  slight  indisposition,  from  which  I  have  not 
entirely  recovered,  is  the  only  cause  for  my  silence,"  she  wrote.  "There 
is  no  other,  for  you  are  unhappy,  and  I  have  for  you  the  most  tender 
friendship;  believe,  however,  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  and  that 
your  happiness  is  necessary  to  mine.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  answer  to  your 
very  beautiful  declaration  to  assure  you  that  each  day  I  love  you  a 
little  more.  The  homage  of  seventy-five  aides-de-camp  is  not  as 
sweet  to  me  as  the  memory  of  a  friend  whose  misfortunes  would  interest 
even  those  who  have  not  the  interest  of  loving  you.  Goodbye.  I  write 
you  only  a  word  to  reassure  your  friendship  which  could  for  a  moment 
doubt  mine.  If  it  could  make  up  to  you  for  the  persecutions  that  you 
suffer,  believe  that  you  are  preferred  to  all  other  adorers."  14 

This  letter,  sealed  with  red  wax,  with  the  initials  "P.  S."  interlaced 
and  written  on  fine  stationery,  clearly  came  from  no  lowly  quarter. 

Another  letter  from  "E": 

"I  see  with  regret,  my  friend,  that  the  report  [of  the  committee  of 
Public  Safety]  is  not  made  today.  Ah,  if  they  would  put  in  it  a  little 
of  the  interest  of  all  those  who  love  you,  a  little  of  my  attachment;  if 
they  knew  you,  in  short,  you  would  soon  be  free,  and  I  tranquil  and 
happy;  I  thank  you  for  having  chosen  me  as  the  object  of  your  political 
distractions.  I  will  think  of  you  a  little  more,  if  that  is  possible.  On 
my  solitary  walks,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  your  fate  occupies 
me  and  afflicts  me  unceasingly.  .  .  .  Think  also  some  day  of  me  and 
tell  yourself  that  my  sadness  comes  often  from  your  position.  You  wish 
only  that  I  should  remember  you.  Believe  me,  my  friend  .  .  .  your 
memory  is  as  necessary  to  my  happiness  as  your  friendship  is  sweet 
to  my  heart.  Goodbye,  the  most  tender  friendship — it  is  more,  perhaps, 
that  you  ask  of  me." 16 

In  a  final  letter,  written  when  his  fate  was  certain,  "E"  apparently 
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signed  her  name,  for  the  signature  has  been  torn  off — probably  by 
Vergniaud.  "I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  that  I  am  much  occupied  with 
you/7  she  wrote.  "I  think  of  you  unceasingly.  I  admire  your  courage, 
and  I  find  that  a  man  who,  like  you,  has  only  to  take  glory  in  his 
conduct  and  his  opinions,  must  brave  everything  and  fear  nothing. 
Think  a  little  of  your  friends,  of  their  strong  and  tender  interest;  count 
me  among  them.  There  is  no  one  who  takes  more  interest  in  you,  who  is 
more  occupied  with  your  fate  than ." 16 

So  the  shadowy  figure  of  "E"  passes  from  the  life  of  Vergniaud. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  relations  with  these  women,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  those  with  the  third  were  of  a  nature  which  he  hoped  would 
ripen  into  marriage.  The  letters,  sealed  with  the  initials  "A.  V.  S.," 
unquestionably  were  written  by  the  eighteen-year-old  Adele  Sauvan, 
with  whose  interesting  family  Vergniaud  had  spent  many  evenings. 
With  Vergniaud  arrested  and  under  the  frown,  if  not  the  knife,  of  the 
most  dangerous  men  in  Paris,  the  position  of  her  father  could  have 
become  precarious.  A  man  of  wealth,  he  owed  a  good  part  of  his  fortune 
to  his  employment  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  This  might  reasonably 
cause  him  some  concern.  To  add  to  this,  at  this  time  the  friendship  of 
his  family  with  Vergniaud  could  have  been  fatal.  It  would  seem  that 
Vergniaud,  disappointed  at  not  hearing  from  Adele,  had  written  to  ask 
her  if  he  were  forgotten. 

"How  can  you  believe  for  a  moment  that  I  had  forgotten  you?"  she 
replied.  "The  reason  ...  I  did  not  answer  you  at  once  is  that  I  had 
people  whom  I  could  not  leave.  Yesterday  I  went  to  the  country,  and 
my  intention  was  to  write  to  you  this  evening.  You  see  you  should 
not  judge  your  friends  so  severely,  but  I  pardon  everything  to  your 
position  and  think  only  of  assuring  you  of  my  friendship.  I  have  been 
very  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  news.  I  will  be  so  always. 
.  .  .  Goodbye.  Keep  this  gayety  which  you  tell  me  you  have,  think 
sometimes  of  the  poor  tease  and  believe  that  neither  forgetfulness  nor 
sulkiness  will  ever  enter  into  my  heart  for  you.  The  citizens  and  citi- 
zenesses  of  my  family  embrace  you  and  beg  you  not  to  forget  us." 

This  letter  was  unsigned,  but  her  initials  were  on  the  seal. 

In  the  first  days  of  his  home  imprisonment,  there  was  gayety  in  the 
house  in  the  rue  de  Clichy,  we  may  be  sure.  Ducos,  witty,  a  perfect 
mimic,  bubbling  with  good  humor;  Fonfrede,  utterly  devoted  and  eager 
to  cheer  the  man  he  admired;  and  the  wives,  young  and  sparkling,  made 
Vergniaud's  prison  a  delight.  For  some  time  he  lived  in  this  atmosphere 
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of  affection,  having  friends  to  dinner,  following  a  bit  cynically,  no 
doubt,  the  papers  of  Paris,  which  were  reeking  with  hate;  smiling  over 
the  regaling  of  the  mutilated  Convention  by  street  singers  and  the 
presenting  to  the  President  of  a  flower  "from  the  hand  of  an  innocent 
child";  turning  over  with  never  diminishing  pleasure  the  pages  of 
Seneca;  going  out,  guarded  by  a  gendarme,  for  strolls  in  the  street 
and  to  dinners. 

VII 

At  this  time  Hebert,  with  Pere  Duchesne  as  his  mouthpiece,  was 
increasingly  annoyed  because  Vergniaud  and  the  others  under  house 
arrest  had  not  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  he  began  his  demands 
for  their  incarceration. 

Meanwhile,  Petion,  Guadet,  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  and  Buzot,  of  the 
Girondins,  were  attempting  to  arouse  the  country  against  the  outrages  in 
Paris,  and  inciting  to  civil  war  in  defense  of  the  national  representation. 
Because  Buzot  was  a  Norman,  they  had  made  the  mistake  of  establish- 
ing themselves  in  Caen,  where  they  could  do  little,  instead  of  in  Bor- 
deaux, where  they  might  have  done  much.17  The  people  of  Caen  were 
sympathetic,  but  the  soul  center  was  elsewhere. 

From  Bordeaux  the  protest  against  the  arrest  of  her  deputies  came 
instantly.  The  twenty-eight  Sections  of  the  city,  with  the  adherence 
of  the  Municipality,  sent  a  fiery  letter  to  the  Convention.  "What  a 
sorry  cry  has  just  resounded  to  the  extremities  of  the  Republic,"  it 
said.  "Three  hundred  representatives  of  the  people  condemned  to  pro- 
scription, twenty-two  to  the  liberticide  ax  of  the  Centumvirs."  "Legis- 
lators," it  continued,  "when  we  chose  deputies  we  placed  them  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  laws,  of  virtue,  and  of  everything  which  is  most 
sacred  on  earth,"  and  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  sent  "among 
men;  they  are  at  this  moment  under  the  dagger  of  the  assassins."  And 
then  the  warning:  "If  the  thirst  for  blood 'has  stolen  from  us  our 
brothers,  our  representatives,  horror  of  the  crime  will  direct  our  ven- 
geance; and  the  cannibals  who  will  have  violated  all  the  laws  of  justice 
and  humanity  will  perish  only  under  blows."  18 

The  Popular  Commission  of  Public  Safety  of  Bordeaux  that  June 
rejoiced  in  a  letter  from  the  administrators  of  the  Department  of 
Herault,  where  plans  were  made  to  raise  a  force  of  800  infantrymen, 
a  company  of  cavalry,  one  of  artillery,  to  join  these  forces  to  those  of 
other  departments  "who  propose  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
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anarchy  and  to  assure  the  liberty  of  the  national  representation,"  19 
At  this  same  meeting,  on  June  29th,  Vergniaud's  letter  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  June  26th  was  read.  It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  research 
of  both  Vatel  and  Lintilhac,  and  is  not  without  importance. 

"When  a  decree  of  arrest  was  rendered  against  me  without  motive 
and  without  pretext,"  it  said,  "I  had  from  nature  the  inalienable  right 
to  escape  the  execution  of  an  obviously  oppressive  decree,  but  I  was 
basely  accused  of  having  betrayed  the  people.  Their  esteem  is  every- 
thing to  me.  I  placed  myself  voluntarily  in  a  state  of  arrest  to  confound 
my  accusers.  The  Convention  then  promised  to  illuminate  its  own 
justice  and  that  of  all  the  Republic  by  a  report  which,  according  to  a 
decree,  was  to  be  made  within  three  days,  on  the  plots  which  were 
imputed  to  me  ...  ;  the  three  days  passed:  no  report.  I  wrote  to  the 
Convention  to  recall  to  it  a  pledge  whose  violation  might  compromise 
the  tranquillity  of  a  great  number  of  Departments.  My  letter  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  I  wrote  to  the  Committee: 
no  answer  and  no  report.  They  have  kept  silence  for  nearly  a  month; 
and  after  this  long  delay,  without  a  report,  without  discussion,  and  on 
the  simple  proposal  of  one  member  of  the  Assembly,  a  new  decree  is 
rendered  which,  instead  of  one  guard,  gives  me  two  and  tightens  my 
captivity.  It  was  easy  for  me  to  flee;  I  have  remained." 

Here  he  reiterated  his  demand  for  the  report.  If  too  difficult  to 
make,  he  demanded  his  accusation,  that  the  people  might  know  of  what 
he  was  accused.  "There  is  no  persecution  which  I  do  not  feel  in  myself 
the  courage  to  support  for  the  liberty  of  my  country,"  he  continued. 
"My  feeble  efforts  have  served  her  poorly.  Perhaps  the  misfortunes 
which  I  would  have  expected  to  receive  from  the  Austrians  will  serve 
her  better.  It  was  by  flinging  himself  into  the  abyss  that  Curtius  saved 
his  country.  I  find  in  my  heart  the  assurance  that  I  am  worthy  to  follow 
his  example."  20 

Meanwhile,  with  Bordeaux  in  rebellion  against  the  degradation  of 
her  deputies,  with  plans  for  resistance  in  preparation,  with  the  Conven- 
tion sending  commissioners  of  the  Mountain  to  intimidate,  persuade, 
or  coerce  the  city  to  acquiesce  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Convention, 
Ducos  and  Fonfrede  were  increasingly  alarmed  because  their  families 
were  in  Bordeaux.  "I  recommend  to  you,  my  dear  Agathe,"  wrote 
Ducos,  "the  greatest  circumspection  in  your  actions.  I  would  not  even 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  you  appeared  little  in  Bordeaux  and  that  you  go 
at  once  to  the  country." 21 
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VIII 

In  the  meantime,  endangering  further  their  friends  in  Paris,  Petion, 
Guadet,  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  and  Buzot  were  attempting  to  arouse  the 
country  against  the  outrages  in  the  capital  and  inciting  to  civil  war. 
In  Caen  they  were  installed  in  the  house  of  the  Intendance.  Their 
proclamations,  pamphlets,  and  speeches  were  being  cited  in  Paris  as 
treasonable  and  were  being  turned  with  deadly  effect  against  their 
colleagues  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mountain.  No  one  read  the  proclama- 
tions and  satiric  songs  of  these  clever,  rash  men  with  greater  emotion 
than  an  attractive  young  woman  named  Charlotte  Corday,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Corneille  the  dramatist.  She  saw  them  at  their  quarters, 
talked  with  Petion,  with  the  bitter  Salle  and  his  wife,  and  with  Bar- 
baroux, and  hinted  at  her  plan  to  go  to  Paris  to  see  what  she  could 
do.  Hers  was  an  unusual  type  of  beauty:  her  eyes  were  blue  and  pierc- 
ing, her  nose  and  mouth  were  perfectly  molded,  her  features  regular, 
and  she  carried  herself  with  grace.  Louvet,  in  his  memoirs,  remembered 
her  as  having  "the  most  agreeable  air  and  the  most  decent  appearance, 
a  mixture  of  sweetness  and  pride  that  proclaimed  her  celestial  soul."  22 
Her  pretext  for  seeking  the  deputies  was  to  solicit  a  favor  for  a  relative, 
but  actually,  unsuspected  by  them,  her  purpose  was  to  strengthen  her 
determination  to  rid  humanity  of  Marat.  The  deputies  found  her 
pleasing  but  in  no  sense  impressive  as  a  political  instrument,  and  none 
had  the  most  remote  idea  of  her  purpose. 

It  was  while  she  was  making  occasional  calls  on  the  Girondins  in 
Caen  that  Saint- Just,  under  the  inspiration  of  Robespierre,  made  his 
long  delayed  report  on  the  events  of  May  3ist,  compiled  shamelessly 
from  the  falsehoods  of  Camille  Desmoulins's  book  and  the  loose  charges 
in  Robespierre's  speeches. 

Saint- Just  is  the  most  impenetrable  and  mysterious  figure  of  the 
Revolution.  Previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  he  had  qualified  for 
a  boy's  reformatory.  At  nineteen  he  had  stolen  his  mother's  silver 
and,  with  the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  had  run  away  to  Paris,  where  the 
money  speedily  disappeared.  His  mother  had  him  arrested,  but  later 
she  relented  and  had  him  released  on  his  promise  to  study  law.  He 
studied  law  but  never  practiced  it.  He  pursued  women  and  wrote 
execrable  poetry,  and  when  the  Bastille  fell,  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
search  of  a  publisher  for  a  long  poem,  called  Organt,  in  twenty  cantos. 
This  poem  appeared  without  the  name  of  either  the  poet  or  publisher. 
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It  is  described  as  "a  compound  of  platitude  and  pornography."  23  It  was 
a  procession  of  lascivious  love  affairs,  with  the  raping  of  nuns,  and 
discourses  on  the  right  to  seek  pleasure  regardless  of  moral  laws.  A 
nasty  satire  on  Marie  Antoinette  was  included  along  with  some  filthy 
pieces  about  priests.  Just  what  happened  to  change  this  thoroughly 
obnoxious  young  man  into  the  coldest,  cruelest,  most  fanatical  of  revolu- 
tionists remains  a  mystery. 

Saint- Just's  report  concluded  with  a  decree  of  treason  against  the 
deputies  in  Caen  and,  at  last,  an  accusation  against  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
and  Gensonne,  to  which,  on  the  demand  of  Chabot,  he  added  an  accusa- 
tion against  Condorcet,  who  had  dared  to  defend  his  associates  in  a 
stirring  address  to  the  French  people. 

While  this  fantastic  report  was  being  published  in  full  and  read, 
arousing  the  mobs  against  the  Girondins,  Charlotte  Corday  was  pack- 
ing for  her  departure  to  Paris,  taking  with  her  an  address  to  the  people 
also,  in  explanation  of  her  contemplated  action  and  exonerating  all  her 
friends  of  foreknowledge  of  her  intent.  "No  one  was  acquainted  with  my 
plans,"  she  wrote.  Just  before  leaving,  she  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to 
Barbaroux.  She  went  forth  to  her  sacrifice  gaily,  amused  and  not  resent- 
ful of  the  attempts  of  fellow  travelers  to  flirt  with  her  in  the  diligence. 
The  day  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  a  hackney  coach  drew  up  before  the 
H6tel  de  Cohors,  where  Marat  lived  with  his  mistress,  and  out  stepped 
a  young  woman  in  a  dotted  muslin  dress,  wearing  a  high  hat  with  a 
black  cockade,  and  carrying  a  fan.  At  length  she  was  admitted  to  Marat 
in  his  tub.  A  moment  later  she  plunged  the  knife  into  his  breast. 

The  reaction  in  Paris,  city  of  culture  and  democracy,  seems  incred- 
ible today.  The  Cordeliers  took  charge  of  the  funeral,  extravagant 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  Hollywood  or  Chicago  gangsters.  No 
man  in  French  history  was  ever  laid  to  rest  amid  such  scenes  of  hys- 
terical or  simulated  grief,  or  with  such  homage. 

Charlotte  was  instantly  tried  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
When  asked  when  she  conceived  the  idea  of  killing  Marat,  she  unin- 
tentionally dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Girondins  with  her  reply  that  she 
had  been  inspired  to  the  act  by  the  mutilation  of  the  national  repre- 
sentation on  May  srst.  And  had  she  not  come  from  Caen,  where  the 
Girondin  deputies  in  flight  had  seen  her  often?  Was  it  not  clear  that 
they  had  sent  her  on  her  mission?  In  truth,  among  the  Girondins 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  know  that,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, she  had  done  them  irreparable  harm.  Petion  said,  among  his 
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friends,  that  Robespierre  and  Danton  must  have  rejoiced;  Buzot,  that 
"the  murder  of  Marat  has  very  well  served  the  cause  of  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Barere,  who  have  been  delivered  of  a  rival  very  dangerous, 
or  at  least  very  harmful  to  their  personal  ambitions."  Madame  Roland, 
in  her  memoirs,  says  Charlotte's  intentions  were  noble  but  that  the 
effect  was  bad.  "She  merits  the  admiration  of  the  Universe/'  she  says, 
"but  through  a  failure  to  know  the  state  of  things  she  has  badly  chosen 
her  time.  If  we  had  wanted  a  victim,  it  would  not  have  been  Marat,  for 
we  all  knew  that  his  disease  would  soon  finish  him."  He  was  then 
reduced  to  a  shadow  and  had  been  forced  to  confine  his  activities  to 
his  paper,  and  he  was  writing  but  little.  His  influence  was  on  the  wane, 
and  he  had  despaired  of  recovery. 

But  the  admiration  of  the  Girondins  for  Charlotte's  courage  was 
unstinted,  and  Louvet  wrote  later:  "Charlotte  Corday,  you  will  here- 
after be  the  idol  of  the  republicans  in  the  Elysium  where  you  repose 
with  the  Vergniauds,  the  Sydneys,  and  the  Brutuses."  24  When  Louvet 
wrote,  Vergniaud  was  dead. 

Within  reach  of  the  mobs  who  were  treating  the  filthy  carcass  of 
Marat  as  though  it  were  the  body  of  a  deity,  Vergniaud  knew  instantly 
the  inevitable  effect.  When  told  of  the  assassination,  he  turned  to  his 
friends  and  said,  "She  has  destroyed  us,  but  she  has  taught  us  how 
to  die." 

IX 

Meanwhile,  Vergniaud  remained  conspicuous  in  the  public  eye.  There 
were  occasions  when  he  would  have  preferred  less  chaperonage  from  the 
gendarmes  on  his  visits  in  town.  -With  Hebert  complaining  because 
Vergniaud  was  not  in  prison,  Citizen  Kolekerack,  colonel,  second  in 
command,  and  reporting  to  the  Commune,  made  the  rounds  of  the 
houses  of  the  deputies  under  arrest,  and  from  Loubry  £nd  Fontaine, 
the  two  gendarmes  guarding  Vergniaud,  he  secured  a  report  he  knew 
would  be  gratifying  to  the  Commune.  This  document,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, is  interesting  and  belongs  to  history: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  Pierre  Joseph  Loubry  and  Georges  Fontaine, 
both  gendarmes  of  the  3 3rd  Division,  and  both  guards  of  the  Citizen 
Vergniaud,  report  to  the  Citizen  Kolekerack,  Colonel,  Second  in  Com- 
mand of  the  Division,  who  has  come  on  patrol  to  our  post,  on  fears 
as  to  the  escape  of  Citizen  Vergniaud.  First,  this  citizen  went  out  on 
the  evening  of  the  25th  [June],  about  five-thirty,  accompanied  by  us 
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both.  He  began  in  the  carriage  in  which  we  were  to  give  us  hints  of 
his  escape,  and  also  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the  room  of  his 
mistress,  where  we  went,  at  No.  24  Au  Petit  Carreau,  and  where  we 
remained  two  hours  waiting  for  his  mistress,  who  did  not  come.  During 
this  interval  he  made  a  proposition  to  us,  saying:  'My  friends,  I  am 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  public  prison.  I  am  not  rich  but  I  will  make  you  a 
little  present  of  150  livres  if  you  will  let  me  go  into  the  street.3  We 
answered  that  were  he  to  give  us  10,000  livres  the  money  would  not 
tempt  us.  We  redoubled  our  firmness  and  our  vigilance  toward  this 
vile  intriguer  who  was  seeking  to  bribe  us  and  we  returned  tranquilly 
to  his  lodgings."  25 

The  idea  that  Vergniaud  had  flight  in  mind  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
record.  He  had  deliberately  abandoned  a  safe  hiding  place  to  return 
voluntarily  to  his  house  and  to  the  gendarme  awaiting  him.  Undoubt- 
edly he  would  have  paid  money  for  the  privilege  of  going  out  unac- 
companied, and,  had  permission  been  given,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
would  have  returned  at  the  end  of  the  adventure.  One  evening,  when 
the  guard  was  looking  too  long  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red  and 
fell  asleep,  Vergniaud  seized  his  opportunity  and  sallied  forth  alone. 
When  the  gendarme  recovered  consciousness  and  found  his  prisoner 
gone,  he  spread  the  alarm.  The  enemies  of  Vergniaud  made  the  most 
of  the  adventure,  and  Drouet,  the  deputy,  declared  that  100  livres  had 
been  offered  as  a  bribe  before  recourse  was  had  to  the  bottle.  This  is 
in  accord  with  the  offer  made  the  two  gendarmes'  on  another  occasion. 
The  escapade  ended  when  Vergniaud  laughingly  returned  to  his  guard 
in  the  morning.  Thus  twice  he  had  been  at  large  and  could  have  gone 
into  hiding,  and  twice  he  voluntarily  returned.  But  when,  that  night, 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  heard  of  the  "escape,"  it  took  a  gloomy 
view.  Couthon,  consumed  with  hate,  quoted  Ducos  as  having  said  that 
if  Vergniaud  had  escaped  he  would  have  indemnified  his  guard  with 
money,  which  Ducos  manifestly  would  not  have  said,  even  if  it  were 
true.  He  denounced  Couthon's  version,  quoting  Vergniaud's  exact 
words.  "You  are  afraid  that  I  may  escape,  but  if  I  had  wanted  to  I 
could  have  done  it  on  ten  occasions." 

At  this  time  a  woman,  clearly  of  keen  intelligence,  wrote  a  friend  in 
Bordeaux  on  conditions  in  Paris,  "It  is  claimed,"  she  wrote,  "that  the 
object  of  those  who  have  provoked  and  obtained  these  vexing  measures 
was  to  make  the  men  under  arrest  leave,  for  they  have  been  left  every 
facility  in  the  world  to  escape.  One  can  the  more  reasonably  assign 
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this  secret  motive  to  the  leaders  since  they  feel  the  necessity  of  making 
the  report,  and  it  is  far  too  embarrassing  to  find  the  points  of  accusation 
against  the  proscribed.  Their  flight  would  furnish  a  comfortable  one."  26 

But  the  episode  was  utilized  by  his  enemies  to  demand  that  the 
deputies  under  house  arrest  should  be  sent  to  prison.  When  this  was 
proposed  on  June  24th,  Ducos  read  to  the  Convention  a  vigorous  pro- 
test from  Vergniaud  against  imprisonment  before  the  submission  of  a 
report  with  evidence  justifying  the  arrest.  When  Ducos  again  demanded 
the  report,  then  two  months  overdue,  Robespierre  replied  character- 
istically: "What!  It  is  at  this  moment,  when  the  brigands  of  the 
Vendee  ravage  our  Departments,  that  audacity  awakens  in  our  midst 
and  we  hear  in  this  hall  the  cries  of  these  revolts."  But  he  added  weakly, 
"It  still  takes  time  to  assemble  the  proofs" — which  he  had  just  said 
were  known  to  everyone  in  France.  The  obstinate  battling  of  Ducos 
and  Fonfrede  for  Vergniaud  was  becoming  intolerable  to  the  terrorists, 
and  the  anonymous  woman  whose  hitherto  unpublished  letter  we  have 
just  quoted  had  given  her  Bordeaux  correspondent  warning:  "In  your 
deputation,  there  are  two  young  men  who  expressed  their  feelings 
strongly  today,  and  who  might  well  be  put  in  a  state  of  arrest  one 
of  these  mornings;  they  are  Ducos  and  Fonfrede.  So  do  not  be  aston- 
ished when  you  receive  the  news  of  it."  27 

This  unknown  woman  has  given  some  color  to  the  events  and  con- 
ditions in  the  last  part  of  June.  Here  in  her  letter  we  sense  the  whis- 
pered conversations  of  the  drawing  rooms.  "You  ask  whether  I  think 
a  bad  fate  awaits  the  men  under  arrest,"  she  writes.  "The  question  is 
extremely  difficult;  first,  have  well  in  mind  that  the  men  who  dominate 
today  are  capable  of  anything,  and  that  a  humane  sentiment  will 
never  stop  them;  the  only  thing  on  which  one  can  count  to  hold  them 
back  is  their  interests.  Is  it  their  interest  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
men  under  arrest  by  killing?  It  would  seem  not;  that  blow  would  finish 
them  by  opening  the  eyes  of  all  the  Departments,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  a  great  number  show  themselves  against  the  revolution  of  May 
3ist.  It  is  possible  that  when  these  gentlemen  will  have  enchained 
the  majority  of  them  by  avowals  and  assents,  they  may  resolve 
brusquely  to  do  away  with  their  enemies;  thus  the  fate  of  the  men 
under  arrest  depends  upon  you." 

This  woman  appears  to  have  had  personal  contacts  in  both  camps. 
"This  evening  I  saw  two  deputies  of  the  holy  Mountain,  who  assured 
me  that  their  plan  was  to  divide  the  Departments  which  are  contrary 
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against  them  a  decree  of  accusation  that  would  so  much  flatter  your 
hate  and  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 

"You  are  assassins  for  not  daring  to  arraign  them  before  the  courts, 
where  you  know  that  their  justification  would  be  brilliant  and  would 
cover  you  with  infamy.  You  hold  them,  by  silence  and  by  equally 
calumnious  reports,  under  the  weight  of  the  most  odious  suspicions  and 
under  the  ax  of  popular  vengeance. 

"You  are  impostors,  for  if  what  you  say — if  what  you  have  to  say — 
were  true,  you  would  not  fear  to  recall  them  to  hear  the  report  that 
concerns  them  and  to  attack  them  in  their  presence. 

"You  are  assassins,  for  you  know  only  how  to  strike  from  behind. 
You  do  not  accuse  them  before  the  courts,  where  the  law  would  accord 
them  the  right  to  speak  in  their  defense.  You  only  know  how  to  insult 
them  from  the  tribune,  after  having  removed  them  from  it  by  violence, 
and  when  they  no  longer  can  mount  there  to  confound  you. 

"You  are  impostors,  for  you  accuse  them  of  exciting  in  the  Republic 
the  troubles  that  you  and  some  other  tyrants  of  your  committee  have 
fomented. 

"Yes,  you — 

"i)  in  deceiving  the  Departments  on  what  is  happening  in  Paris, 
and  Paris,  above  all,  on  what  is  happening  in  the  Departments; 

"2)  in  bringing  Paris  and  the  Departments  to  disquiet  and  revolt, 
and  by  the  most  audacious  violation  of  the  privacy  of  correspondence; 

"3)  in  failing  to  make  the  report  on  the  accused  members  which  you 
should  have  made  in  three  days. 

"In  effect,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  these  accused  members  that  a 
great  number  of  Departments  are  revolting.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  representation,  which  has  been  violated.  A  prompt  report 
would  have  prevented  all  such  movements.  Its  results  would  have  been 
either  proof  of  the  treason  of  the  accused  members,  or  proof  of  their 
innocence.  In  the  first  case,  their  punishment  would  have  been  de- 
manded by  all  the  Departments;  in  the  second,  their  recall  to  their 
functions  would  have  been  maintained.  You  have  not  wished  to  make 
the  report.  Then  if  there  are  troubles  in  the  Departments,  it  is  to  you 
alone  that  they  must  be  attributed. 

"You  are  assassins,  for  the  motives  for  which  you  have  not  wished 
to  make  a  report  are  known.  Here  they  are: 

"The  members  accused  have  not  incurred  any  other  reproach  than 
that  of  not  having  been  of  your  opinion  on  several  occasions.  For  exam- 
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pie,  when  you  wished  to  create  a  revolutionary  army.  If  that  is  a  crime, 
hasten  to  put  under  arrest  the  Sections  and  the  gunners  of  Paris  who 
have  had  the  audacity  to  go  against  your  will  and  to  oppose  your 
projects.  I  repeat,  you  have  no  founded  accusation  to  present  against 
the  members  denounced. 

"You  have  said:  'If  we  make  a  report  at  once,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  proclaim  their  innocence  and  to  recall  them.  But  then,  what  becomes 
of  our  Revolution  of  May  3ist?  What  will  we  say  to  the  people?  and 
to  the  men  of  whom  we  have  made  use  to  put  the  revolution  in  move- 
ment? How,  in  the  midst  of  the  Convention,  can  we  face  the  presence 
of  our  victims?  If  we  make  no  report,  indignation  will  raise  several 
Departments  against  us.  Very  well,  we  will  treat  this  insurrection  as 
rebellion.  There  will  be  no  more  question  of  the  one  we  have  provoked 
in  Paris  nor  of  justifying  the  motives.' 

"Cowards!  These  are  your  perfidious  calculations. 

"My  life  may  be  in  your  power.  You  have,  in  the  appalling  demoral- 
ization of  the  Ministry  of  War,  for  which  you  show  yourselves  so  in- 
dulgent, a  civil  list  which  supplies  you  with  the  means  of  contriving 
new  movements  and  new  atrocities. 

"My  heart  is  ready.  It  braves  the  steel  of  the  assassins  and  that  of 
the  executioner.  My  death  would  be  the  last  crime  of  our  modern 
decemvirs.  Far  from  fearing  it,  I  wish  for  it;  soon  the  people,  enlightened 
by  it,  would  at  last  deliver  themselves  from  their  horrible  tyranny." 30 

It  was  of  this  letter  that  the  widow  of  Gorsas,  the  journalist,  later 
wrote  to  the  widow  of  Guadet,  "It  should  be  placed  in  the  number  of 
luminous  writings  left  by  the  martyrs  of  liberty."  S1 

XI 

Vergniaud's  stay  in  the  Luxembourg  was  very  brief.  The  surveillance 
of  the  great  building  was  difficult,  and  there  was  a  subterranean  passage 
by  means  of  which  it  was  feared  that  the  prisoner  might  escape.  The 
mobs  of  September  and  of  May  31,  the  demagogues  of  the  now  decadent 
Jacobins  and  Cordeliers,  and  the  madmen  of  the  Eveche  clamored 
against  lodging  such  men  as  Vergniaud  in  a  palace,  instead  of  sending 
them  to  a  dungeon  in  an  ordinary  prison.  "Pere  Duchesne  is  indignant," 
roared  Hubert's  news  venders  in  the  streets.  The  apartments  assigned 
to  Vergniaud  and  his  companions,  above  the  former  rooms  of  state,  had 
windows  overlooking  the  Luxembourg  gardens.  Benoit,  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  was  a  man  of  humane  instincts,  and  soon  he  was  to  pay  the 
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penalty  for  the  crime  of  humanity.  In  each  chamber  the  prisoners 
lighted  their  own  fires,  swept  the  floor,  and  made  their  own  beds.32 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Vergniaud  on  reaching  the  prison  was  to  ask 
Ducos  and  Fonfrede  to  send  him  his  copy  of  Seneca.  These  two  friends 
were  passionately  faithful.  In  the  Convention  they  were  causing  annoy- 
ance to  Robespierre  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  They  walked 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of 
their  friend  at  the  window.  By  messenger  they  sent  letters  that  never 
reached  him  but  were  turned  over  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
When  they  were  threatened  with  arrest  if  they  persisted,  Fonfrede 
wrote  the  deputy  who  had  asked  for  his  arrest,  charging  truly  that  the 
only  motive  was  his  devotion  to  Vergniaud. 

"Very  well,"  he  wrote.  "I  am  even  more  criminal  than  you  think. 
Witness  of  his  work,  of  his  efforts,  and  of  his  successes  in  favor  of 
liberty,  of  his  wishes  for  the  Republic  since  the  first  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution, impressed  by  his  talents,  which  are  his  crimes;  admirer  of  his 
courage,  which  is  not  pardoned  him  either;  filled  with  his  principles, 
which  are  mine,  I  had  for  him  the  most  tender  friendship.  Today,  when 
he  is  in  prison,  I  venerate  him.  Now  you  can  draw  up  your  act  of 
accusation  against  me,  unless  you  prefer  to  leave  that  honor  to  your 
brother,  the  general  of  the  royalists  in  the  Vendee.  I  deserve  to  be  perse- 
cuted by  your  family." 33  The  sting  in  the  last  sentence  was  in  the  fact 
that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Gaston,  whose  family  was  scarcely  a 
supporter  of  the  Revolution. 

Vergniaud's  two  friends  sent  him  other  news  that  never  reached  him. 
On  August  ist  they  told  him  that  "in  Paris  all  is  quiet,"  with  no  news 
from  Valenciennes,  but  with  bad  news  from  Germany,  where  Custine 
was  "gravely  implicated  in  the  surrender  of  Mayence,"  according  to 
documents  without  value.  "He  may  turn  out  to  be  another  traitor," 
wrote  Fonfrede.  "I  send  you  here  a  little  note  from  our  friends,"  the 
letter  continued.  "We  talked  about  you  all  day.  I  had  dinner  yesterday 
in  the  rue  Chantereine  [at  Talma's  house].  They  talked  only  of  you. 
One  of  your  friends  who  has  a  red  mark  on  her  lip  sends  you  a  thousand 
tender  messages.  She  is  prodigiously  attached  to  you.  A-L-J  embrace 
you  a  thousand  times  with  all  their  hearts.  They  have  less  courage  than 
you." 34 

When  this  letter  was  sent  to  the  Luxembourg,  Vergniaud  had  already 
been  secretly  transferred  to  the  gloomy  bloodstained  prison  of  La  Force. 
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LAMARTINE,  whose  imagination  often  imposed  upon  him,  would  have  us 
believe  that  Vergniaud  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  a  Carmelite  convent 
in  the  rue  de  Vaugirard.  He  had  discovered  the  handwriting  of  Ver- 
gniaud on  the  wall!  But,  alas,  the  records  sometimes  run  counter  to  the 
imagination.  Those  of  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg  include  under  date 
of  July  3ist  these  words:  "Citizen  Vergniaud  has  left,  by  order  of  the 
Administration  of  Police,  to  be  transferred  to  the  prison  of  La  Force." 
This  is  signed,  "Michel  and  Jobert"  The  transfer  was  effected  so 
secretly  that,  for  some  time  after,  even  Ducos  and  Fonfrede  supposed 
he  was  still  in  the  Luxembourg,  to  which  they  continued  to  send  letters 
and  in  the  gardens  of  which  they  walked  conspicuously,  peering  up  at 
the  windows.  These  letters  were  sent  at  once  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  where  they  fell  under  the  eyes  of  the  malicious  Robespierre, 
increasingly  impatient  for  the  blood  of  Vergniaud  and  his  friends. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrest,  the  great  majority  of  the  Convention  would 
have  revolted  against  sending  Vergniaud  and  Brissot  to  prison.  Thus 
they  were  placed  under  house  arrest,  "under  the  safeguard  of  the  French 
people  and  the  National  Convention,"  with  their  salaries  continued.  But 
so  complete  had  become  the  dictatorship  of  Robespierre,  that  no  protest 
was  now  made  against  their  transfer  to  prison,  except  by  Ducos  and 
Fonfrede.  Everyone  was  shivering  under  the  shadow  of  the  knife. 

The  original  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  composed  largely  of 
members  of  the  Plain,  with  few  exceptions,  and  for  a  time  was  domi- 
nated by  Danton.  With  the  suppression  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve, 
designed  to  protect  the  Republic  against  the  usurpations  and  tyrannies 
of  the  Commune,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  taken  over — 
chiefly  to  shield  the  Commune  and  the  mobs  against  the  authority  of 
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the  national  representation.  Barere  the  opportunist,  the  tightrope  walker 
of  the  Revolution,  declares  in  his  memoirs,  long  after  the  event,  that 
during  the  days  preceding  the  crime  of  May  3ist,  he  "never  appeared  in 
the  Assembly,  which  was  always  occupied  by  the  vociferations  of  Marat, 
by  the  declamatory  speeches  of  Robespierre  against  Brissot,  Vergniaud, 
and  Gensonne,  by  the  violent  extempore  speeches  of  Danton,  and  by 
the  eloquent  replies  of  Vergniaud  and  Guadet."1 

With  the  assumption  of  almost  supreme  power  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  Robespierre  made  it  clear  that  he  wished  to  be  a  member. 
It  had  access  to  all  secret  information.  It  deliberated  behind  closed  and 
locked  doors.  It  looked  to  the  creation  of  a  dictatorship,  a  dictatorship 
imposed  by  the  Commune;  and  Robespierre  determined  that  when  a 
dictatorship  should  be  imposed  by  the  Commune  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Republic,  the  dictator  should  be  Robespierre.  Now  that  it  seemed  safe, 
he  made  it  clear  that  he,  with  some  of  his  tools  of  the  Jacobin  Club, 
should  be  added  to  the  membership  in  such  numbers  as  to  possess  it. 
The  approach  was  made,  on  his  dictation,  by  Couthon  and  Saint- Just. 
They  urged  the  advantage  to  the  Jacobins  of  having  men  on  the  com- 
mittee to  keep  them  informed,  and  they  told  the  now  mutilated  and 
meaningless  Convention  that  this  would  make  for  "harmony."  At  that 
time  to  have  refused  the  wishes  of  Robespierre  would  have  been  most 
dangerous,  since  it  would  have  amounted  to  a  self-accusation. 

Thus  on  July  2yth,  four  days  before  Vergniaud  was  sent  to  the  prison 
of  La  Force,  Robespierre  became  the  dictator  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety—"a  fatal  step  for  France  and  for  me,"  wrote  Barere. 
The  reign  of  Danton  there  was  over.  Then  and  thereafter  Robespierre 
"was  continually  occupied  with  urging  on  the  trial  of  those  whom  he 
called  Girondins."  Barere,  whose  hypocrisy  was  an  art,  and  whose 
ingenuity  in  fabrication  was  a  science  and  unique,  was  to  write  later 
that  "there  were  several  deputies  among  [the  Girondins]  with  whom  I 
was  closely  connected  and  whom,  to  my  grief,  I  could  in  no  way 
assist."  2 

Having  taken  control  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Robespierre 
became  assiduous  in  dictating  decrees  of  arrest  against  "suspects,"  these 
being  largely  the  men  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  his 
dictatorial  ambition.  Thus,  in  consequence,  "arbitrary  arrests  speedily 
increased  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  in  the  castles  and  country  houses, 
principally  within  a  radius  of  ten  or  twelve  leagues  of  the  capital." 8 
And  five  days  after  Robespierre  had  taken  over  the  Committee  of 
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Public  Safety,  Danton  demanded  in  the  Convention  that  this  committee 
should  be  the  supreme  governing  power  of  France,  and  that  the  minis- 
ters should,  in  effect,  be  mere  clerks  to  register  the  will  of  the  members. 
Robespierre  was  supreme,  and  henceforth  we  shall  find  in  his  every  move 
the  grim  determination  to  exterminate  Vergniaud  and  his  friends,  the 
defenders  of  representative  government  and  of  a  democratic  Republic. 
One  will  search  history  to  find  anything  more  fantastic  than  Lamartine's 
insistence  that  Robespierre  sought  the  salvation  of  the  Girondinsl 
Soon  the  vast  state  prisons  were  full  to  overflowing,  and  new  quarters 
had  to  be  found  for  political  prisoners.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the 
Du  Plessis  College  was  made  into  a  place  of  detention  for  those  who 
interfered  with  the  plans  of  Robespierre.  But  there  was  no  prison  with 
memories  more  grim  than  that  of  La  Force,  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  shambles  in  the  September  massacres.  This  was  to  be  the  home 
of  Vergniaud  for  two  months. 

II 

Thirteen  days  after  he  entered  La  Force,  Vergniaud  wrote  to  the 
Convention,  sending  a  copy  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  demand- 
ing that  he  be  put  on  trial.  He  reminded  the  Convention  that  the  pro- 
scription of  the  twenty-two  members  had  been  demanded  in  April,  and 
that  he  had  opposed  the  convoking  of  the  Primary  Assemblies  because 
the  intense  passions  of  the  time  might  have  invited  to  civil  war.  "Is  this 
language  that  of  an  enemy  of  the  Republic?"  he  asked. 

Then,  on  May  3ist: 

"I  was  once  more  one  of  the  victims  against  whom  the  tocsin 
sounded.  Struck  with  admiration  by  the  order  which  the  people  of 
Paris  knew  how  to  maintain  on  that  day  of  alarms,  I  forgot  my  own 
dangers  and  I  had  it  decreed  that  they  deserved  well  of  the  Republic. 
Does  that  impulse  of  my  heart  look  as  though  I  had  the  intention  of 
exciting  discord  between  Paris  and  the  Departments?" 

On  June  ist  he  had  written  his  constituents  in  Bordeaux,  and  again 
"rendered  it  in  new  homage  to  the  people  of  Paris.  I  added:  'In  these 
times,  when  imputations  of  federalism  are  being  spread,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  useful  for  the  Sections  of  Bordeaux  to  make  up  a  dele- 
gation to  the  Sections  of  Paris  to  fraternize  with  them  and  to  form  a 
holy  alliance,  equally  redoubtable  to  the  royalists  and  the  federalists. 
It  should  matter  little  to  you  that  the  Sections  of  Paris  have  too  easily 
accepted  the  calumnies  with  which  our  persecutors  load  us.  First,  let 
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us  save  the  Republic.  Afterward  we  can  occupy  ourselves  with  indi- 
viduals/ Was  that  inviting  my  fellow  citizens  to  civil  war?" 

And  then  his  demand  for  a  prompt  trial: 

"Alarmed  by  the  disorders  with  which  my  country  was  threatened, 
persuaded  that  a  prompt  report  on  my  arrest  and  that  of  my  colleagues 
could  prevent  them,  I  have  several  times  written  to  the  Convention  to 
press  it.  My  letters  have  not  been  read,  but  they  have  been  published. 
They  are  a  monument  that  testifies  how  much  I  have  desired  to  see 
rapidly  suppressed  the  ferments  of  hate,  or  at  least  the  sense  of  dis- 
couragement launched  in  the  Republic  at  the  moment  when  its  well- 
being  and  its  glory  demand,  more  than  ever,  the  union  of  all  hearts  and 
the  development  of  all  their  energies. 

"What  has  been  my  recompense?  I  have  been  seventy  days  im- 
prisoned and  I  am  not  tried.  I  have  been  accused  in  a  report  [that  of 
Saint- Just]  of  being  a  federalist  and  royalist,  as  though  I  could  want 
a  king  and  a  federated  republic  at  the  same  time.  I  have  been  accused 
of  entering,  with  my  colleagues  under  arrest  and  General  Dillon,  in  a 
plot  to  put  on  the  throne  the  son  of  Marie  Antoinette.  This  plot  was  a 
chimera,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  Dillon  has  been  put  at  liberty  and 
we  are  left  without  a  trial,  under  the  weight  of  a  decree  of  accusation 
and  the  most  terrible  suspicions.  I  could  demonstrate  that  the  report 
against  me  contains  only  gross  lies  and  absurdities.  But  I  admit  that  my 
soul  has  long  been  embittered  by  the  excess  of  persecution,  and  my 
answer  would  perhaps  have  inflamed  hatred.  I  have  made  of  all  sacrifices 
the  most  difficult  and  painful.  I  have  supported  defamation  in  silence  and 
I  have  dedicated  myself  for  my  country  to  all  the  perils  which  public 
opinion,  mistaken  on  my  account,  could  make  me  run.  I  am  sustained 
in  this  abnegation  of  myself  by  a  double  sentiment  which  is  most  con- 
soling. Since  the  Revolution  I  may  have  fallen  into  some  mistakes  of 
opinion,  but  I  have  breathed  only  to  serve  the  people.  Inflexible  against 
the  guilty,  I  have  never  persecuted  the  innocent. 

"Citizens,  you  have  decreed  an  accusation  against  me — me,  like  you, 
a  representative  of  the  people — without  hearing  me.  I  renounce  the 
right  to  complain  of  it,  but  I  demand  that  at  last  I  may  be  heard  before 
a  tribunal.  I  demand  my  act  of  accusation.  For  seventy  days  the  rights 
of  a  representative  of  the  people,  and  those  of  man,  are  violated  in  my 
person  and  in  that  of  my  companions  in  misfortune.  I  demand  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution,  which  has  just  been  accepted  by  France, 
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that  this  violation  of  what  is  most  sacred  should  not  be  further  pro- 
longed. .  .  . 

"Finally,  if  your  enemies  wish  my  life,  I  will  willingly  abandon  it 
to  them.  They  have  excluded  me  from  the  Convention  because  my 
opinions  are  not  always  in  conformity  with  theirs.  They  have  wished 
to  govern  only  according  to  their  political  views.  Let  them  govern. 
May  they  assure  the  triumph  of  liberty  over  the  despots  in  coalition 
against  it.  May  they  make  the  happiness  of  the  people.  May  they  make 
France  flourish  by  wise  laws."  4 

This  was  to  be  Vergniaud's  last  public  declaration  until  his  trial. 

Ill 

During  his  two  months  in  La  Force,  one  gathers  from  the  meager 
memories  of  fellow  prisoners  who  survived,  it  was  plain  that  Vergniaud 
had  no  illusions  as  to  his  fate.  Though  he  demanded  a  trial  for  the  sake 
of  the  record,  he  entertained  no  illusions  as  to  the  probable  character 
of  the  trial.  The  Girondins  were  confined  in  a  part  of  the  infirmary 
whose  walls  were  whitewashed.  The  splattered  blood  of  the  victims  of 
September  had  then  been  covered.  Vergniaud  spent  his  morning  until 
eleven  o'clock  in  bed,  reading  his  Seneca  and  meditating  his  defense,  as 
was  his  custom  in  the  preparation  of  a  speech.  Before  dinner  the  prison- 
ers met  in  the  inner  court  of  the  prison,  gathering  in  groups  or  walking 
in  pairs  under  the  trees  that  formed  an  avenue.  Usually  these  reunions 
were  marked  by  sharp  exchanges  between  Vergniaud  and  Valaze  the 
impetuous,  with  whose  audacious  and  dangerous  projects  Vergniaud 
had  had  little  sympathy.  Valaze,  who  appreciated  the  effect  of  Vergni- 
aud's  eloquence,  passionately  urged  him  to  prepare  his  defense.  Did  he 
not  remain  in  bed  until  eleven  o'clock?  Did  he  not  realize  the  peril  of 
his  situation?  Without  bothering  to  tell  Valaze  that  he  was  planning 
his  defense,  Vergniaud  cynically  replied  that  the  trial  would  be  a 
mockery  and  that  it  was  of  no  use.  In  argument  Vergniaud  easily  put 
Valaze  to  rout,  which  embittered  the  latter  even  more.  From  one  of  the 
prisoners  who  survived,  we  have  an  example  of  the  arguments  of  the 
two  men. 

"My  friends,"  said  Vergniaud,  "let  me  enjoy  the  only  good  thing- 
that  remains  to  me,  this  sweet  and  pleasant  idleness,  which  I  like;  this 
delicious  abandonment  of  body  and  soul,  which,  on  my  honor,  is  the 
finest  side  of  philosophy.  Why  do  you  want  me  to  obstruct  by  anxieties 
and  cares  the  moments  of  which  I  am  still  master,  to  write  a  defenser 
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certainly  useless?  That  would  be  to  compromise  a  present  that  I  enjoy 
for  a  chimerical  future?  Deplorable  speculation!" 

"But  that  is  professing  the  egotism  of  philosophy/3  angrily  replied 
the  friend.  "And  your  fellow  citizens  whom  your  eloquence  can  save, 
and  our  cause  which  it  would  be  glorious  to  uphold  by  rehabilitating 
us  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  are  these  not  stimulants  worthy  of  you?" 

"Wrong,"  Vergniaud  replied.  "I  know  men  too  well  to  hope  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  persuade  them  against  the  desire  of  their  passions. 
Crime  feeds  on  courageous  truths,  which  it  consumes  like  a  flame  on 
which  alcohol  is  poured." 

"Citizen,"  remonstrated  the  exasperated  friend,  "if  you  do  not  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Girondins  through  conviction  of  success,  plead  it 
through  duty." 

Duty!  That  was  different. 

"Certainly  I  will  do  so,"  he  said.  "The  fate  of  Barnave  will  be  mine 
and  yours;  but  if  you  want  me  to  dispute  our  lives  with  the  executioner, 
I  obey  you." 

And  then,  with  prescience,  he  added:  "But  they  will  close  our 
mouths;  be  sure  of  it."5 

But  for  the  most  part  the  prisoners  were  now  beyond  fear.  With  the 
utmost  frankness  they  discussed  the  events  of  the  day,  the  state  of  the 
country,  the  probable  fate  of  the  Republic.  Vergniaud  and  his  compan- 
ions dined  together,  inviting  some  of  the  more  distinguished  prisoners 
outside  their  group  to  their  table,  where  wit  and  humor  momentarily 
dissipated  the  gloom. 

For  one  of  these  prisoners  Vergniaud  had  compassion.  This  was  Adam 
Lux,  the  indiscreet  and  impetuous  idolater  of  Charlotte  Corday,  whose 
only  crime  was  his  sympathy  for  her  and  his  eagerness  to  expiate  her 
crime  in  his  own  person.  Vergniaud,  who  knew  that  even  the  blood- 
thirsty had  some  sympathy  for  the  young  man,  urged  him  to  take 
advantage  of  it  and  save  himself  for  better  times. 

And  there,  too,  listening  eagerly  to  the  disputes  of  Vergniaud  and 
Valaze,  was  another  prisoner  accused  of  treason,  but  destined  to  escape. 
This  was  General  Francisco  de  Miranda,  the  Venezuelan  adventurer, 
associated  with  the  Gironde,  on  whom  Vergniaud  had  urged  the  gover- 
norship of  Santo  Domingo  a  year  before.  Fighting  in  the  North  under 
Dumouriez  during  the  developing  battle  of  Neerwinden,  his  raw  re- 
cruits on  the  left  wing  of  the  French  Army  broke  and  fled,  and,  exoner- 
ating himself  for  the  disastrous  defeat,  Dumouriez  placed  the  responsi- 
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bility  on  Miranda.  The  hostility  of  Dumouriez,  together  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  warned  of  the  contemplated  treason  of  the  traitor,  was  to 
go  far  toward  the  acquittal  of  Miranda  before  the  Revolutionary  Trib- 
unal. But  for  his  intimacy  with  the  Girondins,  he  would  have  escaped 
an  accusation;  now  he  was  in  La  Force,  dining  and  chatting  with 
Vergniaud  and  the  elite  of  the  party. 

IV 

One  day  Vergniaud  was  startled  by  an  unexpected  visitor.  Leonard 
Bourdon,  who  owned  a  pension  in  Paris,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
verting it  into  a  school  for  boys  to  educate  them  in  republican  ideals 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Jacobins.  Its  popularity  among  the  revolu- 
tionists was  attested  by  the  offer  of  eminent  Jacobins,  including  Robes- 
pierre, to  deliver  lectures  there.  The  training  of  Vergniaud's  young 
nephew,  Frangois  Alluaud,  was  entrusted  to  this  school.  Wishing  to  see 
his  uncle,  the  boy  dressed  as  a  sans-culotte  and  appeared  at  the  prison 
with  Cotton,  the  faithful  servant  of  Vergniaud.  He  had  a  belt  around 
his  waist  and  his  head  was  covered  with  a  red  cap.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  he  should  secure  admittance  in  the  guise  of  a  relative  of  the  chief 
nurse  of  the  prison,  but  when,  on  entering,  one  of  the  guards  exclaimed, 
"Hello,  here  is  a  good  republican,"  Cotton  could  not  refrain  from  saying 
that  he  was  the  nephew  of  Vergniaud,  "who  is  accused  of  lacking 
patriotism."  The  atmosphere  was  not  unfriendly.  "So  much  the  better 
for  him,"  replied  another  guard.  The  boy  was  conducted  to  the  infirm- 
ary on  the  ground  floor,  where  he  found  his  uncle  negligently,  but  not, 
as  Lamartine  would  have  it,  shabbily  attired,  having  his  hair  done. 
He  warmly  embraced  his  nephew,  and  then,  holding  him  back,  he  asked, 
"Well,  Frangois,  do  they  want  to  kill  me  at  your  school  too?" 

The  dressing  of  the  hair  finished,  Vergniaud  lead  Frangois  into  an 
adjoining  room  in  which  the  Girondins  congregated  for  conversation 
and  dinner.  The  boy  was  never  to  forget  the  conversation  that  day 
among  eight  or  ten  of  the  prisoners.  It  "turned  on  the  troubles  of 
France  and  on  their  [the  prisoners']  sad  destiny."  They  sat  down  to  a 
frugal  dinner  at  two  o'clock,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  repast  they 
learned  that  General  Custine,  who  had  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the 
Revolution  and  the  Republic  in  Germany,  had  been  condemned  to 
death  on  the  demand  of  Robespierre.  "Services  rendered  to  the  country 
are  not  counted,"  one  said.  "We  will  undergo  the  same  fate." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Frangois,  his  heart  torn  by  what 
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he  had  seen  and  heard,  embraced  Vergniaud  and  left.6  Years  later, 
Lamartine  talked  with  Frangois,  then  director  of  the  porcelain  factory 
in  Limoges,  and  the  historian  indulged  his  imagination  in  his  narrative. 
When  Edouard  Hamman,  long  established  as  a  painter  in  Paris,  under- 
took a  painting  of  Vergniaud  receiving  his  nephew  in  prison,  he  wished 
to  verify  Lamartine's  story  by  consulting  Alluaud.  When  Lamartine's 
History  of  the  Girondins  appeared,  Alluaud  had  protested  to  the  his- 
torian against  the  fictional  features  of  the  tale.  "Lamartine  has  a  burn- 
ing imagination  but  an  inexact  interpretation,"  he  had  said.  Alluaud, 
then  an  old  man,  did  not  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  painter,  but  charged 
his  wife  to  do  so.  This  reply  is  lost,  but  the  substance  appears  in  a  letter 
of  Madame  Alluaud  to  her  son  in  Paris,  with  which  Vatel  was  not 
familiar  when  he  wrote.  "Your  father  hesitated  a  long  time  before  dic- 
tating to  me  the  information  which  I  send  you,  because  the  truth  must 
change  M.  Hamman's  ideas  about  the  picture  conceived  according  to 
the  version  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  if  M.  Hamman  did  not  modify 
his  project,  you  understand  that  it  would  be  repugnant  to  your  father 
to  appear  to  confirm  the  romance  which  M.  de  Lamartine  was  pleased 
to  write  on  the  faithful  account  which  had  been  given  him  before,  about 
the  day  he  spent  at  La  Force."  Alluaud  confirmed  the  Lamartine  story 
that  Vergniaud  had  asked  if  the  boys  at  Frangois's  school  wished  him 
killed,  since  that  made  a  painful  and  indelible  impression,  but  Ver- 
gniaud's  dress  was  not  ragged  or  tattered,  but  only  neglected.7 


The  condemnation  of  the  gallant  Custine  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  Vergniaud  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  He  knew  that  any  trial  would 
be  a  mockery — a  murder — since  Robespierre  was  insistent  for  his  blood 
and  that  of  his  friends.  The  military  reverses  of  the  moment  were 
charged  against  the  Girondins,  though  the  demoralization  of  the  army 
dated  back  to  the  ministry  of  Pache.  Mayence  was  lost,  as  well  as 
Valenciennes,  and  five  armies  were  invading  France.  The  terrorists  and 
their  commissioners  demanded  of  the  generals  the  impossible  on  pain 
of  shameful  death.  When  the  brave  Dampierre,  successor  of  Dumouriez, 
was  ordered  to  attack  the  Austrians  when  success  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble, he  made  five  futile,  bloody  charges,  and  then  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  picked  detachment  to  charge  a  redoubt.  His  son  remon- 
strated. "You  are  exposing  yourself  to  certain  death,"  he  said.  "I  know 
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it,  my  child,"  said  Dampierre,  "but  I  prefer  to  fall  on  the  field  of  honor 
rather  than  beneath  the  ax  of  the  guillotine."  He  charged  and  fell. 

These  reverses  were  charged  against  Vergniaud  and  his  fellow  prison- 
ers, but  more  fatal  to  them  was  the  action  of  the  deputies  of  Madame 
Roland's  coterie  who  had  escaped  and  were  urging  insurrection  in  the 
provinces.  The  clubs,  the  press,  or  such  as  remained  of  it,  were  clamor- 
ing for  the  blood  of  Vergniaud  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

In  early  September  the  Convention  ordered  the  transfer  of  Vergniaud 
and  his  colleagues  to  the  Conciergerie — the  last  stage  to  the  guillotine — 
but  for  some  reason  the  order  was  not  immediately  executed.  Julien 
appeared  in  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins  to  complain  bitterly  that 
Vergniaud  and  Brissot  had  not  been  killed,  and  to  propose  that  the 
club  go  en  masse  to  the  Convention,  to  demand  their  heads  without 
more  delay.  This  was  partly  the  result  of  the  march  of  picked  deputa- 
tions from  the  Sections  to  the  Convention,  led  by  three  of  the  most  dis- 
reputable characters  of  the  Revolution,  Pache,  Hebert,  and  Chaumette. 
They  invaded  the  Convention — invasions  now  ranking  high  among  the 
"rights  of  man" — to  demand  the  trial  and  execution  of  Vergniaud  and' 
the  other  "fomenters  of  federalism."  But  that  was  not  enough  for  these 
men;  they  demanded  that  terror  be  made  "the  order  of  the  day." 

It  was  then  that  Barere  richly  earned  the  excoriation  of  Macaulay's 
pen.  Well  known  to  Helen  Williams,  at  whose  home  he  had  often  been 
a  familiar  visitor,  she  observed  his  conduct  at  this  juncture  with  abhor- 
rence. "Barere  was  now  a  lackey  of  Robespierre,"  she  wrote.  "He  had 
now  seared  his  conscience  with  crimes  and  bathed  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  the  innocent.  What  still  increased  my  danger  was  that  Barere  could 
not  but  recollect,  with  consciousness  of  his  present  vileness  in  our  eyes, 
the  political  sentiments  he  had  expressed  in  those  hours  of  social  confi- 
dence when  on  being  told  he  should  have  become  the  accomplice  of 
unrecorded  horrors,  he  would  have  answered:  'Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  thing?7  "  8 

But  now  Barere  had  become  a  dog.  When  the  demand  was  made  that 
terror  be  made  the  "order  of  the  day,"  he  rushed  to  the  tribune  of  the 
Convention.  "The  royalists  want  blood/'  he  said.  "Very  well.  They  will 
have  that  of  the  conspirators,  of  Brissot  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,"  It  is 
significant  of  his  admiration  for  Vergniaud,  manifest  in  his  memoirs, 
that  he  was  not  named. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  clamor  of  the  infuriates  and  terrorists  demand- 
ing the  trial  and  death  of  the  Girondins,  and  with  resentment  and  re^ 
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proach  glancing  ominously  toward  Fouquier-Tinville,  the  prosecutor  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  this  sinister  person  was  whiningly  com- 
plaining that  he  could  not  advance  until  the  documents  and  proofs  had 
been  turned  over  to  him.  Robespierre  was  still  looking  for  proofs! 
It  was  a  bit  difficult,  as  he  had  explained. 

VI 

In  the  meantime  Vergniaud  was  reading  and  meditating  and  philo- 
sophically preparing  for  whatever  might  betide.  He  could  face  death 
with  more  serenity  than  most  because  he  was  unmarried;  he  had  no 
children,  and  his  parents  were  beyond  the  reach  of  suffering.  Sometimes 
his  thoughts  strayed  to  the  house  of  his  sister  in  Limoges.  We  have 
two  letters  of  this  period  addressed  to  Frangois,  the  nephew,  and  to 
Alluaud  and  his  wife.  "I  thank  you,  my  dear  Frangois,  for  letting  me 
know  your  father  is  well,"  he  wrote.  "It  is  no  use  for  you  to  come  yet, 
for  you  would  not  be  able  to  see  me.  Take  care  of  your  health.  Mine 
is  good.  Send  this  little  note  to  your  father."  To  his  sister  and  her 
husband  he  wrote  at  the  same  time:  "In  spite  of  the  persecution,  I  am 
well.  It  is  glorious  to  suffer  for  one's  country  and  liberty.  I  am  only 
worried  about  the  public  welfare.  May  my  persecutors  be  able  to  save  it. 
...  I  write  to  you  from  La  Force  where  I  am  as  well  off  as  one  can 
be  in  prison.  .  .  .  Embrace  my  sister,  the  children,  and  the  uncle. 
I  embrace  you  myself  with  all  my  heart."  9 

But  his  days  in  La  Force  were  numbered  as  he  wrote,  and  on  October 
4th  he  was  ordered  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie.  Thus  reads  the 
record  of  La  Force:  "Citizen  Vergniaud  has  been  removed  from  this 
house  of  arrest  to  be  conducted  to  the  Conciergerie  in  virtue  of  a 
decision  rendered  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  the  4th  of  this 
month  at  the  request  of  the  Public  Prosecutor." 10  The  transfer  did  not 
take  place,  however,  until  the  6th.  "Since  yesterday,"  wrote  Ducos< 
then  in  prison,  to  Agathe  on  the  yth:  "we  have  in  our  room  two  com- 
panions more;  one  of  them  is  the  godfather  [Vergniaud],  whom  we 
saw  again  and  embraced  with  an  emotion  which  you  can  easily  imagine; 
the  other  is  his  comrade  from  La  Force,  the  republican  Valaze.  In  suf- 
fering together  there  is  a  sweetness  that  can  be  known  only  by  under- 
going common  troubles."  u  On  his  arrival  at  the  grim  prison,  steeped 
in  the  tragedies  of  some  centuries,  Vergniaud  was  astonished  to  find 
both  Ducos  and  Fonfrede  there  in  advance.  Their  stout  championship 
of  Vergniaud  had  aroused  the  ire  of  Robespierre,  and  they  had  been 
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arrested  three  days  before  and  dragged  from  their  seats  in  the  Con- 
vention. They  greeted  him,  especially  Ducos,  with  well  simulated  glee. 

From  the  Conciergerie  it  was  but  a  brief  step  to  the  guillotine,  and 
no  one  knew  it  better  than  Danton,  who  wanted  nothing  less  than  the 
death  of  the  Girondins,  especially  Vergniaud,  whom  he  admired  and 
trusted,  and  Ducos,  whose  admiration  for  Danton  was  well  known.  He 
had  hoped  to  find  some  formula  of  escape  for  these  at  least.  His  liking 
for  the  Girondins,  so  clear  in  this  narrative,  had  not  been  unnoticed 
by  Robespierre.  A  few  months  more,  and  Saint- Just,  the  fanatical  dis- 
ciple, if  not  the  master,  of  Robespierre,  will  demand  the  head  of 
Danton  from  the  tribune  of  the  mutilated  Convention.  "You  will  prob- 
ably make  it  a  merit  never  to  have  denounced  Gensonne,  Guadet,  and 
Brissot,"  he  will  say  to  Danton.  "You  kept  holding  out  to  them  the 
olive  branch,  guarantee  of  your  alliance  with  them  against  the  people." 
And  had  not  Danton  opposed  "the  punishment  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Gironde?" 

And  now,  this  October,  the  Terror  was  in  full  blast,  it  was  a  month 
of  arrogant  criminality,  with  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  taking  over 
the  massacres  of  the  mobs,  with  its  trials  as  much  a  mockery  and 
butchery  as  tho^e  staged  so  cynically  at  the  Abbaye  and  La  Force 
by  the  assassins  of  Marat  and  Hebert.  Sick  at  heart  when  Vergniaud 
entered  the  Conciergerie,  Danton  asked,  and  obtained,  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Convention,  and  he  and  his  family  hurried  from  the  polluted 
city  to  his  country  house  near  his  native  town.  He  did  not  want  to  be 
in  Paris  when  the  Girondins  died. 

VII 

There  is  no  spot  in  Paris  around  which  more  history  clusters  than 
the  Conciergerie  and  the  Palace  of  Justice  connected  with  the  prison. 
These  historic  associations  date  back  into  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  as 
the  Palais  de  la  Cite,  it  was  a  royal  residence  until  1360,  when  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice  and  a  prison.  In  1793  it  was  a 
grim  old  structure,  its  walls  blacked  by  time  and  weather.  The  pointed 
dormer  windows  and  the  high  slate  roofs  denoted  age.  The  walls  were 
of  impenetrable  thickness,  the  doors  studded  with  iron,  the  windows 
heavily  barred;  within,  every  passage  was  shut  off  by  a  locked  grating. 
The  buildings  still  remain,  but  much  of  the  interior  has  been  altered, 
and  even  the  tireless  and  meticulous  Lenotre  was  unable,  with  absolute 
precision,  to  determine  the  cells  of  many  of  the  celebrated  prisoners. 
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Certainly  the  cell  pointed  out  so  confidently  by  the  guide  today  as  the 
last  home  of  Marie  Antoinette  does  not  remotely  resemble  that  in  which 
she  was  confined,  though  the  floor  unquestionably  is  that  which  she 
trod.  But  the  chapel  in  which  Vergniaud  and  his  companions  were 
confined  has  changed  but  little.  Honore  Riouffe,  who  was  with  them 
for  two  days  before  their  trial  began,  tells  us  that  in  the  chapel  were 
eighteen  beds  side  by  side,  separated  by  high  planks.  In  a  cell  close  to 
the  quarters  of  Vergniaud,  Marie  Antoinette  had  been  incarcerated  for 
five  days  when  the  Girondins  entered  the  Conciergerie.  Eight  days  later 
her  mockery  of  a  trial  was  to  begin,  and  ten  days  later  Vergniaud  might 
•easily  have  heard  the  tramp  of  guards  leading  her  to  the  tumbril.  One 
may  well  wonder  what  were  the  thoughts  of  Vergniaud  in  meditating 
on  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  woman.  With  ample  reason  he  had  pointed 
the  finger  of  accusation  at  her  and  the  courtiers  in  her  train,  in  his 
devastating  speech  that  forced  the  dismissal  of  the  king's  ministers, 
but  at  the  Conciergerie  we  may  well  believe  that  she  seemed  to  him 
an  unfortunate  woman  who  might  better  have  been  sent  back  to  her 
Vienna  home  instead  of  to  the  guillotine.  The  central  corridor  where 
Vergniaud  promenaded  for  exercise  with  Ducos  and  Fonfrede  led  past 
the  cell  of  the  queen,  and  out  of  respect  they  lowered  their  voices  in 
passing.  The  court  where  the  women  prisoners  exercised  was  just  be- 
neath the  windows  of  the  chapel;  but  these  windows,  admitting  only  a 
dreary  light,  were  too  high  to  see  the  promenaders,  though  their  voices 
could  be  heard  making  a  brave  show.  They  conversed  with  animation 
about  clothes,  and  they  could  be  heard  washing  their  linen  at  the 
fountain.  At  night  the  guards,  accompanied  through  the  prison  by  their 
watchdogs,  drew  the  bolts  of  the  cells.  Prison  being  what  it  was,  the 
Girondins  were  not  badly  treated  by  the  jailers. 

As  at  La  Force,  Vergniaud  remained  in  bed  until  eleven  o'clock, 
though  not  in  slothful  sleep,  for  all  the  while  he  was  thinking  over  his 
defense,  and  in  bed  there  were  no  interruptions.  On  rising,  his  servant 
Cotton,  a  prisoner  in  a  cell  above  his,  was  brought  down  to  preside  at 
his  toilet  and  dress  his  hair.  That  over,  he  joined  his  two  young  friends 
for  the  promenade  of  the  long  narrow  corridor  until  almost  two  o'clock, 
discussing  the  project  of  defense  in  the  coming  trial.  At  two  he  returned 
for  lunch  to  the  chapel,  where  all  the  Girondins  were  assembled.  Other 
prisoners,  drawn  by  the  celebrity  of  these  men,  then  grouped  them- 
selves about  them,  listening  avidly  to  the  conversation,  which  was 
confined  to  the  state  of  the  country,  the  danger  to  liberty,  the  trend 
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toward  the  tyranny  of  dictatorial  rule,  and  the  unnecessary  bloodstains 
of  the  innocent  on  the  Republic. 

Riouffe  found  that  "their  souls  were  of  such  height,  it  was  impossible 
to  approach  them  on  the  ground  of  ordinary  consolation."  He  found 
Brissot  "grave  and  reflective,  with  the  bearing  of  a  sage  fighting  with 
misfortune,"  and  clearly  more  concerned  over  his  country  than  over 
himself.  He  noted  that  Gensonne,  "withdrawn  within  himself,  seemed 
afraid  to  soil  his  mouth  by  pronouncing  the  names  of  his  assassins." 
He  observed  that  the  eyes  of  Valaze  "had  something  almost  divine" 
and  that  "a  sweet  and  serene  smile  did  not  leave  his  lips." 

And  Vergniaud?  "Sometimes  grave  and  sometimes  less  serious,"  he 
"would  quote  to  us  many  pleasant  verses  with  which  his  memory  was 
adorned,  and  sometimes  he  let  us  enjoy  the  last  accents  of  his  sublime 
eloquence,  which  was  already  lost  to  the  universe,  since  the  barbarians 
prevented  him  from  speaking." 12  The  historians  describing  the  prison 
life  of  Vergniaud  have  resorted,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  recollections 
of  Riouffe.  More  graphic  are  the  descriptions  in  the  unpublished  and 
neglected  letters  of  Ducos.  At  five-thirty  on  the  evening  of  October  3rd 
he  had  written  to  Agathe  that  he  had  just  heard  that  he  and  Fonfrede 
would  be  decreed  under  accusation;  that  he  could  escape  if  he  wished 
but  was  determined  to  remain  at  his  post;  that  he  was  not  at  the 
moment  with  Fonfrede  who  was  "at  the  Assembly."  At  2:00  A.M.  he 
wrote  again  of  the  arrest.13  We  may  envision  the  prison  life  of  Vergniaud 
through  these  manuscript  letters  of  Ducos. 

"We  have  not  here  all  the  comfort  which  the  godfather  [Vergniaud] 
had  in  his  lodging,"  he  wrote,  "but  we  are  lodged  healthfully  with 
very  honest  people;  we  eat  what  we  please,  and  if  we  were  in  search 
of  distractions  we  would  find  very  agreeable  ones  in  the  society  which 
surrounds  us.  It  seems  that  gayety  has  taken  refuge  in  the  prisons. 
Some  drink,  laugh,  sing,  play,  establish  a  court  of  wit  and  controversies 
on  politics;  some  work;  others  give  themselves  up  to  sad  reflections, 
but  the  general  tone  of  the  society  cheers  them  up  and  dissipates  sad- 
ness. Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  live  more  philosophically  at  the  side 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal."  14 

A  day  later:  "We  are  beginning  to  get  accustomed  to  our  cage  and 
we  can  easily  conceive  how  one  can  lead  a  harder  and  more  disagreeable 
life.  Our  mornings  pass  in  talking  and  writing,  and  our  evenings  in 
playing  cards  or  smoking  a  pipe." 16  And  two  days  afterward:  "It  is 
not  to  reassure  you  only,  but  also  to  give  you  the  most  faithful  account 
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of  my  situation  that  I  assure  you,  my  tender  friend,  that  we  are  as 
well  off  here  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  prison.  We  are  too  numerous  and 
too  busy  to  be  able  to  feel  a  single  moment  of  boredom.  There  reigns 
here  a  gayety  much  greater  than  outside,  and  there  is  nothing  sad 
except  our  bolts  and  walls.  We  have  been  given  the  hope  that  we  may 
enjoy  continuously  the  walks  in  a  very  large  court.  ...  We  are  all 
very  well  and  also  the  godfather  [Vergniaud],  who  embraces  you."16 

And  four  days  later:  "We  continue  to  enjoy  perfect  health;  lack  of 
exercise  had  at  first  brought  back  my  trouble  with  my  nerves,  but  I 
have  found  a  way  of  getting  exercise  by  playing  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock one  or  two  hours  a  day.  I  have  also  gone  back  to  my  pipe,  which 
facilitates  my  digestion;  by  means  of  these  precautions  I  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  perfectly.  As  for  [Fonfrede],  he  does  not  fail  to  take  for 
his  breakfast  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bowl  of  chocolate,  which  does  not 
prevent  him  from  calling  for  dinner  at  two  o'clock,  crying  that  he  is 

dying  of  hunger,  and  from  eating  supper  with  zest.  .  .  .  L p  [La 

Plume,  Ducos's  servant]  brings  us  every  morning  everything  that  we 
could  want;  we  are  served  by  an  eatinghouse  keeper  who  makes  us  as 
good  food  as  the  Citizeness  Maillot  [Ducos's  cook] ."  17 

After  the  trial  began,  he  wrote:  "In  general,  I  think  people  have  a 
too  unfavorable  idea  of  our  situation.  ...  If  ever  I  see  you  again, 
as  I  hope  to  do,  I  will  give  you  very  extraordinary  details  of  the  strength 
of  soul  and  of  the  imperturbable  serenity  of  almost  all  my  companions 
in  misfortune.  Here  courage  is  a  point  of  honor;  we  are  at  its  school, 
and  the  spectacle  which  we  have  before  our  eyes  gives  us  energetic 
lessons  in  it  every  day." 18 

And  again:  "In  the  first  place,  we  are  together:  we  sleep  in  the 
same  room,  our  beds  touch  each  other,  and  we  have  in  the  night  the 
consolation  of  clasping  hands  in  token  of  inseparability.  Moreover,  we 
communicate  with  the  other  prisoners.  We  have  found  here  Claviere, 
Duprat,  Minvielle,  Le  Hardy.  .  .  .  We  are  going  to  make  a  common 
table,  and  we  will  pass  our  time  as  agreeably  as  can  be  done  in  prison 
when  one  is  not  tranquil  about  the  objects  alone  dear  to  one's  heart." 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  it  was  Ducos  who  contributed  most 
to  the  spirit  of  gayety,  keeping  his  companions  in  a  hilarious  mood 
with  his  pranks,  his  mimicry,  his  improvised  satirical  verses  and  songs. 
When  Bailleul,  a  deputy,  escaped  from  Paris  only  to  be  apprehended 
in  the  provinces  and  dragged  back  to  Paris,  Ducos  wrote  a  long  amus- 
ing poem  of  many  verses  depicting  his  adventures,  each  verse  to  the 
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music  of  a  different  song  then  in  favor:  one  from  "Songs  from  Spanish 
Follies,"  one  from  "The  Guillotine,"  another  from  "Where  Are  You 
Going,  Mr.  Abbe?"  and  another  from  the  vaudeville  of  Figaro.  As 
Ducos  sang  his  songs  to  the  different  tunes,  the  prisoners  greeted  each 
verse  with  shouts  and  laughter.  Finishing  the  song,  Ducos  would  light 
his  pipe  and  smoke,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  boyish  mirth.  Vergniaud 
watched  him  with  sorrowful  eyes.  Ducos  was  so  young! 

VIII 

But  Ducos  was  worried  lest  Agathe  and  his  sister  Justine,  wife  of 
Fonfrede,  suffer  persecution  in  Bordeaux  from  the  commissioners  sent 
there  by  Robespierre's  supine  Convention.  He  was  afraid,  as  he  wrote 
her,  that  they  "may  persecute  you  a  little  under  the  pretext  that  you 
are  suspected  of  complicity  with  the  accomplices  of  the  accomplices 
of  Brissot,"  and  he  urged  her  to  go  to  the  country:  "Go  there,  my 
children;  calm  your  anxieties  there."  Madame  Ducos  was  then  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Virazel,  rue  Neuve  n. 

It  was  not  until  the  22nd  that  Vergniaud,  Ducos,  and  Fonfrede  were 
taken  to  the  house  in  the  rue  de  Clichy  to  witness  the  removal  of  the 
seals  on  their  papers  and  belongings.'  It  was  a  melancholy  procedure. 
Announcing  return  to  their  common  home,  Ducos  wrote:  "We  will 
then  see  once  more  those  benches  where  we  so  often  sat  with  our  chil- 
dren; these  objects  will  recall  sad  memories  to  our  souls,  but  there  are 
sorrows  which  are  sweeter  than  pleasures." 19  That  day  the  three  friends 
were  taken  from  the  prison  early  for  the  removal  of  the  seals.  They 
were  kept  waiting  for  three  hours  in  a  fiacre  in  front  of  the  head- 
quarters of  their  Section,  then  a  few  hours  more  in  front  of  their  house. 
At  length  a  judge  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  a  commissioner  of 
the  Section  of  the  Tuileries,  and  another  of  their  own  Section  appeared. 
The  proceedings  were  prolonged  until  ten  at  night.  On  their  way  back 
to  the  prison  they  were  shocked  to  see  that  the  servants  Cotton  and 
La  Plume  were  following  under  police  escort,  clearly  to  be  questioned 
on  the  habits  and  relations  of  their  masters. 

"Yesterday,"  wrote  Ducos  to  Agathe,  "we  spent,  dear  friend,  a 
mixed  day  of  many  impressions,  at  once  sweet  and  painful.  We  saw 
again,  and  went  through,  that  house  where  we  had  left  so  many  touch- 
ing memories.  Every  chair  recalled  to  us  the  place  where  our  tender 
friends  had  sat  or  where  our  little  children  had  stretched  themselves 
out;  at  every  moment  our  eyes  were  wet  with  pleasure  and  regret.  We 
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were  forbidden  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  garden,  but  we  put  our 
feet  on  the  grass  border;  it  is  no  longer  burned  as  at  your  departure: 
the  autumn  mists  have  made  it  completely  green  again." 28 

It  is  at  this  time  that  we  again  encounter  Boze  the  painter.  He  had 
fallen  under  the  frown  of  the  terrorists  and  was  now  a  fellow  prisoner. 
"We  hope  to  be  able  to  get  him  to  do  a  big  portrait  of  us,  and  we  will 
try  to  send  it  to  you  before  you  see  the  original  again/'  he  wrote 
Agathe.21  But,  alas,  the  trial  was  about  to  begin,  and  there  would  be 
no  time. 

IX 

Meanwhile,  the  prisoners  were  supplied  with  the  Paris  papers.  One 
prisoner  who  escaped  the  guillotine  recalled  that  "nothing  could  be 
more  painful  than  the  sensations  excited  by  reading  the  evening  papers," 
since  they  seemed  "to  us  the  book  of  our  destiny;  but  there  we  could 
trace  no  soothing  characters  of  hope  or  mercy,"  and  "every  line  was 
stamped  with  conspiracy,  vengeance,  desolation,  and  death."  22 

Lamartine  would  have  us  believe  that  Vergniaud  "never  wrote."  23 
This  disregards  the  very  remarkable  outline  of  the  speech  he  proposed 
to  make  before  the  Tribunal.  Vergniaud  talked  with  Fauchet,  the 
former  priest,  whose  complete  faith  he  did  not  share;  but  the  old  sem- 
inarian survived  in  him,  and  he  liked  to  talk  of  the  truths  and  hopes 
of  Christianity,  which  he  did  not  want  destroyed,  but  purified.  His 
serenity  was  untouched.  Lamartine  thought  he  "only  appeared  more 
unmoved"  than  his  companions  because  he  was  the  "most  reflective 
and  the  greatest." 24r  This  phase  of  Vergniaud's  life  lasted  seventeen 
days  before  the  trial  began. 

At  this  time  he  was  reading  with  contempt  and  amusement  the 
indictment  of  Amar,  a  pitiful  tool  of  Robespierre  who  was  without 
courage  or  character,  acting  for  the  Robespierre  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  It  reeked  with  the  usual  lies  and  strained  sophistries.  Again, 
the  letter  to  Boze  was  fantastically  misinterpreted;  again  there  was  a 
denunciation  of  Vergniaud's  courteous  and  decent  reception  of  the  king 
in  the  Assembly;  again  there  appeared  the  charge  that  the  suspension 
of  the  king  pending  action  by  the  National  Convention  was  intended  to 
preserve  royalty.  Apropos  of  the  demand  of  a  deputation  for  the 
immediate  forfeiture  of  rights  and  Vergniaud's  explanation  of  the 
proper  precedure  to  that  end,  which  was  accepted  by  both  the  deputa- 
tion and  the  deputies,  Amar  said  that  "this  same  Vergniaud  speaks 
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against  the  petition"  and  actually  "recalls  that  the  people  of  Paris  are 
only  a  section  of  the  empire,"  thereby  placing  Paris  in  opposition  to 
the  departments!  More  infamous,  said  Amar,  was  the  fact  that  when 
the  mob  demanded  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  king,  Vergniaud  was 
in  opposition.  And  Dumouriez  the  traitor?  Ah,  said  Amar,  "for  several 
months  the  faithless  deputies  had  been  celebrating  with  ridiculous 
affection  the  genius  and  even  the  civic  virtues  of  the  vile  Dumouriez." 
This  was  cynically  false,  and  the  truth  that  it  was  Danton  who  defended 
him  to  the  last  and  Robespierre  who  had  faith  in  him  until  within  two 
weeks  of  his  treason  was  suppressed.  There  was  also  a  new  charge  in 
the  indictment  of  Vergniaud.  Some  one  in  Corsica,  utterly  unknown 
to  Vergniaud,  had  written  him  a  letter  he  had  never  seen.  It  was 
addressed  to  him  merely  as  President  of  the  Convention  and  asked 
that  the  commissioners  sent  to  the  island  be  withdrawn.  It  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  this  was  submitted  as  proof  of  Ver- 
gniaud 3s  treason! 

It  was  only  on  October  3,  four  months  after  his  arrest,  that  Ver- 
gniaud knew  the  charges  which  the  Convention  had  promised  within 
three  days.  Before  reading  this  amazing  document,  Amar  demanded 
that  no  deputy  be  permitted  to  leave  the  hall  until  a  decision  had  been 
reached.  It  took  two  hours  to  read.  Not  only  were  the  men  in  prison 
struck  by  this  paper,  but  the  demand  was  made  for  the  accusation  and 
arrest  of  the  seventy-three  deputies  who  had  signed  a  hot  protest 
against  the  expulsion  and  arrest  of  the  Girondins.  Robespierre  ignored 
this  demand,  since  such  extremism  might  operate  to  the  advantage  of 
Vergniaud  and  his  friends;  and  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Amar  report, 
Robespierre  opposed  a  roll  call  lest  it  be  shown  that  the  action  to  be 
taken  lacked  unanimity.  Of  course  the  now  cringing  or  corrupt  Con- 
vention ordered  Vergniaud  and  his  friends  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal. 

The  charges,  as  seen,  were  a  conglomeration  of  inventions  that  could 
not  bear  the  light  of  reason  and  have  not  borne  the  light  of  history. 
As  Vergniaud,  Ducos,  and  Fonfrede  turned  the  pages  and  fell  upon 
something  that  could  be  turned  with  deadly  effect  against  the  accusers, 
they  made  merry.  For  the  moment  Vergniaud  was  the  great  advocate 
again,  enthusiastic  over  the  ease  with  which  in  any  real  court  of 
justice  he  could  have  had  the  case  thrown  out  of  court.  For  a  moment 
he  forgot  that  he  was  not  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice. 

But  this  was  common  knowledge. 
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"Can  you  direct  me,  please,  to  the  Palace  of  Justice?"  asks  a  stranger 
in  a  joke  current  at  the  time. 

The  townsman  laughs  uproariously. 

"Sir,  Justice  has  no  palace  here;  you  refer  to  the  house  where  they 
condemn." 


CHAPTER  XXI 
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THE  DAY  AFTER  Vergniaud  entered  the  Conciergerie,  one  of  his  friends, 
Antoine- Joseph  Gorsas,  also  a  native  of  Limoges  and  editor  of  Le 
Courrier  des  83  d&partements,  on  whose  press  Vergniaud's  speech  on  the 
conspiracy  of  March  loth  was  printed  on  the  orders  of  the  party,  was 
dragged  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Having  been  among  those 
in  flight,  he  had  been  outlawed,  and  he  was  asked  questions  only  to 
establish  his  identity.  Once  this  was  established  by  admission,  without 
charges,  without  proof  of  treasonable  guilt,  and  without  the  right  to 
any  sort  of  hearing,  Herman,  the  judge,  pronounced  the  death  penalty. 
Utterly  dumfounded,  Gorsas  protested,  but  his  words  were  drowned 
in  the  howling  of  the  mob  in  the  courtroom  shouting  "A  bas."  His 
last  recorded  words  as  he  was  being  dragged  out  of  the  courtroom 
were,  "To  those  who  hear  me,  I  entrust  my  wife  and  children." 1  His 
condemnation  whetted  the  appetite  for  Girondin  blood. 

At  this  time  Fouquier-Tinville,  prosecutor  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  was  painfully  embarrassed,  since  the  mob  was  clamoring  for 
the  heads  of  Vergniaud  and  his  companions  and  he  had  been  unable 
to  secure  any  evidence  of  their  guilt,  or  papers  of  any  kind.  The  docu- 
ments to  be  used  were  in  possession  of  the  Jacobins,  which  meant  in 
the  possession  of  Robespierre;  and  when  at  length  a  dossier  was  found, 
the  material  was  so  inconsequential  that  he  was  ashamed  to  show  it. 

The  Terror  had  begun,  and  Robespierre,  like  any  dictator  with 
tyrannic  power,  was  ordering  arrests,  convictions,  and  executions.  When 
at  this  time  Barere  met  Fouquier-Tinville  in  front  of  the  Tuileries  with 
many  papers  tucked  under  his  arm,  the  latter  seemed  distressed.  He 
inquired  of  Barere  when  Robespierre  generally  appeared  at  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  He  was  told  that  he  usually  appeared  very 
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late  in  the  evening  and  never  in  the  morning.  The  prosecutor  said  that 
he  would  go  to  Robespierre's  house.  "But  why  the  urgency?"  asked 
Barere.  "Several  accused  persons  are  to  be  judged  today  about  whom 
I  wish  to  speak  to  him,"  replied  the  prosecutor.  From  this  Barere 
concluded  that  "it  was  Robespierre  and  his  triumvirate  who  secretly 
directed  the  accusations,  the  judgments,  and  these  horrible  executions 
of  victims." 2  We  shall  find  in  the  trial  of  Vergniaud  that  this  was  true. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  i6th,  Marie  Antoinette 
was  led  from  the  cell  near  that  of  Vergniaud  to  her  execution.  Two 
days  later,  Vergniaud  appeared  before  Rene  Frangois  Dumas  for 
preliminary  interrogation  intended  to  draw  out  the  line  of  defense  that 
Fouquier-Tinville  would  have  to  face.  Dumas  was  vice  president  of 
the  Tribunal,  hand-picked  by  Robespierre  from  among  his  most 
dependable  tools.  This  man  was  gross,  vulgar,  immoral,  abnormal, 
and  usually  drunk  even  on  the  bench.  Even  Fouquier-Tinville  was  to" 
pronounce  him  "a  scoundrel."  In  his  native  town  of  Lons-le-Saunier, 
he  was  known  to  have  had  an  infamous  passion  for  one  of  his  three 
sisters  who  later  was  to  confess  her  relations  with  him.  He  had  appeared 
before  the  Convention  with  a  deputation  to  denounce  his  own  father 
and  brother.  Married  to  a  pretty  and  ambitious  woman  who  was  in « 
love  with  a  fellow  advocate  of  his,  he  hoped  to  advance  his  own  inter- 
ests by  sanctioning  their  relations,  and  he  actually  took  the  lover  into 
his  own  house.  He  drifted  with  the  debris  of  the  times.  In  applying 
to  Madame  Luaraguas  for  a  position  in  1789,  he  painted  his  own 
portrait:  "My  ambition  is  not  very  great:  anything  which  leads  to 
easy  circumstances  will  suit  me."  Known  in  his  native  town  as  Dumas 
the  Red  because  of  his  fiery  hair  and  ruddy  face,  he  was  despised 
by  most  of  his  townsmen.  Observers  of  Dumas  on  the  bench  thought 
him  a  veritable  madman,  but  they  were  mistaken:  he  was  not  mad, 
merely  drunk.  A  bully  and  brutal  toward  the  helpless,  he  was  an  arrant 
coward,  and  he  often  sat  in  court  with  two  pistols  on  the  desk  before 
him.  His  apartment  in  the  rue  de  Seine  was  barricaded  like  a  fortress 
lest  a  friend  or  relative  of  one  of  the  victims  of  his  injustice  do  him 
bodily  injury.  Visitors  were  studied  through  a  small  opening  in  the 
door  before  admittance.3  His  manner  of  questioning  witnesses  was 
habitually  one  of  irony  and  insolence;  intimidated  by  Vergniaud's 
genius  and  renown,  however,  he  was  very  mild  with  him.  He  confined 
himself  to  breaking  in  on  Vergniaud's  replies,  which  often  were  devas- 
tating, and  to  changing  the  record  to  suit  himself.  Time  and  again 
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Vergniaud  protested  against  the  striking  from  the  record  of  a  large  part 
of  his  answers.  It  was  thus  that  explanations,  amplifications,  and  back- 
grounds were  rigidly  excluded.  Dumas  the  pimp,  the  seducer  of  his 
sister,  the  betrayer  of  his  father  and  brother,  and  the  pitiful  tool  of 
Robespierre  had  his  orders. 

His  primary  purpose  was  to  connect  Vergniaud  with  men  then  under 
the  frown  of  the  Paris  mobs.  Asked  if  he  had  had  relations  with 
Lafayette,  Vergniaud  replied  that  at  a  dinner  at  the  home  of  a  friend, 
when  Lafayette  was  the  general  of  the  Paris  Guard,  he  had  appeared 
after  dinner  and  the  deputies  had  left.  Asked  about  his  relations  with 
Dumouriez,  he  replied  that  he  had  been  a  dinner  guest  of  the  general 
when  he  became  minister  and  that  he  had  then  told  him  that  he  would 
see  him  no  more  during  his  ministry.  Later,  when  Dumouriez  returned 
triumphant  from  his  victories,  he  had  met  him  at  a  great  reception  in 
the  house  of  Talma — and  that  was  all.  Asked  regarding  his  relations 
with  Roland,  he  answered  that  he  had  dined  with  him  from  time  to 
time.  But,  pounced  Dumas,  did  he  not  know  that  Roland's  writings 
had  misled  public  opinion?  Vergniaud  said  that  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  heard  such  a  charge  was  in  the  denunciation  in  the  Convention. 
And  the  Duke  of  Orleans:  Had  Vergniaud  relations  in  that  quarter? 
He  had  once  dined  with  him,  he  said,  at  the  table  of  a  deputy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Convention,  and  once  at  the  house  of  Garat,  when  he 
was  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

It  was  evident  that  much  was  to  be  made  of  Vergniaud's  letter  to 
Boze,  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Vergniaud  frankly  told  the  story  of 
the  letter,  which  could  have  given  meager  satisfaction  to  Dumas.  But 
had  he  had  relations  with  Corsica,  where  there  was  trouble?  No.  Had 
he  said  at  a  dinner  that  the  old  Constitution  would  be  reestablished? 
No.  Had  he  taken  part  in  the  calumnies  against  Paris?  He  had  taken 
part  in  no  calumny  but  had  spoken  of  the  "respect  due  to  the  national 
representation."  Had- he  said  that  the  Convention  was  sometimes  influ- 
enced by  the  galleries  that  interfered  with  liberty?  He  had  said  that 
citizens  sometimes  introduced  themselves  into  the  galleries  to  excite 
disorders.  But  had  he  not  written  two  letters  to  Bordeaux  on  the  events 
of  May  31  and  June  2?  He  had.  Was  he  then  seeking  to  provoke  a 
rebellion  against  the  Convention  and  the  Commune?  No,  he  had  sought 
to  create  union  around  the  Convention.  But  had  not  the  people  of 
Bordeaux  made  threats  against  the  Convention  because  of  his  corre- 
spondence? He  replied  that  he  had  urged  the  sending  of  a  deputation  to 
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fraternize  with  the  Sections  of  Paris.  But  had  he  not  said  in  his  letter 
to  the  Convention  on  June  3rd  that  there  might  be  trouble  in  his 
Department  if  he  sent  in  his  resignation?  Yes,  for  his  department 
might  reasonably  conclude  that  his  resignation  had  been  forced  and 
that  the  Convention  was  not  free. 

So  ran  the  tepid  questions  of  Dumas,  who  found  the  answers  so 
little  to  his  purpose  that  he  changed  some  in  his  report  and  suppressed 
a  large  portion  of  the  others.  But  had  Vergniaud  not  participated  in 
some  plots  tending  to  break  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic? 
Vergniaud  truthfully  answered  No.4 

II 

In  preparation  for  the  trial,  the  press  received  its  instructions,  if 
not  by  word  of  mouth,  by  implication.  All  liberal  democratic  papers 
had  been  suppressed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Les  Revolutions  de  Paris 
was  enormously  impressed  with  the  conglomeration  of  demagogic  denun- 
ciations spouted  by  irresponsible  speakers  at  the  Jacobins  and  the 
Cordeliers.  "It  must  be  admitted,"  it  said  unctuously,  "that  the  act  of 
accusation  brought  by  the  Convention  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
monuments  for  history" — as  indeed  it  is!  "All  its  parts,  resting  on 
known  and  public  facts,  carry  conviction  to  all  hearts."  It  was  sure 
that  "the  jurors,  to  be  sufficiently  enlightened,  need  only  read  this 
important  document."  But,  alas,  "it  was  necessary  to  follow  the  forms 
toward  those  who  had  pretended  to  submit  to  them  by  not  escaping."  6 

Meanwhile,  though  seemingly  idle  and  abed  until  eleven  in  the 
morning  in  the  prisons  of  La  Force  and  the  Conciergerie,  Vergniaud 
had  been  meditating  his  defense.  We  have  conclusive  proof  in  the  very 
elaborate  brief  for  the  speech  he  proposed  to  make,  which  may  be  seen 
today  in  the  National  Archives  in  Paris.  It  is  divided  into  five  general 
sections:  the  charges  of  royalism,  of  federalism,  of  inciting  to  civil  war, 
of  bringing  Europe  into  the  war  against  France,  and  of  belonging  to  a 
"faction."  Every  charge  or  insinuation  against  him  is  included  under 
one  of  the  five  heads.  Every  point  he  proposed  to  make  is  indicated  in 
notations,  sometimes  much  abbreviated.  Thus  the  complaint  that  he 
had  proposed  a  tutor  for  the  prince  royal:  "Two  objects,  to  make  the 
prince  hostage  to  the  people,  and  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution. 
Read  all  the  decree,  and  why  did  they  not  combat  it?"  On  the  alleged 
plot  in  which  Dillon  was  the  chief:  "Then  why  is  Dillon  free?"  On 
the  charge  of  federalism:  "My  opinion  of  the  Constitution.  What  were 
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supposed  to  be  their  projects?  Is  it  not  finer  for  an  ambitious  man  to 
govern  a  great  Republic  than  a  Department?  What  means  am  I  sup- 
posed to  have  tried,  in  the  armies  or  in  the  Departments?"  Did  he  not 
wish  to  form  a  Departmental  Guard?  The  charge  was  "false  that  he 
had  calumniated  Paris  to  isolate  her  from  Departments." 

On  the  charge  of  inciting  to  civil  war:  "Am  I  supposed  to  have 
wanted  it  before  or  after  May  3ist?  If  before,  with  what  object? 
Which  of  my  actions  makes  this  believed?"  He  notes  the  plan  of  some 
Sections  to  kill  members  of  the  Convention,  refers  to  various  denuncia- 
tions of  Girondins  by  Robespierre  and  Marat,  and  cites  the  admission 
of  Marat  and  Barere  that  there  was  a  project  to  cut  the  throats  of 
deputies. 

On  the  charge  that  he  wanted  war  against  all  Europe:  "Voted  for 
war  against  Austria— motives  of  Legislative  Session.  When  war  on 
Spain  and  England  proposed,  not  on  Committee  of  General  Defense.  — 
It  was  Danton  who  raised  the  question  about  the  need  of  war  on 
Spain — .  Thought  peace  with  Prussia  possible — but  extremists  wanted 
to  exterminate  all  kings." 

On  the  charge  of  belonging  to  a  faction:  "Knew  Brissot  at  the 
Jacobins —  The  whole  group  had  not  known  each  other —  Their  opinions 
not  always  the  same,  though  they  had  a  mutual  esteem — differed  on 
appeal  to  the  people  and  on  the  death  sentence  of  the  King." 

And  here  a  note  indicating  his  intention  to  make  a  special  appeal  for 
the  lives  of  Ducos  and  Fonfrede:  "If  you  need  the  blood  of  a  Girondin, 
let  mine  be  enough.  They  can  repair  by  their  talents  and  their  ser- 
vices—  Moreover,  they  are  husbands  and  fathers —  My  death  would 
make  no  one  unhappy." 

Under  General  Observations  he  notes  that  while  charged  with  being 
a  Rightest,  he  had  "never  voted  against  a  measure  for  the  people"; 
that  he  feared  the  abuses  of  unlimited  powers  in  the  commissions  on 
suspect  people  and  arbitrary  arrests  and  was  called  a  "Moderate" 
because  he  was  against  these.  Under  General  Observations,  too,  he 
made  the  following  notations:  "The  Convention  will  destroy  itself  if  it 
gives  in  to  the  minority."  "Liberty  no  longer  exists  if  there  is  a  part 
dominating  the  majority."  "Timid  men  will  no  longer  dare  defend  the 
interests  of  the  people."  "If  there  is  no  party  of  opposition  in  a  Senate, 
there  is  no  liberty."  "I  have  voted  sometimes  with  the  Mountain,  some- 
times against  it." 

That  the  speech  was  to  be  thoroughly  documented  is  shown  by 
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letters  and  numbers  understood  by  him.  These  were  organized  and  at 
hand  for  use.  There  were  forty  citations  in  the  brief.  Vatel,  through  a 
laborious  research,  found  them  all.  Vergniaud  had  the  Moniteur  at  his 
elbow  for  citations:  the  three  speeches  of  Danton  in  defense  of 
Dumouriez  before  the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club,  in  which  he 
had  said  to  the  general,  "Your  name  will  figure  on  the  finest  pages  of 
our  history";  and  in  his  hand  and  ready  for  use  were  the  complimentary 
speeches  of  Robespierre  and  Marat  at  the  Jacobins.  From  Robes- 
pierre's speech  came  the  words,  "It  is  I  who  appear  in  this  tribune  to 
combat  the  insane  motion  or  to  rise  against  the  perfidious  proposition 
of  the  decree  of  accusation  against  this  general."  Vergniaud  had  the 
speeches  of  Marat  and  Barere  protesting  against  the  petitioners  who 
had  asked  for  the  heads  of  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  and  Guadet,  "an 
atrocious  crime  which  tends  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  and 
the  loss  of  the  country."  The  brief  here  cites  the  "unanimous  applause." 
His  method  here  was  that  which  he  had  always  used.  He  outlined 
his  speech  in  abbreviated  notes  and  meditated  the  phrasing  of  many 
passages.  Had  he  been  permitted  to  deliver  this  speech,  it  would  prob- 
ably rank  among  the  greatest  of  orations,  comparable  with  those  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Under  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  he  had  every  reason  to  assume  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  make  his  own  defense  when  all  the  witnesses 
had  been  heard.  Madame  Roland,  in  her  memoirs,  quotes  a  prisoner  as 
saying  that  "the  inspiration  of  his  genius  would  not  fail  to  soften  the 
judges  and  jury,"  but  that  they  "exhorted  him  to  write  it  in  the  appre- 
hension, which  he  himself  had,  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak." 
In  that  event  they  urged  that  he  "should  leave  to  posterity  a  monument 
to  his  innocence  and  the  scoundrelism  of  his  executioners."  Vergniaud 
is  said  to  have  felt  the  force  of  the  suggestion  and  to  have  promised 
to  write  the  speech.  But  since  the  denial  of  his  right  to  speak  in  his  own 
defense  then  seemed  incredible,  and  because  it  was  not  his  custom  to 
write  his  speeches,  it  is  probable  that  he  made  the  promise  to  escape 
the  importunities  of  his  friends  and  with  no  intention  of  complying. 
In  the  light  of  what  occurred,  it  is  a  pity. 

Ill 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  trial.  It  is  October  24th,  1793,  eight  days 
after  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Since  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  Paris  is  sympathetic  and  partial  to  the  Girondins,  the 
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executioners  are  concerned  over  the  public  reaction  to  the  trial — Pache, 
especially.  But  there  is  no  occasion  for  alarm.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Parisians,  terrified  by  the  revolutionary  committees  and  the  murderous 
gangs,  remain  mute  in  their  houses.  Even  so,  Pache  nervously  warns 
Hanriot  to  take  all  military  precautions;  and  on  this  first  day  of  the 
trial  armed  forces  guard  the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  the  neighboring 
streets  are  congested  with  cannon,  sentinels,  secret  agents,  and  men  in 
uniforms  with  sabers. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  sits  in  the  room  in  the  Palace  of  Justice 
which  had  been  the  grand  chamber  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XVI.  It  was  within  these  walls  that  the  grand  monarch 
uttered  his  most  famous  sentence,  "I  am  the  State."  Built  in  the  time 
of  Saint-Louis,  redecorated  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII,  it  has  remained 
unchanged  from  1722,  when  Boffrand  gave  it  the  last  touch  of  elegance. 
But  when  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  assumed  charge,  beauty  gave  way 
to  a  gloomy,  pretentious  austerity,  without  decorations  or  hangings. 
It  is  a  spacious  room,  longer  than  wide,  and  uncertain  light  is  admitted 
through  the  four  windows  opening  on  the  court.  During  the  night 
sessions  of  the  Tribunal,  the  gloom  of  the  room  is  appalling.  Two 
lamps,  with  reflectors  on  the  wall  behind  the  judge's  bench,  and  the 
few  candles  set  upon  the  tables  of  the  clerks  and  lawyers  seem  only  to 
accentuate  the  gloom.  The  judges,  jurors,  and  lawyers  occupy  arm- 
chairs. The  benches  of  the  prisoners  face  those  of  the  jurors,  and  in 
between  are  the  tables  of  the  lawyers.  The  rear  of  the  room  is  crowded 
with  spectators,  men  and  women  of  the  street  who  had  participated  in 
the  riots,  the  massacres,  and  the  mobbing  of  the  Convention  from  the 
galleries. 

The  trial  begins.  We  crowd  into  the  room  among  the  spectators  and 
our  attention  is  directed  to  Armand-Martial- Joseph  Herman,  the  chief 
judge.  When  the  first  judge  of  the  Tribunal  was  not  only  dismissed  but 
imprisoned  because  he  had  not  shown  "sufficient  energy,"  the  terrorists 
determined  that  a  similar  mistake  should  not  occur  again,  and  Robes- 
pierre had  indicated  Herman  as  the  ideal  president  of  the  court.  He  is 
not  only  a  compatriot  of  Robespierre,  but  an  idolater,  equally  fanatic, 
austere,  and  cruel.  Emaciated,  frugal,  wheedling,  and  pompously  suave, 
he  performs  his  atrocious  functions  with  the  solemnity  of  a  religious 
rite.  He  pronounces  the  death  sentences,  so  many  of  them,  with  the 
unction  of  an  ecclesiastical  pronouncement.  So  pure  is  his  patriotism 
that  he  permits  no  woman  to  approach  him  unless  dressed  in  the  garb 
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of  the  people.  Even  on  ceremonial  occasions  he  regales  his  guests  at 
table  with  a  mere  morsel  of  cold  meat,  a  plate  of  beans,  and  a  salad. 
But  in  his  functions  he  is  so  cynically  cruel,  so  fanatically  tenacious, 
so  implacable  in  his  partisanship  that  there  will  be  popular  hilarity 
when  at  length  he  ascends  the  scaffold.6  He  has  just  presided  in  the 
shameless  travesty  of  the  trial  of  the  queen  and  soon  he  will  sit  in  the 
trial  of  Danton. 

Now  our  attention  turns  to  the  sinister-looking  man  at  the  table  of 
the  public  prosecutor — Antoine  Fouquier-Tinville.  Tall,  powerfully 
built,  his  round  head  covered  with  dark  hair,  his  face  pitted  by  small- 
pox, his  is  not  a  prepossessing  appearance,  and  his  glance  is  an  insolent 
stare.  He  corrugates  his  forehead  and  knits  his  eyebrows  when  he 
speaks  in  harsh  tones  and  in  a  threatening  manner.7  Long  before  the 
Revolution,  the  small  fortune  he  had  amassed  through  the  sale  of  his 
law  practice  and  an  inheritance  from  his  father  had  been  dissipated  in 
loose  living,  and  he  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  his  profession. 
Through  the  favor  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  his  cousin,  he  was  named 
public  prosecutor,  moving  into  the  Palace,  as  the  pliant  tool  of  Robes- 
pierre and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  apply  himself  assidu- 
ously to  the  liquidation  of  men  obnoxious  to  his  master.  Day  after  day 
he  sends  a  list  of  the  prisoners  to  appear  before  the  Tribunal  to 
Robespierre,  who  returns  it,  before  any  evidence  is  submitted,  with  a 
letter  before  each  name  to  indicate  conviction  or  acquittal.  Like  Dumas, 
he  revels  in  vulgar  and  obscene  jokes  and  drinks  immoderately.  The 
joviality  and  jeering  with  which  he  shocked  the  coarsest  was  ascribed 
in  part  to  semi-intoxication.  Occasionally  he  dined  out,  when  it  was  not 
unusual  to  hear  him  coldly  enumerating  the  number  of  victims  scheduled 
for  the  morrow,  as  he  nonchalantly  picked  his  teeth.  The  official  who 
lived  with  him  during  this  period  recalled,  when  he  was  an  old  man, 
the  scandal  of  these  trials,  the  condemnations  without  hearings,  with 
Fouquier-Tinville  jesting  with  death  while  damning  his  victims  without 
evidence.8 

We  turn  now  to  the  jury,  composed  of  two  types,  those  utterly  sub- 
servient to  the  executioner,  the  satellites  and  tools  of  Robespierre,  and 
the  men  formerly  friendly  to  the  Girondins,  seeking  to  save  themselves 
by  blindly  doing  the  bidding  of  the  terrorists.  During  the  trial  of  the 
Girondins,  L'Anti-Federaliste,  the  acknowledged  organ  of  Robespierre, 
blandly  boasts  of  its  advantage  over  other  papers  in  having  a  member 
of  its  staff  on  the  jury!  But  it  is  the  foreman,  the  former  Marquis 
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d'Antonelle,  an  arrant  coward  without  scruples,  who  will  drown  the 
memory  of  his  title  in  blood  of  patriots,  who  interests  us  most. 

The  court  is  now  in  session.  The  prisoners  are  ordered  in.  It  is  now 
eleven  in  the  morning.  They  enter  between  files  of  guards  and  take 
their  seats  on  the  prisoners7  benches.  The  first  to  enter  is  young  Ducos, 
smiling  and  confident,  followed  by  Fonfrede,  whose  countenance 
denotes  less  optimism.  Gensonne,  brilliant  advocate,  ardent  patriot, 
enters  later,  his  hair  carefully  powdered,  his  head  held  high,  a  sarcastic 
smile  upon  his  lips.  And  now  Valaze,  unbending  and  unafraid,  like  a 
soldier  facing  the  enemy's  fire.  And  now  Brissot,  his  features  pale  and 
wan,  his  garb  simple,  his  hair  falling  over  his  neck  in  the  style  of  the 
Quakers,  whom  he  admired.  Erroneously  thought  to  be  the  head  of  the 
party,  he  is  seated  on  a  small  chair  on  a  low  platform  beside  the  benches 
of  the  others. 

The  last  to  enter  is  Vergniaud,  "the  greatest  and  most  illustrious 
of  them  all."  9  The  spectators  in  the  rear  crane  their  necks  to  see  the 
man  whose  eloquence  had  thrilled  them  so  often  from  the  tribune.  We 
note  that  the  long  prison  confinement  has  left  him  pale  and  worn,  but 
he  wears  the  blue  coat  with  the  large  skirts  and  collar  that  he  has 
always  worn  in  the  Convention,  and  his  hair  is  dressed  as  meticulously 
as  ever.  He  turns  with  a  smile  to  Lasource,  who,  with  Sillery,  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  Luxembourg  because  of  his  health.  "You  will 
find  something  to  regret  in  the  loss  of  life,"  he  says.  "You  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  to  remind  you  that  there  is 
something  beautiful  in  nature,  but  we  who  live  in  a  shambles  and  every 
day  see  fresh  victims  dragged  to  execution  have  become  so  familiar 
with  death  that  we  look  on  it  with  unconcern." 10 

The  twenty-one  prisoners  are  now  permitted  to  be  seated,  and 
Fouquier-Tinville  rises,  scowls,  glares,  his  brow  a  network  of  ferocious 
wrinkles,  to  deliver  his  denunciation. 

And  now  a  young  lawyer  rises  at  the  table  of  the  defense,  the  bril- 
liant and  courageous  Chauveau-Lagarde,  representing  Vergniaud  and 
Gensonne,  who  has  just  defended  Charlotte  Corday  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. 

"The  case  before  the  court  is  a  celebrated  one,"  he  says.  "It  interests 
in  some  respects  the  whole  of  the  Republic.  The  law  accords  to  the 
accused  the  greatest  latitude  in  their  defense.  Nevertheless,  the  docu- 
ments against  them  have  not  as  yet  been  communicated  to  them.  This 
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delay  prevents  the  preparation  of  their  defense.  Therefore  I  demand 
these  documents  in  their  name." 

Fouquier-Tinville  replies  that  several  of  the  documents  have  "not 
yet  arrived"  and  that  others  are  "still  under  seal."  They  would  be 
delivered  when  received,  but  in  the  meantime  the  trial  would  proceed. 

IV 

The  accusation  consists  solely  of  the  unsupported  denunciations  of 
Robespierre,  which  had  been  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  absurd  charges,  without  pretense  of  proof,  from  Camille 
Desmoulins's  shameless  book  written  to  inflame  prejudice  and  awaken 
suspicion.  "It  was  the  history  of  calumny,  written  by  the  calumniator, 
and  received  as  evidence  by  the  executioner."  11 

And  now  Fouquier-Tinville  prepares  to  call  his  witnesses,  and  these 
command  our  attention  as  we  see  at  a  glance  that  they  are  recruited 
from  among  the  most  extreme  of  the  terrorists.  There  sits  Hebert.  Of 
all  the  low  characters  of  the  decadent  phase  of  the  Revolution,  he 
surely  is  the  lowest;  of  all  the  scurrilous  newspapers,  filthy  with  the 
scourings  of  the  gutters,  his  was  the  filthiest,  surpassing  that  of  Marat; 
of  all  the  nasty  minds,  his  was  the  most  obscene.  Less  than  two  weeks 
before,  he  had  shocked  even  Robespierre  with  his  infamous  charge  in 
the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette  that  she  had  seduced  her  little  boy  in  the 
Temple.  A  brilliant  contemporary  will  write  that  "all  hope  of  preserving 
the  Republic  from  bloody  anarchy  .  .  .  vanished  .  .  .  when  Hebert 
could,  at  his  will,  travesty,  in  indecent  caricature,  religion,  modesty, 
and  virtue;  oppose  gross  cynicism  to  the  national  urbanity,  and  by 
contempt  of  laws  and  good  morals  bring  under  the  yoke  of  a  lawless 
mob  the  nation,  its  magistrates,  and  its  legislators."  12  Inciter  to  mas- 
sacres and  individual  murders,  leader  of  the  Commune  at  its  worst, 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  plan  for  the  assassination  of  the  Girondins  in 
March,  he  has  a  venomous  hate  for  Vergniaud  and  his  companions. 
We  see  him  now  with  the  smile  of  anticipated  triumph  on  a  face  that 
could  have  been  handsome  but  for  the  disfigurement  of  dissipation. 

Our  attention  centers  now  on  the  next  witness,  whose  expression  is 
one  of  mingled  insolence,  cowardice,  and  hate,  and  we  recognize  Pierre 
Chaumette,  vehement  defender  of  the  September  massacres  and  leader 
in  the  mob  assault  on  the  National  Convention  in  May.  His  short  squat 
figure,  his  gross  flat  face,  his  roughly  dressed  black  hair,  his  slovenly 
attire  are  not  prepossessing,  but  it  is  not  this  that  repels  us  so  much 
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as  the  supreme  hypocrite's  affectations  of  humility.13  Though  once  a 
student  of  theology,  he  is  the  most  vicious  of  the  enemies  of  religion, 
and  he  will  soon  promote  the  worship  of  Reason  and  present  to  the 
Convention  a  street  prostitute  posing  as  its  goddess.  Journalist  on  a 
small  scale  and  demagogue  on  a  large  one,  he  is  one  of  the  most  extreme 
of  the  Commune.  Eager  for  the  kill,  his  expression  is  one  of  mingled 
insolence  and  cowardice — the  abject  mien  of  the  days  of  his  vaga- 
bondage struggling  with  his  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
murder  of  his  betters. 

We  pass  on  now  to  Chabot,  educated  by  charity,  who  had  donned 
the  robes  of  a  Capuchin  and  assumed  the  pose  of  the  pious  while  per- 
forming the  most  menial  tasks,  until  the  rumblings  of  the  Revolution, 
when  he  shed  his  robe,  denounced,  his  Church,  and  plunged  with  fanatic 
zeal  into  all  the  excesses  of  the  times.  Intoxicated  by  his  hates,  he  finds 
sadistic  satisfaction  in  massacres  and  murders,  protests  against  the 
prosecution  of  the  assassins  of  September,  and  finds  evidence  of  royalism 
in  the  moderation  of  common  sense.  We  recognize  in  him  one  of  the 
leading  figures  of  the  Eveche.  He  enters  the  courtroom  in  a  torn  frock 
coat,  his  hair  greasy,  his  clothing  filthy.  Glancing  with  greedy  eyes  at 
his  enemies  on  the  prisoners'  benches,  he  swaggers  to  his  seat  with  all 
the  impudence  of  one  of  the  butchers  of  the  Abbaye.  Ducos  turns 
laughingly  to  the  prisoner  at  his  side.  "We  will  now  hear  a  sermon  from 
the  devil/7  he  says.  Soon  Chabot  will  also  die  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
Dantonists,  guillotined  with  him,  will  protest  against  their  association, 
even  in  death,  with  such  a  fripon.  But  just  now  he  is  at  the  height  of 
his  glory,  and  he  fidgets  while  waiting  to  make  his  contribution  to 
the  destruction  of  the  brilliant  men  who  held  him  in  contempt. 

And  now  we  turn  to  one  of  the  prosecuting  witnesses  who  seems 
gluttonous  for  the  blood  of  the  men  of  the  party  that  foolishly  had 
lifted  him  from  the  obscurity  to  which  nature  had  condemned  him — 
Pache,  Mayor  of  Paris.  He  hates  Vergniaud  for  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  and  eloquence  and  Brissot  for  the  superiority  of  his  republi- 
canism. But  even  in  the  midst  of  the  trial  he  appears  in  a  nervous  fever 
lest  the  cowed  but  decent  majority  in  Paris  rob  him  of  his  prey.  Even 
as  he  licks  his  chops  over  the  certainty  of  a  conviction,  he  repeatedly 
urges  Hanriot  to  strengthen  the  military  precautions  against  an  improb- 
able attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoners. 

Near  Pache  we  note  a  figure  more  elegant  and  with  a  more  intellec- 
tual countenance,  who  has  none  the  less  championed  the  excesses  qf 
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the  Cordeliers  and  even  the  Eveche — Fabre  d'Eglantine,  dramatist  and 
poet,  who  has  served  as  secretary  to  Danton.  He  is  still  throbbing  with 
the  fervor  of  his  glorification  of  Marat  on  his  death.  His  intimacy  with 
Danton  already  points  him  out  to  the  vengeance  of  Robespierre,  and, 
like  some  members'  of  the  jury,  he  hopes  to  purchase  his  own  life  by 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  the  Girondins.  Singularly  lacking  in  common 
sense  and  proportion,  he  will  startle  even  the  judges  with  the  solemn 
assertion  that  the  Girondins  had  planned  the  massacres  of  September! 

We  need  scarcely  notice  the  two  others  waiting  to  deliver  their 
harangues,  Montaut,  a  Jacobin  who  accompanied  Marat  to  the  party  at 
Talma's,  and  Leonard  Bourdon,  a  member  of  the  Convention  without 
shame.  The  former  will  prove  the  defendants  traitors  because  of  the 
look  of  disgust  on  their  faces  when  Marat  broke  in  on  the  fiesta  at 
Talma's,  and  the  latter  will  solemnly  insist  that  the  prisoners  were  the 
instigators  of  the  September  massacres  and  of  the  murder  plot  against 
themselves  in  March,  "in  order  to  have  a  pretext  to  calumniate  the 
people." 

One  after  another  these  witnesses  are  now  summoned  to  testify. 
Each  reads  his  testimony,  in  every  instance  a  loose  tirade  of  mere  abuse 
in  the  style  of  the  most  irresponsible  demagogues  of  the  clubs.  The 
•"testimony"  is  composed  from  the  speeches  of  Robespierre  and  from 
the  libel  of  Camille  Desmoulins.  The  defendants  sometimes  reply  to 
the  more  outrageous  charges.  The  proceedings  are  fantastic,  as  in  a 
burlesque  or  satire.  Sweeping  charges  are  applied  to  all  alike,  though 
in  many  cases  the  defendants  had  been  in  opposite  camps.  They  who 
tad  voted  with  the  Mountain  were  to  be  condemned  for  voting  with 
the  Girondins.  Against  a  number  of  the  accused  not  a  single  charge 
will  be  made  in  all  the  testimony  to  be  heard. 

V 

As  the  trial  begins,  the  mobs  are  mobilized  and  marshaled  to  spread 
prejudice  in  the  streets;  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins  is  filled  with 
terrorists  demanding  the  heads  of  the  accused;  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Convention,  now  cowed  by  dread,  are  but  a  recording  machine 
for  the  hatreds  of  Robespierre;  and  the  completely  dominated  press 
has  received  its  orders.  The  Moniteur,  presumably  publishing  factual 
reports  of  the  trial,  is  making  a  mockery  of  its  pretense  with  its  dis- 
tortions and  suppressions.  The  organ  of  Robespierre,  L'Anti-Fdderaliste, 
sounds  the  keynote  for  the  press  the  day  before  the  trial  begins.  "Brissot. 
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Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  Carra,  Fauchet,  and  their  accomplices  have 
undergone  a  secret  interrogation,"  it  says.  "They  are  very  tranquil  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  judgment.  Informed  that  no  federalist  has  yet  lost  his 
head  under  the  ax  of  the  law,  confiding  in  the  great  number  of  partisans 
they  have  in  the  Republic,  they  flatter  themselves  they  will  soon  be 
set  at  liberty;  they  are  preparing  ...  to  make  great  phrases,  to  speak 
of  events  in  general,  to  drown  the  facts  in  a  sea  of  verbiage."  And  then 
the  paper  instructs  the  court:  "We  invite  the  judges  and  jurors  to 
limit  them  in  a  circle  of  clear,  simple,  and  precise  questions  and  to 
stop  them  when  they  would  like  to  go  beyond  it."  They  should  have 
been  tried  long  ago.  "They  should  even  have  preceded  the  Austrian 
woman,  for  she  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  monster  .  .  .  but  they 
have  taken  the  quality  of  friends  of  the  people  only  to  murder  them; 
they  only  allowed  the  tyrant  Capet  ...  to  be  overthrown  in  order  to 
raise  upon  his  throne  a  king  of  their  own  choice.  In  the  name  of  the  law 
they  have  disorganized  the  government;  in  the  name  of  liberty  they 
have  covered  the  Republic  with  the  blood  of  its  most  zealous  defenders. 
Ah,  let  these  ferocious  monsters  perish  and  may  their  death  testify  to 
the  annihilation  of  the  federalism  they  had  created." 

Thus  with  these  gross  calumnies  the  atmosphere  is  being  prepared 
for  a  legal  assassination;  thus  are  instructions  given  to  the  court  to 
prevent  a  real  defense;  thus  is  the  mob  given  its  cue. 

On  the  opening  day  L'Anti-Fed&raliste  urges  the  men  in  the  street 
to  accent  its  interpretations  of  the  trial.  "We  will  give  our  readers  all 
the  details,"  it  promises.  "One  of  us  being  a  juror,  we  can  give  with 
more  exactitude  the  sessions  of  the  tribunal,"  it  boasts.  And  then,  as  an 
afterthought:  "We  will  speak  without  passions;  we  will  forget,  as  far 
as  we  are  able,  the  actions  of  the  accused;  we  will  report  the  debate 
with  impartiality."  There  follows  UAnti-F6d6raliste?s  "impartial"  re- 
port of  the  opening  scene:  "An  immense  crowd  filled  the  hall.  .  .  . 
The  people  were  calm,  imposinrg.  .  .  .  Brissot  held  a  paper  in  his  hand 
and  affected  a  tranquillity  of  soul  he  did  not  have.  Sillery  had  a  hypo- 
critical and  suppliant  air."  In  enumerating  the  witnesses  present,  the 
paper  mentions  Madame  Roland — the  only  description  I  have  seen  in 
which  she  figures  in  the  courtroom,  since  other  sources  have  her  in  the 
anteroom  awaiting  the  summons  to  the  witness  chair,  a  summons  that 
never  came.  Certain  it  is  that  this  valiant  woman,  soon  to  face  her  own 
accusers,  was  eager  to  testify  for  her  friends.  In  or  out  of  the  'courtroom, 
L'Anti-F6d6raliste  cannot  resist  another  proof  of  its  "impartiality." 
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"One  could  not  see  without  indignation  her  [Madame  Roland's]  im- 
pudent air,"  wrote  the  reporter  on  the  jury.  "She  undoubtedly  believed 
that  she  had  dignity  in  her  bearing,  but  there  was  only  shamelessness. 
She  turned  her  insolent  regard  on  the  people,  on  the  judges,  on  the 
accused." 

This  illustrates  the  reporting  of  the  trial,  for  all  the  other  papers 
took  their  cue  from  L'Anti-Federaliste.  They  satirized  themselves. 
"This  Tribunal,  which  has  been  surrounded  by  calumny,"  says  Robes- 
pierre's paper  the  first  day,  "which  some  have  dared  represent  to  the 
people  of  the  provinces  as  a  bloody  tribunal,  does  not  seek  the  guilty. 
It  would  like  to  find  all  the  accused  innocent.  It  furnishes  them  with 
all  the  means  of  justifying  themselves." 

VI 

Pache  is  now  on  the  stand  reading  a  political  speech,  of  loose  general 
denunciation,  covering  all  the  accused  under  one  blanket  of  calumny. 
Vergniaud  breaks  in. 

"As  a  witness,"  he  says,  "he  must  state  the  facts,  the  material  proofs, 
and  not  his  convictions.  He  said  first  that  the  'faction'  had  voted  for 
the  establishment  of  a  departmental  force,  and  from  that  he  has  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  it  wished  to  federalize  the  Republic.  This  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  of  the  accused.  Some  voted  in  favor  of  this  force,  others 
against  it.  ...  Second,  that  the  greatest  protection  had  been  accorded 
to  Dumouriez.  Is  this  accusation  brought  against  all  of  the  accused? 
I  do  not  know.  As  to  myself,  I  never  accorded  protection  to  Dumouriez. 
Third,  that  the  Committee  of  Finance  had  refused  him  funds  for  the 
provisioning  of  Paris.  I  was  never  a  member  of  that  committee." 

The  demand  for  legal  procedure  is  lightly  brushed  aside  by  Herman, 
and  Vergniaud  spreads  his  hands,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  sits  down. 

Pache  hurries  on.  He  declares  that  the  Girondins  had  planned  and 
carried  out  the  massacres  of  September.  Proof?  None  offered.  But 
"Vergniaud  sustains  that  he  was  free  to  insult  the  magistrates  of  the 
people  since  as  a  member  of  the  Convention  he  could  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  conduct."  Pache  then  describes  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Twelve,  when  Guadet  asked  for  the  arrest  of  those  who  had 
ordered  the  closing  of  the  barriers  and  Pache  had  been  threatened. 
Vergniaud  again  intervenes. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  witness  went  twice  to  the  Commission 
for  the  same  object,"  he  says.  "I  was  there  once,  and  I  ask  him  to 
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declare  whether  I  did  not  support  the  closing  of  the  barriers  when  he 
declared  it  was  merely  a  security  guard  which  was  to  be  established 
there.  The  citizen  witness  says  that  he  was  threatened.  It  was  not  by  me. 
I  ask  him  to  testify  to  that." 

Pache  is  forced  to  admit  that  Vergniaud  had  not  been  present  at  the 
session  of  which  he  had  spoken.14  The  ease  with  which  Pache  is  refuted 
is  distasteful  and  alarming  to  L'Anti-Fed&aliste,  and  its  next  issue 
warns  the  public.  "When  the  accused  were  heard  yesterday,"  it  says, 
"they  might  have  seemed  innocent  to  strangers  who  would  have  be- 
lieved them  on  their  word."  The  public  is  warned  that  the  accused  are 
on  their  guard  and  have  had  a  long  time  to  prepare  their  defense. 
Moreover,  "Brissot  and  Vergniaud  had  the  impudence  to  praise 
Roland."  It  is  Pache's  forced  admission  that  annoys  L'Anti-Federaliste 
most.  "Vergniaud  cannot  deny  that  he  was  present  several  times,"  it 
says  triumphantly,  apropos  of  nothing. 

And  now  it  is  the  second  day.  Chaumette  is  in  the  chair,  passionately 
reading  his  tirade,  startling  even  the  judges  with  the  charge  that  the 
Girondins,  not  Marat,  had  instigated  the  pillaging  of  the  stores!  More, 
they  were  responsible  for  the  treason  of  Dumouriez,  for  plots  for  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  a  party  speech  at  its  worst,  without 
a  shred  of  proof  to  sustain  a  single  charge.  He  now  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  Vergniaud: 

"I  reproach  Vergniaud  for  the  answer  he  made  to  the  tyrant,  in 
which  he  protested  .  .  .  that  the  Assembly  would  make  his  authority 
respected  and  would  die  rather  than  permit  an  attack  upon  him.  I 
reproach  Vergniaud  for  the  project  of  decree  which  he  presented  for 
the  forfeiture  of  rights  in  which  he  affected  the  most  profound  sorrow 
at  seeing  the  downfall  of  the  throne  rotted  by  crime.  I  reproach  him 
for  having  wished  to  preserve  royalty  ...  by  having  decreed  in  the 
session  of  August  xoth  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  a  tutor  would  be 
appointed  for  the  prince  royal.  .  .  .  The  act  of  accusation  [Amar's] 
speaks  of  the  sorrow  which  Vergniaud  felt  when  he  proposed  the  too 
gentle  decree  of  suspension  of  the  tyrant.  To  show  sorrow  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  enough  to  show  that  one  was  criminal." 

The  utter  dishonesty  of  these  reproaches  brings  Vergniaud  into  ac- 
tion. Chaumette  had  referred  to  Vergniaud  as  "Monsieur,"  and  he 
sharply  rebukes  the  witness  for  this.  Herman  rushes  to  the  relief,  suavely 
to  rule  that  the  law  forbade  the  title  of  Citizen  to  a  man  accused. 
Ignoring  this,  Vergniaud  continues: 
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"It  is  astonishing  that  members  of  the  Municipality  and  .  .  .  Con- 
vention come  to  give  testimony  against  us.  ...  I  arrive  at  the  day 
of  August  loth.  I  do  not  wish  to  steal  from  anyone  the  portion  of 
glory  which  he  may  have  gathered  on  that  memorable  day,  but  I 
believe  that  I  gathered  no  shame.  The  tocsin  sounded  at  midnight.  I 
was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  insurrection.  I  knew  only  that  a  battle 
was  about  to  take  place  between  the  people  and  tyranny.  This  was 
enough  to  decide  me  to  go  to  my  post.  I  presided  over  the  Legislative 
Assembly  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  came  to 
announce  to  me  the  arrival  of  the  king.  When  a  member  made  the 
proposition  to  meet  him  with  a  constitutional  deputation,  I  could  do  no 
other  than  put  it  to  a  vote.  No  one  opposed  the  demand.  It  was  de- 
creed. The  deputation  entered  the  legislative  corps,  and  Louis  came 
to  take  his  place  assigned  him  by  the  Constitution. 

"As  to  the  decree  on  the  suspension  of  the  former  king,  here  is  what 
I  said  in  presenting  it,  'I  come  to  propose  to  you  a  rigorous  measure.' 
Then,  Citizens,  the  blood  of  the  people  was  flowing.  It  was  then  per- 
mitted me  to  say,  in  presenting  the  measure  which  should  affect  it, 
'I  rely  on  your  sorrow  to  put  an  end  to  this  massacre,'  for  this  was 
the  true  meaning  to  the  phrase.  If  I  had  been  guilty,  would  I  have  been 
one  of  the  first  to  come  to  the  Assembly  to  expose  myself  there  to  the 
gaze  of  the  indignant  people?  No,  I  would  have  done  as  many  others 
[Robespierre]  did:  I  would  have  remained  quietly  at  home.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  I  went  to  my  post;  and  it  was  with  sorrow  in  my  heart,  and 
without  having  prepared  it,  that  I  pronounced  the  phrase  which  is 
now  presented  as  a  crime." 

Here  Chaumette  breaks  in:  "It  is  in  the  project  of  decree  that  I 
find  an  article  that  gives  a  tutor  to  the  prince  royal." 

"When  I  drew  up  that  decree,"  replies  Vergniaud,  "the  battle  was  not 
over.  Victory  might  favor  despotism,  and  in  that  case  the  tyrant  would 
not  have  failed  to  have  the  patriots  put  on  trial.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  uncertainties  that  I  proposed  giving  a  tutor  to  the  son  Capet, 
in  order  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  people  a  hostage  that  would  be- 
come useful  to  them  had  they  been  defeated  by  the  tyranny."  15 

Reporting  this  colloquy,  UAnti-Ftderaliste  says  that  "the  people 
remained  calm,  they  scorned  [the  accused]  too  much  to  give  themselves 
up  to  outbursts  unworthy  of  the  people."  From  which  one  concludes 
that  the  spectators  were  interested. 

In  truth,  Herman,  the  judge,  is  becoming  nervous.  All  is  not  going 
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well.  He  calls  on  Chaumette  to  tell  the  jury  what  the  commissioners  of 
the  Mountain  found  when  sent  into  the  provinces.  There  is  keen  interest 
now  among  the  followers  of  the  Mountain  in  the  rear.  Chaumette  tells 
of  meeting  a  stranger  on  the  highway  with  whom  he  and  his  colleague 
of  the  Mountain  had  ridden  a  distance;  of  discovering  that  the  stranger, 
too,  was  on  a  mission,  for  had  he  not  praised  Vergniaud  and  Brissot 
extravagantly?  Chaumette  describes  the  resulting  quarrel  when  the  two 
gallant  men  with  the  aid  of  a  pistol  silenced  the  stranger.  But  more 
than  that:  Chaumette  had  actually  found  men  in  one  province  dis- 
tributing an  article  by  Roland  and  even  copies  of  Brissot's  paper  Le 
Patriote  frangais!  Everywhere  he  found  supporters  of  the  Girondins  in- 
terfering with  the  patriotic  plans  of  the  Mountain  to  rally  the  people 
around  Robespierre. 

There  is  a  smile  of  complacency  on  the  face  of  Herman. 

But  Chaumette  is  not  through  with  Vergniaud.  He  now  charges  that 
in  proposing  the  decree  on  May  3ist  that  the  Sections  of  Paris  deserved 
well  of  the  Republic,  Vergniaud's  purpose  was  to  incite  to  the  murder 
of  the  men  of  the  Commune,  and  that  Vergniaud  had  organized  the 
murderous  conspiracy  for  the  assassination  of  the  Girondins  on  March 
loth!  Here  Vergniaud  interrupts: 

"I  admit  that  I  was  astonished  to  hear  myself  reproached  with  hav- 
ing provoked  the  riot  of  the  xoth  of  March,  the  day  on  which,  perhaps, 
I  ran  some  danger.  If  there  are  occasions  when  proofs  are  needed  to 
support  an  accusation,  this  undoubtedly  is  one  of  them.  To  make  it 
believed  that  I  provoked  the  riot  of  March  loth,  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  our  relations  with  the  Sections,  and  that,  I  believe,  will  be 
difficult." 

Having  distilled  his  poison,  Chaumette  now  retires. 

Another  day  and  Hebert  is  in  the  witness  chair  reading  his  Jacobin 
Club  speech,  running  the  entire  gamut  of  the  most  fantastic  accusa- 
tions, charging  everything,  omitting  nothing,  offering  not  a  scintilla  of 
proof  to  sustain  a  single  charge.  He  is  especially  vicious  toward  Ver- 
gniaud. "When  the  people  demanded  the  forfeiture  of  rights  of  the 
tyrant,"  he  says,  "Vergniaud  rose  with  fanaticism  against  this  proposal." 
He  cries:  "Yes.  Vergniaud  promised  protection  to  that  traitor  [the 
king]  at  the  very  moment  when  the  bodies  of  our  brothers  were  bathed 
in  their  blood."  And,  he  demands,  did  he  not  have  a  coalition  with 
Roland?  Had  he  not  proved  himself  a  traitor  by  supporting  the  appeal 
to  the  people?  Was  he  not  a  federalist?  Triumphantly,  Hebert  pro- 
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claims  that  Vergniaud  had  even  proposed  a  thing  so  monstrous  as  the 
election  of  Condorcet  to  the  Convention!  And  had  he  not  complained 
to  his  constituents  of  Bordeaux  because  of  the  mobbing  of  the  Con- 
vention on  May  ^ist?  Had  he  not  defamed  the  city  of  Paris?  Had 
not  he  and  his  friends  planned  the  conspiracy  of  March  zoth — aimed 
at  their  own  destruction?  And  had  not  the  Girondins  stolen  the  crown 
jewels? 

This  reckless  tirade,  described  as  evidence,  delivered  with  all  the 
arrogance  of  the  utterly  shameless,  brings  Vergniaud  to  his  feet. 
Hitherto  his  interventions  have  been  calm,  conversational  corrections, 
without  emotion  or  special  force  in  language  or  delivery.  Now  he  dons 
his  fighting  armor.  Herman  is  not  so  happy  now. 

VII 

The  moment  Vergniaud  rises,  there  is  a  shuffling  of  expectation 
among  the  spectators.  Hate  him  though  they  may,  they  never  can 
withhold  from  him  the  homage  of  their  attention.  The  greater  part 
of  this  remarkable  speech  is  lost,  since  it  was  deliberately  suppressed, 
but  the  effect  is  manifest  in  the  record.  Even  the  phrasing  is  not 
correct,  since  it  was  mutilated  in  the  recording  of  a  hostile  press.  But 
we  know  that  he  cast  a  spell  over  the  hostile  audience,  arousing  emo- 
tion even  in  the  jury  and  on  the  judge's  bench. 

The  forfeiture  of  rights?  "On  the  2$th  of  July,"  says  Vergniaud,  "a 
member,  carried  away  by  his  patriotism,  demanded  that  the  report  on 
the  forfeiture  of  rights  should  be  made  the  following  day.  Public  opinion 
was  not  yet  formed.  What,  then,  did  I  do?  I  thought  to  temporize,  not 
in  order  to  avert  the  measure  which  I  too  desired,  but  to  have  time  to 
prepare  public  opinion  for  it." 

His  reply  to  the  king?  Had  it  not  been  approved  by  the  Convention? 

The  appeal  to  the  people?  "I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  been  brought 
to  judgment  ...  for  any  of  my  opinions.  First,  because  it  would  be 
necessary  to  tear  up  the  Constitution  we  have  all  sworn  to  uphold; 
second,  because  it  would  be  necessary  also  to  put  on  trial  the  other 
deputies  who  shared  that  opinion.  It  has  been  said  that  asking  for  an 
appeal  to  the  people  is  equivalent  to  wishing  to  start  a  civil  war.  I 
answer  that  I  should  not  have  feared  that  this  opinion  might  light  a 
civil  war  unless  the  royalists  formed  a  majority  in  the  Primary  As- 
semblies. I  could  not  believe,  without  insulting  the  people,  that  the 
royalists  were  so  numerous  as  to  influence  their  deliberations.  Surely  if 
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there  is  an  epoch  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  French  people,  it 
is  that  in  which  they  would  pronounce  the  sentence  on  the  last  of  the 
kings." 

Herman  hastily  insists  that  it  is  not  for  his  opinions  that  Vergniaud 
is  brought  to  trial. 

In  the  next  day's  session  a  juror  interrupts  with  a  question.  Was  it 
not  true,  he  asks,  that  Vergniaud  had  written  to  Bordeaux  urging  the 
election  of  "the  mfamgus  Condorcet"  to  the  Constitutional  Convention? 
Vergniaud  replies:  "I  admit  having  written,  not  to  the  Electoral  As- 
sembly but  to  a  friend,  urging  him  to  have  Condorcet  named,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  merited  the  name  that  has  just  been  given  him. 
At  that  time  Condorcet  was  esteemed  by  the  whole  Republic,  as  seen 
by  his  election  from  five  Departments." 

The  two  letters  to  Bordeaux?  "You  have  heard  the  reading  of  two 
copies  of  letters  which  despair  and  sorrow  made  me  write  to  Bordeaux. 
These  two  letters  I  could  have  disavowed  because  the  originals  are  not 
produced,  but  I  admit  them  because  they  are  mine.  ...  If  I  had  been 
a  conspirator,  would  I  have  limited  myself  to  writing  to  Bordeaux? 
Would  I  not  have  tried  to  arouse  other  Departments?  And  if  I  recall 
to  you  the  motives  which  lead  me  to  write  to  Bordeaux  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps  I  would  seem  to  you  more  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed.  After  all  the  plots  of  the  loth  of  March,  I  had  to  believe  that 
our  assassination  was  part  of  the  plot  to  dissolve  the  National  Con- 
vention; and  Marat  himself  proclaimed  it  on  the  nth  of  March.  I 
had  to  believe  myself  confirmed  in  my  opinion  when  I  saw  the  blind 
fury  with  which  they  had  petitions  signed  that  were  presented  against 
us.  It  was  in  these  circumstances,  with  sorrow  in  my  heart,  that  I 
wrote  to  my  fellow  citizens  that  I  was  under  the  knife.  I  complained 
against  Marat.  ...  I  respect  the  opinion  of  the  people,  but,  after  all, 
he  was  my  tyrant.  Certainly,  if  I  had  the  intention  of  carrying  out 
what  I  wrote,  the  moment  had  come.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
session  of  May  3ist  I  had  a  decree  put  through  to  instruct  the  army 
of  what  had  happened  in  Paris.  Penetrated  with  admiration  for  the 
conduct  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  had  followed  on  that  day,  I  had 
it  decreed  that  they  deserved  well  of  the  Republic.  Was  that  the  act 
of  a  conspirator?" 

Here  another  juror  interrupts  to  ask  if  the  letters  were  written  after 
the  opinion  of  Marat,  with  the  comment  that  Vergniaud  "did  not  cease 
to  vociferate  against  the  friend  of  the  people?" 
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"Whatever  may  have  been  my  opinion  of  Marat,"  replies  Vergniaud, 
"I  had  to  believe  that  he  was  telling  the  truth  when  he  said  that  to 
demand  the  heads  of  the  deputies  was  to  wish  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Convention.  I  am  reproached  with  having  vociferated  against 
Marat?  I  spoke  against  him  on  one  occasion:  at  the  time  of  the  pillage 
of  the  grocery  shops.  When  the  decree  of  accusation  was  proposed 
against  Marat,  I  opposed  it." 

Again  from  a  juror:  "I  observe  that  Marat  has  been  assassinated  and 
that  Vergniaud  is  still  here."  As  the  hand-picked  spectators  burst  into 
applause,  it  is  evident  that  Vergniaud  and  his  companions  are  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  act  of  Charlotte  Corday. 

"I  was  persecuted  by  Marat,"  Vergniaud  continues,  "and  to  con- 
vince oneself  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  his  newspaper.  You  say, 
Citizen  Juror,  that  I  exist  and  he  has  been  assassinated.  I  was  under 
arrest,  under  the  guard  of  a  gendarme.  How  could  you  believe  that  I 
had  any  connection  with  those  who  meditated  that  project?" 

The  letter  to  Boze?  It  was  written  with  patriotic  motives  when  he 
was  in  ignorance  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  to  overthrow  the 
king. 

His  suspension  of  the  king  rather  than  his  removal  on  August  icth? 
It  was  to  prevent  the  naming  of  a  regent. 

His  proposal  to  name  a  tutor  for  the  king's  son?  It  was  at  once  to 
give  a  hostage  to  the  people  and  to  sustain  the  Constitution. 

His  vote  on  the  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  king's  punishment?  It 
was  to  remove  from  the  Convention,  having  no  mandate,  the  respon- 
sibility of  judgment. 

And  Dumouriez?  He  had  never  had  any  connection  with  him  and, 
unlike  Robespierre,  he  had  never  defended  him. 

He  was  ambitious?  "I  have  never  had  the  ambition  for  place  nor 
that  of  credit  nor  that  of  fortune.  I  have  lived  poor.  What  higher  title 
than  that  of  representative  of  the  people?" 

He  had  calumniated  Paris?  "False.  And  who  has  calumniated  Paris 
more  than  one  of  our  adversaries,  Barere?  ...  If  I  have  spoken 
against  the  provocations  and  privileges,  it  was  to  prevent,  when  Paris 
should  be  impoverished,  their  accusing  us." 

And  then,  with  more  vehemence: 

"We  make  a  revolution  of  free  men  and  not  of  brigands.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  preparations  for  this  pillage, 
which  some  pretended  friends  of  liberty  call  insurrection,  was  known 
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to  them.  If  I  wish  to  soil  my  mouth  with  the  words  of  an  atrocious  or 
insane  journalist,  too  well  known  among  us  for  me  to  name  him,  you 
would  see  that  without  being  either  a  sorcerer  or  prophet  one  could 
foretell  what  is  now  happening.  There  are  men  who  wish  to  legitimize 
robbery;  who  flatter  servilely,  and  delude  the  less  fortunate  citizens 
with  I  know  not  what  ideas  subversive  of  all  social  principles." 

At  this  stage  Amar  and  other  agents  of  Robespierre's  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  noting  that  the  mob  element,  so  useful  to  their  purposes, 
instead  of  reacting  with  howls  of  rage,  listens  intently,  bending  forward, 
swayed  by  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  feel  the  chill  of  fear  in  their 
hearts. 

"Civil  war?"  continues  the  speaker.  "Did  I  want  it  before  or  after 
May  3ist?  If  before,  with  what  object?  For  a  King?  For  federalism? 
Which  of  my  actions  induce  you  to  believe  it?  I  regard  as  traitors  those 
who  would  involve  us  in  civil  war." 

It  is  charged  that  he  had  caused  trouble  in  the  Convention?  "Never 
have  I  denounced,  never  have  I  responded  to  insults.  I  have  at  times 
shown  bitterness,  but  I  have  always  brought  back  calm." 

And  does  Hebert  charge  him  with  being  a  member  of  a  "faction"? 
He  replies  that  there  was  mutual  esteem  among  the  Girondins,  but  no 
coalition.  An  intimate  friend  of  Ducos  and  Fonfrede,  he  has  never 
influenced  their  opinions.  "Their  crime,  and  my  consolation,"  he  says, 
"is  to  have  loved  me."  True,  they  had  all  fought  against  arbitrary 
arrests  and  had  defended  innocence.  Was  that  the  "moderation"  with 
which  they  were  charged?  And  does  national  representation  exist  with- 
out liberty  of  opinion?  For  a  Convention  to  put  a  minority  on  trial 
is  to  destroy  itself.  "How  many  timid  men  will  longer  dare  to  defend 
the  interests  of  the  people?" 

Vergniaud  is  making  all  the  greater  impression  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  his  narrative — the  highest  form  of  eloquence.  It  is  causing 
concern  to  Amar.  And  now,  in  summing  up,  Vergniaud  reaches  the 
climax  of  his  eloquence: 

"The  first  fact  which  the  witness  imputes  to  us  is  of  having  formed 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  faction  to  oppress  liberty.  Is  it  forming 
a  faction  to  oppress  liberty  to  impose  an  oath  on  the  Constitutional 
Guards  of  the  King  and  later  to  have  the  Guard  disbanded  as  counter- 
revolutionary? I  did  that. 

"Was  it  forming  a  faction  oppressive  to  liberty  to  tmveil  the  perfidies 
of  Delessart?  I  did  that. 
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"Was  it  forming  a  faction  oppressive  to  liberty  to  come  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  tocsin  on  the  night  of  the  loth  of  August  to  preside  over 
the  Legislative  Assembly?  I  did  that. 

"Was  it  forming  a  faction  oppressive  to  liberty  to  attack  Lafayette? 
I  did  that. 

"Was  it  forming  a  faction  oppressive  to  liberty  to  rise  against  the 
petitioners  who  were  known  as  the  Eight  Thousand  and  the  Twenty 
Thousand?  I  did  that. 

"I  had  a  right  to  esteem  Roland.  Opinions  are  free,  and  I  have 
shared  this  crime  with  a  part  of  France.  What  more  is  necessary  to 
consolidate  the  Republic  by  the  example  of  the  most  energetic  of  her 
children.  To  die?  I  will  do  that." 16 

VIII 

No  one  listens  more  entranced  to  this  spontaneous  speech  of  more 
than  an  hour  than  Chauveau-Lagarde,  the  brilliant  defender  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Charlotte  Corday,  who  is  now  defending  Vergniaud. 
Himself  a  great  advocate,  he  thinks  it  the  most  eloquent  speech  he  has 
ever  heard  and  congratulates  himself  on  at  last  having  a  client  it 
might  be  possible  to  save.  Amar  and  the  agents  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  observe  with  alarm  the  evident  emotion  of  the  spectators, 
the  moisture  in  the  eyes  of  some  jurors,  the  embarrassment  of  the 
judges,  the  sympathy  of  the  women,  moved  by  the  eloquence  of  Ver- 
gniaud, the  youth  of  Ducps  and  Fonfrede,  the  return  of  Fauchet  to 
religion.17  Madame  Roland  hears  the  echoes  of  the  speech  in  her 
prison  cell,  and  in  her  memoirs  she  writes  that  having  permitted  Ver- 
gniaud to  speak,  "the  tigers  almost  failed  to  get  their  prey."  She  thinks 
that  "there  no  longer  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  accused  if 
the  tribunal  should  be  given  over  again  to  the  all-powerfulness  of 
Vergniaud's  pleading,"  and  that  "there  would  have  been  seen  the 
prodigies  of  the  fable,  and  the  tigers  tamed  by  the  voice  of  Orpheus." 
On  the  face  of  Fouquier-Tinville  there  is  an  expression  of  fear.  As 
the  session  adjourns,  the  one  torturing  thought  in  the  mind  of  the 
prosecutor  is  that  Vergniaud  is  reserving  his  major  speech  for  the 
close  of  the  testimony.  Amar  hurries  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  with  a  description  of  the  speech  and  its  effect,  even  on  the 
judges  and  jurors.  It  is  clear  to  Robespierre  that  the  major  speech  of 
Vergniaud  must  not  be  permitted.  The  press  he  controls  seeks  to  keep 
the  reply  to  Hebert  from  the  public;  the  Moniteur  prints  passages  in 
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part,  resorting  to  "etc."  to  eliminate  telling  phrases.  Nothing  more  con- 
clusively testifies  to  the  devastating  effect  of  the  speech  than  the  report 
of  L'Anti-Federaliste.  It  expresses  confidence  that  "the  oratorical  move- 
ments of  Vergniaud  undoubtedly  will  not  impose  upon  the  jury."  Be- 
sides, "justice  has  not  yet  raised  a  corner  of  the  veil."  The  absence  of 
documentary  proof  of  which  Vergniaud  complained?  Ah,  the  cleverness 
of  these  scoundrels!  And  Vergniaud's  speech?  "As  it  contains  no  facts 
and  would  serve  to  prove  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  not  his 
innocence,  we  will  not  even  analyze  it.  ...  In  spite  of  his  eloquence 
he  did  not  succeed  in  persuading  anyone  with  his  impudent  lies.'3  But 
Robespierre's  tool  in  the  sanctuary  of  L'Anti-F&d6raliste  is  clearly  un- 
easy, and  he  falls  back  on  a  long,  dull,  sophisticated  attempt  to  wipe 
out  the  impression. 

IX 

The  next  day  the  court  hears  the  interminable  stump  speech  of  the 
unsavory  Chabot,  requiring  eleven  columns  in  the  Moniteur.  Sillery,  the 
aristocrat  turned  revolutionist,  and  Lasource  are  taken  every  day  back 
and  forth  to  the  Luxembourg,  where  they  are  lodged  because  of  their 
illness.  There  Helen  Maria  Williams  and  another  woman  prisoner  join 
them  daily  to  hear  their  report  on  the  drama  of  the  court.  They  find 
no  encouragement  in  the  conduct  of  the  judges  or  in  the  aspect  of  the 
jurors  "casting  on  their  victims  looks  of  atrocity  in  which  they  might 
easily  read  their  fate."  18 

Claude-Frangois  Chauveau-Lagarde  has  become  all  but  confident  and 
is  preparing  to  fight.  It  is  strange  that  no  biography  has  been  written 
of  this  brilliant,  courageous,  very  remarkable  advocate  who  has  the 
audacity  to  contest  with  the  mob  for  the  lives  of  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  greatest  victims  of  the  time.  The  bar,  in  general,  has  sunk  to  a 
low  level,  most  lawyers  of  character,  from  motives  of  caution  or  disgust, 
having  retired,  but  a  few  worthy  of  their  profession  remain,  and  among 
these  Chauveau-Lagarde  is  foremost.  He  has  defended  the  twenty-seven 
men  of  Brittany  accused  of  treason  in  the  first  days  of  the  Tribunal; 
he  has  defended  and  acquitted  his  friend  General  Miranda,  with  the 
mob  snapping  at  his  heels;  he  has  taken  the  defense  of  Charlotte 
Corday  when  others  would  have  cringed;  and  has  defended  Marie 
Antoinette  with  such  spirit  as  to  win  her  gratitude;  he  is  to  be  the 
adviser  of  Madame  Roland,  who  will  not  wish  a  legal  defense,  and  he 
will  defend  Madame  Elizabeth,  the  king's  sister.  "How  tired  you  must 
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be,"  said  Marie  Antoinette,  when  he  closed  his  two-hour  speech  stub- 
bornly combating  the  charge  of  conspiracy  with  foreign  powers.  "I  am 
much  alive  to  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken." 

His  courage  has  incurred  the  venomous  hatred  of  Marat,  who  de- 
nounces him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  and  he  replies  with  an 
address  which  he  has  posted  in  Marat's  doorway.  He  is  to  pay  for  his 
audacity  when  he  is  accused,  thrown  into  the  Conciergerie  to  await 
trial  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  forgotten  for  a  time,  and 
released  only  after  the  death  of  Robespierre.  He  is  to  live  to  the  ripe 
old  age  of  eighty-five,  his  career  distinguished  to  the  end.19 

In  the  case  of  Vergniaud,  so  clearly  inspired  by  party  hates,  he  is 
determined  to  throw  caution  to  the  winds  in  the  hope  of  putting  the 
court  and  packed  jury  out  of  countenance.  He  understands  the  diffi- 
culties: "the  jury  composed  of  the  most  violent  committees  of  the 
Assembly.'7  But  he  has  undertaken  the  defense  "with  more  ardor, 
since  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  is  precisely  what  rendered  it  more 
easy  in  [his]  eyes;  for  if  the  evident  party  spirit  which  pursued  them 
left  them  no  hope  of  an  impartial  justice,  it  belonged  to  the  defense 
to  demonstrate  the  monstrous  iniquity."  This  he  has  determined  to  do 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  he  is  capable.  He  observes  that  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  who  knows  the  qualities  of  Chauveau-Lagarde,  is  apprehensive 
lest  too  much  publicity  accompany  the  defense,  and  that  he  is  clearly 
fearful  of  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  who  has  already  made  a  great 
impression  in  his  poorly  reported  reply  to  Hebert.  When  the  flagrantly 
dishonest  prosecutor  undertakes  to  prescribe  the  limits  within  which  the 
lawyers  for  the  defense  may  act,  Chauveau-Lagarde  protests.  Then 
Fouquier-Tinville  snaps:  "The  court  knows  the  law,"  and  the  defender 
of  Vergniaud  replies  as  sharply,  "That  is  the  reason!"  If,  with  the 
"evidence"  all  in,  Chauveau-Lagarde  can  speak  following  the  great 
oration  Vergniaud  has  prepared,  he  thinks  the  effect  on  the  public  may 
be  very  great.20 

Certainly  this  day,  with  the  last  accents  of  Vergniaud's  eloquence 
ringing  in  his  ears,  Chauveau-Lagarde  has  high  hopes  of  a  successful 
issue. 

X 

But  these  accents  were  also  ringing  in  the  ears  of  Amar  when  he 
bursts  excitedly  upon  Robespierre's  Committee  of  Public  Safety  with 
the  warning  that  immediate  action  must  be  taken  to  end  the  trial  and 
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close  the  mouth  of  Vergniaud.  They  are  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
Fouquier-Tinville  when  he  sits  down  to  write  the  infamous  letter  to  the 
Convention  begging  for  help.  "We  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  our 
zeal,"  he  writes,  "to  enable  us  not  to  fear  an  accusation  of  negligence, 
but  we  are  impeded  in  our  work  by  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  law. 
The  trial  of  the  deputies  whom  you  have  accused  began  five  days  ago, 
and  only  nine  witnesses  have  yet  been  heard.  .  .  .  This  trial  will  there- 
fore be  interminable.  .  .  .  Besides,  why  should  we  have  witnesses? 
The  Convention — the  whole  of  France — accuses  these  men.  Proofs  of 
their  crimes  are  evident,  and  everyone  is  convinced  they  are  guilty.  The 
Tribunal  can  do  nothing  by  itself — it  is  obliged  to  follow  the  law;  it 
rests  with  the  Convention  to  do  away  with  all  formalities  which  impede 
its  work."21 

Because  the  accents  of  Vergniaud's  eloquence  are  lingering  in  the 
streets,  the  terrorists  fear  a  popular  demonstration,  and  L'Anti- 
Federaliste  obliges  with  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  "counter- 
revolutionists."  Has  there  not  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of 
disaffected  people  before  the  doors  of  the  bakeries?  "When  the  scaffold 
was  awaiting  the  head  of  the  traitor  Custine,"  writes  the  editor,  "the 
gathering  of  the  people  was  redoubled  at  the  doors  of  the  bakeries. 
When  the  infamous  Antoinette  was  about  to  undergo  the  punishment 
of  her  accumulated  crimes,  the  crowds  again  redoubled.  They  are  re- 
doubling when  the  faction  of  the  Federalists,  already  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  public  horror,  is  about  to  receive  the  penalty  of  its  crimes." 
Does  this  not  prove  "a  revolutionary  plot"?  And  why  the  complacency 
of  the  "patriots"?  "Citizens  and  Citizenesses,  you  make  yourselves 
their  accomplice.  You  are  their  auxiliaries,  their  support,  in  a  word, 
when  you  gather  with  them.  Your  brothers,  your  husbands,  your 
children  have  just  overcome  the  enemies  without,  it  is  for  you  to 
crush  by  your  attitude  of  calm  those  within." 22  Two  days  later,  in 
asserting  that  the  "conspirators"  had  "distributed  among  themselves  the 
roles  they  are  to  play,"  this  paper  says  that  "Vergniaud  is  reserved 
for  the  great  occasions."  The  terrorists  are  haunted  by  the  thought  of 
the  "great  occasion"  when  he  will  utter  the  last  word  in  court,  and  he 
must  be  muzzled  at  any  cost. 

XI 

If  Madame  Roland  has  not  been  muzzled  she  has  been  refused  the 
opportunity  she  sought  to  testify  for  her  friends.  She  is  to  appear  as 
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a  witness  and  has  been  conducted  to  a  room  reserved  for  witnesses, 
and  there  she  remains  for  hours  waiting  her  turn,  which  is  not  to  come. 
With  force  and  eloquence  she  speaks  her  mind  to  those  about  her, 
who  blanch  at  her  audacity,  for  spies  are  all  about.  She  is  in  court 
when  Arnar's  report  is  read  before  she  is  taken  to  the  witnesses'  room, 
and  it  revolts  her.  She  expresses  her  opinion  frankly.  "I  am  afraid  of 
losing  this  opportunity,"  she  says.  "I  wait  for  the  usher  as  a  soul 
in  torment  waits  for  his  liberation."  Adam  Lux  also  appears  as  a  wit- 
ness not  to  be  heard,  bringing  her  a  letter  from  Champagneux,  a 
fellow  prisoner  in  La  Force.  She  reads  the  letter  in  the  midst  of  the 
spies  and  calmly  writes  an  answer  which  may  easily  be  confiscated.  "I 
am  writing  to  you  from  one  of  the  caves  of  death,"  she  writes,  "and 
with  as  pen  which  will  perhaps  soon  trace  the  order  to  kill  me."  And 
then,  in  proud  defiance  of  the  terrorists  about  her,  she  writes: 

"I  congratulated  myself  on  having  been  called  as  a  witness  in  the 
affair  of  the  deputies,  but  it  looks  as  though  I  will  not  be  heard.  The 
executioners  fear  the  truths  which  I  would  have  to  say  and  the  energy 
with  which  I  would  proclaim  them;  it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  kill  me 
without  hearing  me.  You  will  not  see  either  Vergniaud  or  Valaze  again; 
your  heart  may  have  conceived  that  hope,  but  how  is  it  that  everything 
which  has  happened  for  some  time  past  has  not  opened  your  eyes? 
We  will  all  perish,  my  friend:  without  that,  our  oppressors  would  not 
believe  themselves  in  safety."  23 

In  these  last  hours  of  the  tragedy,  her  admiration  for  Vergniaud  flares 
again. 

XII 

Madame  Roland  is  silenced  and  Vergniaud  has  to  be.  Thus  the  press 
begins  preparing  public  opinion  for  the  greatest  of  all  crimes.  "The 
slow  progress  and  the  final  judgments  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  dangers  which  result  from  it  for  the  public  welfare  are  arousing 
the  attention  of  good  citizens,"  says  L'Anti-Fgddraliste.  "They  are  asking 
themselves  if  the  trial  is  to  be  drawn  out  like  that  of  the  ex-King,  to 
bring  forth  new  troubles."  And  then  the  half-hidden  dagger:  "Should 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  be  subjected  to  forms  good  for  ordinary 
tribunals?"  it  asks.  "To  judge  the  accused,  would  not  the  act  of  the 
accusation  be  sufficient?  Does  it  not  contain  the  faithful  history  of  the 
conspiracy  and  the  crimes  of  its  chiefs?  Does  not  this  chain  of  proofs 
against  them  carry  conviction  to  the  souls  of  the  jurors?  The  mode  of 
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judgment  is  injurious  to  the  people.  It  tends  to  put  on  trial  the  sublime 
insurrection  of  the  jist  of  May.  A  terrible  voice  rises  from  all  parts  of 
France.  It  resounds  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws.  It  warns  the 
legislators  that  the  time  is  come  to  strike  the  enemies  of  the  country 
with  the  national  thunderbolt.  .  .  .  The  entire  people  accuse  them,  the 
Convention  denounces  them  with  unanimous  voice  to  this  Tribunal,  as 
extraordinary  as  the  circumstances  which  necessitated  its  creation. 
Vergniaud  launched  against  the  witnesses  sarcasms  which  would  be 
stinging  if  they  did  not  come  from  him.  He  wants  to  open  a  thesis  to 
dispute  on  the  Constitution."  And  the  result?  "The  gold  of  Pitt  assem- 
bles dangerous  crowds  about  the  bakers7  shops.  A  perfidious  sensibility 
speaks  in  behalf  of  some.  Others  are  carried  away  by  dangerous  elo- 
quence. In  a  word,  the  people  are  still  occupying  themselves  with  these 
traitors  when  they  should  be  plunged  into  nothingness." 

And  then  the  point  to  which  all  this  tends:  "Why  do  not  the  jurors 
have  the  right  to  declare  to  the  judges,  when  they  think  it  apropos,  that 
their  opinion  is  formed?  Why  is  this  law  not  instantly  added  to  the 
decree  relative  to  the  organization  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal? 
Brave  members  of  the  Mountain,  it  is  up  to  you  to  have  this  salutary 
measure  decreed." 

On  the  next  day,  the  Qth,  with  nothing  done  to  deny  the  right  of 
defense  and  to  close  the  mouth  of  Vergniaud,  Robespierre's  organ  has 
become  hysterical.  "Was  not  the  accusation  of  Amar  proof  enough?" 
demands  UAnti-Federaliste.  "And  the  testimony  of  such  men  as  Chabot, 
Hebert,  Chaumette,  and  Pache?"  And  what  is  the  object  of  the  exam- 
ination? "Is  it  not  to  carry  conviction  to  the  souls  of  the  jurors?  But 
if  they  are  convinced  from  hearing  the  first  witnesses,  why  continue  the 
inquiry?"  Then,  in  italics:  "Why  does  the  law  not  authorize  them  to 
declare  that  their  conviction  is  reached?  The  man  accused  by  the  people 
is  guilty  by  the  single  fact  that  the  people  are  his  accusers  .  .  .  since 
.  .  .  hatred  and  vengeance  are  completely  foreign  to  the  people." 

Meanwhile  Pere  Duchesne  is  also  very  "angry,"  and  speaks  through 
the  pen  of  Hebert  the  witness.  "Brave  b s,  who  compose  the  Tri- 
bunal, do  not  trifle  your  time  away.  Is  so  much  ceremony  then  needed 
to  do  away  with  scoundrels  whom  the  people  have  already  judged?" 
Was  it  not  time  for  a  deputation  of  the  Jacobins  to  go  to  the  Tribunal 
to  demand  conviction  within  twenty-four  hours? 

And  so,  in  the  midst  of  the  trial,  three  days  before  the  legal  assas- 
sination, Hebert  the  witness,  furious  over  the  reaction  to  Vergalaiid's 
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reply  to  his  fulminations,  appears  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Jacobins.  Why 
this  intolerable  delay  in  the  condemnation  of  the  accused?  he  cries. 
"The  grand  jury  has  already  pronounced,  public  opinion  has  pro- 
nounced, on  the  crimes  of  this  atrocious  faction,  and  before  that  Tri- 
bunal was  formed  it  condemned  them,"  he  said.  And  how  absurd  to 
permit  laws  and  legal  procedures  to  interfere  with  the  peoples'  venge- 
ance! "It  is  well  known,"  he  continues,  "that  Brissot,  Gensonne — it  is 
well  known  that  the  incendiary  of  the  Calvados,  Duchatel,  that  the 
priest  Fauchet  who  preached  the  Republic  and  martial  law  among  the 
gaming  houses  of  the  Palais-Royal — it  is  well  known  that  these  cannot 
escape."  And  then,  his  ears  burning  with  the  moving  reply  of  Vergniaud, 
he  lets  himself  go: 

"But  there  is  a  phoenix  whom  some  wish  to  make  rise  again  from  his 
ashes ;  it  is  Vergniaud.  Already  several  women  take  an  interest  in  him, 
saying  that  he  defended  himself  like  an  angel  and  that  he  adduces 
good  reasons  in  answer  to  his  accusers.  There  is  the  one  who  is  truly 
guilty:  he  to  whom  nature  has  given  a  good  head,  a  sane  judgment  to 
guarantee  himself  from  subordination,  and  who  nevertheless  falls  into 
the  snare,  .  .  .  who  employs  these  various  advantages  to  make  the 
weak  and  the  uneducated  fall  into  them." 

Women — always  women  in  the  mind  of  Hebert.  And  now  he  turns 
on  Vergniaud's  brilliant  young  friend  Ducos,  who,  together  with  Ver- 
gniaud, Danton  had  hoped  to  save: 

"There  is  also  another  whom  the  women  want  saved,  because — and 
we  must  agree  with  it — he  is  handsome;  it  is  the  one  whom  Marat  called 
'the  ferret  of  the  Gironde7;  for  one  feels  that  he  who  is  so  astute  .  .  . 
he  who  followed  the  work  of  the  ferret  did  not  play  the  least  important 
role.  His  liaison  with  Madame  Condorcet  guaranteed  him  the  favor  of 
all  the  women  of  her  clique.  This  is  Ducos,  this  is  the  one  whom  the 
women  have  taken  under  their  safeguard." 24 

Madame  Condorcet  is  a  beautiful  woman,  as  clever  as  beautiful,  who 
undoubtedly  commands  and  enjoys  the  admiration  of  men.  Conse- 
quently, she  is  not  immune  to  the  obscenities  of  the  Heberts  and 
Marats.25 

Thus  it  is  that  Hebert  thunders  from  the  Jacobins,  and  Chaumette, 
another  witness,  appears  to  demand  that  a  deputation,  accompanied  by 
the  galleries,  go  to  the  Convention  to  demand  judgment  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  deputation  appears,  with  Audouin  as 
its  spokesman.  "You  have  created  a  Tribunal  charged  with  trying  con- 
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spirators,"  he  says.  "We  believed  that  this  Tribunal  would  be  seen 
uncovering  crime  with  one  hand  and  striking  it  with  the  other,  but  it 
is  still  a  slave  to  forms  that  endanger  liberty.  When  a  criminal  is  seen 
committing  a  murder,  do  we  need,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  his  crime, 
to  count  the  number  of  blows  he  has  given  his  victim?  Very  well.  Are 
the  crimes  of  the  deputies  more  difficult  to  judge?  .  .  .  For  these  mon- 
sters to  perish  must  we  wait  until  they  are  drowned  in  the  blood  of  the 
people?  We  propose  to  you  to  disembarrass  the  Tribunal  of  the  forms 
which  stifle  the  conscience  and  prevent  conviction."  Then  it  should  be 
decreed  at  once  that  the  jurors  may  declare  that  they  are  "sufficiently 
instructed,"  since  "then,  and  only  then,  the  traitors  will  be  undone  and 
Terror  be  made  the  order  of  the  day." 

Now  an  obscure  tool  of  Robespierre's  rises,  demanding  a  decree  that 
the  jury  may  declare  itself  sufficiently  enlightened  and  proceed  at  once 
to  judgment. 

Robespierre,  instigator  of  this  infamous  decree,  intervenes  with 
unctuous  hypocrisy  to  say  that  his  henchman's  decree  is  a  bit  vague. 
"Here  is  one  which  conciliates  the  interests  of  the  accused  with  the 
welfare  of  the  country,"  he  says  smugly.  "I  propose  to  decree  that 
after  three  days  the  president  of  the  Tribunal  will  demand  of  the 
members  of  the  jury  if  their  conscience  is  sufficiently  enlightened.  If 
they  answer  negatively,  the  process  of  the  trial  will  be  continued  until 
they  say  that  they  are  in  a  state  to  decide." 

Since  three  times  three  days  have  passed,  Robespierre's  solicitude  for 
the  rights  of  the  accused  will  not  prevent  the  immediate  closing  of  the 
trial  without  hearing  the  defense.  And  now  Barere,  the  tightrope  walker, 
springs  to  his  feet  to  support  the  monstrous  proposition  of  Robespierre. 

The  "Incorruptible"  sits  down  to  the  phrasing  of  the  decree  which 
still  exists  in  his  own  handwriting.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  even  for  one 
with  such  a  devious  mentality  and  elastic  conscience.  The  final  para- 
graph of  Robespierre's  decree  to  close  the  mouth  of  Vergniaud  provides 
that  "if  the  judgment  of  a  case  brought  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
has  been  prolonged  three  days,  the  president  will  open  the  following 
session  by  asking  the  members  of  the  jury  if  their  conscience  Is  suffi- 
ciently enlightened,  and  if  the  jury  answers  yes,  it  will  pass  immedi- 
ately to  judgment.  The  president  will  suffer  no  interpolations  or  inci- 
dent contrary  to  the  disposition  of  this  decree." 

The  decree  is  servilely  accepted  by  the  meager  segment  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  "conscience"  of  Robespierre  is  satisfied,  and  that  day 
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L'Anti-Fidiraliste  is  delighted.  "We  have  this  moment  learned  that  the 
National  Convention  has  put  through  the  decree  which  we  have  been 
urging."  Quite  confidently,  since  one  of  the  jurors  is  a  reporter  on  the 
paper,  it  adds,  "It  is  quite  probable  that  tomorrow  the  accused  will  be 
definitely  judged." 

If  Lamartine,  apologist  of  Robespierre,  envelops  this  episode  in  deep 
shadows,  Hamel,  the  biographer  of  the  "Incorruptible,"  less  able  to 
ignore  realities,  "cannot  prevent"  himself  from  "blaming"  Robespierre, 
since  "no  consideration  should  come  before  that  of  justice,"  and  "to 
give  as  a  limit  to  the  defense  of  the  accused  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
judge  is  to  infringe  the  primary  laws  of  justice."  2e 

XIII 

With  "the  people"  and  "all  France"  demanding  the  death  of  the 
accused,  Pache  urges  the  strengthening  of  the  military  forces  around 
the  prison  and  court.  As  the  consummation  of  the  crime  approaches, 
L'Anti-Fedfraliste  becomes  panicky.  "The  crowds  at  the  bakeries  began 
[to  gather]  at  the  same  time  as  the  trial  and  have  increased  as  the 
definitive  judgment  approaches,"  it  says.  "All  possible  means  are  taken 
to  agitate  the  people,"  it  complains.  But  "the  conspirators  will  be  judged 
today,"  and  "tomorrow  they  will  pay  with  their  heads  the  penalty  of 
their  crime."  Clearly  the  reply  of  Vergniaud  to  Hebert  is  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  streets,  for  L'Anti-Fed&aliste  directs  a  false  tirade  against 
him.  Had  he  not  told  the  king  on  August  loth  that  he  would  die  in 
defense  of  his  inviolability?  When  the  king  appeared  in  the  assembly, 
he  would  have  addressed  him  "in  indignant  terms"  if  he  had  not  been 
a  "counterrevolutionist." 

And  now  the  stage  is  set.  It  is  the  morning  of  October  3oth.  The 
accused  file  into  the  courtroom  with  no  premonition  of  what  is  in  store 
for  them.  Chauveau-Lagarde  is  prepared  for  aggressive  action.27  The 
day  is  gloomy.  The  pattering  of  rain  can  be  heard  from  within  the 
courtroom.  It  is  nine  o'clock.  Fouquier-Tinville  smugly  demands  the 
reading  of  the  decree  Robespierre  had  penned.  Herman  complies.  With 
most  of  the  accused  dumfounded  by  its  significance,  he  asks  the  jurors 
if  their  minds  are  "sufficiently  made  up."  They  retire  for  a  mock  delib- 
eration. Soon  they  return.  Antonelle,  the  foreman,  announces  with  a 
solemn  face  that  their  minds  are  not  yet  made  up.  The  reporter  of 
UAnti~F6d6raUste — was  it  the  juror? — who  understood  the  mockery,  is 
amused  by  the  effect  on  some  of  the  accused.  "The  terror  that  had 
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frozen  on  the  faces  of  the  conspirators  for  a  moment  disappeared,"  he 
writes.  "Vergniaud  alone,  devoured  by  his  remorse,  or  by  regrets  at  not 
having  accomplished  his  crime,  continued  sunk  in  somber  reflections." 
The  examination  of  witnesses,  or  rather  the  delivery  of  abusive 
speeches,  continues.  No  new  evidence  is  presented.  At  two  o'clock  the 
Tribunal  adjourns  until  six.  The  most  optimistic  of  the  prisoners  leave 
for  their  chapel  cell  with  increased  confidence.  But  that  afternoon 
L'Anti-Federaliste  is  announcing,  as  if  with  authority,  that  judgment 
would  be  rendered  that  very  evening.  Meanwhile,  Antonelle,  erstwhile 
aristocrat,  living  sumptuously  during  the  trial,  dines  on  chicken  and 
quail  washed  down  with  champagne.  That  afternoon  Vergniaud  has  no 
doubt  that  the  "conscience"  of  the  jury  will  be  satisfied  by  evening. 
The  jurors  pouring  over  L'Anti-Fed&aliste  that  afternoon  hear  their 
master's  voice  and  blanch  on  reading  that  "the  jurors  were  not  as 
penetrated  with  the  august  functions  with  which  they  are  invested"  as 
they  should  be. 

XIV 

The  real  feeling  of  the  men  on  trial  that  afternoon  is  revealed  in  a 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  Ducos  to  his  wife.  Since  the  Tribunal 
met  early,  it  may  be  assumed  that  when  the  prisoners  returned  to  the 
chapel  during  the  recess  he  wrote  this  last  of  his  letters.  His  optimism 
as  to  his  own  fate  had  dimmed.  Here  we  have  a  brave  attempt  to  recon- 
cile Agathe  to  his  fate: 

You  will  learn  by  the  newspapers,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  National  Con- 
vention, displeased  by  the  slowness  of  our  trial,  has  decreed  today  that  the 
process  of  the  trial  can  last  no  more  than  three  days.  This  .  .  .  which  may 
seem  of  disastrous  augury  if  we  think  of  our  safety,  has  other  more  consoling 
aspects;  it  will  at  least  end  the  cruel  uncertainty  in  which  we  have  been 
living  for  some  time.  We  do  not  want,  dear  Agathe,  to  give  you  in  advance 
premature  alarms,  but  neither  do  we  want  to  inspire  in  you  a  security  which 
may  make  more  terrible  the  blow  which  you  have  to  fear.  You  are  republi- 
cans. [This  is  intended  for  both  Agathe  and  Justine.]  You  have  the  virtue 
and  courage  of  such.  Justify  by  your  firmness  the  husbands  of  your  hearts; 
let  your  character  honor  their  memories  and  let  them  live  again  in  you  to  be 
the  object  of  admiration  to  the  men  who  deign  to  survive  them.  If  death 
cuts  short  the  days  we  have  devoted  to  liberty,  liberty  will  one  day  feel  its 
loss,  and  we  hope  that  our  children  will  know  how  to  repair  it.  Bring  them 
up,  dear  and  tender  friends,  in  the  belief  of  their  fathers.  Teach  tfcem  to 
honor  virtue:  it  will  recall  to  them  our  memory.  The  day  will  come — we  say 
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it  with  just  pride — when  the  sight  of  our  names  will  be  sweet  and  painful 
for  them  to  bear.  Let  them  be  worthy  of  their  fathers  who  died  in  the  flower 
of  their  age  for  liberty. 

This  belies  the  theory  that  Ducos  entered  the  Tribunal  for  the  eve- 
ning session  with  confidence  in  his  acquittal.  But,  having  prepared 
Agathe  for  the  worst,  he  holds  forth  some  hope : 

You  realize  well,  my  tender  friend,  that  these  exhortations  in  no  way  an- 
nounce to  you  the  certainty  of  our  condemnation.  We  are  far  from  being 
reduced  to  having  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  I  esteem  you  enough  to  dare  to  prepare 
you  for  an  event  which  is  at  least  possible. 

He  then  makes  clear  his  impression  that  his  fate  and  that  of  his 
brother-in-law  Fonfrede  are  inseparable: 

If  our  fate  were  not  in  common,  if  those  who  judge  us  are  going  to  sepa- 
rate those  whom  a  long  esteem  and  so  many  pleasant  connections  have 
rendered  inseparable,  ah,  it  is  then  only  that  our  misfortune  would  be  greater 
than  our  strength;  the  one  of  the  two  who  would  survive  the  other  would  be 
the  only  unfortunate  one;  but  he  would  willingly  condemn  himself  to  life  in 
order  to  be  the  husband  and  the  father  of  the  two  wives  and  all  the  children. 
Dear  friends,  tender  sisters,  no,  my  heart  tells  me  that  this  sacred  obligation 
will  not  be  imposed  upon  either  of  the  two  brothers.  They  will  live  to  make 
you  happy  and  to  wait,  in  retreat  among  their  families,  for  the  nation  to 
come,  after  its  prejudice  is  dissipated,  to  ask  of  us  again  the  services  which 
the  ingratitude  of  men  will  not  give  us  the  right  to  refuse.  When  one  has 
begun  a  career,  one  must  finish  it.  Nature,  by  placing  us  with  some  talent 
and  some  energy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  indicated  our 
destiny,  and  we  have  fixed  it  irrevocably  by  voting  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant 
in  the  midst  of  royalist  Europe.  It  is  to  live,  to  fight,  to  die  for  liberty. 

In  closing  he  recurred  to  the  pessimistic  tone  of  the  opening  para- 
graph. A  letter  had  been  received  the  day  before  from  Agathe,  assuring 
him  that  her  health  was  good. 

I  see  with  inexpressible  pleasure  that  your  health  continues  good  in  spite 
of  the  sorrow  of  your  soul.  You  owe  it  to  our  dear  children:  your  milk  is 
the  life  of  Minette,  and  Minette  is  my  dear  daughter.  I  do  insist  on  your 
promise,  my  dear  friend,  that  if  I  succumb  you  will  conserve  yourself  for 
her  and  for  my  Emile.  I  esteem  you  and  I  am  sure  of  it.  Who,  then,  would 
weep  for  my  memory  if  you  renounced  life?  Who  would  bring  up  our  chil- 
dren? Who  could  speak  to  them  like  you  of  their  father?  Oh,  tender  friend, 
they  will  have  been  unfortunate  enough  if  they  lose  me  once.  Do  not  free 
yourself  of  the  sacred  duties  of  a  mother  to  double  their  misfortune. 
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And  then,  the  final  farewell: 

Farewell,  dear  friend,  courage  and  hope.  Embrace  for  your  friend  Emile 
and  Minette.  A  thousand  tender  messages  to  our  families.  I  will  write  to 
mine  tomorrow  if  I  am  not  too  tired.  Share  with  Sophie  [Agathe's  sister] 
the  tender  kisses  that  I  give  you.  Goodbye,  Agathe,  sweet  friend,  half  of 
myself,  love,  tender  love  for  life.28 

Ducos  finishes  and  prepares  to  return  to  the  night  session  of  the 
Tribunal,  gay  again,  and  joking  with  his  friends. 

XV 

And  now  the  prisoners  are  in  court.  Antonelle  rises  soberly  to  an- 
nounce that  the  conscience  of'  the  jury  is  satisfied,  though  nothing 
additional  has  been  produced  since  the  morning  session.  The  jurors 
retire  for  deliberation  on  the  judgment.  At  ten-thirty  they  return  with 
their  verdict  of  guilty.  Camille  Desmoulins,  interpreting  the  expression 
on  the  face  of  Herman;  cries  out  in  tones  of  anguish,  "It  is  I  who  have 
killed  them  with  my  'Brissot  Devoile.' "  He  had  protested  against  the 
use  of  this  scurrilous  pamphlet,  remonstrating  loudly  against  this  per- 
version of  his  intention,  admitting  that  the  charges,  solely  the  product 
of  his  imagination,  unsupported  by  any  proof,  were  intended  to  create 
a  laugh  and  not  a  crime.29  Seated  beside  a  friend  before  the  table  of  the 
jurors,  he  thus  exculpates  himself,  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks,  and  he 
cries  out  that  he  is  leaving — but  he  cannot  get  away.30 

And  now  the  accused  are  listening  to  the  verdict.  Brissot  lowers  his 
head  and  leans  forward.  Gensonne  seems  on  the  verge  of  speaking,  but 
the  turmoil  drowns  his  voice.  The  crippled  Sillery  throws  down  his 
crutches  and  exclaims,  "This  is  the  finest  day  of  my  life!"  Ducos  and 
Fonfrede  appear  utterly  incredulous.  Vergniaud  remains  calm,  unmoved, 
impressing  the  spectators  with  his  pride  and  disdain. 

And  now  Fouquier-Tinville  rises  triumphantly  to  demand  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law,  and  Herman  asks  the  condemned  if  they  have  any- 
thing to  say.  Almost  all  spring  to  their  feet,  gesticulating  wildly,  shout- 
ing, some  crying  "Long  live  the  Republic."  Further  proceedings  are  im- 
possible, and  the  official  reporters  of  the  Tribunal  record  that  "a  very 
large  number  of  gendarmes  were  needed  to  control  them." 

Vilate,  observing  Vergniaud  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  thought  he 
seemed  bored  by  the  exhibition,  as  too  theatrical  and  in  bad  taste.  He 
sits  looking  at  the  judges  and  jurors  as  though  trying  to  recall  a  prece- 
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dent  for  anything  so  outrageous  as  the  mockery  of  this  trial.  "The 
people  are  in  delirium,"  L'Anti-F6deraliste  will  quote  him  as  saying, 
but  this  source  is  unreliable. 

In  the  midst  of  the  gesticulating  and  shouting,  in  which  the  mob  in 
the  rear  join  lustily,  Valaze,  seated  beside  Vergniaud,  seems  to  stagger, 
and  he  leans  against  one  of  the  gendarmes.  "What  is  the  matter?" 
asks  Vergniaud.  "Are  you  frightened?"  Then  Valaze  falls,  a  stilleto 
he  had  plunged  in  his  breast  protruding.  Turning  with  a  sad  and  weary 
smile  to  Dr.  Le  Hardy,  one  of  the  prisoners,  Vergniaud  says,  "Doctor, 
sacrifice  a  cock  to  Aesculapius:  one  of  your  patients  is  already  cured." 

Unable  to  proceed  because  of  the  disorder,  the  prisoners  are  ordered 
removed  without  waiting  for  the  death  sentence.  In  leaving,  some  of 
them  throw  manuscripts  to  the  jurors — the  notes  for  their  defense  that 
could  not  be  used  because  of  Robespierre's  savage  decree.  That  of 
Vergniaud  falls  into  the  hands  of  Chabot,  to  find  its  way,  much  later, 
into  the  National  Archives.  Some  historians,  accepting  the  propaganda 
of  the  Robespierreans,  say  that  the  prisoners  threw  money,  though  they 
had  been  deprived  of  all  their  money  on  entering  the  Conciergerie. 

And  now  Herman,  greatly  agitated,  imposes  silence,  and  the  death 
penalty  is  read  in  the  room  where  a  few  flickering  candles  no  more  than 
illuminate  the  gloom  and  the  stillness  is  broken  only  by  the  pattering 
of  the  rain  in  the  court  outside.  He  orders  the  doctors  attached  to  the 
Tribunal  to  examine  the  body  of  Valaze.  They  pronounce  him  dead. 
Two  ushers  are  called  to  identify  the  corpse,  and  they  announce  that 
it  is  the  impetuous  Valaze.  Then  Fouquier-Tinville  springs  to  his  feet 
and  demands  that  the  body  be  sent  to  the  guillotine  to  be  decapitated. 
This  is  too  much  even  for  Herman,  who  compromises  by  ordering  the 
body  conveyed  with  the  other  prisoners  to  the  place  of  execution,  there 
to  be  buried  in  a  common  grave. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  courtroom,  the  prisoners  can  be  heard  marching 
back  to  the  chapel,  singing  the  "Marseillaise,"  a  signal  agreed  upon 
with  the  other  prisoners  in  the  event  of  their  condemnation.  A  slight 
change  is  noted  in  the  phrasing  of  the  immortal  song:  "Against  us  the 
bloody  knife  of  tyranny  is  raised." 

It  is  almost  midnight  when  they  reach  the  chapel.  The  morning  will 
witness  their  murder  "in  due  form."  Robespierre's  "conscience"  is  satis- 
fied, and  his  Reign  of  Terror  is  now  definitely  "the  order  of  the  day," 
as  Barere  had  hoped.  Madame  Roland  will  write  later,  "Never  would 
I  have  imagined  these  details  if  I  had  not  been  present." 81 


CHAPTER  XXII 
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ABOUT  the  last  moments  of  Vergniaud  and  his  colleagues,  a  halo  has 
been  thrown  in  an  imaginary  description  of  their  last  supper  together 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Conciergerie,  after  midnight,  when  they  returned 
from  their  condemnation  in  court.  Charles  Nodier,  in  his  Souvenirs  de  la 
Revolution,  devotes  many  pages  to  the  description  of  an  epicurean 
meal  and  to  the  extraordinarily  brilliant  and  even  beautiful  conversation 
of  the  condemned  gathered  about  the  table,  reaching  its  climax  in 
Vergniaud's  summing  up  at  the  end  in  an  eloquent  acceptance  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  regrettable  that  it  is  not  true,  since,  both 
in  the  phrasing  and  in  the  philosophy,  the  romanticist  has  captured  the 
very  spirit  of  Vergniaud.  The  Abbe  Lambert,  on  whom  Lamartine 
relies  in  his  acceptance  of  the  Nodier  story,  though  unquestionably  in 
the  prison  at  the  time,  and  just  outside  the  room,  could  have  heard  the 
conversation  and  caught  its  spirit,  but  no  memory  could  have  retained 
the  very  words.  The  conversation  extends  over  seventy  pages,  and, 
before  the  day  of  stenography,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
taken  it  down.  Vergniaud,  with  his  background  of  deep  religious  train- 
ing under  the  Jesuits,  probably  did  have  faith  in  an  afterlife,  and  in 
this  conversation  he  expresses  his  hope,  while  admitting  that  he  does 
not  know.  But  Nodier  certainly  has  caught  the  very  accent  of  Vergni- 
aud's  magnificent  eloquence.  If  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  conversa- 
tion are 'from  the  imagination  of  Nodier,  they  might  have  come  from 
Vergniaud. 

"But  are  we  not  ourselves  the  best  proof  of  immortality?"  he  asked. 
"We,  calm,  serene,  unmoved  in  the  presence  of  the  corpse  of  our  friend 
[Valaze] — of  our  own  corpse — discoursing  like  a  peaceable  assembly 
of  philosophers  on  the  light  or  darkness  that  shall  succeed  our  last 
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sight;  dying  more  happy  than  Danton,  who  will  live — than  Robespierre, 
who  will  triumph.  Whence,  then,  arises  this  calmness  of  our  discourse 
and  this  serenity  of  our  souls?  Is  it  not  in  us  the  result  of  the  feeling 
that  we  have  performed  a  great  duty  toward  humanity?  What  is  our 
country?  What  is  humanity?  Is  it  this  mass  of  animated  dust  which 
is  today  man,  tomorrow  a  heap  of  clay?  No,  it  is  not  for  this  living 
clod  of  earth,  it  is  for  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  our  fatherland  that 
we  die.  What  are  we  ourselves  but  atoms  of  this  collective  spirit  of  the 
human  race?  Each  of  the  men  who  compose  our  species  has  an  im- 
mortal spirit,  imperishable,  and  confounded  with  the  soul  of  his  country 
and  mankind  for  which  it  is  so  sweet,  so  glorious  to  devote  ourselves — 
to  suffer  and  to  die.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  not  sublime  dupes 
but  beings  who  obey  their  moral  instincts  who,  when  they  have  fulfilled 
their  duty,  will  live,  suffer,  or  enjoy  in  immortality  the  destinies  of 
humanity. 

"Let  us  die,  then,  not  with  confidence,  but  certainty.  Our  conscience 
is  our  guide  in  this  mighty  trial,  our  judge,  the  great  Eternal  whose 
name  is  sought  for  by  ages  and  to  whose  designs  we  are  subservient  as 
tools  which  He  breaks  in  the  work  but  whose  fragments  fall  at  His  feet. 
Death  is  but  the  greatest  act  of  life,  since  it  gives  birth  to  a  higher  state 
of  existence.  Were  it  not  thus,  there  would  be  something  greater  than 
God:  it  would  be  the  just  man  immolating  himself  uselessly  and  hope- 
lessly for  his  country.  This  supposition  is  a  folly  of  blasphemy,  and  I 
repel  it  with  contempt  and  horror.  No,  Vergniaud  is  not  greater  than 
God,  but  God  is  more  just  than  Vergniaud,  and  will  not  tomorrow  suffer 
him  to  ascend  a  scaffold  except  to  justify  and  avenge  him  in  future 


Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  imitation  of  the  style  and  spirit  of 
Vergniaud  than  this  by  the  pen  of  Nodier.  It  is  possible  that  the  Abbe 
listened  to  the  conversation,  retaining  in  his  memory  the  tone  and  some 
of  the  phrases,  and  that  Nodier  drew  on  his  imagination  for  the  rest. 
Lamartine,  ascribing  everything  to  the  Abbe  Lambert,  friend  of  Brissot, 
who  was  admitted  to  the  prison  to  bless  the  dying,  who  stood  in  the 
corridor  and  saw  and  heard,  describes  the  last  supper  at  length  and 
includes  the  closing  paragraphs  of  Vergniaud  just  quoted.2  Both  the 
Nodier  narrative  and  that  of  Lamartine  have  Vergniaud  seated  in  the 
center  of  the  table,  and  this  is  true. 

More  historic  is  the  description  handed  down  in  the  memoirs  of 
Buzot,  to  whom  the  tale  was  told  by  the  servant  of  Duprat,  who  un- 
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questionably  served  the  men  awaiting  execution.  The  legend  preserved 
by  Nodier  must  have  reached  Buzot,  then  in  hiding  from  the  knife,  and 
seemed  distasteful  to  him.  "My  friends  made  their  last  repast  together," 
he  says.  "It  was  agreeable;  even  gayety  was  not  lacking.  A  servant  of 
Duprat  who  was  serving  them  wept;  his  master  consoled  him,  spoke  to 
him  with  kindness  of  his  services,  and  asked  him  to  look  after  his  wife. 
.  .  .  The  makers  of  romance  have  taken  over  this  last  repast.  Some 
have  found  in  it  the  occasion  for  pretentious  dialogues;  others  have 
made  it  a  feast  of  Lucullus.  Ah,  do  not  let  us  attribute  to  such  men 
and  to  such  moments  fictitious  discourse.  Do  not  let  us  attribute  to 
them  in  the  face  of  death  a  sensuality  which  was  neither  in  their  cus- 
toms nor  their  tastes."  3 

Certainly  the  supper  was  not  the  epicurean  meal  imagined  by  Nodier, 
but  it  was  better  than  that  usually  served  in  prison,  since  the  servants 
had  been  given  permission  to  bring  food  in  from  outside.  There  was  a 
bowl  of  punch  and  warm  wine,  and  during  the  supper  numerous  toasts 
were  proposed.  The  engraving  signed  by  Boissel,  showing  the  men 
about  the  table,  presents  Vergniaud  in  profile,  leaning  backward  in  his 
chair,  with  the  air  of  indifference  so  often  ascribed  to  him.  Across  the 
table  Brissot  is  pictured  standing  with  his  eyes  raised;  Gensonne  is 
beside  him.  At  the  end  of  the  room  Ducos  and  Fonfrede,  the  brothers- 
in-law,  are  shown  with  their  arms  around  each  other. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  the  repast  was  over. 

II 

During  the  evening,  and  almost  until  dawn,  the  scene  in  the  chapel 
was  one  of  animation,  not  without  some  merriment  because  of  the 
witticisms  of  the  irrepressible  Ducos,  and  despite  the  covered  body  of 
Valaze  by  the  wall.  Between  songs  the  men  talked  sadly  in  groups  of  the 
plight  of  their  country.  Vergniaud,  who  had  no  wife  or  children,  and 
whose  parents  were  dead,  was  comparatively  free  from  worries,  but  he 
had  lived  with  Ducos  and  Fonfrede  and  their  lively  wives,  and  he  had 
romped  on  the  floor  with  their  children.  His  heart  went  out  to  them,  for 
they  were  under  thirty.  He  smiled  sadly  at  Ducos's  efforts  at  cheerful- 
ness and  at  his  witticisms,  and  noted  that  Fonfrede  was  more  deeply 
moved.  The  latter  tried  to  hide  his  feelings  from  Ducos.  Once,  taking 
Riouffe  aside,  he  talked  about  his  wife  and  children  and  shed  tears, 
but  when  Ducos  noticed  and  inquired  the  reason,  Fonfrede  replied:  "It 
is  nothing.  It  was  something  he  was  saying  to  me."  *  In  his  clothing 
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Vergniaud  had  concealed  a  poison  pill  called  the  "liberty  pill/7  given 
him  by  Condorcet,  who  was  to  escape  life  by  taking  this  same  drug 
prepared  for  him  by  a  chemist.  Greatly  moved  by  the  attitude  of  his 
two  young  idolaters,  Vergniaud  could  not  bring  himself  to  desert  them 
even  in  death,  and  calling  a  guard,  he  turned  over  the  poison  to  him. 
They  would  die  together. 

Out  in  the  court,  throughout  the  night,  the  rain  could  be  heard 
beating  on  the  pavement. 

Two  priests  had  been  admitted  to  the  prison  to  hear  those  who 
wished  to  confess,  and  Abbe  Lambert,  the  friend  of  Brissot,  and  the 
Abbe  Lothringer,  the  chaplain  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris.  Sillery  and 
five  others  made  their  confessions.  When  the  Abbe  Lambert  offered 
Brissot  the  consolations  of  religion,  the  Girondin  answered,  "Do  you 
know  anything  more  holy  than  the  death  of  an  honest  man  who  dies  for 
having  refused  the  blood  of  his  fellow  creatures  to  the  wretches?"  The 
Abbe  did  not  press  him  further.  Lasource,  of  a  different  religion,  who 
had  come  to  admire  the  Catholic  faith  while  in  prison,  suggested  to 
Brissot  that  he  had  shown  himself  at  heart  a  Catholic,  and  he  urged 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  Abbe's  offer,  but  without  avail.  Gensonne 
also  declined.  When  the  Abbe  Lothringer  approached  Vergniaud,  he  was 
received  ,/ith  kindly  courtesy,  but  he  too  declined.  But  when  asked  by 
some  of  his  companions  if  he  believed  in  an  eternal  life  and  recompense 
hereafter,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  light  of  dawn  was  casting 
a  melancholy  glow  into  the  chapel  when,  worn  out  by  singing  patriotic 
songs  and  the  emotions  of  the  night,  the  prisoners  sought  their  couches. 

At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  executioner  appeared  to  prepare 
them  for  their  last  ordeal.  Gensonne  cut  off  a  lock  of  his  hair  and  gave 
it  to  the  Abbe  Lambert  for  transmission  to  his  wife.  Vergniaud  seated 
himself  for  the  hairdresser  with  the  nonchalance  of  one  undergoing  the 
ceremony  in  his  home,  but  the  faithful  Cotton  wept  as  he  worked. 
Vergniaud  was  seen  to  take  out  his  watch  and  to  scratch  something  on 
the  case  with  a  pin.  It  was  his  initials  and  those  of  Adele  Sauvan,  with 
the  date.  He  instructed  Cotton  to  attend  to  its  delivery. 

Having  made  all  preparations,  the  Girondins,  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs,  coats  thrown  over  their  shoulders  against  the  downpour 
of  rain,  marched  in  a  column  to  the  court  of  the  prison,  where  five 
tumbrils  awaited  them,  the  fifth  for  the  body  of  Valaze.  As  they  filed 
out  of  the  prison,  Tavernier,  usher  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
stolidly  wrote  into  the  prison  record: 
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"Pierre  Vergniaud  was  removed  from  the  prison  by  virtue  of  the 
decision  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  at  the  request  of  the  public 
accuser  of  that  Tribunal,  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  death  on  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution,  and  turned  over  to  the  gendarmes  and  the  execu- 
tioner for  this  purpose." 

The  day  was  gloomy  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  as  the  pro- 
cession of  the  tumbrils  started  on  their  slow  journey  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Not  since  the  execution  of  Lally-Tollendal  in  1766  had  such 
an  immense  number  of  spectators  been  seen,  for  the  new  Jacobins  had 
lined  the  streets  with  their  agents  to  shout  insults  and  to  jeer.  These 
men  had  been  paid  money  for  this  purpose.5  The  squares,  streets,  quays, 
and  bridges  were  congested,  and  from  the  windows  along  the  way  both 
men  and  women  looked  down  with  varying  emotions.6  The  moment 
the  condemned  took  their  places  in  the  tumbrils  on  benches  facing  each 
other,  their  voices  rose  clearly  and  powerfully  in  the  singing  of  the 
"Marseillaise."  The  paid  agents  of  the  Jacobins  shouted  insults,  but 
not  all  along  the  line  of  march  was  Robespierre's  mob  to  sneer  *  at  men 
about  to  die.  Among  the  men  and  women  who  looked  on,  thousands 
were  secretly  in  sympathy  with  the  men  in  the  carts.  Pache,  who  knew 
this,  had  insisted  on  an  extraordinary  armed  escort.  Thus  on  the  rue 
Saint-Honore,  as  they  passed  the  house  of  Robespierre,  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  rang  with  the  stirring  hymn  into  which  some  of  the 
phrases  of  Vergniaud  had  been  written,  and  with  defiant  shouts  of 
"Long  live  the  Republic!"  And  then  another  refrain  alternated  with 
the  "Marseillaise":  "Rather  death  than  slavery  is  the  motto  of  the 
French." 

A  newspaper  that  would  have  dared  give  an  objective  description  of 
the  scenes  along  the  route  would  not  have  been  tolerated.  Free  speech 
and  a  free  press  had  ceased  to  exist  in  France  after  the  proscription  of 
the  Girondins.  The  papers,  cowering  under  the  eye  of  Robespierre, 
howled  with  sadistic  glee  in  their  narratives.  "In  spite  of  the  bad 
weather,  never  had  an  execution  drawn  more  spectators  or  seemed  so 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic,"  said  the  journal  Les 
Revolutions  de  Paris.  "In  spite  of  what  was  said  about  it  along  the  road 
and  on  the  scaffold  by  some  of  the  condemned,  who  shouted  'Long  live 
the  Republic,  but  you  will  not  have  it/  the  people  were  well  persuaded 
that  their  condemnation  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  consolidation. 
Several  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  sang  the  well  known  refrain,  ' 
death  than  slavery  is  the  motto  of  the  French.?  Did  these  wretches 
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by  that  to  insult  the  revolutionary  measures  without  which  they  could 
still  defy  the  indivisibility  of  the  Republic?" 

Could  not  the  conscience  of  even  Les  Revolutions  de  Paris  be  "satis- 
fied" on  that  day  of  death  over  the  barbarous  decree  of  Robespierre 
denying  the  accused  the  right  of  defense?  "This  decree,"  it  said,  "was 
necessary  to  a  rapid  Revolution  and  has  the  advantage  of  promptly 
striking  the  great  conspirators  with  the  sword  of  the  law." 

It  was  almost  one  o'clock  when  the  tumbrils  reached  the  place  of 
execution  and  the  condemned  alighted  and  embraced,  still  singing  the 
immortal  song  of  the  Revolution.  Even  in  this  solemn  moment  the 
irrepressible  Ducos  turned  to  Fonfrede,  who  was  beside  him,  with  a 
smile.  "The  Convention  has  forgotten  one  decree,"  he  said.  Astonished, 
Fonfrede  asked  his  meaning.  "A  decree  on  the  indivisibility  of  heads 
and  bodies,"  Ducos  replied. 

As  one  by  one  they  ascended  to  the  knife,  those  still  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold  carried  on  with  the  song.  At  last  only  Vergniaud  was  left, 
still  singing,  his  rich  voice  unwavering  and  strong.  Ascending  the 
scaffold,  he  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  roll  of  drums  made  it  impossible 
to  hear  him.  His  murderers  dared  not  permit  his  voice  to  reach  the 
people  even  from  the  scaffold.  He  stood  a  moment,  pensive,  "looking 
with  tender  friendship,  but  without  fear,  on  the  heads  of  his  friends 
in  the  basket." 7  The  knife  descended.  Vergniaud's  voice  was  stilled 
forever. 

But  History  could  not  be  silenced.  "With  the  grave  and  holy  voice  of 
Vergniaud,  the  last,  one  seemed  to  hear  the  dying  voice  of  the  Republic 
and  of  the  law,"  wrote  Michelet. 

"The  country  has  lost  its  flower,  liberty  has  lost  its  prestige,  the 
Republic  has  lost  its  spring,"  wrote  Lamartine. 

And  Chenier  said,  "Why  was  there  not  found  a  cavern  deep  enough 
to  save  from  the  executioner  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  and  the 
genius  of  Condorcet?" 

Madame  Roland  in  her  cell  heard  of  the  execution  and  wrote  in  her 
memoirs  that  the  infamous  decree  of  Robespierre  "closed  this  eloquent 
mouth  whose  victorious  accents  disarmed  the  ferocity  of  many  assassins 
who  dared  to  consummate  their  crime  only  when  they  had  ceased  to 
hear  it;  thus  perished  Vergniaud  and  with  him  the  rarest  talent  of  the 
tribune."  With  the  execution  of  her  friends,  she  no  longer  cared  for  life. 
A  few  days,  and  she  will  appear  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  to 
say:  "You  judge  me  worthy  to  share  the  fate  of  the  great  men  whom 
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you  have  assassinated.  I  will  try  to  wear  on  the  scaffold  the  courage 
which  they  have  shown  there."  And,  on  the  scaffold,  turning  to  a  statue 
of  Liberty  near  by,  she  will  say,  "Ah,  Liberty,  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!" 

From  prisoners  in  the  Conciergerie  who  came  later,  Helen  Maria 
Williams  learned  that  "a  superstitious  respect  was  paid  to  the  miserable 
mattress  of  Vergniaud;  and  those  who  felt  neither  the  force  of  their 
patriotism  nor  shared  in  the  love  of  their  country  were  taught  to 
pronounce  with  religious  awe  the  names  of  these  martyrs  of  liberty."  8 

III 

In  the  cemetery  of  the  Madeleine,  close  by  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette  lay  buried,  gravediggers  had  been  busy  digging 
in  the  rain  the  trench  where  so  much  of  loyalty  and  genius  was  to  be 
buried,  for  all  were  to  lie  in  a  common  grave.  Later  the  apathetic  king 
and  the  frivolous  queen  will  be  reverently  exhumed  by  the  Bourbons, 
but  the  great  architects  of  republicanism  and  democracy  will  rest  where 
they  are  buried — without  a  stone. 

Long  afterwards  was  found  the  bill  of  the  gravediggers:  "Twenty-one 
deputies  of  the  Gironde:  for  the  coffins,  147  livres;  for  the  gravediggers, 
63;  total,  210  livres." 

And  looking  on  this  sordid  paper,  Lamartine  was  to  write: 

"Never  did  Aeschylus  or  Shakespeare  invent  a  more  bitter  derision 
of  fate  than  this  bill  of  a  gravedigger  receiving  his  pay  for  having 
buried  all  the  monarchy  and  all  the  Republic  of  a  mighty  nation."  9 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  Vergniaud,  who  rocked  the  cradle  of  the 
Republic  and  was  buried  in  its  grave. 

IV 

Danton,  who  respected  the  character  and  ideals  of  the  Girondins 
and  admired  the  genius  and  eloquence  of  Vergniaud.  was  at  this  time 
In  his  country  house,  to  which  he  had  retired  in  disgust  and  dismay 
just  before  the  opening  of  the  trial.  He  was  conversing  with  one  Doulet, 
a  neighbor  who  was  later  to  give  this  anecdote  to  history,  when  another 
neighbor,  bubbling  with  enthusiasm,  appeared  with  a  newspaper  in 
his  hand. 

"Good  news!"  he  shouted. 

"What  news?"  asked  Danton. 

"Here.  Read  it.  The  Girondins  are  condemned  and  executed." 
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Danton  turned  pale  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"Good  news?"  he  exclaimed  bitterly.  "Wretch!" 

"But  weren't  they  rebels?"  asked  his  astonished  neighbor. 

"Rebels?"  Danton  exploded.  "Aren't  we  all  rebels?  We  all  deserve 
death  as  much  as  they  do.  We  will  undergo  their  fate,  one  by  one." 10 

A  few  days  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  said  in  the  privacy  of  his 
house:  "I  did  my  best  to  save  them;  I  wish  to  God  I  could  have  saved 
them."  He  was  to  be  haunted  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  which  were  few, 
with  the  thought  of  Vergniaud  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  singing  the 
"Marseillaise." 

Did  he  recall  Vergniaud's  striking  warning  that  the  Revolution,  like 
Saturn,  would  devour  her  own  children? 


MANUSCRIPTS,  BOOKS,  NEWSPAPERS  AND 
MAGAZINES  CITED  OR  CONSULTED 

MANUSCRIPT  SOURCES 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS 

Archives  Nationales 

Dossier  of  the  Girondins,  W.  2Q2-N  204,  five  parts.  This  is  especially 
interesting  since  it  includes: 

1)  The  manuscript  drawn  up  by  Vergniaud  for  his  defense, 

2)  Report  of  the  trial  of  the  Girondins, 

3)  Letters  of  Madame  Ducos, 

4)  Documents  on  Vergniaud's  arrest,  under  A.  A.  10. 
Archives  de  la  Gironde,  Bordeaux 

1)  Three  autograph  letters  signed  by  Vergniaud,  dated  January  10,  April 
12,  and  May  5,  1793. 

2)  Letters  of  Boyer-Fonfrede  from  Paris  to  Society  of  Friends  of  Liberty 
and  Equality,  Bordeaux.  Especially  important  to  Vergniaud's  biography 
are  those  of  June   29,   1792;   March  7,  9,   19,  and   23,   1793;   and 
April  6  and  May  7  and  15,  1793. 

3)  Letters  of  Ducos,  Deleyre,  Duplantier,  and  Grangeneuve,  Deputies  of 
the  Gironde. 

Bibliotheque  Municipale,  Bordeaux 

1)  Letter  and  verses  by  Vergniaud  addressed  to  his  colleagues  of  the 
Mus6e  of  Bordeaux,  published  in  1858,  though  inexactly,  in  the  Archives 
historiques  du  departement  de  la  Gironde. 

2)  Annotations  by  Vergniaud  on  the  book  Decisions  sommaires  du  Palais 
by  A.  Lapeyrere. 

3)  Manuscript  catalogue  of  Vergniaud's  library. 
National  Academy  of  Historyj  Caracas,  Venezuela 

Letter  of  Vergniaud  to  General  Miranda  in  Miranda's  papers. 

PRIVATE  DOCUMENTS 

In  Paris 
In  possession  of  M.  Louis  Vergniaud: 

1)  A  letter  from  Vergniaud  to  Danton, 

2)  Documents  on  removal  of  seals  on  possessions  of  Vergniaud,  Ducos, 
and  Fonfrede,  i3th  Brumaire,  Year  II; 
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3)  Copy  of  record  of  Vergniaud's  death;  original  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 

the  H6tel  de  Ville,  Paris,  in  1871. 
In  Limoges 

1)  150  autograph  letters  of  Vergniaud,  and  the  Livre  de  raison  of  the 
Vergniaud  family,  going  back  to  the  sixteenth  century,  in  possession  of 
M.  Pierre  Vandermarcq. 

2)  Register  of  baptism  of  Vergniaud  from  parochial  records  of  the  Church 
of  Saint-Michel-des-Lions. 

In  Saint-Emilion 

Letters  of  Ducos  and  letter  of  Ducos's  father,  all  in  possession  of  Dr.  Le 
Barazer. 

NEWSPAPERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

L'Ami  du  peuple  (Marat). 

L'Ami  du  roi  (Abbe  Royou). 

Les  Annales  patriotiques  et  litteraires  (Carra). 

L'Anti-Federaliste  (Robespierre). 

Bulletin  du  Tribunal  revolutionnaire. 

La  Chronique  de  Paris. 

Le  Courrier  des  83  departements. 

Le  Defenseur  de  la  Constitution. 

Journal  de  Bordeaux  et  du  departement  de  la  Gironde. 

Le  Journal  des  debats  et  des  decrets. 

Journal  de  la  Republique  frangaise  (Marat). 

Journal  de  Paris  (Garat,  Roederer). 

Le  Logograpke. 

Le  Mercure  universal. 

Le  Moniteur. 

Le  Patriote  frangais  (Brissot). 

Le  Point  du  jour. 

Le  Pere  Duchesne  (Hebert). 

Le  Republicain  frangais. 

Les  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant  (Desmoulins). 

Les  Revolutions  de  Paris  (Prudhomme). 

La  Sentinelle  (Louvet). 

Le  Vieux  Cordelier  (Desmoulins). 
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442,   460,   472,   474,   476,   483;   Ver- 
gniaud's  speech  on,  10,  n ;  accepted  by 
Louis,     79,     94,     147;     blessed,     90; 
strengthening  of,  91;  Louis  aims  to 
destroy,  137,  172,  193;  attacked,  139; 
hated  by  foreign  despots,   154,  155; 
people  uphold,  156;  no  modification, 
161,  162;  conspiracy  against,  169;  no 
revision,    184;    Dumorlard    invokes, 
187;  king  accused  of  violating,  202; 
defenders  of,  203,  214,  218;  reestab- 
lishment  of  old,  459 
Constitution,  La,  241 
Constitutional  Guard,  141,  169 
Convention.  See  National  Convention 
Corday,    Charlotte,    430,    476;    stabs 
Marat,  431,  432,  444;   defended  by 
Chauveau-Lagarde,  465,  478,  479 
Cordeliers,  173,  207,  210,  217,  224,  237, 
257,  326,  330,  337,  338,  344,  345,  347, 
37i,  437,  460,  467;   attacks  on  so- 
ciety, 99;  demand  Louis's  death,  218; 
fan  hatred  in  mobs,  238;  Legendre, 
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president  of,  256;  protest  Marat's  ar- 
rest, 380,  388,  392;  arrange  Marat's 
funeral,  431 

Cotton,  Jean  Baptiste,  servant  of  Ver- 
gniaud,  316,  4455  in  prison,  450,  453, 
494 

Council  of  Ministers,  36,  147,  170,  252 

Courrier  de  Brabant,  Le,  120 

Courrier  de  la  Gironde,  87 

Courrier  des  83  departments,  Le,  221, 
252,  457 

Couthon,  Georges,  394,  405,  406,  440; 
fanatic,  172,  175;  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  41 1 ;  hatred  of  Vergniaud, 

433 

Crastre,  Frangois,  i,  8 

Crevecoeur,  Jean  de,  120 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  170,  224,  291,  299 

Custine,  Adam-Philippe,  Gen.  de,  445, 
446,  481;  military  successes,  287;  re- 
treats in  Germany,  387,  438 


D 


Dampierre,  Gen.,  387,  446 

Danton,  i,  2,  3,  62,  103,  133,  221,  224, 
226,  231,  235,  241,  312,  323,  326,  333, 
334,  336,  338,  347,  357,  30*7,  384,  392, 
400,  402,  411,  413,  423,  439,  441,  455, 
461,  463,  468,  484,  492;  opportunist, 
viii;  language,  7,  12,  13,  19;  respected 
by  Vergniaud,  21;  manner,  22,  23; 
guillotined,  24;  admiration  for  Mme. 
Roland,  131;  opposes  war,  138;  ex- 
cluded from  Ministry,  145,  146 ;  leads 
march  on  Tuileries,  185,  189,  222, 
223;  confidence  of  royal  family,  211; 
feathers  own  nest,  236 ;  appoints  com- 
missioners, 237;  search  for  arms,  243; 
involved  in  massacres,  244;  agrees 
with  Vergniaud,  245;  addresses  As- 
sembly, 246,  247;  attitude  toward 
prisoners,  248,  249;  saves  Roland, 
250;  tries  reconcile  Girondins,  251; 
elected  to  Convention,  255,  256;  his 
triumph,  257,  263,  264;  own  defense, 
269;  dislikes  Marat,  273;  willing  join 
Girondins,  279,  281;  offers  protection 
to  Julie  Talma,  281 ;  proposes  coalition, 
283,  284,  287;  wife's  death,  284,  289; 
306;  against  king's  execution,  288, 
289;  warns  Girondins,  329,  331;  ad- 


vocates Revolutionary  Tribunal,  332 ; 
friendship  with  Dumouriez,  348,  350, 
35i,  352,  3535  demands  hearing,  355, 
356;  abandons  Gironde,  358;  nepo- 
tism, 368;  attacked  by  Guadet,  375; 
plots  against  Girondins,  391;  speaks 
against  protection  from  mobs,  393; 
denounces  Girondins,  399;  seconds 
Vergniaud,  404 ;  anxious,  413 ;  shuns 
Jacobin  Club,  424;  gets  appeal  for 
Vergniaud,  424;  rejoices  on  Marat's 
murder,  432 ;  reign  in  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  over,  440 ;  hopes  to  save 
Vergniaud,  449;  speeches  defending 
Dumouriez,  462 ;  regrets  fate  of  Gi- 
rondins, 497,  498 

"Danton  and  the  September  Massacres" 
(Aulard  article),  251 

Dassier,  Pierre  Victurnien,  Vergniaud's 
godfather,  27 

Daunou,  P.-C.-F.,  3 

David,  painter,  8,  256,  317,  386 

Defender  of  the  Constitution,  224 

Dejoly,  E.  L.  H.,  Minister  of  king,  211, 
216,  217,  218 

Delessart,  vii,  137,  477;  Minister  of 
War  to  Louis,  114;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  115;  between  king  and 
Assembly,  140,  141;  accused  by  Ver- 
gniaud, 143,  168,  169,  212;  fall,  144 

Demosthenes,  ix,  i,  5,  6,  7,  8,  23,  50, 
158,  204,  462 

Deseze,  Remain,  wife  of,  53,  54;  law- 
yer for  Louis  XVT,  64,  308 

Desfieux,  272,  342,  419 

Desgraves,  M.,  vi 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  100,  164,  185,  226, 
248,  263,  35o,  480;  newspaper  of,  84, 
85,  120,  165;  disciple  of  Danton, 
222;  wife  of,  224;  Marat  demands 
election,  255,  256;  writes  history  of 
Brissotins,  349,  354,  430,  466,  468;  on 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  352; 
writes  falsehoods  against  Girondins, 
384;  cousin  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  464 

Deville,  Paul  Sarnte-Claire,  401 

Dillon,  Gen.  Theobald,  166,  442,  460 

Diplomatic  Committee  of  the  Assembly, 
137,  141,  144,  153,  154,  158,  160,  363 

Dodun,  Mme.  Louise  Julie,  salon  of, 
124,  125,  133,  144,  205,  315 

Ducos,  Jean  Frangois,  vi,  84,  85,  140, 
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145, 193, 257, 302, 308, 313,  315,  336, 

380,  423,  424,  427,  433,  43S5  439)  455, 
461 ;  admirer  of  Vergniaud,  12,  95, 
264 ;  letters  to  wife,  23 ;  father  of,  50 ; 
member  of  National  Guard,  73~75J 
forms  Guard  in  Paris,  79;  elected  to 
Assembly,  87,  96,  97;  shares  apart- 
ment with  Vergniaud,  133;  member 
of  Convention,  277;  meets  Girondins, 
287 ;  joins  Fonfrede,  310,  311 ;  his  wit, 
312;  letter  from,  328;  alarmed  for 
family,  429;  reads  Vergniaud's  pro- 
test against  imprisonment,  434;  ar- 
rest, 448,  449,  450;  letters  describe 
prison  life,  451,  452,  453-454,  worr'ed 
about  family,  453 ;  trial,  465,  467,  477, 
478,  488;  attacked  by  Hebert,  484; 
letter  to  wife,  487,  488,  489 ;  last  days, 
493,  496 

Ducos,  Mme.  Jeanne  Agathe  Lavaud, 
vi,  91,  133,  3ii,  423,  425,  429,  449, 
453 ;  letters  from  husband,  23,  96,  .;87 

Dumas,  Rene  Francois,  458,  464 

Dumolard,  187,  188 

Dumouriez,  Charles  Francois,  107,  125, 
144,  145,  167,  171,  172,  176,  178, 
179,  198,  267,  322,  409,  446,  455, 
476;  memoirs  of,  19;  Foreign  Min- 
ister, 97;  in  Mme.  Roland's  salon, 
128;  hated  by  her,  131;  intelligent, 
146 ;  insists  Louis  act  against  Austria, 
160,  161;  denounces  Servan,  170;  dis- 
trusted by  Girondins,  177,  263;  con- 
sulted by  Louis,  182,  183;  heads 
army,  262,  266;  handicapped  at  war 
ministry,  278-279;  little  confidence  in 
Girondins,  279;  embraced  by  Robes- 
pierre, 279,  283,  328,  367;  treason  of, 
283,  350,  352,  355,  445,  471;  military 
successes,  287;  suspect,  306;  campaign 
against  Holland,  326,  348,  349,  444; 
accusation  against  demanded,  337; 
accomplices,  359,  360,  363,  366,  375; 
Vergniaud  questioned  on  friendship, 
459,  47o,  476;  defense  by  Danton, 
462 

Dupaty,  Charles,  50;  president  of  Par- 
liament of  Bordeaux,  33,  35,  81 ; 
death,  36,  69;  impressed  by  Ver- 
gniaud, 38,  39,  40;  aids  Vergniaud, 
41,  42,  43  J  wife  of,  49,  52,  54,  55,  68, 
71,  72,  80 


Duplays,  the,  222,  353 

Duprat,  452,  492,  493 

Duranton,  Minister  of  Justice,  145,  146 

Durieux,  Pierre,  vi,  71,  87;  defended  by 

Vergniaud,  59-68 
Dutard,  secret  service  chief,  337,   395, 

396 

Dutroy,  Marthe,  54,  55,  56 
Duvigneau,  So 


Electoral  Assembly,  91,  95;  session  in- 
augurated by  Eveche,  255,  273,  475 

Elizabeth,  Madame,  sister  of  Louis  XVI, 
122,  211 

Elizabeth,  Princess,  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI,  221,  285 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Grace  D.,  105,  376,  377 

Eloquence  frangaise,  by  Raubaud,  2 

Emtte,  313 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  4 

Encyclopedia,  17,  36 

Epistle  to  the  Astronomers,  The,  48 

Eveche,  Revolutionary  Committee,  395, 
406;  inaugurates  Electoral  Assembly, 
255;  plans  massacre  Girondins,  330, 
391,  394;  Marat  inspiration  of,  349; 
protests  Marat's  arrest,  380;  usurps 
municipal  government,  400;  head- 
quarters Army  of  Insurrection,  401; 
denounces  Girondins,  408,  412,  416, 
437,  467,  468 

Extraordinary  Commission,  193,  208, 
239,  258;  Vergniaud  spokesman  for, 
212,  229;  does  work  of  Government, 
232 

Extraordinary  Committee,  304,  305 


Fabre,  d'Eglantine,  226;  agent  of  Dan- 
ton,  244,  248;  poet,  256,  280,  350, 
468 

Faublas,  126 

Fauchet,  Abbe  Claude,  114,  140,  351; 
in  prison,  454;  trial,  469,  478,  484 

Federalism,  rejected  by  Vergniaud,  13 

Federalists,  481;  Girondins  as,  274 

Feudalism,  9,  64 

Feuillants,  182,  186,  295;  conservative, 
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97;  club  of,  107,  123;  hope  to  save 

Louis,  226 

Fonfrede.  See  Boyer-Fonfrede 
Fontaine,   Georges,   gendarme   guarding 

Vergniaud,  432 
Fbuquier-Tinville,   Antoine,    prosecutor 

of  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  380,  448, 

457,  458,  465,  466,  478,  480,  486,  489, 

490;  asks  help  of  Convention,  481 
Francis  II  of  Austria,  163,  167 
Frecine,  334 
Frederick  William  II   of  Prussia,   158, 

163,  167,  195,  199,  219 
Freron,  Louis-Marie-Stanislas,  285,  286 
Friend  of  the  Laws,  318,  320 
Friends  of  the  Constitution,  Vergniaud 

in,  52,  68,  78,  79;  of  Brive,  62,  63; 

of  Bordeaux,  92,  96 
Friends  of  Equality,  15,  91;  Vergniaud 

elected    president,    in;    letter    from 

Fonfrede,  193,  390 
Furtado,  51,  84,  85,  86 


Gamot,  defended  by  Vergniaud,  56,  57 
Garat,  Joseph,  96,  176,  348,  391,  392, 
395,  408,  413;  newspaper  of,  139; 
journalist,  207,  208;  memoirs  of,  222; 
intelligence  of,  257,  260;  interview 
with  Robespierre,  327;  Minister  of 
Interior,  330;  Minister  of  Justice, 
336;  measures  against  speculators  de- 
manded, 376;  informed  of  mob,  397; 
afraid  take  stand,  398,  399,  402,  403 ; 
tries  aid  Vergniaud,  424 
Gazettet  the,  101 

General  Assembly  of  Administrators,  94 
General  Assembly  of  the  Gironde,  419 
General  Council  of  the  Gironde,  73 
General  Council  of  the  Revolutionary 
Commune   of   Paris,   388,   394,   412 ; 
Vergniaud  asks  accounting,  364;  set 
aside  by  EvSche1,  401 
Gensonne,  Armand,  19,  44,  98,  127,  128, 
131,    134,    140,    147,    172,    185,    193, 
211,    221,    273,    336,    377,    399,    412, 
449;  proposes  emancipation,  13;  wis- 
dom of,  16;  president  of  Jacobins  of 
Bordeaux,  79;  sponsors  Alluaud,  80; 
to  Assembly,  87,  95,  96 ;  friendly  with 
Dumouriez,  144;  on  Diplomatic  Com- 


mittee, 153,  154;  asked  advise  Louis, 
213;  accused  by  Jacobins  of  Bor- 
deaux, 272;  letter  to  Boze,  302,  304, 
3°5,  307;  conspirator,  327;  mobs  de- 
mand head,  335,  337;  attacked  by 
Robespierre,  359,  373,  440;  accused 
by  Saint- Just,  431 ;  in  prison,  451 ; 
trial,  465,  489;  last  days,  493,  494 
Geraud,  Edmond,  student,  107,  146,  246, 

257,  335 

German  General  Encyclopedia,  4 
Girey-Dupre,  journalist,   164;   arrested, 

233,  239,  246 

Gironde,  17,  94,  J34,  3^5,  388,  389,  395 
Gironde  party,  16,  189,  334;  Brissot 
head,  97;  formation,  125;  no  coordi- 
nation, 131,  132;  controls  parliament, 
135;  Ministry,  147,  168,  176,  177,  180, 
217,  231,  244;  leaders,  213;  divided, 
221;  denounced  by  Robespierre,  249, 
261,  264,  265;  Vergniaud  soul  of,  336, 
374,  384,  394 

Girondins  (Brissotins),  vi,  i,  7,  13,  18, 
22,  23,  24,  98,  101,  107,  121,  130,  134, 
137,  138,  153,  186,  208,  211,  216,  225, 
231,  235,  245,  251,  252,  256,  263,  273, 
290,  301,  302,  308,  316,  317,  338,  346, 
347,  350,  355,  357,  374,  375,  380,  381, 
385,  387,  388,  390,  393,  394,  402,  407, 
412,  418,  422,  423,  428,  431,  432,  435, 
440,  441,  443,  444,  445,  447,  450,  455, 
461,  462;  religious  ideas,  14;  Ver- 
gniaud glory  of,  16;  united  only 
twice,  17;  Vergniaud  spokesman,  19, 
117 ;  Fonfrede,  51 ;  cultivated  by  Nar- 
bonne,  114,  115;  Roland  heads  Minis- 
try, 129;  Plain  votes  with,  135,  260, 
269;  Robespierre  fearful,  136;  offen- 
sive against  Delessart,  140;  accused 
by  Robespierre,  149,  276,  Robespierre 
blames  for  war,  161,  163;  Ministry 
of,  167-182,  184;  Lafayette  against, 
193,  194;  acclaim  Vergniaud,  204;  ac- 
cused of  attack  on  Tuileries,  222; 
shun  Assembly,  226,  blame  Danton 
for  massacres,  247;  attacked  by  Ma- 
rat, 255;  number  of,  259;  leaders 
wealthy,  261;  Commune  attacks,  266; 
intimacy  with  Miranda,  267,  268; 
demand  action,  274;  confidence  of 
Convention,  277;  struggle  with  Com- 
mune, 277,  279;  no  faith  in  Du- 
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mouriez,  283;  propose  coalition  with 
Danton,  283,  284;  moderates  against 
king's  death,  289;  slander  against, 
306,  308;  Robespierre  plans  extermi- 
nation, 323,  324,  325,  326 ;  threatened, 
329,  330,  33i,  334,  337J  defense  «.f, 
343 ;  abandoned  by  Danton,  358,  362, 
368;  persecution  of,  373;  confused, 
378;  blamed  for  food  shortage,  387; 
plot  against,  391,  392 ;  position 
strengthened,  395,  397,  398,  399  J  turn 
to  Vergniaud,  400;  expulsion  of,  403- 
406;  denounced,  408-409;  still  not 
expelled,  410;  Marat  urges  arrest, 
411;  expulsion  decreed,  413;  deliv- 
ered to  mob,  414;  in  Caen,  430; 
charged  with  military  reverses,  446; 
trial,  464-491 
Girondins,  Les,  34 
Glaciere  dungeon,  149,  150,  152 
Gorsas,  Antoine-Joseph,  389,  413,  437; 
editor,  98,  221,  222,  252,  256;  presses 
smashed,  330,  342 ;  arrested  and  con- 
demned, 457 

Gottschalk,  American  historian,  245 
Grande  Encyclopedic,  Let  311 
Guadet,  orator,  16,  44,  98,  127,  128, 
131,  134,  140,  185,  186,  213,  221,  228, 
229,  255,  351,  352,  361,  377)  398,  399, 
402,  408,  412,  414;  his  nephew,  34; 
sponsors  Alluaud,  80;  to  Assembly, 
87,  95;  wife,  91,  437;  fearless,  164, 
172;  demands  accounting,  177;  at- 
tacks Lafayette,  193,  362;  accused 
by  Jacobins,  272 ;  refuses  accept  Dan- 
ton,  284;  letter  to  Boze,  302-307; 
mobs  demand  head,  335,  337;  at- 
tacked by  Robespierre,  359,  373;  at- 
tacks Danton,  375;  denounces  Com- 
mune, 404;  attempts  arouse  country, 
428,  430;  accused  by  Saint-Just,  431; 
eloquence,  440-449,  470 


Hamel,  19,  334,  359,  406,  486;  biogra- 
pher of  Robespierre,  333 

Hanriot,  Frangois,  185,  402,  403,  406, 
463 

Hebert,  Jacques-Rene,  13,  175,  233, 
269,  347,  399,  401,  447J  newspaper 
of,  100,  165,  242,  307,  309,  319, 


398,  409,  437J  attacks  queen,  176; 
attacks  Mme.  Roland,  274  275;  de- 
mands king's  death,  285;  stirs  up 
mobs,  290;  denounces  Vergniaud  as 
traitor,  291;  the  obscene,  330;  leader 
of  mobs,  355,  357,  374,  375,  3&4,  449  J 
arrest,  394,  396,  3975  release  de- 
manded, 395;  asks  imprisonment  of 
Vergniaud,  428,  430;  witness  against 
Girondins,  466-483;  attacks  Ver- 
gniaud before  Jacobins,  484,  486 

Henry  VIII,  by  Chenier,  318 

Herman,  Armand-Martial-Joseph,  judge 
of  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  457;  trial 
of  Girondins,  463-490 

Histoire  des  jacobins,  287 

History  of  the  French  Theatre,  322 

History  of  the  Girondins,  446 

H6tel  de  Ville,  2,  401 

Hottenger,  banker,  162 

Hunting  Party  of  Henry  IV,  The,  45 


Iglesias,  Auguste,  vi 

Iriarte,    Domingo   de,   Spanish    charg6, 

189,  191,  194,  204,  205,  206,  208,  219 
Isnard,   Maximin,    190,    380;    proposes 

Committee    of    Public    Safety,    352; 

president  of  Convention,  394 


Jacobin  Club,  139,  152,  163,  191,  *95, 
240,  306,  392,  424,  440,  473J  Ver- 
gniaud joins  in  Paris,  97;  changes 
character,  99,  207;  denounces  foreign 
coalition,  138;  opposition  to  Assem- 
bly, 140;  of  Rouen,  248;  Eveche" 
meets  in,  255;  insurrection  preached 
by  Robespierre,  261,  400;  expels  Bris- 
sot,  272;  Marat  president,  375 

Jacobin  Club  of  Bordeaux,  founded  by 
Vergniaud,  19,  213,  273;  excited  by 
war,  162 

Jacobins,  viii,  19,  20,  121,  137,  145,  146, 
149,  179,  183,  191,  217,  218,  225,  242, 
302,  308,  317,  338,  343,  34S,  353,  355, 
356,  367,  371,  388,  396,  397,  437,  440, 
445,  447,  457,  468,  483,  495;  Robes- 
pierre plans  take  over,  98,  100;  Ro- 
bespierre uses  against  Girondins,  135; 
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Lafayette  demands  destruction,  192- 
194;  praise  Vergniaud's  speech  against 
Lafayette,  204;  fan  hate  against  king, 
238;  able  men  leave,  252;  loathe 
Marat,  256;  mob  turns  against,  324, 
325,  326;  no  support  for  Marat,  330; 
new  members,  335,  387;  Pache  tool 
of,  349,  353  J  new  club,  381;  irre- 
sponsible speakers,  460-461 

Jaures,  19,  257,  411 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  ix,  9,  12,  13,  46,  256, 
265,  306,  307 

Jesuit  College  in  Limoges,  15,  27,  28 

Journal  de  Bordeaux,  82,  84,  85,  87,  93 

Journal  de  Paris,  207 

Journal  general  de  France,  84 

Journal  monarchique,  84 

Journal  of  Debates  and  Decrees,  246, 

417 

Jullien,  Madame,  186,  188,  190,  192, 
204 


K 


Kaunitz,  Austrian  Foreign  Minister,  144, 

154,  160,  162 
Kersaint,  283,  307,  335 
Krebs,  Albert,  v 


Labadie,  Ernest,  87 

Labeyrie,  Jean,  defended  by  Vergniaud, 
54,  56 

Lacoste,  145,  146,  177,  i79»  l8° 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  31,  76,  139,  182, 
191,  209,  214,  297,  351,  362,  459,  478; 
defeated  for  mayor  of  Paris,  136;  to 
invade  Netherlands,  166 ;  rebukes  and 
threatens  Assembly,  181,  192 ;  vote 
of  confidence,  193,  194;  attacked  by 
Vergniaud,  202,  204;  whitewashed, 
225,  226 

La  Force  prison,  2,  249,  268;  Ver- 
gniaud in,  438,  440,  443,  445,  446, 
448,  449,  46o,  482 

Lamartine,  Alphonse  de,  ix,  284;  on 
Vergniaud,  3,  4,  5,  7,  *4»  *9»  24,  204, 
292,  321,  439,  445,  454;  on  march  on 
Tuileries,  185,  287,  400,  441,  446,  486, 
491,  492,  496,  497 


Lamase,  Martial  de  Pradel  de,  vi 

La  Maze,  Jean  de,  60,  66,  67 

Lambert,  Abbe,  491,  492,  494 

Lambrinet  Museum,  v 

Lameth,  Charles  de,  62,  248,  289 

Lameth,  Theodore  de,  288 

La  Plume,  Ducos's  servant,  452,  453 

Lapouyade,  Meaudre  de,  vi 

Lasource,  149,  255,  266,  380;  logic  of, 
152;  attacks  Danton,  357;  in  Luxem- 
bourg prison,  465,  479,  494 

Le  Barazer,  Dr.,  vi 

Lebrun,  231,  235;  at  Talma's  salon, 
283;  Foreign  Minister,  328 

Legendre,  Louis,  president  of  Cordeliers, 
256,  257,  350,  389,  398 

Legislative  Assembly,  65,  67,  100,  107, 
137,  139,  177,  190,  207,  208,  209,  361, 
374,  477,  478,480;  Vergniaud  supreme 
orator,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8;  racial  equality, 
13,  61;  Vergniaud  president,  31,  92, 
in,  112,  115,  227;  Vergniaud's  elec- 
tion, 68;  election  of  deputies,  87,  95; 
address  of  confidence,  94;  Robespierre 
member,  97,  98;  debates,  99;  in  old 
riding  school,  101,  103 ;  Louis  attends, 
104;  debates  emigration,  106,  108, 
in;  decorum,  113,  121,  122,  129, 134; 
Robespierre  excluded,  135;  seeks  to 
dominate,  136;  rebukes  Louis,  141, 
142,  143,  144;  Vergniaud  demands 
action  against  foreign  powers,  154- 
159;  feeling  against  Austria,  160;  war 
declared,  161;  takes  steps,  166;  pro- 
poses disband  Guards,  169;  awaits 
king's  action,  171,  172;  Ministers  re- 
sign, 180;  Louis  vetoes  decrees,  182, 
183,  184;  petition  by  mob,  186,  187, 
188;  Lafayette  address,  193,  194;  Pe- 
tion's  reinstatement  demanded,  210, 
211,  212,  216;  Vergniaud  assumes 
presidency,  226;  royal  family  take 
refuge,  227,  228;  suspends  Louis,  229, 
230,  304,  305,  472 ;  report  of  Extraor- 
dinary Commission,  233;  threatened 
by  Commune,  242 ;  thrilled  by  Ver- 
gniaud and  Danton,  245,  246;  help- 
less, 252;  Vergniaud  denounces  Com- 
mune, 253,  254;  dissolves,  257;  Ver- 
gniaud defends  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one,  364-369 

Leopold  II,  Emperor  of  Austria,  108, 
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219;   dispute   with   France,   136-138, 
141,  153,  154,  157,  iS»i  l6o»  l63 

Lescure,  121 

Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe,  14,  346 

Lheritier,  Prof.  Michel,  vi 

Literary  History  of  the  Revolution,  205 

Little  Charles  IX,  The,  76 

Locke,  John,  9,  52,  336 

Loirette,  N.,  v 

Loubry,    Pierre    Joseph,    guards    Ver- 
gniaud,  432 

Louis  XII,  463 

Louis  XIV,  70 

Louis  XV,  56,  70,  101,  158,  235 

Louis  XVI,  vii,  31,  54,  64,  94,  103,  108, 
no,  114,  169,  171,  185,  192,  194,  208, 
217,  218,  219,  234,  3d,  303,  304,  3i8, 
340,  342,  362,  364*  366,  403,  472,  497J 
accession,  36;  character  of,  72,^73, 
144,  206,  211-213;  accepts  Constitu- 
tion, 79;  flight  and  arrest,  93;  before 
Assembly,  104;  dispute  with  Austria, 
136,  160,  161;  refuses  sanction  de- 
crees, 176,  180-183;  demonstration  at 
chateau,  186-191;  Vergniaud  attacks, 
196-204;  Vergniaud's  advice  to  Boze, 
214-216,  221;  mob  at  Tuileries,  227; 
takes  refuge  in  Assembly,  228-230; 
held  in  Temple,  243,  253;  trial  of, 
306,  307,  310,  319,  320;  dead,  323; 
daughter  of,  349 

Louis  XVIII   (earlier,  Count  de  Pro- 
vence), 25,  208,  163 
Louis-Philippe,  25,  97,  256 
Louvet,  Cambon,  126,  132, 136, 145,  185, 
221,  225,  255,  307,  331,  335,  347,  402, 
404,  407,  422,  432;  memoirs  of,  99, 
117;  wit,  139;  hides  Guards,  228;  at- 
tacks Robespierre,  273;  warns  Roland, 
310;    denounces    Danton,   351;    tries 
arouse  country,  428,  430 
Luxembourg,  5,  14,  25,  230,  322,  465, 
479;   Vergniaud  imprisoned  in,  435- 
439 

M 

Macaulay,   Thomas   Babington,    2,   17, 

93,  414,  447 

Macdonald,  J.  Moreton,  2 
Madelin,  Louis,  biographer  of  Danton, 

124,  185,  222,  247,  248,  288,  4" 


Malesherbes,  lawyer  for  Louis  XVI,  308 
Marat,  Jean-Paul,  13,  14,  21,  23,  99, 100, 
102,  105,  134,  138,  185,  211,  225,  233, 
234,  246,  264,  267,  272,  273,  307,  309, 
324,  333,  335,  347,  35*»  352,  355,  357, 
359,  365,  374,  375,  382,  383,  384,  385, 
389,  394,  395,  396,  397,  4°9,  412,  419, 
429,  440,  461,  462,  466,  468,  471,  475, 
476,  480,  484;  anarchist,  viii;  derides 
industry,  10;  fantasies  of,  n;  democ- 
racy of,  12;  monarchist,  72;  writing, 
85;   journalist,    101,   164,   241;    Bar- 
baroux   studies   with,    127,    242;    at- 
tacks   Mme.     Roland,     131;    praises 
Louis,    212;    leader   of   insurrection, 
223;  tries  flee,  224;  in  hiding,  226, 
231;   inspires   Commune,   237;   hates 
Vergniaud,  240;  dominates  Commit- 
tee of  Surveillance,  244,  247,  250,  251 ; 
Vergniaud  attacks,  253;   attacks  Gi- 
rondins,  254,  255 ;  elected  to  Conven- 
tion, 259-260;  speaks  against  Conven- 
tion, 261;  aims  at  dictatorship,  269, 
270;  followers  of,  271,  304,  3i2;  his 
methods,  276,  controls  Commune,  277; 
appears    Talma's,    282;    urges   king's 
death,  288,  289;  stirs  up  mobs,  290; 
Vergniaud    answers    him,     295-300; 
publishes,  306;  demand  on  Dumou- 
riez,  322;  incites  mobs,  325;  accused 
of  crime,  326;  urges  tranquillity,  329; 
opposes  death  of  colleagues,  337;  re- 
verses stand,   346;   elected  president 
of  Jacobins,  349;  works  against  Ver- 
gniaud,  350;    before    Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  379-380;  hailed   by   mob, 
381;  speaks  in  Convention,  387;  in- 
surrectionary plan,  391 ;  assures  depu- 
ties, 406;  urges  arrest  Girondins,  411; 
murder  by  Corday,  430,  431 ;  funeral, 
432 

Marie  Antoinette,  76,  108,  115,  160,  162, 
194,  442,  447,  462,  466,  481,  497 J 
birth  of  daughter,  31;  patroness 
Musee,  51;  opposes  Narbonne,  101; 
fears  war,  114;  stupidity,  136;  "Ma- 
dame Veto,"  176;  indignant,  178, 179; 
mob  at  Palace,  189;  spirit  crushed, 
211;  refuge  in  Assembly,  227-229;  to 
face  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  290; 
satire  on,  431;  imprisoned,  45o»  exe- 
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cuted,  458;  defended  by  Chauveau- 

Lagarde,  465,  478,  479,  480 
Mar  on,  Eugene,  20$ 
"Marseillaise,"  159,  209,  423,  490,  495, 

498 
Mathiez,  historian,   19,   184,   213,   216, 

217,  218,  223,  226,  227,  261,  271,  351; 

hostile  to  Girondins,  194 
Maury,   Jean   Siffrein,   rival  to   Mira- 

beau,  76,  77,  78;  121,  296 
Meillan,  17,  412,  413 
Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XVI, 

35i 

Mercure  de  France,  84,  85,  86 

Mericourt,  Theroigne,  333,  334 

Merit  of  Women,  The,  317 

Michel,  police  administrator,  394,  439 

Michelet,  Jules,  historian,  3,  19,  96,  103, 
185,  242,  301,  321,  331,  347,  349,  373, 
496 

Mirabeau,  Honore-Gabriel,  12,  80; 
agent  of  king,  viii,  ix;  comparison 
with  Vergniaud,  1-3,  6,  128;  in  As- 
sembly, 76,  77,  78;  oratorical  duel, 
92,  108,  in;  friend  of  Brissot,  121, 
124;  death  of,  136,  142,  175,  318 

Miranda,  Gen.  Francisco  de,  266,  267, 
268,  326;  prisoner  charged  with  trea- 
son, 444,  445,  479 

Moleville,  Minister  of  Marine,  137 

Moliere,  23,  30,  50 

Molleville,  Bertrand  de,  351 

Monge,  Gaspard,  Minister  of  Marine, 
231,  235,  266 

Moniteur,  63,  97,  *39,  204,  231,  405, 
421,  423,  462,  478,  479;  panders  to 
Robespierre,  373,  417,  420,  468 

Montesquieu,  9,  23,  34,  50,  52,  71,  "8, 
336 

Montesquiou,  Abbe  de,  77 

Montmorin,  president  of  the  Council, 
114,  137 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  101,  137,  143,  167, 
192,  226,  250,  306,  307;  march  on 
Tuilleries,  185;  warns  Lafayette,  194 

Mountain  party,  14,  15,  115,  226,  260, 
261,  268,  269,  272,  336,  352,  353,  378, 
390,  411,  413,  419,  422,  429,  430,  434, 
461,  473,  483;  Girondins  outnumber, 
135,  235,  259;  votes  for  war,  161; 
rowdy  meetings,  274,  276;  joined  by 
Pache,  278;  denounces  proposed  Con- 


stitution, 323;  wavers,  332;  joined 
by  Danton,  357,  358,  3935  against 
Girondins,  374,  394~399,  402-406, 
418;  hails  Marat,  381;  blames  Gi- 
rondins for  food  shortage,  387;  song 
in  honor,  423 

Moustier,  Count  de,  114 

Musee,  society  in  Bordeaux,  44,  46,  48, 
52,  72,  73,  83,  84,  85,  86,  87,  95; 
under  patronage  queen,  51 


N 


Napoleon,  5,  22,  24,  25,  262,  322,  435; 
watches  mob  attack  Tuileries,  191 

Napoleon  III,  25 

Narbonne,  140,  153,  166,  362;  lover  of 
Mme.  de  Stael,  101;  wants  war,  114; 
Minister  of  War,  115,  137;  Louis  dis- 
trusts, 138;  dismissed,  141 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Belles- 
Lettres,  and  Arts  (Bordeaux),  49 

National  Assembly,  71,  76,  167,  170, 
205,  206,  214,  218,  241,  262,  320; 
deputation  from  Commune,  62,  71; 
denounced  by  Catholics,  74;  new  or- 
ganization, So;  calumnies  against,  86, 
165;  return  of  Avignon,  148;  ad- 
monished by  Lafayette,  181;  sobered, 
192;  Vergniaud's  attack  on  Louis, 
195-204;  threatened  by  Brunswick, 
219;  authority  set  aside,  220;  taken 
over  by  Commune,  225;  suspends 
Louis,  229-230;  opposition  of  Marat 
and  Robespierre,  237;  begins  to  lose 
power,  238;  coupled  with  conspira- 
tors, 240;  denounced  by  Robespierre, 
249 

National  Convention,  vi,  vii,  viii,  20, 
91,  129,  131,  135,  225,  238,  256,  257, 
258,  263,  264,  265,  270,  272,  322,  323, 
330,  33i,  336,  388,  389,  390,  39i»  392, 
394,  396,  397,  398,  400,  401,  403,  404, 
405,  407,  409,  410,  414,  4i6,  417,  418, 
419,  420,  428,  437,  438,  439,  441,  443, 
455,  459,  46o,  462,  463,  466,  467,  468, 
470,  472,  474,  475,  476,  477,  487,  496; 
Vergniaud  supreme  orator,  2 ;  his  bill 
of  rights,  10 ;  Girondins  in,  16;  elec- 
tion of  members,  87,  235,  249,  254, 
255;  Vergniaud  president,  92;  convo- 
cation, 208,  221,  223,  228-233;  gen- 
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eral  approval  of,  237;  Danton  can- 
didate for,  247;  meets  for  first  time, 
259;  Marat  and  Robespierre  oppose, 
261 ;  meets  in  riding  school,  262 ;  at- 
tacked by  mob,  266 ;  guard  proposed, 
269;  indignation  against  Commune, 
271;  schism  in,  273;  opened,  276;  op- 
poses Commune,  277,  319,  320;  its 
trial  of  Louis  favored  by  Jacobins, 
286;  Vergniaud  recommends  appeal 
to  people,  292-300;  trial  of  Louis, 
306-308;  Marat  attacks,  325,  326; 
Dumouriez  accused,  337;  Vergniaud 
defends  Girondins,  34Q-351;  desper- 
ate measures,  352,  353,  355;  verbal 
duel  between  Robespierre  and  Ver- 
gniaud, 359,  372;  Vergniaud  demands 
action,  373,*  expulsion  of  22  Giron- 
dins asked,  374-378,  382;  respect  for, 
383,  384;  moves  Tuileries,  386;  pro- 
tection against  mobs,  393;  guards  of- 
fer protection,  399;  plot  against,  402; 
confusion,  408;  Vergniaud's  proposal, 
408;  in  hands  of  mob,  412,  413;  de- 
generates to  burlesque,  422;  Ver- 
gniaud's protest  against  his  imprison- 
ment, 434 ;  bows  to  Robespierre,  435  5 
Vergniaud's  execution  demanded,  447 ; 
also  Danton,  449;  help  asked  by 
prosecutor,  481 ;  denounces  Girondins, 
483,  484;  shortens  trials,  485,  486 

National  Guard,  59,  60,  62,  80,  88,  155, 
170,  180,  188,  211,  216,  219,  273; 
formed  in  Bordeaux,  73,  74,  79; 
Robespierre  fears  revenge,  123;  of 
Paris,  171,  307,  319,  397;  calumniated, 
172;  stands  between  king  and  mob, 
189,  192;  protects  Lafayette,  194 

Necker,  Jacques,  52,  70,  76,  77,  §5,  101, 
114,  121 

Neerwinden,  348,  444 

Noailles,  French  ambassador  to  Austria, 
160 

Nodier,  Charles,  3,  317;  last  supper  of 
Girondins,  491,  492,  493 


Ocariz,  Chevalier,  Spanish  ambassador 

in  Paris,  289 
Orateur  du  Peuple,  285 
Orateurst  Les,  42 


tj  poem  by  Saint-Just,  430 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  100,  105,  122,  211, 
221,  277,  318,  359,  427,  4595  rumors 
against,  76;  understanding  with 
Danton,  256;  young  duke,  317;  plot 
to  enthrone,  331 ;  Danton  friend  of, 
3S4 


Pache,  330,  331,  337,  355,  375,  391,  401, 
403,  410,  446,  447,  463,  495?  Minister 
of  War,  278,  349;  mayor  of  Paris, 
279;  Vergniaud  asks  accounting,  376- 
383 ;  informs  Garat  of  murder  plan, 
392;  vouches  for  Hebert,  397,  398; 
410;  joins  Robespierre's  plan,  417; 
witness  against  Girondins,  467,  470, 
471,  483;  urges  strengthening  guards 
around  court,  486 

Paganel,  2,  18,  218,  247,  257,  379,  414; 
admires  Vergniaud,  22,  in;  observes 
Brissot,  121;  describes  Mme.  Roland, 
127,  131;  member  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, 255 

Palace  of  Justice,  37,  44,  68,  173,  449, 
456,  463 

Palais- Royal,  75,  76,  100,  107,  218,  256, 
263,  403,  484;  new  theater  in,  318 

Panis,  faithful  servitor,  224,  257,  330; 
friend  of  Danton,  248 

Paris,  vi,  22,  24,  32,  33,  45,  47,  99,  162, 
268,  433,  438;  oratory  in,  i,  6;  Ver- 
gniaud's love  of,  13 ;  his  education  in, 
15,  28-31;  bar  of,  25;  Dupaty  in, 
36;  Jefferson  in,  46;  Paris  press,  59, 
63,  87 ;  fall  of  Bastille,  70,  73,  74,  75 ; 
conflict  between  districts  and  Com- 
mune, 76,  77;  Girondin  deputies  ar- 
rive, 96;  Vergniaud  finds  unchanged, 
100 ;  emigres  in,  105;  Roland  arrives, 
120,  124,  128;  Lafayette  defeated  for 
mayor,  136 ;  jubilation  in,  144 ;  prison 
massacres,  149 ;  panic  in  army  spreads 
to,  166;  aristocrats  return,  167,  168, 
169;  citizens  deceived,  180;  reaction 
to  Louis's  vetoes,  183;  march  on 
Tuileries,  184-192 ;  anxious  hear  Ver- 
gniaud, 195;  defense  of,  211,  243,  244; 
downfall  of  Louis,  223-233;  massacre 
being  prepared,  241;  population,  250; 
mobs,  254,  319,  380,  381;  walls  pla- 
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carded,  255,  274;  deputation  in  Con- 
vention, 257;  anarchy,  258;  new  dep- 
uties, 259,  261;  Convention  meets, 
262;  scarcity  of  food,  275;  streets 
dominated  by  Commune,  277;  mobs 
clamor  for  king's  death,  289-291 ;  dis- 
order, 305 ;  families  of  Girondins  ar- 
rive, 313-315;  description,  323,  335; 
calumniated,  393;  threatened  by  Is- 
nard,  394;  decent  majority,  417;  in- 
surrection, 421;  passive,  423;  Marat's 
death,  431 ;  sympathic  to  Girondins, 
462 

Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  38,  45,  70,  72, 
So,  83,  135;  Dupaty  president,  69 

Patriote  fran^ais,  Le,  84,  in,  120,  130, 
151,  164,  273,  301,  306,  344,  346,  348; 
Brissot  edits,  121;  Girey-Dupre  edits, 
239;  amused  at  Marat,  337;  comment 
on  Jacobins,  356,  357,  373,  39&,  4«i 
473 

Pere  Duchesne,  Le,  165,  176,  242,  307, 
309,  319,  398,  428,  437,  483;  attacks 
Mme.  Roland,  274,  275 

Perroud,  Claude,  vi 

Petion,  de  Villeneuve,  Jerdme,  98,  122, 
123,  186,  189,  192,  194,  222,  235,  250, 
257,  264,  266,  269,  272,  331,  335,  352, 
371,  380,  412;  introduces  Robespierre 
to  Mme.  Roland's  salon,  121;  mayor 
of  Paris,  124,  136,  177,  251;  his  wife, 
125;  knowledge  of  march  on  Tuileries, 
185;  dismissed,  206,  210,  211;  friend 
of  Dejoly,  216,  217;  speaks  for  Gi- 
rondins, 225;  president  of  Conven- 
tion, 261;  speaks  in  Convention,  355, 
356,  358;  attempts  to  arouse  country, 
428,  430,  431 

Pillnitz,  treaty  of,  141,  154,  157,  198, 
205 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  2,  266,  288, 
347,  377 

Plain,  party  of,  115,  135,  *94,  378,  39°, 
392,  439;  cautious,  259,  331,  332,  335 ; 
represented  on  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  352 ;  sides  with  Girondins, 
269,  375;  sneaks  from  Convention, 
407;  intimidated,  413 

Point  du  jour,  84 

Pontecoulant,  Doulcet  de,  419-420 

Priestley,  Joseph,  256 

Primary  Assemblies,  378,  399,  441,  474; 


Vergniaud  favors,  94,  of  Sections  of 

Paris,  400 

Provence,  Count  de.  See  Louis  XVIII 
Prudhomme,  professor,  82,  85,  247,  330, 

387;  newspaper  of,  165,  256 


R 


Racine,  7,  23,  30,  50 
Rebecqui,  221,  224,  225;  accuses  Robes- 
pierre, 270 
Reinhard,  Count  Charles  Frederic,  96, 

97 

Republican  franc.ais,  417,  420 

Republican  Lovers,  The,  novel,  30 

Revolution  frangaise,  La,  88 

Revolutionary  Tribunal,  222,  391,  398; 
Vergniaud's  trial,  230;  de  Miranda's, 
267-268;  questions  Vergniaud's  serv- 
ant, 316;  discussed  by  Vergniaud, 
341;  excoriated  by  Dumouriez,  349; 
controlled  by  Robespierre,  352,  414; 
Robespierre  wants  Sillery  tried,  359; 
to  try  conspirators,  371,  372 ;  Marat's 
trial,  379,  380;  Corday's  trial,  431; 
acquits  de  Miranda,  445;  removes 
Vergniaud  to  Conciergerie,  448; 
mockery,  449,  451,  453;  condemns 
Gorsas,  457 ;  tries  Girondins,  455,  462, 
463,  479-490,  494,  495,  496 

Revolutions  de  Paris,  Les,  256,  331;  on 
Robespierre,  164-165;  on  Jacobin 
speakers,  460;  execution  of  Girondins, 
495,  496 

Revue  d'histoire  moderne,  247 

Rieunier,  Marcel,  v 

Riouffe,  Honore,  450,  454,  493 

Robertson,  Prof.,  268 

Robespierre,  ix,  12,  95,  133,  137,  165, 
166,  184,  186,  204,  211,  241,  26o3  307, 
311,  324,  326,  330,  333,  334,  338,  345, 
347,  350,  35i,  352,  353,  384,  386,  387, 
389,  393,  394,  399,  405,  407,  4",  4*3. 
416,  418,  422,  441,  447,  448,  453,  454, 
455,  46i,  462,  464,  468,  470,  472,  476, 
477,  480,  483,  486,  490,  492,  495,  496; 
ambition  of,  viii,  19;  dictatorship,  i, 
3,  4;  prepares  speeches,  6,  7,  8,  10; 
fantasies,  n ;  avoids  physical  struggles, 
14,  24;  Vergniaud's  triumphs  in  de- 
bate, 20;  eager  to  destroy  Vergniaud, 
21 ;  conspires  with  Marat,  23;  mon- 
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archist,  72;   attends  opening  of  As- 
sembly, 97,  99,  101 ;  the  "incorrup- 
tible,"    103;     introduced    to     Mme. 
Roland's  salon,   122 ;   jealous  of  Pc- 
tion,  123;  attacked  by  Louvet,  126; 
excluded  from  Assembly,  135;  plans 
attack  Girondins,  136;  suspects  royal- 
ist   conspiracy,    138;    fears    wit    of 
Louvet,    139;    organizes   Jacobins   to 
rival  Assembly,  140;  opposes  Louvet, 
145;  excluded  from  Girondin  minis- 
try, 146;  attacks  Girondins,  149,  i53> 
163;  Brissot  answers,  163,  164;  jeal- 
ous of  Girondin  ministry,  168;  em- 
braces    Brissot,     195;     contemplates 
dictatorship,  216;  lives  with  Duplays, 
222;  leader   of  insurrection,  223;   in 
hiding,  224,  226;  conceit,  225;  reap- 
pears before  Council,  231;  dominates 
it,   233;   intensifies  campaign  against 
Girondins,  234;  fury  of,  235;  inspires 
extremists,  237;  hates  Vergniaud,  240; 
plans  massacres,  242;   speech  before 
Commune,  249;  accuses  Vergniaud  of 
treason,  249;  Vergniaud  answers,  253; 
elected  to  Convention,  255;  supports 
Marat,  257,  hatred  of  Girondins  in- 
tensified, 261,  263;  Girondins  declare 
war,  265,  269;  defends  himself,  270; 
bitter,   272;   Louvet  excoriates,  273; 
his   methods,    276;   hold   on   public, 
279;  embraces  Dumouriez,  279,  283; 
delays   stand  on   king's   death,   286, 
287;  stirs  up  mobs,  290,  291;  Ver- 
gniaud    answers,     295-300;     speech 
against  Vergniaud,  301 ;  his  followers, 
304,  318;   plans  exterminate   Giron- 
dins,   323;    ambition,    327;    fear    of 
violence,  329,  406;  advocates  tribunal, 
332;  loses  followers'  favor,  335;  saves 
Garat,  336;  fury  against  Vergniaud, 
342;  demands  heads  Girondins,  348, 
349 ;  verbal  duel  with  Vergniaud,  357- 
373;  joined  by  Danton,  358;  envy  of 
Vergniaud,  374;  praises  Danton,  375; 
dominates     Revolutionary     Tribunal, 
380;  envies  Marat,  381;  his  tyranny, 
385;   plans  arouse  people,   390-392; 
denounces  Vergniaud,  396;  incites  in- 
surrection, 400 ;  women  admirers,  403 ; 
repeats  charges  against  Girondins,  409 ; 
aspires  to  dictatorship,  414,  417;  con- 


trol of  Moniteur,  420, 421 ;  approached 
on  Vergniaud's  behalf,  424;  inspires 
Saint-Just's  report,  430;  rejoices  in 
Marat's  murder,  432 ;  answers  Ver- 
gniaud, 434;  dominates  Convention, 
435;  annoyed  by  Ducos  and  Fon- 
frede,  438;  impatient,  439;  takes  over 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  440;  lec- 
tures, 445 ;  realizes  Danton  favors  Gi- 
rondins, 449;  dictator,  457,  458; 
appoints  judge  to  tribunal,  463;  ac- 
cusations used  against  Girondins,  466 ; 
plans  prevent  Vergniaud's  defense 
478,  479;  proposes  shortening  trials, 

485 

Rodeur  Frangais,  Le,  75 

Roederer,  Pierre-Louis,  Count,  140; 
Procurator-Syndic,  186,  217,  227 

Roland  de  la  Platicre,  Jean-Marie,  123, 
127,  184,  205,  231,  235,  245,  250,  266, 
273,  309,  320,  324,  349,  471,  473,  478; 
Inspector  of  Manufactures,  117;  meets 
wife,  119;  sent  to  Paris,  120;  writes 
to  Brissot,  120;  returns  to  Paris,  128; 
to  head  Girondin  ministry,  129;  wife's 
influence,  131,  236;  meets  Vergniaud 
seldom,  134;  Minister  of  Interior, 
145,  146,  147;  doubts  Dumouriez, 
177;  reads  wife's  letter  to  king,  178; 
decides  resign,  180;  leaves  office,  182; 
refuses  commissions  agents,  237; 
abandons  hope,  244;  denounces  mas- 
sacres, 251,  252;  returns  to  power, 
262;  reads  report  on  country,  265; 
reports  on  anarchy,  272 ;  arouses  peo- 
ple's resentment,  274;  poor  judge 
character,  278,  417;  succeeded  by 
Garat,  336;  arrest  ordered,  406,  407; 
in  hiding,  408 

Roland  de  la  Platiere,  Mme.  Manon, 
17,  145,  147,  177,  222,  307,  319,  356, 
384,  408,  478,  479;  describes  Ver- 
gniaud, 3,  6,  18;  her  coterie,  116, 
221,  400;  Egeria  of  Girondins,  117; 
her  history,  118-120;  her  salon,  121, 
124,  130,  132,  172,  210,  312;  re- 
spects Brissot,  122;  confidence  in  Ro- 
bespierre, 123;  loves  Buzot,  124;  her 
description,  125 ;  fondness  for  Louvet, 
126;  devotion  of  Barbaroux,  127;  re- 
sists Dumouriez,  128;  disagrees  with 
Vergniaud,  129;  influences  husband, 
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131,  134,  236;  presides  in  palace,  167; 
Servan  her  slave,  1 70 ;  composes  letter 
to  king,  178;  prepares  letter  of  resig- 
nation, 180;  evicted  from  palace,  184; 
anxious  restore  husband,  185,  190; 
criticizes  Vergniaud,  205;  returns  to 
palace,  235;  threatened  by  mob,  250; 
memoirs,  251,  432,  462,  490,  496; 
prepares  letter  to  Dumouriez,  2625 
celebrates  Republic,  264;  attacks  Ro- 
bespierre, 273;  deceived  by  Pache, 
278;  attacked  by  Hebert,  309,  310; 
insults  Dumouriez,  348;  denounces 
Danton,  351 ;  protests  husband's  ar- 
rest, 407;  witness  at  Girondins7  trial, 
469,  470;  silenced,  481,  482 

Rouget  de  Lisle,  209 

Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques,  9,  20,  50,  118, 
121,  122,  312,  313;  called  "immortal 
philosopher"  by  Vergniaud,  10 

Rousseau,  Thomas,  i 

Royal  Orgy,  The,  76 

Royou,  Abbe,  editor,  84,  86,  269 


St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  83,  142 

Sainte-Beuve,  Charles-Augustin  de,  130 

Sainte-Claire  Deville,  Paul,  247 

Saint-Emilion,  v,  vi,  58 

Saint-Just,  Louis  de,  345,  440,  442; 
hides  Robespierre,  249;  ridicules  trial 
for  Louis,  291,  353,  411;  reads  report, 
430,  431 ;  demands  Danton's  head,  449 

Saint-Sulpice,  Seminary  of,  15,  28,  29 

Salle,  297,  412,  430;  reads  Marat's  in- 
citation  to  crime,  325 

Santerre,  Antoine-Joseph,  243,  319,  320, 
331;  commander  of  National  Guard, 
185,  189;  commands  march  on  Tui- 
leries,  223;  at  Talma's  salon,  282 

Sauvan,  Adele,  316,  427,  494 

Sechilles,  Herault  de,  398,  407 

Senate,  5,  14,  22,  24 

Seneca,   Vergniaud  reads,   23,   30,  428, 

438,  443 

Sentinette,  La,  310 

September  massacres,  viii,  268,  333,  441, 
466,  468,  470;  prepared  by  Marat, 
242,  267;  Danton  associated  with, 
247,  306  j  justified  by  Desfieux,  342 

Servan,  Joseph,  171,  178,  235,  244,  250, 


266,  328;  Minister  of  War,  127,  145; 

slave  of  Mme.  Roland,  170;  presents 

resignation,   180;   restored,  231,  244; 

leaves  Paris,  245;  abandons  Ministry 

of  War,  278 
Sieyes,  Abbe,  97,  263,  337;  meets  with 

Girondins,  287 
Sillery,  instigator  of  march  on  palace, 

185,  359J  wife  of,  384;  trial,  465-489; 

last  days,  494 
Sorbonne,  v,  24,  29,  351 
Souvenirs  de  la  Revolution    (Nodier), 

491 
Stael,  Madame  de,  138,  140;  describes 

Vergniaud,   3;    tries   help   Narbonne, 

101,  114,  H5 


Talleyrand,  97,  138;  mistress  of,  16,  88, 
89,  101;  plots  to  save  Louis,  288 

Tallien,  Jean-Lambert,  of  the  Com- 
mune, 257,  330 

Talma,  Francois- Joseph,  actor,  317,  318; 
friend  of  Vergniaud,  320,  321;  re- 
ception for  Dumouriez,  459,  468 

Talma,  Julie  Carreau,  salon  frequented 
by  Girondins,  23,  281,  282,  307,  321, 
322 

Thierry,  valet  de  chambre  of  Louis  XVI, 
213,  302,  303,  305,  306,  396 

Thiers,  Adolphe,  3,  262 

Thuriot,  of  Mountain,  304,  305,  359, 
387,  423;  admits  Girondins  arrested 
without  evidence,  420 

Touchard-Lafosse,   48,    210,    283,    284, 

334 

Tournelle,  criminal  court,  37,  40,  41,  43 

Tranquillity  publique,  77 

Treves,  114,  137,  154 

Tribune  des  patriotes,  165 

Tuileries,  102,  193,  250,  262,  302,  334, 
402,  403,  407,  412,  453,  457J  march 
on,  31,  183-192,  207,  208,  228;  Louis 
in,  no,  124,  137,  143,  162,  170,  180, 
194;  Convention  moves  to,  386,  389 

Turgot,  friend  of  Vergniaud's  father, 
26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  35,  37>  5o»  52 


Valaze,  400,  404,  448,  451,  491,  493, 
494;  meetings  in  apartment  of,  17, 
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129,  132,  134,  273,  316,  335,  39i;  ar- 
guments with  Vergniaud,  268,  443; 
demands  arrest  of  Hanriot,  403 ;  trial, 
465,  482;  commits  suicide,  490 

Valmy,  263 

Vandermarcq,  Pierre,  vi 

Varennes,  298 

Vatel,  Charles,  lawyer,  v ;  on  Vergniaud, 

25,  27,  29,  31,  48,  53,  88,  94)  429,  446, 
462 

Vaux  de  Foletier,  Comte  de,  v 
Vedere,  Xavier,  v 

Verdiere,  L.  de,  lawyer,  173,  321,  358 
Vergennes,  Count,  52;  nephew  of,  182 
Vergniaud,  Catherine  (Baubiat),  mother 

of  P.  V.,  26 
Vergniaud,     Dom     Francois     (uncle), 

prior  of  the  Bernardines,  29,  33 
Vergniaud,  Jesus  Marie  Joseph  (father) , 

26,  27,  28,  32,  37,  40,  42 
Vergniaud,  Louis,  vi 
Vergniaud,  Marie.  See  Alluaud 
Vergniaud,   Pierre   Victurnien,   brilliant 

leader,  vii;  attack  on  Delessart,  vii; 
presides  night  and  day  over  Assem- 
bly, vii;  summons  National  Conven- 
tion, vii;  eloquence  compared  with 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  ix;  his  let- 
ters, vi;  the  Voice  of  France,  i;  trib- 
utes to  his  eloquence,  2-3;  appear- 
ance, 4-5;  portraits  and  statues,  5; 
knowledge  of  classics,  7;  speech  on 
Constitution,  10;  his  democracy,  12; 
Jesuit  education,  15;  relations  with 
Robespierre,  20;  his  statue  by  Car- 
tellier  disappears,  25;  parents,  26; 
baptized,  27;  taught  by  Abbe  Roby, 
27;  protege  of  Turgot,  28;  father's 
financial  ruin,  28;  gets  scholarship 
and  goes  to  Paris,  29 ;  friendship  with 
Countess  de  Maleyssie,  30;  writes 
verse,  30;  writes  home  for  money,  31 ; 
goes  to  work,  32;  loses  job,  32;  goes 
Bordeaux  to  study  law,  33;  protege 
of  Dupaty,  35;  debts,  37;  first  case, 
43;  sides  with  theater  artists,  45; 
family  letters,  47;  Bordeaux  love  af- 
fair, 48 ;  reason  for  not  marrying,  48 ; 
devotion  to  brother-in-law  Alluaud, 
53;  priests  as  clients,  54;  Labeyrie 
case,  54-56;  Gamot,  56-57;  opposes 
Sister  Colombe,  57-58;  defends  Du- 


rieux,  59-62,  67,  68;  elected  to  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Gironde,  73;  captain 
of  regiment  of  National  Guard,  73; 
attends  Constituent  Assembly,  75 ;  in- 
terest in  international  affairs,  77; 
helps  found  Jacobins,  78;  address  to 
the  people,  79;  new  judiciary  speech, 
81-82 ;  leads  exodus  from  Musce,  83 ; 
resignation,  85 ;  religious  views,  88- 
90;  oration  on  death  of  Mirabeau, 
92-93;  Address  to  National  Assem- 
bly, 94;  administrator  of  department 
of  Gironde,  94;  elected  to  new  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  95;  returns  to  Paris, 
96;  joins  Jacobin  Club,  97;  report 
on  Assembly,  102;  declines  ask  fa- 
vors, 103;  Vice  President  of  Assem- 
bly, 104;  reply  to  artists,  104;  debut 
in  Assembly,  108;  elected  President, 
in;  disliked  by  Mme.  Roland,  117; 
takes  apartment  with  Ducos,  133; 
drive  against  Delessart,  140;  his 
speech,  142-143;  favors  amnesty  for 
Avignon  assassins,  147,  149-151;  for 
war  on  Austria,  154-159,  165;  speaks 
against  king,  165;  sees  crisis,  168; 
seeks  protect  prisoners,  168;  supports 
disbanding  King's  Guard,  169-170; 
opposes  deporting  priests,  172;  ap- 
proves Servan,  180;  attacks  Lafa- 
yette, 181;  welcomes  petitioners,  187; 
addresses  mob,  190;  speaks  on  state 
of  nation,  195-203;  addresses  Assem- 
bly, 208,  209;  Address  to  the  French 
People,  209;  uneasy  over  Marseilles, 
210;  writes  Boze  advice  to  Louis, 
214-215;  his  pessimism,  218;  opposes 
Maconseil  Section,  220;  wants  Louis 
deposed  legally,  223;  assumes  Presi- 
dency, 227;  courtesy  to  Louis,  227; 
calls  National  Convention,  228; 
speech  and  decree,  229-230;  protects 
Swiss  Guard,  232;  Marat's  attack, 
234;  favors  deporting  some  priests, 
238;  defends  liberty  of  press,  239; 
anathema  to  Robespierre  and  Marat, 
240;  decrees  prisoners  guarded,  242; 
proposes  mobilization  of  30,000,  243; 
addresses  French  on  frontiers,  244; 
charged  with  treason  by  Robespierre, 
249;  philippic  against  Commune,  252- 
254;  defeated  for  Convention  255- 
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256;  elected  by  Bordeaux,  257;  bur- 
dened with  debts,  261 ;  toasts  Repub- 
lic, 265;  writes  De  Miranda,  267; 
denounces  Marat,  271;  disapproves 
Louvet's  attack  on  Robespierre,  273; 
associates  with  Mme.  Roland,  274; 
exposes  calumnies,  276-277;  pessimis- 
tic, 279;  Talma's  salon,  281;  meeting 
with  Danton,  283,  284;  not  vengeful 
towards  Louis,  287 ;  favors  appeal  to 
people,  289-300;  against  Robespierre, 
301;  counter-attack  by  Robespierre, 
303;  defends  letter  to  Boze,  303-304; 
elected  President  of  Convention,  306; 
ill  at  Louis's  trial,  307;  votes  for 
death,  308 ;  lives  with  Boyer-Fonfrede 
and  Ducos,  310;  life  with  them,  311- 
316;  Adele  Sauvan,  316-317;  love  of 
theater,  317;  Julie  Candeille,  321- 
322;  frames  Constitution,  323;  on 
food  shortage,  325;  scorns  Danton's 
warning,  331;  opposes  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  332;  rejects  proposal  of  De 
Mericourt,  333-334;  his  head  de- 
manded, 335-337;  assumes  leadership 
Girondins,  336 ;  spokesman,  338 ;  ova- 
tion for  speech,  346;  attacked  by 
Louvet,  347,  351;  on  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  352;  verbal  duel  with 
Robespierre,  357-373;  expulsion  from 
Jacobins  asked,  375;  speech  on  food, 
376;  on  Guadet's  proposal,  377-379; 
accuses  Marat,  379,  387;  awakens 
Bordeaux  patriots,  388,  390;  plan  to 
kidnap,  391 ;  answers  Danton,  393 ; 
fears  rashness  of  Girondins,  394;  an- 
swers Couthon  and  Commune,  394, 
395;  denounced  by  Robespierre,  396; 
exhorts  colleagues,  397;  reverses  po- 
sition, 398-399;  realizes  end  near, 
400;  declines  to  hide,  402,  403;  ad- 
dresses Convention,  404-405;  fearless, 
406;  Mme.  Roland  seeks  him,  407- 
408;  dismayed  by  Robespierre's  accu- 


sations, 409;  repeats  motion,  410; 
leaves  Convention,  411-412;  goes 
home,  413;  Barere's  jealousy,  414; 
faces  enemies,  415,  416;  arrest,  417; 
letter  to  Convention,  420-421 ;  friends 
unable  to  see  him,  423;  Garat  tries 
help,  424 ;  letters  from  women  friends, 
425,  426,  427;  letter  to  Bordeaux, 
429;  accused  by  Saint- Just,  431;  still 
in  public  eye,  432 ;  discusses  escape, 
protests  against  imprisonment,  433- 
434 ;  sent  to  Luxembourg  prison,  435 ; 
philippic  from  prison,  436,  437;  devo- 
tion of  friends,  438;  transfer  to  La 
Force,  439,  440;  in  La  Force  two 
months,  441 ;  demands  trial,  441,  442, 
443;  prepares  defense,  443-444;  vis- 
ited by  nephew,  445 ;  no  doubt  of  fate, 
446;  transfer  to  Conciergerie,  447; 
letters  to  relatives,  .48;  prison  life, 
450-453  5  indicted  by  Amar,  454,  455, 
457;  preliminary  interrogation,  458- 
460;  drafts  defense,  460-462;  trial, 
463-489;  verdict,  489-490;  last  mo- 
ments, 491-494 ;  to  the  guillotine,  495, 
496 

Versailles,  v,  106,  107,  119,  194,  242, 
333»  391;  Bordeaux  parliament  sees 
Louis,  72 ;  march  on,  83,  185 

Vie  scandaleuse  de  Marie  Antoinette, 
La,  185 

Vienna,  154,  160,  162,  198,  205 

Vilate,  489 

Voltaire,  28,  35,  50,  100,  118 

w 

Walter,  biographer  of  Robespierre,  225, 

249,  286,  287 
Westermann,  Gen.  Francois- Joseph,  226, 

306,  332 
Williams,  Helen  Maria,  312,  425,  435; 

English  friend  of  Girondins,  412,  414; 

disgust  for  Barere,  447;  imprisoned, 

479,  497 
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